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L'ENVOI. 


Bee"3 from Parnassus. Bibliophiles. Booklovers. what you will ! 
Freebooters of that ÙIIU'( u'urll. Where thoughts are treasured still : 
To be stolen. re-set, or coloured. to suit each differing mind. 
Enwrapped in mummy cases. whose key is hard to find- 
Glorious in grim surroundings, lustrous mid heaps of flowers 
Undimmed 'neath painted laurels, mitred crowns or ducal towers 
Voiced by Homer. penned by Bunyan. framed in fable. told in tale 
To discover. the true Nimrod needs neither scent nor trail. 
-Ell JI,.
. .T. s. j;,,'h,. 
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THE changes that pass over great 
societies are often too big to 
be seen. That is they are too big 
to be summarized under a public 
name; but it is a gross mistake to 
suppose that each of them is not felt 
as a private fact. Every man feels the 
faith or the sin; but every man feels it 
as something peculiar to himself. It 
is the most secret part of every 
separate man that makes up a real 
social movement. The general philo- 
sophy is drawn not from what every- 
body says, but rather from what every- 
body does not say, but feels the more. 
Public opinion is made up of all the 
most peculiarly private opinions. 
Hence we always find a paradox in 
the fashion of speech and thought. 
The changes which men in any age 
are always talking about are never the 
changes that are really going on. The 
changes that are really going on are 
not those which men pompously ap- 
plaud when they get together, but 
those which they vigorously promote 
when they get by themselves. For 
instance, England was turned from an 
agricultural to a commercial country, 
while people were talking publicly 
about things quite different; chiefly 
about whether Charles' I. head ought 
\'01. ].- \0. I. \ 


to have be
n cut off. Lord John Man- 
ners and his Young England company, 
when they tried to revive agricultural 
England were like that other Noble- 
man. Lord Tomnoddy and his Young 
England company. who woke up after 
the man had been hanged. But be- 
cause the change came privately do 
not suppose that it came unconsciously. 
On the contrary, it was quite specially 
conscious because it was quite 
speLÏally private. Every man was 
publicly interested in Charles I.'s head; 
but every man was privately interested 
in making money at any cost. And 
the mad factory chimneys we see 
rising everywhere. and the monstrous 
cities in which we walk have been 
created. not by their public speeches, 
but by their private thoughts. 
Now in the whole literature in the 
later nineteenth century there was an 
analogous process; a process which 
every man felt inside himself and 
which was yet not much mentioned in 
the many open debates about art. 
The change I think was this; that 
every literary man began consciously 
to consider himself as a character in 
a play. He exaggerated his own 
oddities because he had to conflict with 
other and opposite oddities. He was 
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the black spot in the picture; someone 
else was the white. In all the most 
striking writers of our own time one 
can feel this picturesque and partisan 
quality, this quality which assumes the 
existence of dialogue and of different 
figures. One can feel it for instance in 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw; one can feel the footlights at 
their feet. Nothing could be more 
different from this than the old, 
especially the mediæval conception of 
the function of a man. The mediævals 
believed that one man should have in 
his head the balance of the whole 
Universe; a smaller cosmos, but still 
a cosmos. The mediævals thought 
that a man should have inside his skull 
a little sun and a little moon, and yet 
littler stars, all drawn justJy and to 
scale. Every man should have the 
equipoise of everything. There must 
be no conscious pitting of red against 
green according to the mediævals; 
every man as far as his intellect went 
must be perfect even as his Father in 
heaven was perfect. The last of the 
mediævals in England was Herbert 
Spencer. 
This modern literary method, that 
of exaggerating one's own peculiarities 
as if one were playing in a farce, gave 
the world a number of arresting and 
exciting personalities. Its great de- 
fect however was this; that it tended 
to give many men quite false person- 
alities. I mean that even great men 
sometimes took so totally wrong a 
view of themselves that much of their 
work was wasted. They preferred 
their own masks to their own faces. 
They painted themselves so fiercely 
for the footlights that they concealed 
their own original good 1001<s. It is 
only these men who had real reputa- 
tions to spoil and spoilt them who 
are of any interest in literary history. 
We need not concern ourselves with 
mere imbeciles and imposters. We 
are not troubled about mere asses in a 


lion's skin. The only interesting cases 
are just those two or three cases of 
one lion dressing up in the skin of 
another. 
One of these curious cases is that of 
the late W. E. Henley. He was a 
man who really suffered from the his- 
trionic habit which has grown gradu- 
ally on men of letters. He was a man 
of large heart who deliberately nar- 
rowed his heart. He was a man of 
large brain who deliberately narrowed 
his brain. He was a man thoroughly 
by nature a poet who forced himself, 
against all his own emotional trend to 
be a boisterous and topical ballad- 
monger. The critics of the future will 
have to take a great deal of trouble 
to extricate the real Henley from under 
the heavy accretions of the fictitious 
or dramatic Henley. But they will 
take the trouble; for they will be dig- 
ging up gold. 
No critic will ever be accused of 
misrepresenting Henley; the only man 
who misrepresented Henley was Hen- 
ley himself. If we read those poems 
in which Henley was striking a deep 
note, as distinct from those in which 
he was thumping a tin kettle, we shall 
not find it at all difficult without having 
ever known him, to say what kind of 
man he was. He was a sad, sensitive 
and tender hearted pessimist, who 
endured pain that came from nowhere, 
and enjoyed pleasure that came from 
nowhere with the exquisite apprecia- 
tion of some timid child in Maeter- 
linck's plays. He was not so much 
a Stoic as a tragic Epicurean. But 
he had this truly sublime quality in the 
highest type of Epicurean; that he 
enjoyed a pleasure so much that it 
reconciled him even to pain. He cer- 
tainly believed (in his soul) that the rule 
of the universe was bad. But his glory 
was that he was ready to accept the 
rule for the sake of the exceptions. 
He enjoyed a red rose so poign- 
antly and perfectly that he was ready 
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to go through thorns for it, even though 
it was only an accident of the tree and 
not its crown. His poetry rose to its 
noblest height when he spoke of the 
strange joy of having snatched some 
good from an evil world. This led 
him to dwell much upon the past; and 
to him memory was a kind of intoxi- 
cation. Neither he nor anyone else 
ever wrote anything much better or 
more real in its own way than those 
lines about things already secured. 


.. What is to come we know not. But we know 
That what has been was good -was good to show 
Better to hide and best of all to bear. 
We are the masters of the days that were. 
We have lived. We have loved; 
We have suffered. Even so. 
Shall we not take the ebb. who had the flow? 
Life was our friend. Now. if it be our foe 
Dear. though it spoil and break us need we care 
What is to come? ., 


That is the 
true Henley; 
and as I have 
said it is not 
very difficult 
to under- 
stand him. 
He was what 
every poet 
must be who 
shares the 
unbelief of 
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our age; a 
man melan- 
choly though 
not without 
happiness; a 
man recon- 
ciled to a 
second best. 
A poet who 
has lost his gods must always be like a 
lover who has lost his love and has 
married a sensible woman. For the 
earth which Henley enjoyed has never 
been the original starting point of 
men's thoughts or labours. Heaven was 
man's first love; and the earth is only 
a substitute; even when it is not only 
a marriage of convenience. 
Unfortunately in his life-time, and 
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especially in his later years, Henley hid 
himself behind the mask of what he 
thought he ought to stand for. Some- 
body told him, or he somehow got 
into his head that he was the repre- 
sentative of rude energy and militant 
empire. His talents were entirely in 
the other direction. So far from 
specializing in strength he describes in 
his most penetrating poems a condition 
of beautiful weakness. So far from 
being by nature a prophet of the British 
Empire he had not the temperament to 
be a prophet of his own town or street. 
He did not believe in them enough; 
he did not believe much in anything. 
There were some things (it is true) 
which he definitely disbelieved in; he 
certainly had a sincere hatred for de- 
mocracy and 
for Christian 
morals. But 
positive be- 
lief involves 
a certain 
simple fixity 
of the intel- 
lect w h i c h 
was not at all 
a part of his 
personality. 
He did not 
really believe 
even in the 
stone of the 
street or the 
stars in the 
sky, But 
he had this 
strange qua- 
lity of a great imagination about him; 
that he could enjoy things even with- 
out believing in them. 
This quite false conception of him- 
self as a Raw Head and Bloody Bones 
produced a crop of poems which are 
not in Henley's good manner or even in 
his bad manner; they are not in Hen- 
ley's manner at all. It would be un- 
true to say that Henley was ever a 
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hypocrite; but some of his poems are 
hypocritical. .. The Song of the 
Sword" is, I am afraid, hypocritical. 
It is all about the Lord and the Sword; 
two things that Henley knew nothing 
whatever about. Of the sword he had 
no grasp or experience, and in the 
Lord he didn't believe. The heavy Old 
Testament manner of the whole thing 
was utterly alien to his true nature 
which was sensitive and modern, ex- 
quisitely attuned to pleasure and to 
pain. He was not a solemn youth like 
David; he was an Epicurean invalid. 
A man more unmilitary cannot be con- 
ceived; if he had ever held a sword in 
his hand, he would have been filled 
either with pain at having to inflict 
wounds or with pleasure in inflicting 
them. Both these emotions are femi- 
nine and unsoldierly. And the most 
painful evidence of all of his unfitness 
for such topics can be found in this; 
that when he was attempting to be 
specially masculine he always came 
near to that most unmasculine of all 
ideas cruelty. 
But it is not with the false Henley, 
but the true Henley that the world 
will deal. He caused his own exquisite 
voice to be drowned in the c1amour of 
his own quite fictitious reputation as a 


sort of a political ruffian. He drowned 
his own voice with his own drum. But 
anyone who cares to-day to take up 
one of his books of poems will sud- 
denly find himself in an atmosphere 
utterly unexpected and very calm. 
He will break into a sudden stillness, 
He will read a few quiet poems about 
grey streets and silver sunsets. He 
will find that the poet has a peculiar 
power of describing the voiceless and 
neglected corners of a great city; 
the little grass grown squares, the 
little streets that lead nowhere. 
The poet feels the lost parts of 
London as more lost than the lost 
parts of the wilderness; and he 
loves them more. He has an almost 
eerie power of realizing certain aimless 
emotions of an empty afternoon. All 
will seem full of a kind of quiet 
irrelevance; and yet the very founda- 
tions of the reader's heart will be 
moved. The sadness will only seem 
an expression of the sacred value of 
things; and as he walks home at 
evening after reading such a book every 
paving stone and lamp-post will be 
pathetic because it is precious. Nay, 
the world will seem brittle because it is 
precious; as if it might be broken, by 
accident. 


MY BOOKS. 


WHEN I am done 
I'd have no son 
Pounce on these treasures like a vulture; 
Nay, give them half 
My epitaph, 
And let them share in my sepulture. 


Then when the crack 
Of doom rolls back 
The marble and the earth that hide me 
I'll snlUggle home, 
Each precious tome, 
Without a fear a wile shall chIde me. 
EII!ff'II P rid,l. 
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Finely Illustrated 
Books 


BY 


PART I. 


I N few directions is the great ad- 
vance that has been made in 
general culture during the last half 
century more vividly reflected than in 
the ever-growing appreciation of 
finely illustrated literature, for where- 
as some fifty years ago art-books were 
only to be met with in the mansions of 
the wealthy, they are now to be found 
in the humblest homes. The spread 
of education has increased the number 
of readers a thousand-fold, and the 
extraordinary progress made in the 
art of reproduction has brought within 
reach of the million an acquaintance 
with the masterpieces of the past that 
was too long the privilege of the few. 
Growing with what it feeds upon the 
appetite of the public becomes ever 
more exacting, and in publishing as in 
every branch of human endeavour, 
there can be no resting on the 
oars. however great the triumphs 
achieved. The conquest of one diffi- 
culty is rver but the prelude to the 
rising up of some fresh problem for 
solution. No sooner, for instance, had 
the interpreters of the Old Masters 
succeeded in truly rendering colour 
values in black and white, before they 
were confronted with a demand for 
actual facsimiles of favourite paintings, 
and compelled to concentrate their 


energIes In a new direction. The 
result of the constant craving for 
novelty, so significant of vitality yet it 
must be owned occasionally produc- 
tive of disaster, has fortunately in this 
case been thoroughly satisfactory, ex- 
ceeding the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of those who have endeavoured 
to meet it, and the opening years of the 
20th Century witnessed a development 
of colour printing such as was cer- 
tainly never dreamt of by its first pro- 
moters. For several years the leading 
art magazines have provided their pa- 
trons month by month with an æsthe- 
tic banquet, of which good colour plates 
have been a characteristic feature, 
and amongst the many finely illu- 
strated books of last season were 
several containing excellent interpre- 
tations of pictures, the peculiar 
tectnique of which renders translation 
by mechanical means exceptionally 
difficult. Of these, three may be 
selected as typical of the progress 
made in this new field of enterprise: 
the .. Bartolozzi' of Mr. B a i I y ,1 
the" Artists ofthe Italian Renaissance" 
of Miss Seeley,:.! and the series of 


1_ . FlOlllICt''iCO HartolcI7 i. It -\. "h) J.'l' Ht'rht'ltBai1y 
Ottn Linlitt.cl. Þ.... and 7 Ii net. 
2 .. -\rti!-.ts (It tht' Ittt.liall Ht'IULih...tllll"t:.. rTulI..la.kcl 
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"Masterpieces in Colour," edited by 
Mr. Leman Hare.:! 
In his "Bartolozzi" Mr. Baily gives, 
in a popular form, an exhaustive 
summary of all that is known of an 
artist who was preeminent as the 
exponent of the stipple engraving that 
was the rage in England in the 18th 
century, and was celebrated not only 
as an able 
artist, but as 
a collector of 
valuable prints, 
which, but for 
his enlightened 
recognition of 
their value, 
might have 
been lost to the 
world. After a 
careful examin- 
ation of Barto- 
lozzi's tech- 
nique his new 
c ri ti c rei a tes 
the facts of his 
career, supple- 
menting the 
narrative with 
an exhaustive 
Catalogue 
Raisonné of his 
work, but it is 
the beautiful 
reproductions 
of his fine inter- 
pretations in 
colour of 
masterpieces THF JlA'III'T' )JAX>-/o'õ 
by Sir Joshua '110\1" XOOhS ,:-.,. (;01INI,'II'< OP 01.1> "'illS." 
Reynolds, Lady 
Diana Beauclerk, Angelica Kauffman 
and others, that will appeal most 
strongly to connoisseurs and collectors 
who are not in a position to acquire 
the originals. 
Although no claim to original re- 


search is made by Miss Seeley in her 
"Italian Artists of the Renaissance," 
she has carefully condensed the more- 
important data given by Vasari, 
Ridolfi, and others, but as with the 
" Bartolozzi," the chief attraction of 
her book is the number and beauty 
of the illustrations in colour, amongst 
which the "Madonna and Child with 
the Book," of 
Botticelli, "The 
Virgin and 
Child with the 
Balustrade." of 
Pinturicchio. 
and the "Mad- 
onna in the 
Meadow," of 
Raphael, are 
perhaps the 
most fascinat- 
mg. 
To make a 
selection from 
the vast num- 
ber of recently- 
issued topo- 
graphical 
books with fine 
illustrations in 
colour is ex- 
tremely diffi- 
cult, but the 
"Italian Gar- 
dens" of Mr. 
Elgood,l the 
" Old and new 
Japan" of Mr, 
Holland,2 and 
the "Legend in 
Japanese Art" 
of M. Joly,3 are especially attractive 
and representative. In the first Mr, 
Elgood gives excellent reproductions 
of a large number of typical Italian 
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gardens. amongst which those of the 
villas Cicogna. Colonna, and Lante in 
Bagna are peculiarly fascinating. Im- 


Holland is the work of a man who has 
closely studied the people of the great 
Island Empire. His essay on the 
Legendary Genius of 
japan and the 

 National Spirit 
should be carefully 
read by those who 
would fain under- 
stand one of the 
most burning 
questions ofthehour, 
what that spirit will 
achieve in the near 
future. whilst the 
chapters on the 
Home Life of the 
People will appeal 
forcibly to the many 
who are interested 
in a civilization so 
diverse from that of 
the West. In Mr. 
Montague Smyth, 
the writer has found 
a most able colla- 
borator, whose 
drawings especi- 
ally those of such 
dreamy scenes as the 
"Idyll," and "The 
Girl gazing at the 
Moon," have caught 
in a convincing 
manner the glamour 
hi and mystery of the 
Orient. 
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bued with a genuine enthusiasm for 
his subject, and gifted with a delicate 
sense of colour and intuitive percep- 
tlOn of the best point of view. the artist 
has successfully caught the subtle 
charm of the formal garden, and in his 
interesting text he gives much valuable 
information about former owners of 
the charming retreats he knows so 
well, 
The "Old and New jap
n" of Mr. 
11 


The "Legend in 
Japanese Art," of M. joly, with its 
fine fac-similes in colour of rare prints 
by native artists, is a truly mon- 
umental work. the preparation of which 
has occupied many years, and has 
evidently been a labour of love. It 
gives lucid explanations of Attributes 
and Emblems. and tells at length a 
great number of representative 
legends. so that it will be of great 
value, not only to the expert con- 
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noisseur but to the neophyte, eager 
to find out the meaning of the designs 
on the treasures he has collected. It 
seems a pity however that there is no 
English index, for those to whom the 
Japanese .one will be of use are com- 
paratively few. 
Worthy so far as its letterpress is 


eloquent descriptions of little known 
survivals of historic buildings, will 
delight all admirers of the French 
capital. The author evidently knows 
his native city well, and as curator of 
the Carnavalet Museum, he has ex- 
ceptional facilities for the study of her 
past. The eulogy passed on him by the 
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concerned to rank with the best topo- 
graphical books of the seasons, M. 
Cain's .. Nooks and Corners of Old 
Paris, "1 with its numerous reproduc- 
tions of valuable engravings and 
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famous dramatic author, Victorien 
Sardou, will be cordially endorsed by 
the readers of his latest work, so redo- 
lent is it of the aroma of the long ago, 
and so forcibly does its writer realize 
the personalities of those who figure on 
his stag.e. 
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A word of recognition is also due to 
the delightful drawings, some of which 
are in colour, of typical scenes in 
George Eliot's .. Silas Marner" by 
Hugh Thomson,l who has shown a 
very true appreciation of that master- 
piece of literature, with its pathetic 
humour and realization of the tragic 
possibilities underlying human life. 
The .. Finding of Eppie," and the 
.. Appearance ofthe Weaver at the Ball 
with her in his arms" are specially 
successful in the simple directness 
with which they tell their story, but 
the" Interview b
tween Godfrey and 
his Father," and the .. Company at 
the Rainbow," are also very good. 
The untimely death of Daniel Vièrge, 
who passed away in 1904, gives an 
added interest to the remarkable 
drawings in the beautiful edition of 
Don Quixote:! published some months 
ago. Struck down by paralysis in the 
very prime of life and permanently 
deprived of the use of his right hand, 
the French artist set to work, as soon as 
he recovered his powers of mind, to 
train the left, with which he achieved 
truly marvellous results, his mastery 
of the technique of black and white 
illustration, fertility of imagination and 
sense of humour having been rarely if 
ever surpassed. In dealing with Cer- 
vantes' immortal romance Vièrge was 
peculiarly at home, his delicate com- 
positions, with their tender gradations 
of grey, catching the very spirit of their 
theme. The" Fight with the Bis- 
caine," " Don Quixote unarmed by the 
six Damsel
," and "Don Quixote 
surprised by Dona Rodriguez," are 
true masterpieces of design and execu- 
tion, as are also some of the smaller 
drawings, such as the .. Knight in the 
supposed Castle," and .. More Books 
of Chivalry arrive,'" 
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Distinguished a m 0 n g s t recently 
issued technical handbooks for clear- 
ness of definition and the excellence of 
their illustrations, are the .. Essentials 
in Architecture" of Mr. Belcher l and 
the" Heraldry as Art.. 2 of Mr. Eve. 
The author of the former goes to the 
very root of the matter, and his work 
should be studied by all who wish to 
obtain a grasp of the principles of archi- 
tectural styles. Mr. Eve, too, very 
clearly defines what should be the aim 
of the adapter of ancient arms or the 
originator of new designs and the 
numerous reproductions he gives of old 
and modern Armorial Bearings include 
beautiful drawings by Holbein and 
Dürer as well as several examples of 
his own compositions. 


The indefatigable Mr. Lang is always 
interesting, and his new v 0 I u m e 
.. Tales of Troy and Greece,..l with 
its charming illustrations by Mr. Ford, 
is as fascinating as are any of its pre- 
decessors, Avoiding the error of con- 
descending to his audiences the writer 
calls up vivid pictures of the fair Helen 
and her noble lovers, of Ulysses, 
Theseus, Perseus, and other gallant 
warriors, in which he well brings out 
the Greek belief in the inevitableness of 
fate. No less fully has Mr. Ford realised 
the atmosphere in which were evolved 
the poetic legends he delights in inter- 
preting .. Achilles pities Penthesilea 
after slaying her." .. How Ullyses met 
Nausicaa," and the "Rescue of Andro- 
meda, " are real gems of artistic black 
and white design, and will do much to 
to give the young a taste for the 
classic lore that is so full of inspiration, 
yet is often made so forbidding, 
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PART 1. 


THE man of taste with a love for 
old prints but unequipped with 
the necessary training approaches the 
subject with a natural timidity. He 
is fearful of embarking on investments 
even in a minor degree by following 
his own unguided fancy. He sees the 
possibilities of print-collecting as a 
fascinating and possibly as a remunera- 
tive hobby, but his chief difficulty is. 
where to begin. 
If he be at all curious he will have 
visited collections exhibited at the 
museums and elsewhere. where superb 
examples are carefully guarded and 
rapturously catalogued. "Trial proof, ., 
or "first state,-' or "early state before 
the insertion of the windmill," or some 
other such technicality will make 
"confusion worse confounded" in his 
mind. Add to this the fact that daily 
all through the season of art auction 
sales he reads in his newspaper that 
such and such an impression of an 
engraver's work brings ;[500 or that a 
whole school of engravers have risen 
four times in value under the hammer 
in as many years. It is not. therefore. 
to be wondered that the ordinary man 
conceives the idea that print-collecting 
cannot be pursued by anyone without a 
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balance at his banker's. But we shall 
endeavour to show that such an idea is 
erroneous. It is undoubtedly true that 
in the world of fashionable collecting no 
price is too prohibitive, But there is 
still left for the man who takes the 
trouble to master the rudiments of his 
hobby a splendid opportunity of ac- 
quiring at the cost of a few shillings 
apiece. a fine collection of old prints, 
In the hints conveyed in this artIcle 
various indications will be given as to 
the method of procedure. It will be 
necessary to counsel the beginner to 
avoid certain schools of engraving 
because fashion has stepped in and 
made it impossible to buy except at the 
top price. On the other hand there 
are schools no less artistic and 
no less excellent in technique which 
have been neglected. There are 
"booms" in the world of print-collect- 
ing and there are "slumps" in the 
market. The art of collecting wisely 
is to take advantage of fluctuations. 
Baxter colour-prints procurable a few 
years ago for a few pence are now 
worth as many half sovereigns; on the 
other hand Hogarth's line engravings 
once worth many pounds are now only 
worth a few 
hillings. 
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The beginner must first of all learn 
thoroughly to differentiate between the 
various classes of engraving. He must 
readily know at sight a mezzotint, a 
copper line engraving, an aquatint. a 
lithograph. a steel-engraving. a wood- 
engraving, and an etching. At the 
outset he cannot do better than procure 
a cheap specimen of each from a 
second-hand print shop, not paying 
much apiece. By the careful study of 
these under a magnifying glass and by 
consulting a practical handbook on the 
subject he will learn to marvel at the 
patient skill of the men who produced 
these results in wonderful black and 
white. His first examination of a 
small steel-engraving after one of 
Turner's drawings. such as appeared 
in some of the old" Annuals". will be 
a revelation to him. He will be sur- 
prisingly lacking in enthusiasm if he 
does not thirst for fuller knowledge OI 
this translation into delicate lines OI 
the 
lender minarets and flying clouds 
of some colour dream of Venice. 
Let it be granted. as our school text- 
books of Euclid have it. that the 
beginner has made a commencement 
and turned over scores of books in the 
.. Sixties" and browsed among the fine 
wood-engravers' work of that period. 
that he has similarly explored some OI 
the fine-art volumes embellished with 
steel-engravings after Lawrence and 
others which used to decorate the 
drawing-room tables in the "Thirties" 
when the Amelia Sedleys and the 
Becky Sharps warbled the songs of 
Thomas Haynes Bayly. Here then 
are two schools, the middle-Victorian 
wood-engravers and the early- Victorian 
steel-engravers. to which latter belong 
the remarkable series of splendid en- 
gravings after the work of Turner who 
trained a crowd of men to translate him 
in black and white and inspired them 
with some of his own genius. 
This, for a beginning to bridge over 
the period between modern process 
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work and the old days. Looking back- 
ward5 towards the golden age of en- 
graving we pass through the Bewick 
school of wood-engraving. And 
Bewick be it said is more truly the 
father of modern wood-engraving than 
were the engravers of the" Sixties" in 
the shops of Dalziel and Swain. 
Bewick with his white line work paved 
the way for Pannemaker the great 
Belgian wood-engraver and for Mr. 
Timothy Cole whose marvellous work 
in interpreting the portraits of the old 
masters into the terms of blac
 and 
white is inimitable. to say nothing of 
the great school of American wood- 
engravers who have. with Bewick as a 
patron saint and Linton as a preceptor. 
developed the art of manipulating the 
graver on a boxwood block to such a 
degree of delicacy as to equal the steel- 
engraver in minuteness. 
To plunge into the eighteenth century 
is to find one's self in the midst of a 
turmoil of fashionable collecting. The 
wary collector will step aside from the 
"mob of gentlemen" who bid with ease. 
(to twist one of Pope's lines), and he 
will in his early days leave mezzotints 
after Sir Joshua. colour-prints of the 
pretty school of Bartolozzi, Angelica 
Kauffmann, or George Morland, to 
English lovers of the precious and to 
Americans with wealth. There are 
byways where there is less tumult and 
quite as much artistic enjoyment. 
And here it is opportune to lay down 
as an axiom that the artistic merit of a 
print does not depend on the value in 
pounds shillings and pence which is 
its market price. There is quite as 
much enjoyment in store for the man 
of limited means as for the millionaire. 
Money can buy most things but it 
cannot buy taste. 
In the illustration we give a fine 
portrait of Sir Philip Sidney, the 
modern Mecænas and patron of learn- 
ing. the reader will see for himself 
the type of old line engraving done 
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on copper in eighteenth century 
days to which he may devote his 
attention. It was executed by 
George Vertue who died in 1756 and 
was buried in the cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey. Together with a 
Dutchman, Jacobus Houbraken, Vertue 
embarked on a publication of the 
" Heads of Il- 
lustrious Per- 
sons of Great 
Britain" which 
appeared in 
1747. Some of 
these portraits 
are of greater 
value than 
others but all 
are done in ex- 
cellent manner. 
Vertue's Ben 
Jonson, his Swift 
and his Dryden 
are well known; 
the first is the 
rarest and fet- 
ches .t10 when 
in a very fine 
state, but Dry- 
den may be pro- 
cured for half a 
sovereign or 
less, and Thomas 
Sackcvílle, Earlof 
Dorset,a splen- 
did piece of 
of engraving, 
for about five 
shillings. 
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Houbraken, 
like Vertue, 
varIes con- 
siderably in price. George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, a proof before 
letters, is worth .t3 10s. An ordinary 
print such as may readily be picked 
up in a second-hand bookseller's 
portfolios may be had for a few 
shillings and is good value for money 

t that, provided it is not too faint 


an impression from a much worn 
plate. Before collecting Houbraken or 
Vertue the beginner had better examine 
one or two fine specimens, as some 
years ago a great number were put on 
the market from worn plates with 
broken lines retouched. The illustra- 
tion we give of Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough a ft e r 
Kneller's cele- 
brated portrait, 
is a typical ex- 
ample of the 
beauty of Hou- 
braken's work 
in line. 
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The illustra- 
ted books and 
magazines of 
the eighteenth 
century offer a 
fine field for the 
beginner. The 
Gentleman's, the 
European, and 
many others 
contain hun- 
dreds of line 
portraits of 
celebrities, and 
similarly many 
of the little 
sought after 
books of the 
period have 
frontispiece s 
wit h exquiste 
stipple engrav- 
ings of fancy 
subjects of pas- 
toral scenes. 


\. 
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It should here be noted that stipple 
work, that is the use of dots is em- 
ployed in conjunction with line, and 
an examination under a magnify- 
ing-glass will show the student 
that the tone of flesh in portraits 
is produced by nothing but dots. 
A school arose at the end of the 
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eighteenth century, which, under 
the influence of Ryland the forger, 
Blake the mystic poet, Bartolozzi 
and others, devoted itself to stipple 
entirely. Here will be found the 
most wonderful skill of the engraver 
in producing effects in an almost mir- 
aculous manner by the studied arrange- 
ment of thousands 
of dots on the 
copper plate. 
In the prelimin- 
ary essay into the 
realm of collecting 
it is safer for the 
tyro to eschew 
etching, which is 
a study in itself. 
Colour-prints, of 
course, are at 
once placed out of 
his reach. Litho- 
graphy will appeal 
to him, and later 
we will indicate 
what he may 
select from this 
school. 
As a piece of 
interesting pren- 
tice work he may 
with profit take the minor eighteenth 
century line engravers and compare 
their work on copper with the nine- 
teenth century line engravers on 
steel. He will discover many things. 
The latter in their portraits with soft, 
almost insipid. character, in spite of 
marvellous technique, lose a good deal 
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of the rugged strength and virility of the 
earlier men. Drake in the copper 
engraver's hands was a fierce little 
buccaneE:.r; under the steel engraver"s 
touch he becomes a courtly gentleman. 
- and that from the same original por- 
trait. The student will discover, too. 
that in portraits after the sleek 
school of Lely, or 
after the polished 
Vandyck, this 
matters little, and 
in our illustration 
of the Countess of 
Decvonslzire after 
Vandyck it will be 
seen that the oil 
portrait suffers 
little in the trans- 
lation from colour 
into the terms of 
black and white 
according to the 
steel engraver's 
ideals of softness 
and delicacy. 
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It cannot be 
gainsaid that the 
excursion into the 
byways of engrav- 
ing brings with it an illuminating influ- 
ence on the study of literary and social 
history. It involves a passing glimpse of 
costume and a leaning towards bio- 
graphy. The Genius of Engraving is 
a jealous goddess who claims no half- 
hearted love from he.r votariE:.s, but .. to 
love her is a liberal education." 


(To be confinued.) 
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EARLY 
BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS, 
A. W, POLLARD. 


WITHIN little more than a year 
after Caxton had set up his 
presses at Westminster, one of his 
apprentices might have been observed 
nailing up, perhaps on a post in St. 
Paul's Churchyard, the following 
quaintly worded advertisement :- 


of selling to unwary customers. But 
the .. pyes" of which Caxton desired 
to dispose were not of this sort. .. Pye" 
was the English form of the Latin Pica 
or Diredorium, the guide used by priests 
and devout laymen to learn what combi- 
nation of collects and other prayers, 
etc., was to be 
said when a 
Saint's day fell 
in Holy Week. 
or in the Octave 
of E a s t e r, or 
any of the other 
great movable 
Feasts which 
vary with it. 
In Caxton's 
days London, 
like many other 
English dioce- 
ses, had given up its own arrange- 
ment of services and adopted that 
of Salisbury, so that Caxton could 
hope for purchasers of his Pye from 
the greater part of England. The 
meaning of the phrase .. pyes of two 
and thre comemoracions" is matter of 
controversy. Blades in his WilHam 
Caxton accepted Dr. Rock's explanation 
that a pye oftwo commemorations gave 
the rules for Easter and Whitsuntide, 
and a pye of three commemorations 
those for Easter, Whitsuntide, and 
Trinity. Unluckily the book which 


JEit pItionþ Jttan (þíritud 0) t
m}mtl to bþt onþ 
pbcs of t
o anb tl)tt tOmtmorariõø of CaliCburi 1)(è 
t!npr
"tii) after tI, tinme of t
í9 pttCit Ictttt il1
itbt 
k>> 'Wd anb ttutþ rottett,latc 
þm coUtt to \beCtJ1to
 
utetee in to t
 almottfCrpt at t
 ttttJ p1(e ann IJt cta, 

aut tI,m goob d)t
 .... 

tlWfuo Cttt æÐuta 


The" present lettre" was Caxton's 
.. Type 3," and the unevenly spaced 
lines printed in it are about five inches 
in length. The" pyes of two and thre 
comemoracions" advertised by this 
humble bill may suggest to the profane 
either .. the funeral bak'd meats" 
which, according to Hamlet, .. did 
coldly furnish forth the marriage tables" 
for his mother's second wedding; or 
that mysterious dish .. that hath been 
twies hoot and twies coold," which the 
host in the Canterbury Tales accuses 
the cook (who" wel coud bake apye") 
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Caxton was advertising has come down 
to us only in four fragments, found in 
the cover of a cOPy of his Boethius in the 
Grammar School Library at St, Albans, 
and these contain between them no 
more than sixteen pages. The adver- 
tisement, however, may well interest 
us more than the book with which it is 
concerned. It is probable that it had 
predecessors and numerous early suc- 
cessors. But, as far as I know. it is the 
only document of the kind which has 
come down to us from any English 
press before the close not merely ofthe 
15th century, but also of the 16th. 
Moreover we owe to it our knowledge 
of the sign, the Red Pale, which Cax- 
ton adopted for his printing-house, the 
.. pale" being presumably a heraldic 
pale, i.e., a broad vertical band stretch- 
ing down the centre of a shield. Among 
other points which may strike us in this 
earliest English advertisement are the 
entire absence of any attempt to catch 
the reader's attention, the vague assur- 
ance of cheapness instead of a definite 
price, and the Latin note, Supplieo stet 
cedula (' please don 'ttear down the bill'). 
Explanations may easily be offered on 
each point. Advertisements about 1478 
must have been so rare that there was 
no need as yet to cultivate the arts of 
.. display." Early books were sold in 
a variety of forms, on paper and parch- 
ment, rubricated and unrubricated, 
bound and unbound, and early adver- 
tisers appear to have shrunk from the 
task of putting in print the prices 
answering to all these possible varia- 
tions. Lastly, the best places for Cax- 
tOn to post his advertisement would be 
in the precincts of churches, and from 
the Very Reverend Dean, who might 
consider bill-posting near his cathedral 
a breach of privilege, to the rascally 
choir boy, rejoicing to interfere with 
anything he could, most especially with 
a silly advertisement about the wrong 
sort of'pyes,' almost everyone who read 
the bIll would know Latin and might 
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be trusted to consider the use of that 
language for the note as a rather flatter- 
ing appeal to his better instincts. 
Except this solitary poster of Cax- 
ton's all the advertisements of 15th 
century books which have come to my 
knowledge were issued by German 
firms. It is hardly probable that 
Gutenberg pushed his wares in this 
way, though Fust, who took books to 
sell at Paris, may have done so. 
Fust died at Paris in 1466, and his 
son-in-law and partner, PeterSchoeffer, 
who carried on the business till past the 
close of the century, in or about 1469, 
takes us out of the region of conjec.- 
ture and probabilities by issuing an 
advertisement of which a copy has 
been discovered. 
.. Those who wish," it begins, .. to 
buy for themselves the underwritten 
books, corrected with great diligence, 
and printed at Mainz in type of this 
sort, well-finished, should come to the 
place of abode underwritten." 
In the unique copy of this Advertise- 
ment which has come down to us 
Schoeffer"s traveller has supplied the 
name of his .. place of abode" by 
writing" V enditorlibrorum repertibilis 
est in hospicio dicto zum willden 
mann" the bookseller is to be found 
at the sign of the Wild Man. 
Of the twenty-one books advertized 
in the list the first is a .. fine Bible on 
parchment," obviously the splendid 
Fust cmd Schoeffer Bible of 1462. 
Farther down we find the Canon of the 
Mass. of which there are copies at 
Oxford and St. Petersburg, and a 
Psalter with Antiphons in a great and 
large character, of which a sample is 
given at the foot of the list in the words 
.. Hec est littera psalterij." Next to 


. Volentrs sibi comparare infrascriptos libros magna 
cum diligentia correctos ac in huiusmodi liUrra moguntie 
impressos. bene continuatos. veniant ad locum habitation is 
infrascriptum. 
. Unluckily the list, which has been cut and joined 
again has lost a line at this point. Mr. Duff. who gives a 
reduced facsimile in his" Early Printed Books." jdentjfie
 
the Psalter with that of 1459. but as this was a monastic 
psalter, it is more 1ikely that the reference is to the edition 
of 14
7. 
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this is a mention of the Catholicon of 
John of Genoa, apparently the edition 
of 1460, probably printed by Gutenberg, 
of which Schoeffer seems to have 
bought up the stock. Other entries 
are of works by Thomas Aquinas, 
Augustine, Gerson and Nider. with the 
Institutes of Justinian and a volume of 
Decretals. 
Of the twenty-one books only three 
cannot be identified with extant edi- 
tions printed at Mainz. viz., two works 
by Nider and the " History of Grisild, 
or Concerning the Great Constancy of 
Women." Early Cologne editions are 
known of all three, but in face of 
the distinct statements that the books 
advertized were printed at Mainz we 
must not assume that Schoeffer had 
slipped these in among his own pro- 
ductions, 
Besides this general catalogue of his 
stock at a date about three years after 
the death of Fust, Schoeffer issued a 
prospectus or preliminary announce- 
ment of an important single work, his 
edition of the Epistle of S. Jerome. 
which appeared in September, 1470. 
This is rather an amusing document, 
as it was plainly elicited by the appear- 
ance at Strassburg of a rival edition 
from the press of Johann Mentelin 
while Schoeffer's was being printed. 
Schoeffer, therefore, insists that his 
edition is worth waiting for, and im- 
plores the devout not to be led into 
buying an inferior work when the 
ideal edition will be ready shortly. 
There is no reason to suspect Men- 
telin of having rushed out his edition of 
the Letters of S. Jerome merely to 
forestall Schoeffer, but he had certainly 
no reason to love the Mainz firm, which 
some years before this had played 
him a mean trick. Among the books 
advertized in Schoeffer's longer list is a 
S. Augustine "On Christian doctrine, 
with a notable table very profitable to 
preachers." This book had been 


brought to Mentelin to print by a 
student who had spent much trouble in 
securing a good text. and who wrote a 
preface of some length on the diffi- 
culties which he had encountered, and 
how he thought that the best way to 
give permanence to the results of his 
labours was to bring it to Johann 
Mentelin to print. Fust not only re- 
printed Mentelin's edition with im- 
provements, but reprinted also the 
preface -.' substituting his own name 
for that of his rival, a trick which even 
in the 15th century cannot have been 
considered good form. 
It is quite possible that Mentelin also 
printed an advertisement of his edi- 
tion of Jerome's Letters, as single 
sheets of this kind have come down to 
us only by happy accidents and the 
great majority of them must have 
perished. We find a reference to the 
book among other works in a very 
interesting advertisement primarily of 
another volume of Letters, those of S. 
Augustine, which Mentelin issued a 
year or two later. 
Volentes emere eplstolas Aurelii Augustini Yponen- 
sium presulis dignissimi. in Quibus nondum humane 
eloQuenlie facundia sonat, verum etiam plurimi sacre 
scripture passus ditt.ciles et obscurrissimi lucide rxponun- 
tur. heresesQue et errores a recta fide devii Quasi malleo 
solidissime veritatis conteruntur. et totius vite agendi 
norma in ipsis perstringitur, virtutum monstrantur in- 
signia, et vida queque ad ima mergentia iusta racione 
culpantur 
Fortalicium fidei 
Item epistolas quoque benedicti Jeronimi 
]05ephum de antiquitatibus et bello iudaico 
Virgilium 
Terencium 
Scrutinium scripturarum 
Librum confessionum beati Augustini 
Valerium Maximum 
Veniat ad hospicium zu dem , 


The charm of this list is that it links 
together nine works by a printer who 
seldom dated and only in two cases 
signed his books, and thus materially 
helps us in fixing their chronological 
order. An advertisement of this kind 
bears negative as well as positive evi- 
dence. We know that the books which 
it names must have been published at 
the time it was printed, and we may be 
sure also that any important book of 


. Efforts have been made to prove that Fust"s edition 
was the earlier. but the weight of evidence is strongly on 
the other side. 
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EARLY BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 


the same group, which it does not 
name, must have been published after- 
wards. In this way we can assign the 
appearance of this advertisement to 
one of the two years 1471 or 1472, 
and can thus attribute books like the 
" Josephus" and " Virgil," as to which 
we have no other external evidence, to 
this period. 
Another advertisement of Mentelin's 
obviously began by singing the praises 
of a particular book, but its upper half 
has been lost. What remains reads as 
follows: - 
Cupiens igitur pretactum volumen emere cum ceteris 
subscriptis bene emendatis veniat ad hospicium infra 
notatum et habebit largum venditorem 
Item speculum historiae Vincencii 
Item summa Astaxani 
Item archidyaconum super decretis 
Item Ysidorum Ethymologiarum. 


What was the book specially adver- 
tized? The answer is not so difficult 
as it might seem. Two of the four 
named in the supplementary list have 
their quires stamped by hand. The 
only other book from Mentelin's press 
in the British Museum collection that 
possesses these stamped signatures is 
the Concordance to the Bible. compiled 
by Conradus de Alemania, and it was 
on a blank page of this book that 
Mentelin pulled the proof of his ad- 
vertisement, half of which has been 
preserved. There can be little doubt 
that it was the Concordance that the 
bill was specially intended to push. 
In an article on Book Advertisements 
of the Fifteenth Century, contributed 
some five-and-twenty years ago by Dr. 
Wilhelm Meyer to the "Central blatt 
für Bibliothekswesen." a dozen or 
more other German advertisements are 
enumerated; one of a Latin Bible by 
Heinrich Eggestein. another Strassburg 
printer; one by Johann Zainer, ofUlm, 
mentioning fifteen books of which four- 
teen have been traced to his own 
press; another by his kinsman, Günther 
Zainer, of Augsburg, mentioning eleven 
books. The Abbot of the Monastery 
of SS. Ulrich and Afra, at Augsburg, 
also issued a special advertisement of 


an edition of the great Speculum His- 
toriale of Vincent de Beauvais, printed 
at his monastery with the types of 
Anton Sorgo After his return from his 
ten years stay at Venice. that fine 
printer, Erhard Ratdolt. also issued 
several advertisements at Augsburg, 
and Koberger and Sensenschmidt, of 
N uremberg, took the same means of 
quickening the sale of their publica- 
tions. 
All of the advertisements hitherto 
noted have been essentially printers' 
advertisements, many of them laying 
stress on the fact that they offer an 
example of the type in which the books 
mentioned are printed. Occasionally, 
however, a printer would act as an 
agent or bookseller for other firms. 
While Ratdolt was still at Venice he 
printed a very handsome advertise- 
ment in red and black headed, "Libri 
venales Venetiis impressi." in which 
some forty-six books were enumerated 
under six classes. Theology. Logic. 
Humanity and Poetry. Canon and Civil 
Law, Astronomy and Geometry, and 
Medicine. A few years later an even 
more interesting list in Low German 
was printed by the Brothers of the 
Common Life of Rostock. A copy of 
this was very generously presented by 
the University Library, at Upsala, to 
the British Museum. where it is made 
more interesting still by being bound 
with a draft report on it, written to 
bring the donation to the notice of the 
Trustees, by Mr. Proctor. who trans- 
lated the opening lines as follows: - 
"Be it known to all folk that here 
are for sale the underwritten books in 
German. If any man have a mind to 
buy the underwritten books or others 
like unto them let him come to the 
place or tavern hereunder written, and 
he will find a fair seller." 
The placard, Mr. Proctor goes on to 
note, is printed in the types used from 
1480 to 1520 by the Brothers of the 
Common Life at their house called 
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S. Michael of the Green Garden, at 
Rostock, and the date may be placed in 
the last fifteen years of the 15th cen- 
tury. Of the sixteen books, the first 
seven are theological, the next five are 
romances (the story of Troy, and of 
Alexander. the Seven Wise Masters, 
Melusina and Griseldis), and the last 
four again are theological. About half 
the books are productions of the 
Brothers' own press, and the fact that 
the rest are not so seems to show that 
they carried on a general bookselling 
trade, dealing also in books issued by 
other printers. 
The last advertisement sheet to 
which we need draw attention is one 
issued in 1474 by Johann Müller, of 
Königsberg, (better known under his 
Latin name, Johannes Regiomontanus), 
a famous mathematician and astrono- 
mer, who before he was called to 
Rome by Pope Sixtus IV., printed a 
few books at Nuremberg. This is 
interesting as being the first fully 
developed publisher's announcement, 
the books being distinguished accord- 
ing to the stages which they had 
reached, as .. now ready (haec duo 
explicita sunt), .. in the press" (haec 
duo opera iam prope absoluta sunt), 
and in preparation. Its last sentence, 
moreover, strikes an intensely personal 
and pathetic note. The opening words. 
not quite easy to construe literally. ( ) 
speak of the writer's determination to 
employ the wonderful new art of print- 
ing on what should be real monuments, 
and when this, he says, is done .. ifthe 
craftsman presently fall asleep death 
will not be bitter, for he will have left 
as a legacy to posterity a gift by which 
they will for ever be able to free them- 
from lack of books." It is plain that 
he was already ailing, and two years 
later death, as he had foreboded, over- 
took him in the midst of his astronomi- 
cal work. 
The pioneer publisher of the next 


Postremo omnicm artem illam mirificam litterarum 
formatricem monimentisstabiJibus mandarr decretum est. 


generation, Aldus Manutius, i!>sued 
some lists of his Greek books, but few 
16th century advertisements of this 
kind seem to be known. As has been 
noted they seem to have originated and 
to have been chiefly used in Germany, 
and it is possible that the German cus- 
tom of sending travellers round the 
chief towns to do what business they 
could by displaying a stock of books at 
an inn, never came into fashion in 
other countries and gradually died out 
in Germany itself. It may have been 
killed by the success of the Frankfort 
book-fair which rapidly increased in 
importance during the 16th century, 
and enabled publishers, without the 
expense and risk of travelling, to 
supply local booksellers and individual 
book-buyers, who saved their money 
to spend at fair-time. The Catalogues 
of the Frankfort Fair came to include 
the better part of the German output, 
and other countries, even including 
England. gradually sought to be repre- 
sented at it. 
As to how English printers adver- 
tized their books during the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries we 
have no information. It is clear from 
the prefaces to Andrew Maunsell's 
.. Catalogue of English printed Books," 
of which two parts were compiled and 
issued in 1595, that great uncertainty 
and ignorance prevailed as to what 
books were in print, A little before 
1650 English publishers awoke to the 
fact that one book might be made to 
advertize another by using the blank 
pages at the end for lists of the other 
publications of the same firm. Later 
still we h:we the Term Catalogues, 
which were supposed to give a list of 
all books published, and what has been 
called Book-Trade Bibliography begins 
in earnest. But this opens up a fresn 
subject. Here it must suffice to have 
given examples of some of the simple 
methods by which the earliest printers 
endeavoured to push their wares. 
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BOOK..PLATES 


BY 
'- Dr. GEORGE C. PEACHEY 
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FOLLOWING closely upon the in- 
vention of printing and the pro- 
duction of books came the need for 
something which would declare the 
ownership of each volume and the con- 
sequent introduction of book-plates as 
marks of possession. From the col- 
lection and study of these may be 
deduced incidentally the style of 
heraldic decoration and national taste 
belonging to any given period, the pro- 
gress of the art of engraving and the 
historical interest attaching to the per- 
sonality of the owner together with 
something of his family history and 
very often something of his character. 
To the majority of collectors com- 
parative rarity is the prime desidera- 
tum, but to the student the personal 
equation comes first, associated as it 
must be, with the events of the time 
and the surroundings of the owner. 
The adoption or grant of every 
armorial achievement revives some tale 
of the past, and if it be admitted that 
there is symbolism in heraldry, then 
each individual charge or accessory 
has its story, obscure and forgotten 
though it be. 
In the Igler wood-cut, cantíng its 
owner's name in the representation 
of a hedgehog ({gel) and its punning 
motto, we have the earliest known 
book-plate, taking us back to a period 
(1450) contemporary with the first 
attempts at printing, and we mayJairly 


assume its owner to have been among 
the first possessors of a printed book. 
In the plate of Cardinal Wolsey, 
which is to be seen at the British 
Museum pasted inside the cover of a 
folio volume formerly the property of 
the great Cardinal and later on that 
of his royal master Henry VIII., we 
look upon the only known example of 
the earliest English Ex-Libris. Strictly 
speaking, it is not a book-plate as the 
term is technically understood in this 
country, since instead of being printed 
or engraved it is drawn and illuminated 
by hand, but by virtue of the historical 
interest attaching to the personality of 
its owner, it stands out paramount 
and alone in the history of English 
Ex-Libris. 
The design might well have been 
intended to symbolise the Cardinal's 
career. The gorgeous magnificence 
of the whole and the golden platform 
on which stand pillars supporting a 
canopy of state would represent the 
height of power and opulence to which 
he attained: the Holy Dove in splen- 
dour, his clerical calling; the Cardi- 
nal's hat with its six tassels, his rank; 
the Tudor roses, the purple and scarlet, 
his propinquity to the person of the 
monarch; while the griffin supporters, 
according to Guillim, would set forth 
that it was the property of a valorous 
soldier who would dare all dangers and 
even death itself rather than become 
captive. 
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doe, æt. 13 in 1718, and wife of 
Thomas Bradford of Durham, M.D. 
A comparison with the bookpiles of 
Ra. Brockett, Durham, and Cuth. 
Smith, Durham, each similarly of the 
Chippendale Armorial design, adds 
another point in favour of the sup- 
posed identity. 
The bookplate of the eccentric Sir 
John Hill, physician, author, play- 
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The plate of T. Bradford, M.D., is 
reproduced here-for the first time 
be it noted-in consequence of its ex- 
cessive rarity. Sir Arthur Vicars, 
Ulster King of Arms, when compiling 
his list of bookpiles, had never seen a 
copy, and none figured in the collec- 
tions of Sir W ollaston Franks, Rev. T. 
Carson, or Mr. Julian Marshall. The 
identity of the owner has not 
been established 
beyond question, but 
there is good reason 
to believe that he 
was the Thomas 
Bradford of All Hal- 
lows, London Wall, 
21 years of age and 
upwards, bachelor, 
who 0 b t a i n e d a 
licence1Acg.1747, to 
marry Mary Erring- 
ton, of St. Mary Un- 
dershaft, 21 years of 
age and upwards, 
spinster, and is allu- 
ded to in the Durham 
Cathedral Registers 
as "25 July 1768, 
Dr. Thos. Bradford, 
physician, buried." 
Furthermore, in 
his will (P.C.C. 308 
Seeker), dated 14 
Jan. 1764, proved 30 
Aug. 1768, he des- 
cribes himself as 
Thomas Bradford of 
the City of Durham, 
Dr. of Physick; and 
in that of Mary, 
wife of Thos. Bradford, Dr. of 
Physick (P.C.C. 240 Lisle), proved by 
him 17 Aug. 1749, she mentions her 
marriage settlement dated 8 Feb. 
1747 8, and is deseribed as "late of 
San doe in the parish of St. John Lee, 
co. York," she being the daughter, 
according to Bateson (Hist. Northum- 
berland) of Thomas Errington of San- 
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wright and editor, has many points of 
interest. It bears the arms of Hill 
of Denham Place, Bucks, where Sir 
John was buried, but in doing .so it 
gives the lie to the boast, which vanity 
had prompted in his earlier years, that 
he was a natural son of the Duke of 
Richmond whose arms he is said to 
have used upon his seal. The plate 
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was probably engraved about 1750. 
after his first wife's death, but before 
his marriage with the Hon. Wilhel- 
mina Jones, sister of the eccentric 
Viscount Ranelagh who, much to 
Hill's discomfiture, expounded the 
theory that the welfare of the country 
demanded a continual intermixture of 
the upper and lower classes_of society. 


to apply for admission to the Royal 
Society, he disregarded the warning 
and as a result his application was re- 
jected. It is said that the illustrious 
Haller, with whom he corresponded, 
had addressed him as such and that in 
reply Hill wrote that he had the honour 
"Not to be a member of the Royal 
Society of London," deigning, however 
bye; way of counter- 
blast, as his book- 
plate shows, to use 
the title conferred 
upon him by the 
Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Bor- 
deaux. 
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The inscription upon the plate has a 
history characteristic of the owner. 
His vanity made him aspire to the right 
to use the title F.R.S. upon the title- 
pages of the many publications bearing 
his name, and in spite of a friendly 
hint that it would be impolitic and futile 


The Doctorate of 
St. Andrew's he is 
said to have pur- 
chased for a pound 
note, and his use of 
these ti tIe s was 
seized upon by the 
poet Smart, whom 
Hill had written 
down an ass, as ob- 
jects of ridicule in 
"The Hilliad:" 


While Jargon gave his titles 
on a block 
And styled him M.D. Acad. 
Budig. Soc. 


I' 


A note adds, "J argon 
is here properly in- 
troduced graving our 
hero's titles, which 
are admirably 
brought into verse." 


There are more unlikely things than 
that Smart had come across a copy of 
the book-plate and that he availed 
himself of the opportunity it afforded 
of ridiculing the vainglorious methods 
of his verbose antagonist. 
(To be conténued). 
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THE SIGNORA ANNA COSTANTINI. 


THE revival of Italian literature in 
recent years had its beginnings 
in the first half of the last century, in 
those times of political stress and 
storm, which acted as such a powerful 
stimulus to the creative and imaginative 
faculties of men of genius, not in Italy 
alone, but throughout Europe. 
That the seed sown by Alfieri, 
Goldoni, Mazzini, Silvio Pellico. 
Leopardi. and Manzoni has not fallen on 
stony ground. is shown by the existence 
of so many excellent writers whose 
names are household words in Italy. 
and who are beginning to find a wider 
recognition. Some of these must, of 
necessity, content themselves with the 
appreciation of their fellow-country- 
men, because of the entirely local, or 
rather Latin character of their work. 
which savours too much of the Decam- 
erone to be generally acceptable. 
Modern Italian literature has been 
accused of showing too much the effect 
of Transalpine influences; but, while 
this is to some extent true of the 
society novel, there is a sturdy growth. 
thoroughly national in inspiration. 
The Italian mind tends naturally to 
writing of a psychological character. 
pitiless in analysis, and generally 
so frank in expression. so fearless and 
unhampered in choice of subject. that 
much of it will not bear translation into 
English. It is curious to note that the 


broader sociological aspects of life find 
expression in the work of a woman, 
Matilde Serao whose breadth of effect is 
obtained without suppression of detail. 
This is the more remarkable for the 
fact that, although several women have 
won places for themselves in the fore- 
most ranks of both prose and poetry in 
Italy, feminine invasion of the literary 
field is both disparaged and discouraged. 
In Italy, as elsewhere, poetry is not 
as flourishing as prose, but though 
Carducci is no more. and Gabriele 
D' Annunzio has of late years forsaken 
poetry for the drama, Ada Negri and 
Arturo Graf are keeping the torch 
burning, and the delightful verse of 
Pascarello in the Romagnolo dialect has 
a large circle of appreciative readers. 
The Protean Gabriele D'Annunzio, 
poet, playwright and novelist, is, with 
Fogazzaro, the best known writer ofthe 
psychological school, the latter show- 
ing forth the moral development of 
the individual soul, and its bearing on 
the solution of social problems, while 
D' Annunzio, for whom neither morality 
nor immorality exist. save as the in- 
dividual succeeds or fails in impressing 
his personality on his surroundings, 
assumes the impartial attitude of" Art 
for Art's sake," and drapes his theme 
with the charm of his incomparable 
style. 
Writers of merit, ranging from the 
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psychological novelist to the author of sordid details serving but to accentuate 
the novel of incident and sentiment, are the warm tone of the picture. 
Giacomo Rovetta, Luigi de Capuana, Grazia Deledda's style,-and style 
De Amicis whose name is a household is the sine qua non of an Italian book,- 
word everywhere, Albertazzi, N eera, is simple, direct, and elegant. She 
Cena-one could e.xtend the list in- builds up her effects by the use of 
definitely. carefully chosen details, which, while 
Italian peasant life, with its patriar- presenting a picture of wonderful 
chal simplicity and wealth of local accuracy, are kept subordinate to the 
colour, varying so remarkably in the main interest and never clog the 
different provinces, offers a wide field advance of the story. It is this use of 
to the realistic writer as well as to the apposite detail that makes her books 
idealist, and one of the best of Italian so lifelike. She has, too, the felicity of 
novelists, Grazia Deledda has chosen leaving enough to the imagination, 
this ground and made it her own. She without which quality the best of 
has the eye of the. tales is but tire- 
artist for the pic- some reading. In 
turesque quality, .. L'Omhra del Pas- 
and the feeling of salo," there is, 
the poet for the perhaps, a little 
sombre beauty of too much insist- 
her theme, but her f ence on the mono- 
scenes and her tonous round of 
people are real, ..... peasant life, and 
her character- the dulled and 
drawing is firm " ""... hopeless mental 
and pleasantly re- attitude it engen- 
strained. Sar- ders, butthis is re- 
dinia, her native lieved by touches 
island, is the fa- of humourous des- 
vourite locality for cription, and a 
her tales, and she -f - u 
 very real pathos. 
shows an intimate .-. The moral stand- 
, . , 
knowledge of the 
 / point is essentially 
primitive life led . un-English and 
by the conladini, of what would be the 
their quaint mediæval customs, and a turning point of the plot, namely 
sympathetic understanding of their Adone's relation to Caterina, here is 
fierce, passionate and unrelenting, yet regarded as a side-issue of small impor- 
tender and almost childlike natures. tance, the stress being laid upon the fact 
Elias Porlolu and Cenere are the best of their betrothal, and their association 
known of her Sardinian tales. dating from childhood, and not upon the 
In her latest book, II L'Omhra del intimacy oftheir relations. "L'Omhra 
Passalo," ("The Shadow of the Past,") del Passalo" is worth reading, not only 
the Signora Deledda has forsaken her for the melancholy beauty pervading its 
island for the banks of the Po, but her pages-the beauty of the monotonous, 
touch is as firm, her observation as mist-haunted, and, at times, snow- 
unerring, as at home with her Sardinian swept plain of northern Italy, but also 
mountaineers. There are in it for the excellent idea it gives of con- 
charming descriptions of the country temporary Italian literature in one of its 
at all seasons, of peasant life, even the most pleasant phases. 
34 
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BOOK-LOVER. POLITICIAN. 
and PHILANTHROPIST. 


By SAML. CLEGG. 


THE age succeeding" the days of 
Saturn and of Anne" was in Eng- 
land as otherwhere the age of the con- 
noisseur. The most typical name of 
the period is, perhaps, that of Horace 
Walpole. but his pretty wit as a writer, 
his social position and paradoxical 
career have won for him a pre-emi- 
nence and attention which by implica- 
tion hardly does justice to other collec- 
tors of the time. 
Among these an honourable place 
is held by Thomas Hollis, with whom 
Walpole may not unfairly be com- 
pared. Both, as inheritors of ample 
fortunes were in the position to 
gratify their whims -(and alike they 
had many); both had the tastes and 
inclinations of the connoisseur and 
dilettante; and both professed the 
same political faith. 
Born in London on April 14th, 1720, 
O.S., heir to a fine fortune and a family 
tradition of generosity Thomas Hollis 
also inherited the tastes and predilec- 
tions of his father Thomas Hollis (ob. 
1735) and his great-uncle Thomas 
Hollis (ob. 1730). 
The forbears of Hollis were politi- 
cally strong Whigs, and in matters 
religious, Dissenters of the Baptist per- 
suasion. Sheffield on this side and 
Harvard on the other side of the 
Atlantic profited by their large lib- 
eralities. 
Young Hollis was educated by teach- 
ers whose political and religious views 
sorted with those of his parents; and at 
the age of 13 he was sent to Amsterdam 


to learn Dutch. French and business. 
In 1739 he was admitted a law-student 
and had chambers at Lincoln Inn. 
The next necessary step in his eriu- 
cation was "the grand tour." which 
was duly made in company of Thomas 
Brand, his future heir. 
After a second tour throuqh Holland. 
Savoy, Italv. etc., in 1750, he returned 
home to take UP the not too arduous 
duties of a young gentleman of fortune. 
At this time Honis was desirous of 
entering Parliament. but thollqh 
strongly Whig in potitics he revolted 
at the methoris of party mana
emel1t 
under the Pelh
Tl1 regime and found it 
quite impossihle to obtain a seat 
without resorting to bribery. 
He therefore entered upon what was 
to him the evirientlv congenial occu- 
pations of the rii1ettante and connoisseur 
and began collecting books and merials, 
as he says. "for the purpose of illus- 
trating and upholding- liberty. preserv- 
ing the memory of its champions. to 
render tyranny and its abettors odious, 
to extend science and art. to keep 
alive the honour and estimation of 
their patrons and protectors. and to 
make the whole as useful as possible; 
abhorring an monoply; and if it should 
be the fitness of things to propagate 
the same benevolent spirit to pos- 
terity." 
The search for good copies of the 
works of writers like Bacon. Milton, 
Harrington, Sidney and Ludlow was 
engaged in with a view to the ensur- 
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ance of the possession of these works 
by various public libraries of Europe 
and America, a most praiseworthy 
blending of the collector and phil- 
anthropist. 
The libraries of Berne, Zurich and 
Harvard especially benefited by his 
generosity. 
Desirable works which existed only 
in ill-printed and unshapely editions, 
he had re-printed. and from the very 
laudable desire of rendering his gifts of 
books both beautiful and serviceable he 
had them put in bindings of capital 
quality. 
Though he did not bind them himself 
the personal care and direction which 
he gave to 
the coverings 
of his books 
entitle him 
almost en- 
tirely to any 
credit the 
bindings may 
deserve. His 
binder was a 
craftsman 
named 
Matthew- 
man, of 
whom little 
is known. Hollis had several quarrels 
with him and suspected him of Roman- 
ist tendencies owing to one or two 
unlucky occurrences, such as the 
burning of a case of books destined for 
Harvard, and later the mutilation of a 
copy of Prynne's Records of Parlia- 
ment. 


The stamps on Hollis's books, which 
were in several cases copied from coins 
or medals in his collection and for the 
rest part purposely designed by capable 
artists, were cut tor him by the medal 
list Pingo. 
They include figures of Britannia, 
Liberty, the owl of Minerva, the cadu- 
ceus of Mercury, the wand of Aescul- 


apius : the cock, olive and palm 
branches. the cap of liberty and the 
pugio or Roman short sword. 
The stamps on a coPy on red morocco 
of Toland's Milton, presented to M. 
Lefroy, of Leghorn, are here repro- 
duced (figures 1 and 2). 
A copy in green morocco bears on 
one cover stamps differing only from 
figure 2 in a slightly altered version of 
the seated Britannia, and on the other 
cover the stamps in figure 3. 
This coPy was given by Hollis to 
Samuel Salter - the Samuel Salt of 
Lamb's essay on .. The Old Benchers 
of the Inner Temple." and employer 
of John Lamb the father of Charles 
Lamb. 
Other 
Hollis bind- 
ings that 
have come 
under notice 
are decor- 
ated with 
one, or rarely 
two, of his 
emblems, 
and these 
suitable to 
the subject 
matter of 
the volume or connected with the 
book considered as a gift. 
A copy of Plato Redivivus has the 
Owl of Minerva four times repeated 
between the raised bands of the back 
and stamped over in the centre of each 
side. .. Locke on Government" is 
similarly decorated, and .. Ludlow's 
Tracts" bears the figure of Liberty. 
The copy of Toland's Milton, pre- 
sented to Mr. Lefroy has Hollis's 
favourite .. Liberty" quotation from 
Petrarch often written in his pre- 
sentation books, II Che trae l'uom del 
sepolcro, 
d in <vita il serha." (That 
which delivers man from the grave 
and keeps him in life). Hollis's pen- 
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manship varies very much in different 
books, for, like many bad writers, he 
seems to have had several styles, in 
addition to writing generally currente 
calamo, which latter blame he owns to 
as follows in a letter to Dr. Andrew 
Elliott- 
"Pray ex- 
cuse scrawl 
though I sel- 
dom write 
otherwis e 
except to 
worn en." 


It has been 
already men- 
tioned that 
Hollis antici- 
pat ed the 
munific e n c e 
which pro- 
mises to make the name of Carnegie 
the most universally monumental of 
our time, in his gifts of books to 
various libraries and institutions. 
The presentation volumes in the 
Bern Stadtbibliothek have on their 
sides the seated figure of Britannia 
with the legend "Oh Fair Britannia, 
Hail" beneath; and the Harvard 
books (' curiously bound' as runs the 
universi ty 
inventory I 
are decor- 
ated with 
the "lib- 
erty cap." 
Or an owl 
holding a 
pen in its 
talons, 
and bear 
the in- 
scription 
. By deeds Fi,Q- 
of peace." The colour-plate given is a 
reproduction of the binding of a copy of 
" Molesworth's Account of Denmark," 
and various tracts. 
The following quotation written on 


k 
.... 


" 


the second blank of this book evidently 
represents Hollis's sense of humour - 
"When Lord Molesworth's account of 
Denmark was first published, the Dan- 
ish Minister complained of it to King 
William, who asked what he would 
have him do. 
. Do,' replied 
he, 'Why, 
if your Ma- 
j esty had 
complained 
on such an 
affair my 
Master 
would have 
sent you the 
author's 
head.' . That 
I cannot do,' 
said the 
King, . but if you will, the author shall 
insert what you say in the second 
edition.' " 
The material used in the binding of 
the Hollis books is almost invariably a 
smooth morocco of excellent quality. in 
various colours, but oftenest red. The 
forwarding is most satisfactory and the 
books handle hard and open well, but 
the finishing although the emblematic 
stamps 
are gener- 
ally very 
sharp and 
clean -is 
somewhat 
crude. 
The Brit- 
ish Muse- 
um copyof 
Toland's 
Milton 
after be- 
3. ing ac- 
cepted by the authorities was rejected 
by them, possibly on account of the 
political proclivities of Hollis, for book 
collecting did not by any means e::.,;- 
haust his energies and politics were 
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an absorbing passion with him. The 
book was, however, ultimately ac- 
cepted, and indeed the refusal was 
somewhat ungracious on the part of 
the Trustees, who had a little before 
accepted from Hollis the copy book of 
Edward VI. written in Greek and Latin. 
At Mr. Charles Stanhope's sale, June 
3rd, 1760, Hollis purchased a portrait, 
painted by Cornelius Janssen, of Milton 
as a boy, which he evidently esteemed 
as the chief of his penates, for when 
not three weeks later a fire broke out at 
his lodgings in Bedford Street, he, with 
the true abandon of the collector, 
snatched up this portrait and leaving all 
else rushed out of the house. 


ernment to the editing of which Hollis 
had given most assiduous care. 
Through a Mr. Payne he sent five 
guineas to Dr. Saml. Johnson, the 
"great Cham of literature," to write 
a dissertation on the polite and liberal 
arts." Guineas and commission were 
promptlydec1ined. Imagination boggles 
at the thought of Johnson, with his fine 
crusted old Toryism, quill-driving for a 
dilettante Whig like Hollis. 
Though a deeply religious man. like 
Milton before him and Emerson after, 
he attended no place of worship and 
was very generally spoken of as an 
atheist. 
In 1770 Hollis announced his inten- 
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Other valuable portraits which came 
into Hollis's hands were a Sir Isaac 
Newton, by Zeeman, which he pre- 
sented to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1761; and the magnificent portrait of 
Oliver Cromwell, by Cooper, which he 
gave to Sidney Sussex College in 1764. 
In his memorandum of the latter gift, 
politics elbow philanthropic connois- 
seurship in the following lines :- - 


.. I freely declare it I am for old Noll 
Though his Government did a tyrant's resemble 
He made England great and her enemies tremble." 


An acquisition which gave Hollis par- 
ticular pleasure was John Milton's bed 
the one he died on- which was pur- 
chased in 1761. This year seems to 
have been a busy one, Hollis interest- 
ing himself in publishing several works. 


The Toland's Milton already men- 
tioned was published 1761, and in 1763 
followed Sidney's Discourse on Gov- 


tion of retiring from the engrossing 
pursuits he had hitherto followed, and 
retired to a farm at Corscombe vrles. 
Dorset. Even here the old political 
havers shewed themselves. for he 
named his fields after his favourite 
heroes. 


On New Year's Day, 1774, he died 
suddenly, and in conformity with the 
directions of his will was burit:d in one 
of his fields at a depth of ten feet and 
his grave immediately ploughed over. 


His property and name were inher- 
ited by the companion of his youth, 
Thomas Brand, who also made use of 
the stamps described, on his books. 
The memory of Hollis is piously and 
substantially perpetuated in the two 
bulky and discursive volumes of 
" Memoirs" written by Archdeacon 
Blackburne and illustrated by Basire 
and Cipriani. 
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THE WORKS OF TENNYSON. 
ANNOTATED. 


A POET can usually give extremely 
valuable help to the commenta- 
tor of his works, but he cannot be 
expected to say the last word about 
them; and we are not sure that a son, 
or other near kinsman, is in much 
better case. With all respect to the 
present Lord Tennyson, we cannot 
but think that the ideal "annotated 
edition" would have been more nearly 
achieved had the rich, and in parts in- 
valuable, but a little unsifted, "com- 
ments" of the poet been entrusted to 
some independent scholar, to be used 
at his discretion. Not that the son 
does not, on occasions, freely correct 
the father. At the very outset he 
traverses a bluff offhand statement of 
the dead poet with no sign of hesitant 
piety. "All these ladies," says Tenny- 
son of Claribel and the other heroines 
of the early poems, "were evolved, 
like the camel, from my own con- 
sciousness. .. His son points out 
that " Isabel was more or less a 
portrait." But these jottings were 
thrown off somewhat at random, 
and obviously rather against the 
grain. "I am told," he wrote at the 
beginning, "that my young country- 
men would like notes to my poems. 
Shall I write what dictionaries tell, to 
save some of the idle folk trouble? or 
am I to try to fix a moral to each 
poem? or to add an analysis of pass- 
ages? or to give a history of my 
similes? I do not like the task." . And 
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though he bent himself to the task, it 
was not without occasionally exhibit- 
ing the curious want of insight into 
the mind of his better readers which 
thIS array of despondent "á7ropíaL" 
suggests. He gravely explains, for 
instance, the nature of Gretna Green 
marriages, or establishes the identity 
of "large-browed Verulam." But he 
expands and relaxes often, amid this 
drudgery, lays down the distasteful pen 
and falls into loose-strung yet often 
preg
ant table-talk. Thus in the early 
verSIon of the Palace of Art, Livy was 
ranked with Plato, Isaiah, Raphael, and 
eastern . Confutzee' among the master 
spirits of the world. "Livy," he now 
comments," . . . looks queer. Our 
classical tutor at Trinity College used 
to call him such a great poet that I sup- 
pose he got into my palace thro' his 
recommendation." Often he notices 
current criticisms upon particular 
passages, such as the stanza of the 
legend of Fair Women, in which he was 
thought to have made Cleopatra black. 
"I was thinking," he comments, (in a 
note reproduced in fascimile) "of 
Shakespeare's Cleopatra 
. Think of me, 
That am with Fhrelus amorous pinches tlc",k ' 


Millais has made a mulatto of her in 
his illustration. I know perfectly well 
that she was a Greek. " Swarthy" 
merely means sun-burnt. I should 
not have spoken of her breast as 
.. polished silver" [read' argent ,] "if I 
had not known her as a white woman. 
Read "sun-burnt" if you like it 
better." In a note upon the well- 
known original line of Ænone about 
the "noonday quiet" when the lizard 
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.. Rests like a shadow-and the cicarla sleeps" 
he gives a further motive than the 
error in natural history for the 
change of the latter clause into 
.. and the winds are dead." .. In these 
lines describing a perfect stillness. 
I did not like the jump." Here and 
there are touches of grave waggery, as 
in the dissertation (apropos of Ænone) 
on hyphens, of which 'I had an idiotic 
hatred in those days," or the chaff at 
probable future .. cockney" pro- 
nounciation of his verses. Altogether, 
we are more often reminded. in these 
comments, of Carlyle's grand, prime- 
val Alfred, smoking infinit
 tobacco, 
a chaos becoming, but not yet become, 
a cosmos,-than of the finished artist, 
master of exquisitely delicate observa- 
tion and finely measured speech, 
whom the poems so predominantly 
disclose. Yet just for this reason the 
poems gain something in humanity 
and realism by the close conjunction 
with the man Tennyson which this 
commentary effects, We may add 
that in addition to commentary of this 
kind. the notes introduce us to several 
hitherto unprinted sonnets and other 
verse, mostly early. 


C. H, HERFORD. 


HUBERT AND JOHN VAN EYCK. 


WHEN a student of Mr, Weale's 
reputation devotes half-a-cen- 
tury of his life to the investigation of an 
obscure phase of the world's art. and 
chooses to lay the result of his research 
before the world in a form which eludes 
controversy, it is not for the critic to 
take him to task for having disappointed 
his expectations. Yet, we must con- 
fess to feeling more than a little dis- 
appointed at finding. instead of the 
expected edifice of stone and brick a 
mere scaffolding- -sound and solid in 
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construction. it is true, but stilI, mere 
scaffolding which will perhaps enable 
other hands to build the monument 
which we expected from Mr. Weale. 
And, from his point of view. Mr. Weale 
is right. It was his intention to raise 
his book above all controversy. to make 
it as final and definite as the material 
collected and discovered by him would 
permit. Future research may add to 
our own knowledge of the Van Eycks. 
but it cannot possibly change the facts 
set forth in Mr. Weale's pages. 
We have here an amazing biblio- 
graphy of over 100 pages, comprising 
documents. books, essays. and refer- 
ences from 1422 to 1907, with the docu- 
ments printed in extenso. Then follows 
a short biographical sketch, strictly 
confined to the scanty facts on which 
more imaginative writers have woven 
a tissue of fiction; then a description 
first of the unquestionably authentic, 
then of the attributed works, with an 
elaborate bibliography attached to each 
item; finally come a few pages of 
"Observations" which cautiously touch 
upon all the questions that have evoked 
strife in the critical camps, but. in 
accordance with the author's plan, 
evade the expression of personal opin- 
ion. In addition to this, the volume 
contains a vast number of admirable 
illustrations, not only of the Van Eyck 
pictures, but of others which enter 
within the scope of the argument. 
The question a
 to the relative 
share of each of the brothers in the 
Van Eyck æucvre remains unsolved. 
How widely opinions differ on this 
point. may be gathered from the con- 
tradictory theories advanced on each 
individual picture by the authorities 
quoted. Mr. Wea1e has not added to 
the confusion by expressing his own 
views. He felt that conjectures must 
remain tentative, when we have no 
certain knowledge of Hubert's activity. 
save that he had an important share in 
the painting of the Ghent altarpiece. 
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But is not Mr. Weale a little too timid? 
There are a number of signed and 
dated works by J an, from which it is 
possible to form an accurate idea of 
his style. Some of the panels of the 
Ghent polyptych are so wholly dif- 
ferent from Jan's style, that it is per- 
fectly reasonable to ascribe them to 
Hubert, and on this basis to investi- 
gate his share in the dubious works. 
And no one could have been better 
equipped for this task than Mr. Weale 
who, however, not only leaves the 
question untouched, but keeps silent 
on the equally important problems 
of the Van Eycks' artistic descent and 
progeny, and on the technical im- 
provements effected by them in the 
method of oil painting, Indeed, his 
book is made up of the very dry- 
bones of art criticism, and denies us 
even an æsthetic appreciation of the 
art of the brothers Van Eyck. In re- 
viewing it, one would have to approach 
it much in the same way as one would 
approach a dictionary, or a catalogue 
raisonné, or some other alphabetic or 
chronological reference book. And 
one would have need to employ a 
microscope to find the unimportant 
slips, of which Mr. Weale has been 
guilty the omission, in the biblio- 
graphy, of one or two catalogues and 
Mr. Claude Phillips's article in the 
Fortnightly in 1902; the curiously inac- 
curate assertion that the helmet of St. 
George in the Bruges alterpiece bears 
a close resemblance to Bartolommeo 
Campi's Roman suit in the Royal 
Spanish armoury; and that the dis- 
tinctly clean-shaven" Head of a Man" 
at the Berlin Museum is adorned with 
a brown beard. There are other slight 
errors of the kind, and a few contra- 
dictions, but to keep a volume of such 
dimensions wholly free from such slips, 
would be almost beyond human 


power. 


P. G. KONÐDY. 


(' 


VISITATION OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


M R. Crisp has once again earned 
the gratitude of all bibliophiles 
by putting forth another volume of his 
fine series of Visitation Notes, which 
do such infinite credit to his Grove 
Park Press. There can be nothing 
but undiluted praise for so admirable 
a specimen of the best typography of 
the day. The numerous wood-cuts of 
arms and seals are most choice of 
their kind, and the same may be said 
of the engravings of book-plates and 
the facsimiles of deeds. 
The volume opens with the pedigree 
of Arkwright, which has much interest 
for Derbyshire folk. It begins with 
Sir Richard Arkwright, of Cromford, 
Knt., son of Thomas Arkwright, of 
Preston, co. Lancaster, who died in 
1792. Another highly-interesting set 
of pedigrees are those pertaining to 
the Barnardistons. of Brightwell, Clare, 
Ketton, and Sudbury, Suffolk, begin- 
ning with Sir Thomas Barnardiston. 
who died in 1503. Other pedigrees that 
the genealogist will find set forth in 
clear detail are those of the families of 
Aldridge, Alington, Allenby, Barnard, 
Barne, Barnston, Chafy, Comber. 
Crisp, Dowdeswell, Foot, Hall, Hawks- 
worth, Heathcote, I'Anson, Meller, 
Newdegate, Packe, Parker, Parbridge, 
Price, and Ramsden 
The pages are occasionally enlivened 
by letters, which come as a relief to 
mere dry pedigree details; for, how- 
ever valuable genealogical statements 
may be to all interested in family lore, 
as well as to the wiser generation of 
historical students, no one can deny 
that they are dry reading save for the 
purpose of specific reference. Letters 
from Bryan I'Anson to William I'An- 
son in 1697 and 1699 are characteristic 
of the time. Sir Bryan I' Anson, of 
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Ashley St. Ledger, co. Northampton, 
was knighted in Ireland by Lord Falk- 
land in 1624, and created a baronet by 
Charles II., at Paris, in 1652. The let- 
ters dated are from a younger Bryan of 
this family, residing at Ashley St. 
Ledger, to one William rAnson. of 
Yorkshire, who claimed kinship. The 
first letter is stiff and begins .. Sir," 
but when the connection was estab- 
lished he writes" Honest Coz Will." 
The letters are thus addressed: 
" These: ffor Mr. William r Anson att 
Sr Marmaduke Wyvell, hiss house att 
Constable Burton, near Richmond in 
Yorkshire. Richemonde Bagg. By the 
way of London." 
A highly entertaining letter is one 
written in 1775 by Rev. William Com- 
ber, Vicar of Kirkby Moorside, co. York, 
to John Charles Brooks, a herald of 
the College of Arms. The first part 
of the letter is of a technical charac- 
ter as to the imputed arms of himself 
and his wife (Arbuthnot) for the use 
of a coach-painter. The second part 
chiefly consists in an elaborate des- 
cription of a festivity he had attended 
at a certain Mrs. Hudson's. from 
which we must cite a short para- 
graph: -" The Chimney Piece decor- 
.. ated with Myrtles, etc. Ten or a 
.. dozen card tables at Whist and 
" Quadrille; two or three large ones 
.. at Loo, Commerce, and Lotteries 
" Ticketts; six or eight servants, out 
"of livery, attended and sollicited 
.. appetite with frequent offers of Tea, 
"Sweetmeats, etc. The company 
.. realy supposed near 300, and all 
"genteel. About ten the music struck 
" up; an hint to the Carders, to finish 
"their pools; cold chicken, sand- 
" wiches etc., placed on the sideboard; 
"and Lord Fa1conbridge with the 
.. Lady of the Day began the festive 
" dance." 


We have only one minor criticism 
to offer. Do not the most trusty 
authorities consider it somewhat pe- 


dantic to print two small "fs."? It 
was for a long time the invariable way 
of writing a large or capital F. If 
this peculiarity of lettering is to be 
reproduced, why not other eccentri- 
cities of alphabet characters. 
Happy indeed are the possessors of 
this most attractive volume, for only 
150 copies have been issued from Mr, 
Crisp's private press. 
J. CHARLES COX. 


LIFE OF BOTTICELLI. 


E VEN without the list of authori- 
ties which Mr. Horne has con- 
sulted in compiling his" Life of Botti- 
ticelli." one realizes at once the 
immense labour this exhaustive work 
must have demanded, and the result 
is all the more successful from it 
having been, to him, a labour of love. 
In addition to the biography there is 
not only a complete record of all the 
known works of Botticelli himself and 
those attributed to him, but others 
that have perished or disappeared are 
also noted. 
In his preface it is interesting to 
follow the vicissitudes of the artist's 
reputation; how the fame he de- 
servedly earned in his lifetime was 
subsequently obscured by a period of 
neglect and unjust depreciation which 
practically lasted up to our own time, 
when a generous recognition of his 
merits arose which showed itself to be 
all the more genuine as it survived the 
extravagant eulogies of ignorant en- 
thusiasts. Mr. Horne has not only 
collected many new facts concerning 
Botticelli, but has demolished some 
old fallacies, and deserves everyone's 
thanks for having set at rest the ques- 
tion as to whether or no Simonetta 
ever "sat for the figure," a trivial 
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matter which possesses an unaccount- 
able fascination for some minds. 
The illustrations are abundant, and 
allow Botticelli to speak as it were for 
himself. They are excellently exe- 
cuted and printed. and are free from 
the spottiness of many reproductions 
from this master. Perhaps the best 
is that on page 120, while that of 
.. Pallas and the Centaur," though 
good. is hardly up to the high standard 
of the others. A careful consideration 
of them will show how Botticelli's 
graceful and ingenious imagination en- 
abled him to approach the same sub- 
ject more than once without weari- 
some repetition or laborious attempts 
at variation. Each illustration is fully 
explained and elucidated by the text 
and all the known history of the origi- 
nal set forth. It seems ungracious 
to ask for more when so much is 
given, but as Mr. Horne has so 
clearly traced the influence of Filippo 
Lippi and Pollaiulo on Botticelli's 
art, at least one example of each 
to compare with the work of his pupil 
would have been welcome. Again. it 
seems regrettable that there are no re- 
productions of any of the Dante 
designs. They would have been more 
interesting than the indifferent en- 
graving of the Bacchus and Ariadne. 
and the Chart of Hell, for example. 
besides its vivid conception, is charac- 
teristic in showing Botticelli's love of 
.. construction," and in its thorough- 
ness almost suggests a .. working draw- 
ing." It is true there is a very complete 
description of them. but it cannot 
suggest much to those who have never 
seen the originals. Apart from their 
own merits, they possess an especial 
charm. as showing the conception of 
Dante's work by one of his own nation 
not so far removed from him by time 
as to allow any modern feeling to 
creep in and thus divorce the illustra- 
tions from the text. 
The work is tastefully set forth with 


its clear type, and red marginal notes. 
but reference to special points is ren- 
dered difficult from the lack of an 
index. Mr. Horne credits his readers 
with an intimate knowledge of Italian 
and Latin, even when the one is early 
in form and the other monkish. and 
rarely. supplies them with transla- 
tions of his quotations, for which many 
would be grateful. The book should 
be studied by all admirers of Botticelli's 
and other early Florentine art. 
T. 
RA T HARRISO]\. 


THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. 


THESE SIX beautiful volumes. 
bound in ivory-hued cloth with 
decorative designs in gold, are a joy 
to the eye and a never-satiating feast 
to the mind. The hand-made paper 
and the large, clear type, the ample 
margins and the convenient size, are 
no less excellent than the binding, and 
will be a delight both to lovers of books 
as books, and to admirers of the un- 
dying genius of Oscar Wilde. Alto- 
gether, the publishers may be heartily 
congratulated on this brilliant first 
instalment of the fourteen volumes in 
which the author's works are probably 
to be included. They are well worth 
their price. Mr. Robert Ross, Wilde's 
literary executor, may also be com- 
plimented on the extreme care with 
which he has seen these plays 
through the press. In the whole of 
them there seem to be positively no 
printers' errors a wonderful achieve- 
ment which would have called forth 
the author's praise. Fastidious as he 
was by nature about such things. he 
once remarked to the present writer: 
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"They are trifles, and therefore im- 
portant. " 
The importance of the present edi- 
tion is seen in the fact that it com- 
Drises all Wilde's dramatic productions, 
including an early play, hitherto 
unpublished, " The Duchess of Padua." 
It has a curious history. The original 
manuscript was stolen, with other 
unpublished works, from the author's 
house in 1895 : and the present version 
is based on one of only two prompt 
copies known to exist, containing the 
author's corrections. (Twenty ofthese 
copies were printed in 1891, when the 
drama was produced in New York at 
Hammerstein's Opera House). In 1904 
the play was translated into German, 
and from this an unauthorised English 
translation in prose has been made. 
The worthlessness of it may be gauged, 
when we mention that the "Duchess 
of Padua" is almost entirely in blank 
verse. 
Written in 1882, after "Vera," which 
was the first serious attempt he made 
in drama, Oscar Wilde, towards the 
close . of his life, declared it to be 
"unworthy of me." Like Whistler 
and most other men of genius, he had 
in his heart a genuinely humble 
opinion of himself, when confronted 
with the limitless possibilities of art. 
As PUny relates of Apelles that he 
signed his picture .. l7ro{Et" not" l7roi7JUE .. 
so Wilde felt there was no limit to the 
" limae labor" but life itself. 
"The Duchess of Padua" is cer- 
tainly far from reaching the standard 
of his best dramatic work as seen in 
"Lady Windermere's Fan" and in 
"An Ideal Husband." He is never at 
his best in blank verse. Prose was 
his proper medium. And the fourth 
and fifth acts-the fourth especially - 
are poor and unconvincing. In the 
whole play, there is not a situation 
that stirs the blood; there is, in a 
word, nothing to suggest the marvel- 
lous power of climax he so constantly 


displays in his later work. The im- 
provement on "Vera" is very slight. 
In striving for beauties of style, which 
rejoice all lovers of words and 
phrases, he lost sight of stage-effec- 
tiveness, the necessity of rousing 
people's emotions as well as their 
æsthetic sense. Oscar Wilde's own 
keen sense of the immaturity of the 
play can be traced in his frequent 
bracketings, which, in most cases, un- 
questionably imply omission. 
But what a genius! is the final im- 
pression, as one lays down these 
volumes and thinks of their perennial 
freshness, youth, suggestiveness, ex- 
uberant power. As in his life, so in 
his immortal works, already no mean 
part of English literature, Wilde has 
not only wit, but is the cause of wit in 
others. The eternal youth of thought! 
Verily, "Those whom the gods love, 
grow young." 


HENRY BLANCHAMP. 


GREAT MUSICIANS. 


I N this illiterate age, when news- 
paper proprietors largely select their 
employees from amongst the riff-raff of 
the Board Schools, it is satisfactory to 
find in the author of Great Musicians a 
writer whose English is impeccable 
and whose knowledge of his subject 
satisfies the demands of the most 
critical. Indeed, so well equipped is 
Mr. Ernest Oldmeadow, that only 
once does he fail to reach the high 
level of excellence which one expects 
of him. This is when in his, ap- 
parently, colossal ignorance of singing 
and all matters connected therewith, 
he perpetrates the following blunder: 
-" The country (England) is full of 
gifted and well-schooled amateur 
vocalists." Serious though the slip is, 
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many who have less excuse than he 
are equally unenlightened. 
The book deals with Orlandus 
Lassus, Palestrine, Monteverde, Lully, 
Rameau, Purcell, Handel and Bach; 
and the author's agreeable manner of 
making himself intelligible to the ordin- 
ary musical reader loses nothing in 
dignity or in scholarship. Indeed, he 
is to be congratulated upon his light 
touch-a trait which, with advantage, 
might be introduced into the pages of 
the invaluable, if somewhat antiquated 
" Grove." Yet, he meekly apologises to 
.. any well-instructed musicians" who 
may dip into its pages, and humbly 
suggests that "It is better for the 
few to be bored than for the many to 
be bewildered." It is, however, incon- 
ceivable that even the most unsympa- 
thetic organist or professor of counter- 
point could, by any possible chance 
find fault with Mr. Oldmeadow's 
methods, while the volume (which is 
sold at the modest price of three 
shillings and sixpence) cannot fail to 
commend itself to musical persons 
with a thirst for information. They 
and others may learn from .. Great 
Musicians" that Orlandus Lassus 
should, on no account, be described as 
" Orlando di Lasso," and that .. left to 
themselves, Italian composers have 
done vastly more to drag music down 
than to lift her up." The author also 
tells us how Monteverde- and not 
Wagner. as is generally supposed-- 
originated the tremolando on the strings 
of the orchestra with a view to sharp- 
ening .. the poignancy ofthe moment." 
Diverting, too, is his account of .. the 
supernumeries and stage properties 
required for the performance of 
Freschi's Berenice at Padua," which 
took place in Monteverde's time. It 
runs as follows. 


"Berenice's gorgeous car was drawn 
.. by four horses; and six othe
 cars 
"which figured in the spectacle had 


. two horses each. There were also six, 
" chariots. In addition to the orches- 
" tra, there appeared on the stage six 
" mounted trumpeters, six drummers, 
" six players of sackbuts, six flautists, 
" six cymbaleers, and twelve minstrels 
"playing Turkish and other instru- 
" ments. There were forty cornets 
.. on horseback, six ensigns, six pages, 
"three sergeants, twelve huntsmen, 
.. twelve grooms, and twelve chario- 
" teers. Two lions were led by two 
"Turks, and there were two led ele- 
" phants. To fill up, there were a 
.. hundred virgins in white, a hundred 
.. soldiers, and a hundred horsemen in 
.. iron armour. The action of the piece 
"also demanded . a forest filled with 
"wild boar, deer and bears.' " 


We are told further, that Lully 
(whose exquisite air, "Bois épais," is 
surely one of the most beautiful songs 
ever written), "cared much less for 
music's progress than for his own," 
and, like most intelligent persons, that 
he found himself unable to "suffer 
fools gladly "-having been known to 
severely chastise stupid singers and 
other clodpoles who displeased him. 
It also appears that Purcell, in his 
ignorance of Italian, defined a largo as 
.. a very brisk, swift or fast move- 
ment." But much may be forgiven 
the composer of .. I attempt from 
Love's sickness to fly." 
So admirably has the erudite author 
of "Great Musicians" performed his 
task, that it is to be hoped he will lose 
no time in continuing the subject, for, 
judging from the quality of this indi- 
spensable work of reference, he is cer- 
tain to refrain from belauding the 
sickly and dull efforts of uninspired 
modern bards. Indeed, the sooner 
such a sequel is forthcoming, the 
better. 


GEORGE CECIL. 
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ON the title page of this book 1 are 
the words 2nd edition. For an 
English book which contains certainly 
the most careful, most shrewd and 
most reliable judgments and descrip- 
tions ever written of the Eastern Swiss 
to have existed in a single edition only, 
for fifteen years passes all under- 
standing. All the more is this so, when 
it is taken into consideration that this 
same book, perhaps more than any- 
thing else written has all along been 
quoted as authority and has exercised 
a persistent and vital influence on all 
relating to our English occupation of 
Davos and the Engadine generally. 
Messrs. Black have done a notable 
service not only to book-lovers but to 
the outfaring voyager and the arm- 
chair traveller, in issuing so beautifully 
illustrated an edition of so entirely 
excellent a book. 
No better word of praise need, or 
could, be said of the charming illus- 
trations than that they worthily com- 
panion a text of such rare merit. 


The story of two portionless Irish 
girls who between them married two 
dukes and an earl, a tale of intrique 
involving the succession to the noblest 
titles and the largest estates of Bri- 
tain, a detective story in the best 
manner of Gaboriau with a dash of 
Sherlock Holmes are the sufficient 
materials from which Mr. Bleackley 
has fashioned his" Story of a Beau- 
tiful Duchess."
 With wealth of detail 
which however is never allowed to 
obscure the main outlines of the story 
the reader is given intimate introduc- 
tioI). to the rout of the high life of the 
sécond and third Georges. A better 
e
ample of the outrageous fashion in 
wh.ich fact compels halting fiction to 
follow in the high matter of improb- 


J: .. )111 0 I.m- ill the 
\\ i.....; Jli!.!.hluHI..... T. \dtlingtflll 
.....\llIuml... IIllu...twtl'll ellilillil. 
\...\ t', Hl<u"l\. ..... fkl. nd. 
- . rilL' :'0[')1 \ lit a htnntiflll I>udl'-........ 1101111..' HleH,('k 
Il'\. 'I. \. .\. ( ou..t IIllp \\ ('f). :!J.... uet. 


ability is hardly possible and the book 
throughout is of enthralling interest. 
Mr. Bleackley is encyclopædic and 
exact, though we have found him 
tripping on one or two points. 
History contradicts Mr. Bleackley's 
estimate of George III. as .. no mean 
judge of character." The father of 
George 111.- - 


. Pun.. .....1"("41 
\\ ho \\H:>o. ali\(' allli i... dPild" 


is spoken of as admiring in 1756, 
Maria Gunning, though he had been 
dead for five years. 
The blue and gold cover has admir- 
ably quiet distinction in the excellent 
.. Samuel Mearne" design which is 
its decoration. 


The middle French MSS. still con- 
tinue to yield precious ore to new 
prospectors though claims have been 
pegged out and worked increasingly 
during latter years. 
Everybody knows the delight which 
William Morris discoved in this field 
and after him have come many earnest 
explorers who have been rewarded 
with rich finds. 
Miss Alice Kemp- Welsh, in .. The 
Tumbler of our lady and other mir- 
acles, ..:! has translated from the MSS. 
of Gautier de Coinci one of the most 
delightful of the many interesting 
series of monkish tales which have 
come down to us. 
The first of the stories which well 
deserves its place is, apparently, 
taken from the MS. in the Bibliothèque 
de l' Arsenal, Paris, the text of which 
was included by Foerster in the Vol. ii. 
of his" Romania," 1872. The text of 
two other MSS. of the same tale is to 
be found in the .... Zeitschrift für Ro- 
manische Philologie" for 1880. This 
single story was done into English by 
that doyen of translators, the Rev. P. 
H. Wicksteed, and published as far 
back as 1894. 
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The other eight stories are, we be- 
lieve, new to English readers. Miss 
Kemp- Welsh's translation is close and 
she has avoided to a praiseworthy de- 
gree the use of the Wardour Street 
English of so many followers of Morris. 
This is a great matter, for the whole 
difficulty of the translator of the medi- 
æval stories is to convey the subtle 
and elusive charm of their old world 
speech. Perfect as they are, their 
fragility and their entire aloofness in 
ideal and aim from our own material- 
istic time make them a veritable touch- 
stone for translators. 


In every place there is some one 
person who best knows and loves it, 
and therefore should be its .. White" 
or" Mitford." A work like Mrs. Bell's 
" Richmond"l is a graceful act of piety 
and is the right thing rightly done. 
The beauties of Richmond are delight- 
fully pictured and its proud memories 
happily rehearsed therein. 


Mr. Humphreys must surely be the 
most courageou5 of publishers. His 
.. Belle
 Lettres" series of books 2 
possess every factor of the book beau- 
tiful, fine harsh handmade paper, ink of 
dead black and brilliant red, strong 
old-faced type, all such as to entirely 
satisfy the most fastidious taste; and 
the utterly ridiculous price is six 
shillings. As to the books sent to us 
for notice U Maximes" is a bigger word 
than our English" Maxims." Incisive 
phrases, which flash like brilliant sword 
play, catch the eye on every page. 
Here is one from Balzac 
 


.. L'UIIIUIII" .....t la 
l"lIll' chaw"I' tlll'ai p 1lt It.... ...ot..; 
pOIll "C' J{I uulil:' 
.. Lo\(' i... a foor
 filii" dml1c(" IIf ri:-.i1l
 
1Ip('lilJr 
to hiIllSl"If." 


Here is one from the Countess- - 


.. .J,< III' CI aiw. pH'" Vit>u, ","it !o>.Lit tout. ," 
.. If Hod knc..n\ s all I do not tC'sr hitu:. 
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And another- 
'0 \JI.......t-C(. qn'l1I1t. hlllt, dt, mh-t? 
Lt' ,1('!-oSI'lt 'Iui ('Olllll1(,IU'('}" I"(.pa.... 
.-n \ 0.\ ill!:(' cUI ("il'l R\ Pt. hi lit'. tip 1"(.t"lIl. 
L'ur lIt- la pilulC"" 
'0 \\ hat i.. a IIlItH'" IHOOIl ? 
Ut'!oI!-ol'l t at tilt., ht'l!:illnill
 of flIP di1l11l'1". 
\ joul"lu', tll Ilt"an'u h\ I"("turn tiekel. 
Th(' 
ilt;m thl' l!:iUI!:e'!"ÌlI"f'.ul." 
The last phrase is hardly sufficiently 
rendered and a more serious slip is in 
the translation of the answer to the 
question 


.. (
lIal1d ,icillit-(lli I"Ú'llt'IIIe'lIt : 
""It'll Rrl' "l' rl'ally t.1I1 ? 
,. Quaml 011 lie' tlt:!'-ir(' pl

s ri,on !'-al.... rl'.
l"f't 
h'.. '1Iwl'IUt' dWM'. 


which is not- - 
.." IIl'lI om. (h'..;ÏI't'" ilI"t' no 1(IIlg,'r aceom- 
)lRlliPd "ith r('l!:rl't'" 
but "when desire is never without 
regret.' , 
Still with trifling exceptions the 
translation is both close and idiomatic 
and any small slips can easily be made 
good in future editions. 


In the volume a before us Mr. Gerald 
Fothergill gives precise directions on 
the best methods of tracing the English 
ancestry of American emigrants; Mr. 
Josiah Newman writes most interest- 
ingly on Quaker records; and Mr. Ber- 
nau, the general editor, with a sardonic 
smile points out that methods which 
would prove our descent, say from the 
Conqueror, also prove our descent from 
. . . .? ... ?? and . . .??? whom 
wild horses will not induce us to men- 
tion, most unfeelingly mentioning in 
this connection acknowledgments, 
maintenance charges, affiliation orders, 
and the like. 


. . 
. 


Next month we purpose giving a 
special review of the best fiction. 
Our space this month only permits 
mention of a few, but these the most 
select of recent issues. 
.. The' '[lItllt'l':. Edl'lI Phillpot.... "F Rr4 1. Lot'k ..\ en.. tis. 
o. \ T.I.II
h.'d "t'h:" L. S. .:\Iollt'rly. ti:-.. 
.. '\-itln tord:' \. o. fi..llt'r. ChRftC' & \\ ilUhl!'-. fi!'o. 
.. (.i..Rh;UII (If Cla\ "..hon..' .. [.UI 'lae'lan'll. John 
[ll11n.'. lis 
...\ Stl.l.II
t. Land.' f"lix H)a..k. Huft'hiu!'-ulI.."-. Co.. Ii",. 
. TIll' How..1' uf '1 m'l!:at ru) (I," C. (". Alliin.'''.. CR....t.1l 
& Cu. 6". 
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W E ne
d offer no apol

y for de- 
voting a corner to Stamps," 
or as some of its devotees phrase it 
- the science of Philately. 
It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the collecting of stamps, scientifi- 
cally and otherwise, is the most wide 
spread and universal of all hobbies. 
For the present we intend to give 
monthly, particulars of new issues, 
together with notes on any matters of 
passing interest that will be of service 
to collectors. 
Having ,no private axe to grind, we 
shall say what we think about any 
unnecessary issues that may appear 
from time to time. 
Of the beginnings of stamp collect- 
ing but little is known. The first 
stamp, the British penny black, was 
only issued on May the first, 1840, in 
furtherance of the late Sir Rowland 
Hill's scheme of penny postage; and 
Brazil followed in 1843 with a little 
series, as did the Canton of Zurich 
and City of Geneva, with issues for 
purely local purposes. The United 
States commenced in 1847, Mauritius 
in the same year with the ephemeral 
but celebrated pair of .. Post Office" 
stamps, not the rarest, but certainly 
the most highly-prized stamps. 
Other countries soon discovered the 
advantages of prepayment of post- 
age by means of stamps, and then 


BY 


Our Philatelic Editor. 


came the collector. At first a page or 
two was allotted to stamps, along 
with crests, verses, Dressed flowers or 
other curios in the drawing-room 
table album of the early Victorian 
period. In the late fifties dealers 
began to appear. Among them, 
Mr. E. Stanley Gibbons, who had a 
chemist's shop in Treville Street, 
Plymouth, commenced dealing in 
his spare time, with the result that 
he was obliged to give up his profes- 
sion and devote his whole energy to 
stamps. J. W. Palmer had an office 
for the sale of stamps in Adelphi 
Chambers, and later in East Strand, 
and for many years was a well-known 
character in the .. stamp" world- 
beloved of reporters, for they could 
often get a little" copy" out of him. 
In France, too, the hobby took a 
firm hold, and in the early sixties the 
first album, with drawn spaces for 
each stamp and a catalogue of the then 
known stamps, was produced under 
the authorship of M. Justin Lallier. 
Collections in these old Lallier Albums 
are keenly sought after at the present 
time, as they frequently contain desir- 
able specimens, but alas too often 
ruined, having been trimmed with 
scissors, to shape, or to fit too small 
spaces. 
To Brussels belongs, perhaps, the 
honour of producing the finest judge 
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of stamps and most prolific writer on 
our hobby, M. J. B. Moens, who was 
a dealer who took a special pride in 
having his stock in the finest possible 
condition, and was 
one of the first to 
scientifically clas- 
sifystampsaccord- 
ing to papers and 
perforations; his 
catalogue of 
stamps was a mar- 
vellous production. 
In the later six- 
ties stamp collecting amounted almost 
to a craze in London, and people of all 
classes congregated in Change Alley, 
Cornhill, to exchange or sell their 
duplicates. It became such a nUIs- 
ance that at last the police were 
obliged to stop it. 
The hobby was now on a firm basis, 
collectors were fairly plentiful, and 
there were several dealers of good 
standing both in 
London and the 
prOVinces, some 
remaining to this 
day. An important 
epoch in stamp 
collecting was the 
foundation of the 
London Philatelic 
Society (now the 
Royal Philatelic Society), which 
attracted the attention of leading col- 
lectors both at home and abroad, and 
which for many years has done useful 
work in publishing handbooks to the 
study of the more difficult countries. 
For a period of about ten years, 
from 1875 upwards, stamp collecting 
was somewhat out of frame, but since 
that time, owing partly to the stamp 
auctions and more publicity in the 
press, and perhaps in a greater degree 
the great advance in specialising, col- 
lecting has never looked back and at 
the present time is in a very héalthy 
and vigorous condition. 


In London alone there are several 
Societies, headed by the Royal Phila- 
telic Society- President: H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, K.G., &c., and 
throughout the provinces there are 
few towns without a flourishing local 
Society; added to which there are 
scores of Exchange Societies. 


From time to time International and 
other Exhibitions are held in London 
and at various continental centres, 
promoted, as a rule, by the local 
Philatelic Societies, collectors com- 
peting for gold and silver medals that 
are offered. 
Many Societies 
and Exchanges 
have since arisen 
in London and the 
provinces. 0 n e 
of the most vigor- 
ous Societies in 
existence at the 
present time is the 
J un i 0 r Philatelic 
Society of London. It is run by 
young men principally for young men, 
but. there being no age limit, the 
Juniors include both sexes and all ages 
from eighteen to eighty. 
The Society is worked on somewhat 
novel lines, and has taught several of 
the older ones some new ideas. 
Under the auspices of this flourish- 
ing Society, an Exhibition of British and 
Colonial Stamps 
is to be held from 
March the 12th to 
March 14th, in 
Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, 
which is only one 
minute from St. 
J ames' Park Sta- 
tion and Victoria 
Street. 
Here will be on view collections of 
stamps from all parts of the British 
Dominion; Lantern Lectures will be 
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given on Thursday and Saturday 
evenings: a Military Band will be in 
attendance, and refreshments will be 
obtainable at popular prices; moreover, 
there is no charge for admission. 
As, however, there is necessarily 
considerable expense incurred in the 
Exhibition, the Committee will be 
pleased to receive donations from all 
who are interested. 
All applications for free tickets of 
admission, and all enquiries respecting 
the Exhibition, should be addressed to 
H. F. Johnson, Hon. Sec., 44, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 
The Exhibition will be opened on 
Thur!õ'day afternoon, March 12th, at 4 
o'clock, by the Right Hon. Sydney 
Buxton, the Postmaster General. 


NEW ISSUES. 


The serious consideration of new 
issues to which, with notes of interest 
to the collector, we shall give ourselves 
monthly must be postponed for our 
next number, We merely give a 
few illustrations from an interesting 
series of Diamond Jubilee Stamps 
issued to commemorate the lengthy 
reign of the Emperor Francis Joseph 
of Austria. He ascended the throne 
on Dec. 2nd, 1848. The entire series, 
as will be seen from the following list, 
includes various portraits of himself, 
Royal Residences, and his more or less 
illustrious predecessors, whose names 
are engraved in antique type on each 


design. The lower values are surface 
printed, but from the 50 Heller up- 
wards they are from steel plates. 
Values and colours are: - 
1 Heller black (Charles VI.), 2 Heller 
violet (Empress Maria Theresa), 3 Hel- 
ler red lilac (Joseph 11.),5 Heller green 
(Francis Joseph I.), 6 Heller ochre 
(Leopold II.), 10 Heller pink (Francis 
Joseph I.), 12 Heller scarlet (Francis 
I.), 20 Heller brown (Ferdinand I.), 
25 Heller bright blue (Francis Joseph) 
identical with the 5 and 10 Heller 
values, 30 Heller sage green (Francis 
Joseph as at date of coronation), 38 
Heller blue gray (his portraitafter 30 
years on the throne), 50 Heller myrtle 
green, 60 Heller carmine give different 
portraits of the Emperor, 1 kronen 
purple shows the Emperor in state 
attire, the 2 kronen, carmine lake, 
centre dark green, presents a front 
view of the Schloss, Schänbrun, with 
the "Gloriette" in the background; the 
5 kronen olive gray with purple centre, 
presents the Hofburg, the Vienna 
Royal Residence, showing the Francis 
platz front and monument to the 
memory of Francis I. 
The 10 kronen stamp is perhaps 
unique in stamp printing, consisting of 
a blend of blue, sepia and ochre, and 
gives a full face up-to-date likeness of 
Francis Joseph. Altogether this is a 
very interesting series, and collectors 
should not delay getting their 
specimens too long, as the issue is to 
be withdrawn on May 31st. 
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A T last a catalogue of the library of 
Samuel Pepys at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. is to be published. 
Bibliographers became gradually 
aware of some of the treasure in the 
collection when the discovery and 
publication of Pepys' Diary drew at- 
tention to it. exactly a century after 
it had come to the College, and of 
recent years there has been a manu- 
script hand-list of its contents. Never- 
theless. owing to the restrictions by 
which Pepys thought to safeguard his 
collection, it remains perhaps less 
known than any other of equal value 
and interest. The Pepysian Library 
has a special importance, by right of 
which it ranks with richer and more 
famous collections, such as the Bod- 
leian and Chatsworth. This impor- 
tance lies in its popular character. 
At a time when librarians and book- 
men cared only for solemn folios, 
such trifles as plays, poems. ballads 
and song books were soon thumbed 
out of existence, even if they escaped 
more violent ends; they were not often 
placed carefully on a shelf, and this 
i!: the secret of their great rarity. 
Now Pepys was not a scholar, but he 
had a great appreciation of popular 
literature; moreover he was a keen 
musician and a mighty play-goer. To 
him these ill-printed quartos and fly- 
sheets were of more account than all 
the weight of Aquinas, or even of 
Cardan. Though we may regret that 
he did not care much for Shakespeare 
or for Caxtons (what a collection of 
them he could have made if he had 1), 
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he was on the side of posterity in his 
tastes, and posterity is doing him full 
justice for having preserved with so 
much care and thought what most of 
his contemporaries would not have 
thought worthy of being preserved at 
all. 


But the supreme interest of the 
library is in its revelation of its crea- 
tor's character. There are constant 
points of coincidence between the 
Diary and the books, For example, 
when Hudibras was the book of the 
hour, Pepys tells us that he bought a 
copy, tried in vain to like it, sold it. 
but was driven to buy another. Again, 
the oak presses which he records 
having had made to store his books in ; 
those same presses stand in the 
library to-day, and in them the 
volumes in just their old positions. 
What could be more delightful to the 
ghost of a man who loved his books! 


The Catalogue is being compiled, 
edited and published by Mr. Frank 
Sidgwick, who has however sought 
expert help in some more special 
branches. Thus Mr. Gordon Dutt has 
described the early printed books. Dr. 
M. R. James the mediæval manu- 
scripts, Mr. Barclay Squire the music, 
and Dr. J. R. Tanner the Navy Papers. 
Altogether it is a book to be looked out 
for as much by the plain bibliophile as 
by the professed bibliographer. 


Carlyle's Sal'tor Resartus, printed at 
the Doves Press, shews both the merits 
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and the faults of Doves Press work. 
The type used, though beautifully pro- 
portioned to such a book as the Doves 
Bible, is too large for the smaller page 
of the Carlyle. Moreover it has to be 
set up solid, with the result that the 
absence of interlinear space is trying 
to the eyes. And in the type itself 
there are some irritating preciosities. 
But for all this the book is a most 
beautiful thing with its perfect paper 
and ink and its cunning press work, 
and set, one wishing that such work 
might be met with oftener. 


* 


Dr. Copinger has made a most in- 
teresting discovery in regard to the 
" Life of Christ" ascribed to Thomas 
à Kempis. One of the chief MSS. 
quoted as authority for this ascription 
has been found by him to refer to a 
quite different work. The results of 
Dr. Copinger's researches will shortly 
appear in "The Bibliophile." 


The discoveries of lost works of the 
most celebrated classic authors which 
commenced about a score of years 
ago among papyri obtained by exca- 
vation in Egypt is still continuing. 
Those most recently edited here, 
the Pæans of Pindar and part of the 
History of Cratippus, or Theopompus, 
have probably been noticed by our 
readers, but a manuscript also of ex- 
ceptional value recently acquired for 
the collection of the city of Geneva is 
not so well known. This text fortun- 
ately preserves a considerable portion 
of what was considered perhaps the 
finest specimen of Greek forensic 
oratory; The lost Apology or Oration 
in his own defence of Antiphon. 
The newly found manuscript is ele- 
gantly written and evidently formed 
part of a copy de luxe of the speech. 


The codex is in four portions of un- 
equal length and apparently separated 
a good deal from each other. Thus 
several columns of writing are ap- 
parently from the argument, whilst 
others belong to the exposition of fact, 
or appertain to the peroration. As 
we have not the codex complete this 
accidental arrangement of the frag- 
ments is happily somewhat advantage- 
ous, the fourfold extracts affording 
a better view of the general plan of 
the discourse than a continuous piece 
of equal length would have done. 
We have not space here to discuss 
the literary contents of the new 
manuscript but it may be said that it 
fully warrants the praise the ancients 
bestowed upon it. It is probable that 
Antiphon had but a short interval bet- 
ween receiving particulars of the 
indictment, and the trial, to prepare 
his defence, and at the hearing a 
fresh charge of treason was added to 
the one disclosed to him, in advance, 
of having endeavoured to destroy the 
Constitution, so that his speech was 
mainly extempore, especially as he 
needed to suit his words to the au- 
dience and to be guided by their effect 
as he went along. The literary perfec- 
tion of the Apology, however, is so 
elevated that it seems to indicate that 
between its vocal deliverance with the 
resulting condemnation and the ex- 
ecution of his sentence, he was able to 
edit the matter and specially prepare it 
for publication. How this adds to the 
interest of the new text may be im- 
agined for it renders it probable that in 
it we have the lines he was occupied in 
composing, just previous to drinking 
the deadly draught. 
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I T is our intention to furnish, month 
by month, a general review of the 
important book sales. When occasion 
warrants, an account will be given of 
any collection on the market, with such 
details of its character and formation 
as are likely to prove of interest. As 
the actual records of last season's 
sales are now available in the publica- 
tions specially devoted to them, we 
must be content, in this initial num- 
ber, with a few brief comments on the 
more notable events of the latter part 
of the present season, which opened 
in October last. 
A word to those who go book- 
hunting for profit. Beware of placing 
your trust in auction prices. Your 
judgment may be sound, your study 
diligent, your memory faultless. But 
disaster awaits you in those trifling 
little bits of detail as to condition. You 
must handle the books, and handle 
them constantly, not as an amateur, 
but as one seriously in the business. 
Then, after much experience, dearly 
bought as a rule, you may succeed in 
appraising the commercial significance 
behind the few little words of either 
defamatory or eulogistic description. 
And after all, some circumstance may 
intervene, and leave the most pro- 
fessional of valuations hopelessly 
stranded. In short, your bargain- 
hunter must prepare to be content 
with exceedingly small, if any, mer- 


cles. To collect wisely, one must 
select judiciously, and this is quite 
beyond the powers of such" amateurs" 
as seek out book rarities as a means to 
ultimate financial benefit, Herein lies 
the distinction between the collector 
and the investor. 
Messrs. Hodgson's had one of their 
now frequent special sales on N ov. 
21st, the catalogue being produced in 
the de .uxe manner now common to 
these occasions. with facsimiles, and 
descriptions doing every justice to the 
items forming the coUection. Here 
again Americana held sway. Hak- 
luyt's .. Virginia richly valued," 1609 
(some defects), made only f.5, against 
f.45 for the Van Antwerp copy; the 
first printed account of Hudson's 
American Discoveries, in Latin, 
1612, f.33; Smith's Map of Virginia, 
imperfect, 1612, f.5 10s. ; With bourne's 
"Invitation to Newfoundland," 1622, 
part 2 only, 10 guineas; Richard 
Eburne's .. Plaine Pathway to Planta- 
tions in Newfoundland," 1624, f.70; 
Sir Robt, Gordon's" Encouragements 
for New Plantation of Cape Breton, 
now called New Galloway, by mee 
Lochnivar," 1675, f.140, against f.76 
realised by the Auchinleck coPy in 
1893; Bullock's .. Virginia Impartially 
Examined," 1649, f.24; Williams' 
.. Virgo Triumphans," 1650, f.7 10s.; 
Eliot's" Narrative of Gospel Labours 
amongst New England Indians," 1671, 
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;(13; Hennepin's" New Discovery of 
a vast Country," 1698, ;(13 15s.: 
Budd's .. Good Order Established in 
Pennsilvania and New Jersey," Phil.. 
1685 (believed to be the first book 
printed in Pennsylvania), ;(101; Hors- 
manden's Detection of the Con- 
spiracy for burning the City of New 
York, N. Y.. 1744, uncut, ;(51; Lewis 
Evans' Essays, Phil.. 1755, with origi- 
nal issue of the map, ;(11 5s.; Collec- 
tion of Harvard Latin Poems on the 
Death of George II. and Accession of 
George III., Boston, 1761, ;(20 lOs.; 
original Seville edition of Martin 
Cortes on Navigation, 1551 (dam- 
ag
d), ;(6 2s. 6d.; Ptolemy's" Cosmo- 
graphia," Ulm. 1482, ;(58. The re- 
mainder of the sale consisted mainly 
of rare Books and Pamphlets in Eng- 
lish literature, including Goldsmith's 
"Good Natur'd Man," first edition, 
;(11; "The Deserted Village," first 
edition, ;(21; an uncut copy of the 
original edition of Keats' ,. Endymion," 
;(41; and another uncut coPy of the 
same, but in morocco, ;(17 5s.; Mrs. 
Browning's "Essay on Mind," 1826, 
uncut, ;(8; .. Sketches by Boz," first 
8vo edition in parts, ;(65; Gilbert's 
"De Magnete," 1600, ;(12; Latham's 
"Falconry," 1633, ;(17. The very 
respectable total of ;(1,600 was reached 
for 250 lots, an average highly credit- 
able to a house but lately entered in 
the lists as distributers of literary 
rarities in bulk. 
Mr. C. M. Falconer's Collection of 
First Editions of Modern Authors was 
sold at Messrs. Sotheby's on Dec. 
11th, but a great number of writers 
of minor quality were included, and 
prices were far from high. The 
"probably complete" set of Mr. An- 
drew Lang's writings was bought in at 
;(150. On the following three days a 
miscellaneous sale produced some in- 
teresting items. Still another copy of 
Hakluyt's "Virginia," 1609 (defective), 
;(31; "Paradise Lost," seventh title, 


;(33; "Peter Martyr," with map of the 
Columbus Discoveries, 1511, ;(41; 
Dallaway's Sussex, original edition, 
;(31; Burns, Kilmarnock edition of 
1786, original boards, but with leather 
back, ;(118; Shakespeare's Poems, 
1640, in original sheepskin, ;(260; an 
autograph letter (2
pp.) of Thackeray's, 
;(116. The star piece of the sale, 
Gower's "Confessio Amantis," printed 
by Caxton, 1483, was withdrawn. It 
was the property of Shrewsbury 
School, and we believe, it is still, 
owing to the generosity of a number 
of the old boys. 
Earl Howe's Collection of Shakes- 
peare Quartos, announced for Dec- 
ember 21st, promised some sensational 
records. Presumably a collector of 
means found fillings for certain gaps 
on his shelves. and appropriated the 
desired pieces by private treaty. The 
withdrawn lots included rarities like 
the Hamlet of 1604; Henry IV. (part 
1), 1613; Henry V., 1617: Henry VI. 
(part 3), 1600; Richard II" 1598; 
Richard III., 1597, first edition; 
Merchant of Venice, 1600, first edition; 
1652 edition of the same; Merry Wives 
of Windsor, 1630; Midsummer Night's 
Dream, 1600, first edition; Othello, 
1622, first edition; Pericles, 1609, first 
edition; Romeo and Juliet, undated 
(between 1609 and 1637); Titus An- 
dronicus, 1611. Those sold were 
Hamlet, 1611, ;(400; Hamlet, 1637, 
;(60; Henry IV. (part 1), 1632, ;(66; 
Henry V., 1608, ;(104; Henry VI. 
(parts 2 and 3, 1619), ;(120; King John, 
1622, ;(60; King Lear, 1608, ;(200; 
Richard III., 1629, ;(115; the same 
1634, ;(68; Loves Labours Lost, 1631, 
;(201; Merry Wives of Windsor, 1619, 
;(160; Pericles, 1619, ;(65; Romeo and 
Juliet, 1599, ;(165; the same, 1637, 
;(40. Doubtful Plays; Cromwell, 1602, 
first edition, ;(222; the same, 1613, 
;(40; Locrine, 1595, first edition, ;(120; 
OIdcastle, 1600, first edition, ;(57 ; The 
Puritan, 1607, first edition, ;(72 ; The 
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Two Noble Kinsmen, 1634, first edition, 
f.62; Yorkshire Tragedy, 1619, f.71. 
The First Folio (a few slight defects) 
13 by 81 inches, f.2025; Second Folio 
(defective), f.98; Third Folio (a very 
fine copy), f.525; Fourth Folio (very 
fine copy), f.82. Beaumont and Flet- 
cher's Knight of the Burning Pestle, 
1613, first edition (imperfect), f.15 5s. 
Ben jonson's Every Man out of his 
Humour, f.70; Thomas Kyd's Spanish 
Tragedy, 1623, f.7. As the whole sale 
comprised but 51 lots the result would 
have been a record in average prices, 
had they all come under the hammer. 
The present year has been produc- 
tive of nothing sensational so far. Put- 
tick & Simpson's, Jan. 15-16: Smol- 
lett's "Sir Launcelot Greaves," first 
edition, 2 vols., f.9 158.; Eikon Basi- 
like, presentation copy from Charles 
II., f.58; More's "Utopia," first 
English edition, f.50; Aiken's" Ideas," 
f.41; Ralfe's" Naval Chronology," 3 
vols., f.16 lOs.; Extra illustrated 
copies of Chalmers' Biographical 
Dictionary, f.33, and Lysons' Magna 
Britannia, f.72; Original editions of 
Lamb's "Mrs. Leicester's School," 
f.15, and .. Rosamund Gray," f.26; 
.. The English Spy," f.41; Young's 
" Night Thoughts," with plates by 
Blake, said to be coloured by that 
artist, f.52. Hodgson's, Jan. 30 Feb. 
1: Holbein's Tudor Portraits, by Bar- 
tolozzi, f.31; Donovan's "Insects of 
New Holland," etc., 3 vols., f.21; 
Meyer's .. British Birds," 4 vols., 
f.17 5s.; Propert's .. Miniature Art," 
10 guineas; Smith's" Catalogue Rai- 
sonné, 9 vols., f.20; .. Froissart," 
with Illuminations, 4 vols., f.12 5s.; 
Gould's .. Humming Birds," 5 vols., 
f.25; British Museum Catalogues, 49 
vols., f.39. Total of the sale, f.1,534. 
Sotheby's, Feb. 3: Latham's .. Fal- 


conry," 1633, f.11 5s.; "Spenser," 
1611, f.8 5s.; Thomas Killigrew's 
.. Plays," 1664, f.25 10s.; Speed's 
.. Theater of Great Britain," f.6 5s.; 
Linschoten's "East Indies" (imper- 
fect), f.23; .. Holinshead," 1577, 2 
vols., f.75; "Purchas," 1625-6, 5 
vols., f.50. 


There is nothing very exciting defin- 
itely announced as yet, although the 
Amherst Collection is now in the hands 
of the cataloguer. By far the best sale 
of present interest is the second por- 
tion of the Duc d' Altemps Manu- 
scripts and Books to be sold at Rome, 
january the 20th, to February the 10th. 
Coming to the tendency of the book- 
market in general, it is all in favour 
of the older books. That the moderns 
fluctuate alarmingly, we have abundant 
evidence. Tabulate the prices of the 
Kelmscott and other such modern pro- 
ductions; do the same with Kipling 
and Stevenson original editions. Now 
select specimens of the great old 
presses from the j enson to the Bask- 
erville, and along with them first 
editions of the writings of the greater 
men of letters from Homer to Gold- 
smith. Apply the law :>f averages for, 
say, a decade. The consistent advance 
of the one combination is never en- 
dangered, whilst the other goes both 
ways in turn, and neither for long. 
Similar conditions have prevailed for 
a century or more in the Battle of 
the Books, presenting many interest- 
ing aspects; but for us the main in- 
terest of the conditions revealed by 
such comparison, lies in their display 
of the scope taken by the varying 
temperaments of collectors, in the 
pursuit of those subtle delights which 
are known only to those engaged in 
book - collecting. 
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M y eager hands caressed 
I gave it a minute 
I saw that no First Folio 
Elsewhere could equal its perfection; 
I pictured how I haled it home - 
I gave a taxicab the honour 
(The L.C.C., it seemed to me, 
Must surely fix a tablet on her). 
The sale I pictured volumes placed- - 
Shakespearean all; no need to cite 'em-- 
A guarantee from Sidney Lee 
Went gratis with each single item; 
I called to mind the silence chaste, 
Where audible a falling pin is; 
The nod that bid a thousand quid, 
The finger-shake that made it guineas. 
My lot was up; the dealers gazed; 
I dared to pray they wouldn't spot it! 
Vain hope! My tongue broke loose- I flung 
My bid, four thousand pounds, and got it! 
A record price! The throng sat dazed, 
And then, as wind a fog disperses, 
A millionaire rose in his chair 
And cursed me with transpontine curses. 


t he tome, 
inspection, 


No matter. Mine was paradise- 
The book to gloat on, and to handle! 
What if the sum meant kingdom come 
Or bankruptcy, 'twas worth the candle. 
I clutched it -br-r-r this room's like ice! 
I've never been to sleep! Dear heaven! 
It's nearly five! and, sakes alive, 
They want that article by seven! 
C. E. HUGHES. 
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FOUR HUMOURISTS 
IN METRE 


BY 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 


THE art of humour in metre has 
come and gone among English 
writers of verse in all ages, as if some- 
thing in the language clamoured for a 
more or less illicit freedom, for leave 
to leap the bounds, if it could be done 
without a fall. We get it in the form of 
high spirits, of agile mockery, of delicious 
or delirious nonsense. In every instance 
comic substance and novel forms or 
contortions of metre go together, the 
rhyme and rhythm being the bearing- 
reins on folly. I have chosen as speci- 
mens four very different writers of the 
beginning oflast century, each of whom 
has his wholly different tricks of mind 
and manner, his different mask or 
make-up. 
And I wil1 begin with the earliest and 
least known of them, a man of great 
popularity in his day, though little 
thought of by the more serious of his 
contemporaries, the Irishman John 
O'Keeffe, who was a copious and out- 
rageous maker of comic plays, operas, 
and farces, of which it may well be 
said, in his own words in the refrain 
of one of his own songs, "All is puff, 
rattle, squeak, and ding-dong." He 
also wrote poems, which he left as a 
legacy to his daughter, and they are 
printed with all his own naive com- 
ments on them. Of" Bona the Rake; 
or the Terrible Bony!" (Bona being 
Bonaparte) he says: "This poem was, 
with the exception of War and Peace 
(which he invariably called his Sublime 
Pedestal of Fame), decidedly the 
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author's favourite of all his produc- 
tions." He began it, he says, as a 
song, and it comes finally to be eighty 
pages in this manner: 


.. Great Constantine Chric;tian-Imperial Premier. 
Imperial Napoleon now eagles it there. n 


But his most amusing and in every 
way best verse is to be found scattered 
all over the imerminable pages of his 
plays. The prose is not less swift and 
toppling than the verse, as in this sen- 
tence from" Tony Lumpkin in Town": 
" He gaped at the masks, roared most 
stentorously discordant with the music, 
over set the pyramids, pocketed the 
sweetmeats, broke the glasses, made 
love to an Arcadian dairy-maid, tripped 
up the heels of a harlequin, beat a 
hermit, who happened to be a captain 
of the guards, and gave a bishop a 
black eye." Sometimes his verse, for 
a moment, turns serious, as in the song 
which begins: 


.. Beauty in the street is sold. 
And envy spatters fame with dirt. 
And honour's now despised and old. 
And genius sports a ragged shirt." 


And one of his metres anticipates a 
metre used afterwards by Darley and 
later still by Meredith, where it comes 
to perfection: 
.. Fly. fly. refreshing gales, ah, gently by me. 
In passing softly whisper who is come: 
No news of him 1 love. Oh ne'er come nigh me - 
Sing. sing. ye pretty birds. his welcome home." 


Refrains of preposterous oddity, not 
outdone till the time of Marzial's un- 
forgettable 
.. Plop. plop. 
The barges flop 
Drip, drop." 
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are to be found in the "amateur high 
musical" manner of 


.. Bounce! ., 
Flounce! I' 


and better tunes too, as in 
.. Hey down. 
Ho down. 
Derry derry down. 
All amongst the leaves so green-O." 
This boisterousness sinks at times to 
vulgarity, but of a wild, hearty sort, 
and is rarely without a real mastery of 
comic metre. O'Keeffe's most perfect 
extravagance, his rythm at its best, is 
to be found in this splendid tune, which 
Leigh Hunt vainly tried to copy: 
., Amo. amas. 
I love a lass. 
As cedar tall and slender: 
Sweet cowslip's face 
Is her nomInative case. 
And she's of the feminine gender. 
Horum Quorom. 
Sunt divorum. 
Harum. scarum. Divo: 
Tag rag. merry derry. periwig and hatband. 
Hie. hoc. harum. genitivo." 
There, if you like, is nonsense; but 
how convincing to the ear! 
And now we pass from the clown's 
bauble to the buttoned rapier of the 
exqui!:ite fencer. John Hookham Frere 
was a politician and scholar, who, in 
the intervals of a fastidious and un- 
ambitious career, found time to de 
certain poems and translations of an 
unique kind, which he requi.ed per- 
suasion even to publish. He wrote, 
with Canning, in 1797-98, the better 
part of the " Anti- J acobin"; then, still 
anonymously, in 1817, the "Prospectus 
and Specimen of an intended National 
Work, by William and Robert Whistle- 
craft, of Stow-Market, in Suffolk, har- 
ness and collar-makers, intended to 
comprise the most interesting particu- 
lars relating to King Arthur and his 
Round Table," afterwards called "The 
Monks and the Giants"; and, as late 
as 1831, practically for private circula- 
tion, the first part of his translation of 
Aristophanes, done ten years earlier. 
A translation and commentary on 
Theognis was published in 1844, to 
" h 
s ow the Germans that an English- 
man can do something, though not 
exactly in their own way." 


As lately as forty years ago, an 
American, Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, 
found in "Monks and Giants" one of 
"the most playful, humourous, and 
original poems in English, a perfect 
success in its kind, and that kind one 
of the rarest and most difficult." And 
he reports to us Coleridge's preference 
for the superior metrical skill of the 
poem as compared with Byron's imi- 
tation in " Beppo." Perfect technique 
there is, and a well-bred quality of 
pleasantry, which is, perhaps, the m::>st 
distinguished kind of nonsense-making 
that we have had, But can it be read 
to-day with anything like the interest 
with which we can read ., Beppo"? 
To compare it with" Don Juan" would 
be out ofthe question- -the great poem, 
owing the origin of its form to him, 
which Frere tried to suppress, on 
moral grounds, before publication. 
Frere tells us that his intention was to 
introduce a new kind of burlesque into 
English, using the stanza of "Mor- 
gante Maggiore," which had lain dor- 
mant in England since the Elizabethan 
age, and had never been used then for 
more than plain narrative purposes. 
It was to be such burlesque as we get 
in Sancho Panza: "the burlesque 
treatment of lofty and serious subjects 
by a thoroughly common, but not 
necessarily low-minded man -a Suffolk 
harness-maker." Southey rightly de- 
fined the result as "too good in itself 
and too inoffen&ive to become popular; 
for it attacked nothing and nobody." 
People tried to find a meaning in it, 
and resented so well-bred and general- 
ised a joke. It has indeed none of the 
qualities that live, and has become an 
instructive fossil. It did what new and 
perfect technique can sometimes do. 
It set a fashion in poetry. It gave 
Byron exactly the weapon and play- 
thing he was in want of. " Whistle- 
craft," he wrote in 1818, "was my 
immediate model"; from Whistlecraft 
he turned back to Berni, and from 
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Berni to .. the parent of all jocose 
Italian poetry," Pu1ci. But when he 
took the form from Frere, he took it 
ready-made; he had only to fill it with 
his own energy and exuberance. 
Frere was one of the scholars of 
letters who create nothing for them- 
selves, but discover many things for 
others. Having discovered a form for 
Byron, and invented, with Canning, 
a scholarly and brilliant manner of 
parody in the .. Anti-Jacobin," he 
attempted little more except transla- 
tion, an art for which he was peculiarly 
fitted, and, as it was his nature to do, 
the translation of perhaps the most 
difficult of all poets to render, Aristo- 
phanes. I cannot but think that it is 
from his rhymes that Barham and 
Gilbert learnt some of their technique 
of nonsense-rhyming. Another more 
original, more whimsical, more per- 
sonal scholar of letters, was his con- 
temporary, Thomas Love Peacock. 
Peacock's novels are unique in Eng- 
lish, and are among the most scholarly, 
original, and entertaining prose writings 
of the century. 
.. A strain too learned for a shallow age. 
Too wise for selfish bigots:' 


Shelley defined it, and added propheti- 
cally: 
.. let his page 
Which charms the chosen spirits of the time 
Fold itself up for the serener clime 
Of years to come. and find its recompense 
In that just expectation. ,. 
His learned wit, his satire upon the 
vulgarity of progress, are more con- 
tinuously present in his prose than in 
his verse; but the novels are fil1ed with 
cheerful scraps of rhyming wine- 
songs, love-songs, songs of mockery, 
and nonsense jingles, some of which 
are no more than the scholar's idle 
diversions, but others of a singular ex- 
cellence. They are like no other 
verse, they are startling, grotesque, 
full of hearty extravagances, at times 
thrilling with unexpected beauty. The 
masterpiece, perhaps, of the comically 
heroic section of these poems, is .. The 
War-Song of Dinas Vawr," which 1S, 


as the author says in due commenda- 
tion of it, "the quintessence of al1 
war-songs that ever were written. and 
the sum and substance of all the 
appurtenances, tendencies, and conse- 
quences of military." Is there any 
casual reader who has ever been able 
to put out of his head the divinely droll 
first lines: 
.. The mountain sheep are sweeter. 
But the valley sheep are fatter: 
We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter." 


Was comic verse ever more august? 
And of wine-songs is there any, outside 
Burns (and with how great a dif- 
ference 1) in which a poetic decorum 
dignifies revel, more effectually than 
in the refrain: 


.. And our ballast is old wine. 
And your ballast is old wine) .. 


There is another after-dinner ballad 
.. In life three ghostly friars were we," 
and a .. Hail to the Headlong," mere 
cataract of sound, as .. The Three 
Little Men" and the chorus of .. Our 
balances, our balances" are afterwards 
to be, in the later parodies of politics: 
all these have their place among Pea- 
cock's cleverest ingenuities. When he 
is serious and lengthy, as in the 
" Rhododaphne" which Shelley 
thought worth liking, every poetical 
quality deserts him, except a faint and 
ineffectual eloquence. But there are 
two lyrics of a delicate tenderness, "In 
the Days of Old" and .. Love and 
Age," in which he is content to re- 
member the past and to sing from 
memory out of a lover's experience. 
The last, and perhaps the most cer- 
tain tight-rope dancer on the thin and 
swaying wire of comic metre, was the 
author of the .. Ingoldsby Legends." 
The Rev. Richard Harris Barham was 
a great creator of nonsense, and he 
had a prodigious faculty for versifying. 
He wrote entirely for his own amuse- 
ment; or, as a friend said of him: "the 
same relaxation which some men seek 
in music, pictures, cards, or news- 
papers, he sought in verse." Most of 
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his rhymes were written down at odd 
moments, often after midnight, and 
with a facility, his son tells us, " which 
not only surprised himself, but which 
he actually viewed with distrust; and 
he would not unfrequently lay down 
his pen, from an apprehension that 
what was so fluent must of necessity 
be feeble." In all this helter-skelter 
of .. mirth and marvels," begun for 
Bentley's" Miscellany" in 1837, when 
he was nearly fifty years of age, there 
is nothing feeble in all the fluency. 
No verse that has been written in 
English goes so fast or turns so many 
somersaults on the way. He said 
once, of a poem which he did not care 
for, "that the only chance to make it 
effective was to strike out something 
newish in the stanza, to make people 
stare." If that was ever his aim, he 
attained it, and not in his rhymes only. 
The rhymes are marvellous, and if 
they are not the strictest have the 
most spontaneous sound of any in 
English. The clatter of" atmosphere" 
and" that must fear," the gabble of 
.. And so like a dragon he 
Looked in his agony," 
with even the more elaborately manu- 
factured 
.. twisting dom- 
estic and foreign necks all over Christendom:' 


have so easy a jingle as they go gallop- 
ing over the page, that we are hardly 
conscious how artificial they really are. 
With the rhymes go rhythms, ::10 bold, 
swift, and irreverent, and with pauses 
so alarming, that one is never able, if 
one has read them as a child, to get 
out of one's head the solemn thrill of 
.. Open lock 
To the Deadman's knock! " 


or the ghastly gaiety in the sound of 
.. Hairy-faced Dick at once lets fly. 
And knocks off the head ofyounK' Hamilton Tighe." 


Under all the extravagance, like a 
light through a lantern, there is mean- 
ing, let wildly loose, but with some- 
thing macabre, grim, ghastly, above all 
haunted, in it. Bar ham's material 
came to him partly out of old books, 
which he read to catch from them =a 


harsh Protestant laughter against 
Catholics; but for the better part from 
legends which he found in his own 
neighbourhood. A scholar revels 
throughout these unclerical rhymes, 
drawing wicked and harmless imps out 
of book and bottle as he pores, past 
midnight, over his black-letter folios 
and his port. And so we find, in these 
poems made up of fear, fun, and sus- 
pense, a kind of burlesque which is not 
quite like any other, so jolly is it as it 
fumbles with death, murder, tortures, 
and terrors of the mind. Here is bur- 
lesque of that excessive kind which 
foreigners see in the tragic laughing 
white clown in the arena, with his 
touch of mortal colour in the cheeks. 
And it is full of queer ornament, as in 
this interior of Bluebeard's castle, fur- 
as if by Beardsley: 
.. It boasts not stool, table, or chair. 
Bloudie Jacke ! 
But one Cabinet. costly and grand, 
Which has little gold figures 
Oflittle gold niggers. 
With fishing-rods stuck in each hand: 
It's japanned. 
And it's placed on a splendid buhl stand." 
Was there ever a gayer and ghastlier 
farce than in this very poem, "Bloudie 
Jacke of Shrewsberrie," which goes to 
the jingling of bells, in a metre invented 
as if to fit into an interval between Poe 
and Browning? To be so successfully 
vulgar in "Misadventures at Margate," 
is to challenge the lesser feats of Hood, 
and the prose of a narrative like "The 
Leech of Folkestone" (part of what 
the writer called "prose material to 
serve as sewing silk and buckram ,,), is, 
for all its oddity, almost as chilling to 
the blood as Sheridan Lefanu's in his 
book of vampires, "In a Glass Darkly." 
But where Barham is most himself, 
and wonderful in his way, is in the 
cascading of cadences rhymed after 
this fashion: 
.. There's Setebos. storming because Mephistopheles 
Gave him the lie. 
Said he'd blacken his eye. 
And dashed in his face a whole cup of hot coffee-lees." 
Not Butler, nor Byron, nor Brown- 
ing, the three best makers of comic 
rhyme, has ever shown so supreme an 
inventiveness in the art. 
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"A NOBLE LADY OF VENICE:- 
From" LEIGHTON" by permission 
of Messrs. T. C. & E. C. JACK. 



BY 


PART II. 


ONE of the most important and 
beautifully illustrated of the 
many fine art monographs published 
during the last ten years. the" Carpac- 
cio," 1 of Signor Molmenti and Herr 
Ludwig, is a monument of patient re- 
search the work of two men who 
combined in an unusual degree the 
modern critical spirit with the power 
of realizing the point of view of the 
15th Century Masters, who aided in 
the great revival of painting in Venice 
that was to have such far reaching 
results. Unfortunately the German 
collaborator, who had come to the 
Lagoon City in the hope of alleviating 
a painful and incurable disease, passed 
away before the 7th chapter of the 
book was finished, but he died with 
the name of Carpaccio on his lips, and 
his Italian colleague looked upon the 
completion of the enterprise as a 
sacred duty. a just tribute of reverence 
to the lost friend, who, he says, .. in 
the midst of his suffering raised his 
thoughts to images of beauty and 
sought comfort and distraction in the 
art he loved so welt., 
The actual criticism of the authenti- 
cated paintings of Carpaccio, all of 
which are reproduced with many 
drawings and sketches, is prefaced by 


1. .. rl.1t" Lih'awl \\Pulkol ''"ittOlioC.upH.(o(oio,uh) PlIlIIpen 
)10111)(01111 and flU' IHft- Uu!'ta'" LlUh\iJ4'. Tran...liltt'il It, 
Hoht'rt II. nullal't (.;II:-1t. 1I1ustrHtL'41. John \lurra,. 
.t:! 12s. 611. Iwt. . 


an interesting account of the pre- 
decessors of the great Venetian 
painters, the writers pointing out 
that, side by side with the schools 
of Antonio Vivarini and Jacopo 
Bellini, there grew up a third 
.. consisting for the most part of ob- 
scure but able painters, whose works 
are not even mentioned in the old 
guidebooks." Newly-discovered docu- 
ments have, however, thrown fresh 
light upon this group, of which Vit- 
torio Carpaccio, his teacher Lazzaro 
Bastiani, Benedetto Diana and Gio- 
vanni Mansueti were the most dis- 
tinguished members, who worked out 
an independent style of their own and 
were not, as has so often been taken 
for granted, mere followers of their 
more celebrated contemporaries. The 
ground thus cleared of current mis- 
apprehension, a successful attempt is 
made to build up the personality of 
Carpaccio and to realize the environ- 
ment in which he lived, every page 
bearing witness to the deep erudition 
and literary skill of the writers. Of 
the latter portion of the book, in which 
the notes left behind him by Herr 
Ludwig are carefully embodied the 
most fascinating chapters are perhaps 
those dealing with the famous series 
of paintings in the Scuola di Sant, 
Orsola, the Scuola degli Schiavoni, 
and the Scuola delgi Albanesi, in 
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which the sources of the inspiration of 
the artist are dwelt on. Specially 
typical of the thoroughness with which 
every detail is considered by Signor 
Molmenti are his remarks on the 
.. Birth of the Virgin," of which he 
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craftsman lays bare as it were, a 
vision of the past making us live in the 
intimacy of the home," and after 
noting the skill with which the indi- 
viduality of the actors in the charming 
domestic scene is brought out. he calls 
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THE 13IRTH 01<' 1'1IE VIRGI:S l-lLOM THE uLI.t'
 A'lJ \\ORK O}' CARPACCIO" 
BY PEIOlI

IO:S ot. }IH. \lURR.o\Y 


gives a fine photogravure, a block from 
which has been made expressly for 
this article by the courtesy of Mr. 
Murray. "According to his custom," 
says his appreciative critic, .. the great 


attention to the introduction so charac- 
teristic of Carpaccio, of the rabbits 
nibbling a cabbage in the middle dis- 
tance, and to the fact that even the 
basin in which soup is being taken to 
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the newly made mother, and the jars 
and bowls on the shelf near the bed, 
are of the true old Venetian type. 
It is delightful at this late day, when 
mechanical processes are everywhere 
superseding the work of the skilled 
engraver, to turn over the pages of 
the .. Old Spanish Masters" of Mr. 
Timothy Cole,1 who has won a de- 


}o'RAG30IEST O}' MAlliS 010' HO
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servedly high reputation for his sym- 
pathetic. interpretations in black and 
white of master-pieces of painting. 
True, his technique is somewhat pe- 
culiar and has been more than once 
adversely criticised, but for all that he 


L_ U 01<<1 SvanÍ!!lh 
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fhp cngraH'r. .:\laelllilhm &. Co. U....llnRn {>(lition ;U
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Editiollll
 Luxe .flU lOts. 11('1. . . 


has in many cases achieved admirable 
results. The essays of Mr. Caffin well 
define the characteristics of each 
master, and the notes of Mr. Cole him- 
self are full of valuable suggestion, his 
trained eye enabling him to detect 
slight peculiarities of execution that 
would escape the notice of a less 
skilled observer. 


--- 


The recent 
additions to 
Newnes' 
useful Art 
Libra ry,1 
will be gladly 
welcomed 
for the sake 
of the num- 
ber and ex- 
cellence of 
their illustra- 
tions. The 
"Lawrence" 
contains fifty 
excellent re- 
productions 
of the pop- 
ular painter's 
best por- 
traits, the 
"Michael 
Angelo" 
gives really 
beautiful in- 
terpretations 
of forty-five 
of that great 
master's 
marvellous 
drawings. 
The" Rembrandt" though not giv- 
ing the sharpness of etchings, impos- 
sible in process work, suggests much 
of their charm. 
The attractiveness of the' Velasquez,' :! 


1._ 16 Sir Thomas Lily, r<>uc<,,'" h
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Hartll'Y. John Lauc. 38. 6d. nct. 
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of Messrs F. Calvert and C. Gasquoine 
Hartley, may be estimated from the 
accompanying print, which gives some 
idea of the excellent quality of the illus- 
trations. The book comes from Mr. John 
Lane, and it is sincere praise to say that 
it is of the high quality we have learned 
to associate with his publications. 
The "Cairo, Jerusalem and Damas- 
cus," of Dr. Margoliouth,1 is a notable 
contribution to recent literature in- 
spired by the Orient, its author com- 
bining with his great learning the 
power of communicating knowledge 
to others in an attractive form. His 
descriptions of Cairo in the Fatimide 
Period, Jerusalem at the time of Our 
Lord, and Damascus at the height of 
its glory, vividly recall the person- 
alities of the actors in the episodes 
recorded, and the charming water- 
colour drawings of Mr. Tyrwhitt and 
Mr. Barratt do for the present what 
the writer has done for the past -giving 
faithful rendering!? of many typical 
scenes, and catching some of the 
glamour that still lingers about the 
buildings associated with so many 
pathetic memories. 
The .. In and Around the Isle of 
Purbeck," of Miss Ida Woodward,;! 
gives a very complete account of an 
interesting district that has of late 
years been brought into fresh pro- 
minence as the scene of some of 
Thomas Hardy's wonderful romances. 
The faithfulness to truth, which is the 
chief merit of the text, also distin- 
guishes the numerous water-colour 
drawings of Mr. Bond. 
The recent additions to the" Master- 
pieces in colour ,,:I are well up to the 
level of their predecessors. The repro- 
ductions are really wonderful inter- 
pretations of the originals, especially 
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the .. Noble Lady of Venice" in the 
" Leighton," and the .. Madonna of the 
Tower in the .. Raphael," whilst the 
text from the able pen of Mr. Konody 
is noteworthy for the soundness of its 
criticisms. 
An addition to the justly popular 
.. Highways and Byways" series is 
always welcome, and the new volume 
on Kent, by Mr. Walter Jerrold,
 with 
its many delicate dra wings by the ver- 
satile Hugh Thomson, is worthy to 
rank with any of its predecessors. 
Brightly written, reliable and up-to- 
date, it makes good its author's conten- 
tion that Kent has no rival in varied 
beauty of scenery. 
All lovers of the country must de- 
light in the charming and appropriately 
illustrated Essays in Mr. Hutchinson's 
.. Nature's Moods and Tenses,"
' so 
eloquent is their language, and so true 
an insight do they reveal into the un- 
derlying pathos and poetry of life far 
from the stress and hurry of crowded 
towns. Specially typical of the writer's 
rare gifts is the section of his book 
devoted to Winter, in which he realizes 
vividly the many vital issues at stake 
in that apparently dull and colourless 
season, but the .. Land of the Peat 
Reek" and .. Country Gossips" are 
even more fascinating with their 
glimpses of the strenuous lives of the 
sturdy Shetl:md Fishermen and of the 
friendly inland Folk who are ever ready 
to extend hospitality to the wayfarer. 
The" Fairy Land of Living Things," 
of Mr. Kearton,'; is a charming little 
volume with numerouS reproductions 
of photographs taken direct from 
nature. The writer deprecates the rage 
for collecting, declaring that the delight 
of obtaining a successful photograph is 
far greater than that of destroying a 
life to secure a rare specimen. 
"._ .. Hig-h\\a\... RIIII Hy\\a.'.. 01 h.f'lIt." II.\" \\ alt(,1" J('rrnltl. 
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TENDENCIES IN MODERN SPANISH 
LITERATURE. By MAJOR MARTIN HUME. 


THE craze of exalted altruism as a 
means to individual distinction. 
which took possession of the Spanish 
people in the late fifteenth and greater 
part of the sixteenth centuries, had for 
its literary manifestation the books of 
chivalry which were growing obsolete 
elsewhere, and for its final antidote the 
sordid realistic novels of wandering 
rogues. and the wondrous Don Quixote 
that with bitter tears and scoffing 
laughter mocked at the misery of a 
nation's disillusion. Since then, Span- 
iards have been afraid of their natural 
Quixotism, ashamed of their own in- 
born magnanimity, and have cultivated 
assiduously the sternly realistic side of 
their complex character, with the 
result that, as a nation, they have been 
paralysed for great deeds, and in most 
individual cases even for small ones, 
by their suppression of imagination, 
idealism and hope for the future. 
A people of abounding literary and 
dramatic invention, they have been 
content to let their great gifts lie fallow 
from the time when the dream of 
national potency finally vanished, in 
the mid-seventeenth century, almost 
to our own day. Spanish dramatists, 
such as the Moratins, slavishly followed 
French models; critics and essayists 
like Father Feijoo did the same. Es- 
pronceda the poet copied Byron, and 
the liberal Spanish writers of the early 
19th century took their doctrines, as 
they took their manner, from their 
Gallic neighbours. The romantic 
movement in French and English 


literature in the twenties and thirties 
of the last century was closely followed 
in Spain, although the Gasconading 
hero, whom French authors had 
evolved from supposed originals exist- 
ing at a time when the French Court 
was under Spanish influence, was 
utterly foreign to the Spanish charac- 
ter. 
The national spirit for realism began 
to assert itself in the mid-nineteenth 
century, first with the purely Spanish 
stories of Fernan Caballero (Mme. 
Böhl de Fabre), and subsequently by 
authors of infinitely greater gifts, who 
have within the last forty years re- 
created a native school of fiction of 
which any nation may be proud, But, 
::J.S invariably happens, the literary ex- 
pression, being redolent of the soil has 
of necessity followed the fundamental 
traits of the national character. This, 
in the case of Spain, has been the ab- 
sence of a wide patriotism, and the 
close limitation of the love and interest 
of the people to districts or provinces, 
Each novel has thus become a picture 
of provincial traditions, manners and 
speech: the scenery depicted with lov- 
ing care and fidelity has usuallyoccu- 
pied more the attention of the author 
than the drama acted before it. Perez 
Galdós, Pereda, Palacio Valdés, Pardo 
Bazan, Blasco Ibañez, and a score of 
their followers, have all spent their 
genius and their power lovingly to per- 
petuate the fast disappearing traits of 
their respective native provinces; and 
this tendency has naturally limited 
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their appeal to a wider public outside 
Spain, to whom provincial peculiarities 
are unimportant, 
.. But this" patriotism of the parish .. 
is not the only Spanish native charac- 
teristic which has set its stamp upon 
modern Spanish literature. The 
Spaniard of to-day is, above all things, 
introspective; and, as I have already 
explained, mainly utilitarian. The 
general tendency of scientific and 
serious writing in Spain at the 
present time, is therefore almost 
exclusively towards the invctigation 
of sociological questions. Every 
branch of the social problem: crimin- 
ology, povery, the incidence of wealth, 
the question of sexual morality, 
hygiene, temperance and many others, 
are the chosen subjects of serious 
students; whilst in the region of fiction 
the same tendency is apparent. The 
plots of novels almost invariably turn 
upon the struggle between the op- 
posing causes which are stirring the 
national heart. With Perez Galdós it 
is the fierce contest between the 
fervent mysticism of Spain's religion 
and modern freedom of thought, 
between clericalism and secularism: 
with Pareda it is the same from the 
opposite point of view: with Señora 
Pardo Bazan the question posed is 
usually the love of the green, rainy, 
valleys, of Galicia as contrasted with 
the striving of their laborious sons for 
wealth and fame in far off and richer 
lands: with Blasco Ibañez it is always 
the bitter fight between capital and 
labour, between the miserable have- 
naughts and the bloated have-ails: with 
Francisco Acebal it is the contest 
between parchments of nobility and 
the money bags filled by trade. And 
thus the inveterate realism and actu- 


ality of the modern Spanish character 
are faithfully reproduced in Spanish 
fiction, equally with the national loy- 
alty to the native district rather than 
to Spain. 
The development of historical writing 
has also curiously been influenced by 
the same avoidance of idealism in 
every form. Of patient and learned 
historical investigators Spain has 
many, but with very few exceptions 
the whole of their labours have been 
directed for many years past to the 
publication of historical documents 
entire, either with or without annota- 
tion and comment, Documents, for 
the most part, of the highest interest 
and value, such as those relating to 
the Armada by Captain Fernandez 
Duro, and the correspondence of 
Fuensalida by the Duke of Alba, have 
been published in abundance, the raw 
material for history, but the attempts 
of Spanish authors to digest, assimilate 
and distil this vast mass of information 
have been extraordinarily few. Per- 
haps the most successful efforts in this 
direction have been those of Don 
Alfonso Danvila in his studies of the 
Courts of Ferdinand VI. and Philip V., 
the admirable .. Hístoría de Espana )) de 
la Cí<vílízation Espanola" by Professor 
Altamira, and. above all, thE. learned 
and interesting monographs upon the 
relations between Spain and Austria 
in the seventeenth century, and the 
participation of Spain in the Congress 
of Vienna by Señor de Villa Urrutia, 
the present Spanish ambassador in 
London. On the whole Spain may be 
congratulated on upon having in her 
recent literature shaken herself free 
from foreign influence, and upon 
following the line indicated by her 
national character and interest. 
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TWELVE MAXIMS FOR BOOK COLLECTORS. 


I. Before starting to collect any 
class of books, make sure that it is 
within your means. Nothing is more 
unsatisfactory than a collection which 
is restricted to poor copies of third-rate 
books. If you can't buy good books in 
one class, choose a cheaper class and 
buy the best in that. 
11.- A little originality is a valuable 
asset. At the time when ;(2,250 
was given for the first edition of 
Boccaccio's Decamerone, ;(100 was con- 
sidered a high price for a First Folio 
Shakespeare. There are plenty of by- 
paths of Book-Collecting which are 
still untrodden, and a Collector who is 
happy in his choice of one of these will 
have the pick of the market and do 
well for his heirs. 
111.- Start with a special subject, 
and extend your range as your interest 
grows. You will spend twice as much 
if you begin purchasing over a wide 
field and then narrow down, and you 
will make twice as many mistakes. 
IV.- Don't buy a book unless you 
really want it. Save your money for 
the chance which will give distinction 
to your collection. 
V. - Don't try to make bargains be- 
fore you know the game. The idea of 
getting a book unreasonably cheaply 
disturbs the judgment, and to buy books 
about which you know very little from 
a vague idea that they have fetched 
high prices is sure to lead to throwing 
money away. The better attitude is 
at all times to be ready to pay a fair 
price for a good book. 
VI. Never haggle with a bookseller. 
He is sure to have a reason for his 
price, and even if it is a bad reason he 
will be loth to abandon it. Moreover, 
should he give way, now and again, in 
order to effect a sale, the Collector who 
always beats him down will certainly 
be the last person to whom he will offer 
a good book. N ,B. If you mean to 
haggle, don't telegraph for a book first 
and dispute the price afterwards, unless 
you can show serious misdescription, 
VII.- Don't accept quotations of 
Auction prices as irrefragable proof of 
a book's value. You may know who 


bought the book, but you don't know 
who put it into the sale, and dealers 
are sometimes willing to pay 15"0 for 
a quotation. One sale-price, even if 
genuine, proves nothing. 
VIII.-Don't buy cropped or imper- 
fect copies, except of the very rarest 
books. They will give you no pleasure 
while you keep them, and however 
little they may cost they will assuredly 
sell for much less. 
IX. - Learn how to collate a book for 
yourself, and collate your purchases 
as soon as you get them home. If 
possible, make sure from a book of 
reference as to what a perfect copy 
ought to contain. 
X.- If a book comes to you unsoiled, 
thank fortune for it, but don't battle 
too vigorously against a little dirt. 
There are many worse evils. A book 
cleaned with lime or acids is almost 
always seriously damaged, though the 
damage may take some years to show 
itself. Even excessive washing, with- 
out any injurious ingredient, will give 
a blurred appearance to print, and take 
all the strength out of the paper. Be 
content with what can be done with 
moderate washing and a little size. 
XI.- Don't make up one copy of a 
book from another. Making up of this 
kind destroys the history of the book, 
even when very carefully done, and 
often leads to exasperating mistakes. 
Making up by means of fac-similes is 
also a very doubtful advantage. The 
Bibles which have passed through the 
hands of the late Francis Fry are 
excellent examples of how books should 
not be treated. 
XII. - Think twice and thrice before 
you throwaway an old binding, how- 
ever bad its condition. If it has ceased 
to be able to protect the book, have it 
honestly repaired, that is without any 
attempt to conceal where the old leather 
ends and the new begins. Leather 
used for patching should be quite plain. 
Where it is absolutely necessary to 
have an old book rebound, remember 
that elaborate modern gilding should 
be reserved for modern books. It is 
quite out of place on old ones. 
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By GILBERT R. REDGRA VE. 


A LL who have studied the history 
of book decoration will recognise 
the source from whence has been 
derived the ornament found on the 
cover of The Bihliophile, namely the 
beautiful engraving used by Ratdolt and 
his two companions, Löslein and Pic- 
tor, on the title-page of the Latin and 
Italian editions of the Kalenúarium of I. 
de Monteregio, printed at Venice in 
1476. This work has long been extolled 
as the earliest known specimen of a 
title-page, though it has now lost this 
pride of place by the discovery of the 
unique German edition of the Bul zu 
dutsch . . .. der hahst Pius II., printed 
probably in 1463 or 1464, which has a 
still earlier example of a title-page and 
antedates the work of Ratdolt by some 
12 years at least. This Bull, which is 
one of the treasures of the John Ry- 
land's Library, at Manchester, was 
printed at Mainz most probably by 
Fust and Schreffer. 
We were disposed at first to speak 
of Ratdolt's engraving as a wood-cut, 
but we are strongly inclined to believe, 
as has been asserted by several com- 
petent experts, that even at this early 
period the art of engraving in type 
metal was known and practised and 
that this design, in common with many 
of the splendid initial letters used by 
Ratdolt was produced by some pro- 
cess of engraving in relief on metal, 
rather than on the soft pearwood 
which was chiefly employed by the 
first masters of the art. There is a 
firmness of outline and a precision 


which leads us to consider that this 
ornament was printed from a metal 
block, and there can be but little doubt 
that the use of clichés was introduced 
at this period. They were certainly 
employed at Augsburg in the early 
eighties of the fifteenth century by 
Zainer and others. 
It will readily be seen that the pre- 
sent design is composed of five distinct 
parts or .. rules," and it is somewhat 
remarkable that the vertical rule on 
the right differs from that on the left, 
owing to the fact that in the former the 
veins or midribs of the leaves have 
in all cases been omitted and this 
peculiarity has been retained in the 
enlarged reproduction of this ornament. 
The head-rule in the present title-page 
is of the same size as the original, but 
a small shield in the central roundel 
has been erased. The interlacing 
scrollwork in the bottom rule, which 
is twice repeated, is here somewhat 
reduced in size and the place occupied 
by the framed panel is left free in the 
Venetian design for the names of 
Ratdolt and his companions, printed in 
red ink. 
In a brief account of the early print- 
ing at Oppenheim, published in the 
Transactions of the Bibliographical 
Society of London, it was shewn that 
skilful use is made of this design in a 
rare little work from the press of 
lakob Köbel, entitled Passio Domini 
Litterafíter & Morafíter ah Henrico de 
Firmaria explanafa. In that case a 
criblée background is added to the 
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foliage and the leaves and ornaments 
are shaded to indicate relief. Köbel 
was indebted to Ratdolt for the treat- 
ment adopted for many of his initial 
letters, and this printer, who was a 
man of some importance in his native 
town, was one of the first exponents 
of Renaissance Art in Germany. This 
book is undated, but it was probably 
printed about 1505, though some 
authorities have been disposed to 
assign to it a somewhat earlier date. 
as the printing press was set up in 
Oppenheim before the close of the 
fifteenth Century. 
It will be evident on exammmg the 
style of the ornament in Ratdolt's 
title-page that he was directly inspired 
by the Italian Art of the period, in this 
as in many other of the beautiful bor- 
ders he produced during his stay of ten 
years in Venice. Some writers have 
been inclined to think that while 
Ratdolt was the typographer and Lös- 
lein the proof-reader, or .. corrector," 
as he styles himself in one of the colo- 
phons, Bernardus Pictor was the 
artist of the firm, but there would 
seem, as we have pointed out on a 
previous occasion, to be very slender 
grounds in support of this hypothesis, 
Pictor is doubtless only the Latinised 
form of the common German patrony- 
mic of" Maler," and we find a year or 
two later, when the firm, if it may be so 
called, was broken up, that both Maler 
and Löslein printed books on their own 
account. It is also worthy of note, 
that while Ratdolt, working by himself, 
continued to produce such beautiful 
books as the .. Euclid" of 1482, the 
.. Opus Sphericum," and many others 
which might be mentioned. the works 
printed by B. Pictor are of a very 
ordinary character, and evince no art 
instinct worthy of the designs of the 
Ratdolt borders and initial letters. 


It seems clear, therefore, that Rat- 
dolt, when he set up his press in Italy, 
engaged the best native draughtsman 
he could find to design his ornamental 
motives in the exact style at that time 
practised by the artists and book- 
illustrators working in Venice, and we 
have noticed in manuscripts of that 
period numerous illuminated letters 
and ornamental details which might 
wel! have been prepared by the same 
artist who designed the engraving 
which serves for our title page. Book- 
lovers of that day in Venice were the 
proud possessors of many beautifully- 
decorated manuscripts, and they ex- 
pected in the art of the printer to find 
the ornamental details provided by the 
skill of the rubricator and the illumina- 
tor. Ratdolt saw that this need 
existed, and he no doubt obtained the 
services of an Italian artist, and a very 
skilful one, to aid him in his enterprise. 
The vases from which the ornament 
springs in the upright rules might have 
been drawn by the designer of the 
woodcuts for the 1499 Políphilus, and 
there is an easy grace in the flow of 
the foliage which tells of the practised 
draughtsman. It is impossible to be- 
lieve that even a clever artist, trained 
in Germany, could at this period have 
given us the details found in Ratdolt's 
engravings, which are so eminently 
and essentially Italian in character and 
feeling, It is not quite beyond the 
bounds of possibility that the name of 
this designer may yet be discovered. 
Many little facts point to J acopo di 
Barbaro as the probable coadjutor of 
these German workers who came to 
Italy to promulgate the new-found 
art of printing, but. whoever he may 
have been, it is a pleasure to recognise 
his skill and to employ it for the de- 
coration of this new magazine. 


The characteristic Ex Libris by Chas. E. Dawson, for Miss Gertrude Robins, given on the 
opposite page, is, like most of that artist's book-plate designs, a triumph of concise symbolism, 
and Incidentally, an excellent portrait of the well.known actress. 
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G REA T as is the number of those 
who spend their Easter holidays 
in a "personally conducted" tour to 
Palestine few think of the pilgrims who 
have gone the same way before them. 
Yet the custom is almost as old as the 
Christianity of Western Europe; and 
before its decline at the Reformation it 
assumed very large proportions. We 
find that special mention of the pil- 
grims was made in treaties; the roads 
that led from all the western provinces 
of Christendom to Venice have been 
trodden, and the seas that lie between 
Venice and Jaffa have been sailed by 
thousands who pressed forward to 
Jerusalem. 
We shall get a clearer idea of what 
such a pilgrimage meant for a company 
of wealthy and distinguished men, from 
a book written just before the climax 
of the pilgrimages was followed by its 
decline; a book, too, written in good 
faith and giving us a reliable picture of 
the scenes it depicts. This book is the 
Peregrinationes sanctae ad sepulchrum 
dominicum et in montem Sinai ad sanc- 
tam Katherinam, written by Bernhard 
von Breydenbach, Dean and Chancellor 
of Mainz, and dedicated by the author 
to his archbishop. Unfortunately it 
has never been translated into English, 
and, I believe, not republished in 
modern times in any language. As the 
original Latin edition and the early 
German, French, Dutch and Spanish 
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translations are of great rarity, and are 
sold on the occasions on which they 
come into the market at prohibitive 
prices, some account of the book may 
prove interesting to readers of literary 
and historical tastes, and may even 
induce some publisher to undertake the 
risk, surely not too great, of reprinting 
the book or a translation of it. 
A word should be said first of all, of 
the illustrations, which have given the 
book its chief celebrity. They were 
drawn by Erhard Reuwich of Utrecht, 
whom our Dean and his friends took 
with them for the purpose. Reuwich 
was also the titular printer of the book, 
which, its colophon states, "per 
Erhardum reuwich de Traiecto inferi- 
ori impressum In ciuitate Moguntina 
Anno salutis m.cccc.lxxxvj. die xi. 
February Finit feliciter." This, I think, 
need not mean that Reuwich actually 
printed the book, or even supervised 
its printing, which was executed with 
Peter Schæffer's types, and perhaps in 
his office. The phrase used in the 
colophon may only imply that Reuwich 
superintended the cutting of the blocks 
for the illustrations; a similar example 
of this phrase is found in the Nurem- 
berg Apocalypse of 1498. which is in 
the types of Anton Koberger, but is 
stated in the colophon to have been 
"impressum per Albertum Durer pic- 
torem," whom no one believes to have 
been a practical printer. 
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Whether Reuwich was the printer 
or not is a side-question that can be 
left undecided; his claim to our ad- 
miration rests on the wonderful illus- 
trations with which he adorned his 
patron's work. They are admitted to 
be a gnat advance on any that had 
preceded them, as well in boldness and 
truth to life as in the humbler quality 
of technical dexterity. It has also been 
noticed by Mr. Gordon Duff that cross- 
hatching is first used in this book, and 
not, as was formerly believed, in the 
Nuremberg Chronicle of 1493. Reu- 
wich was also the first book-illustrator 
to adopt the expedient of printing large 
illustrations on folding sheets. The 
largest, the panorama of Venice. is 
printed on three sheets pasted together. 
and measures over five feet in length. 
Let us turn to the book itself. 
On St. Mark's Day, April 25th. 1483. 
Breydenbach and two laymen. Johann 
Graf von Solms and Philipp von Bicken, 
knight, met at Oppenheim for the 
journey, each being attended by his 
servants. We hear nothing of the over- 
land ride to Venice, which was reached 
in fifteen days; there they stayed for 
another three weeks, lodging at the 
house of their countryman, Peter 
Ugelheimer, and seeing the sights, 
sacred and secular, of both Venice and 
Padua. But besides mere sight-seeing, 
of however edifying a kind, there was 
business to be transacted. The form 
of contract between the travellers and 
their' patron us , or ship-master is given 
in full as a model, and in length and 
ingenuity it rivals many a modern legal 
document. The pilgrims, first of all, 
for an inclusive payment of forty-two 
ducats each, are to be conveyed to and 
from Jaffa; on the voyage they are to 
have two meals a day; "refectio" in 
the morning and "collatio" at night, 
with fresh meat, eggs, good bread and 
malmsey, which must be such as be- 
come persons of quality (ut decet pro 
viris honestis). The captain is to put 


in at the customary ports of call, where 
relics of special importance are to be 
seen and where supplies of fresh food 
and water may be got; but he is not 
to stay for more than two or three 
days, unless detained by stress of 
weather, and in no case is he to sail 
off without his passengers. This last 
provision, and a further one, that the 
ship is to be adequately armed, may 
give us some notion of the risks run by 
travellers on the Mediterranean. 
When all preparations were accom- 
plished, including the release on bail 
of the captain, who was involved in a 
law-suit. our party, with others of 
their fellow-countrymen who had 
joined them, sailed out of Venice on 
the first of June. which was the first 
Sunday after Trinity, singing together 
the " Salve Regina." On the last day 
of the same month they reached the 
harbour of Jaffa, which they celebrated 
in the same manner, singing, not only 
the "Salve Regina," but also, perhaps, 
to express their increased gratitude. 
the "Te Deum." Except one of the 
sudden storms for which the Adriatic 
is notorious, they encountered no mis- 
haps en route; Reuwich drew for 
them spirited views of the habours at 
which they touched- Parenzo, Corfu, 
Modon in the Morea, Crete and 
Rhodes - and Breydenbach supplied 
compendious accounts of the govern- 
ment of these places and the relics, 
Christian and Pagan, to be seen in 
them. 
During the week which they spent at 
Jaffa waiting for arrangements to be 
made for their land journey and escort, 
a second vessel arrived, commanded 
by one Peter Landau, bearing fellow- 
pilgrims and friends; and here you 
may see the advisability of conciliating 
your patronus, for the said Peter, ac- 
cording to custom, landed his passen- 
gers and confined them in a cave for 
the three days of their stay, while our 
friends, by the kindness of their pa- 
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tronus, were allowed to remain on 
board their ship, and so escaped with 
only one night in the cave. Mean- 
while some of the galley-slaves went 
fishing, and were caught and deser- 
vedly beaten by the unbelievers. The 


tained. All must be true believers, 
must be repentant and must stir up 
their devotion; and on no account 
must any walk upon the graves of the 
unbelievers, .. quod molestissime 
ferunt." 
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chief wonder of Jaffa is a rib, forty- 
one feet long, of the giant Adromedus 
(Andromeda), and the iron chain by 
which he was fastened to the cliff. 
From Jaffa they were escorted on 
donkeys to Rama, where two of the 
unbelievers fought for the post of guide 
to the party, and the victor, one Nabal, 
obtained that privilege; an incident 
which has a modern flavour. Before 
the start for Jerusalem, absolution was 
given to any who had come without 
leave from the Pope, and all were in- 
formed of the conditions on which 
spiritual advantages were to be ob- 


On the evening of July the 11th the 
party entered Jerusalem and found 
their lodgings; and on the morrow 
repaired to the Holy Sepulchre, of 
which Reuwich drew them an excel- 
lent view. It is, perhaps, too much to 
suppose that the three figures kneeling 
in the foreground about the sacred 
stones are portraits of Breydenbach, 
Solms and von Bicken; but at least 
they are three men at the moment of 
achieving what was probably the 
highest ambition of their lives. 
Here Breydenbachconcludes the first 
part of his book with a long account of 
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the Holy Land and its inhabitants, not 
omitting reprobations of their multi- 
farious heresies. The Mahometans, 
of course, come in for the lion's share 
of the Dean's orthodox critcism; it 
will suffice to quote the table of con- 
tents at the beginning of the volume, 
which is more succinct and not less 
vigorous than the text :- 
Et primum omnium de sarracenis Quorum ut magis 
pateat error et damnatissima secta. 
De corum pseudopropheta et pestifero seductore Machu- 
meto longa et propria texitur historia. tractans vide- 
licet 
De ejus ortu et nativitate 
De ejus detestabili vita et conversatione 
De ejus prophane legis inicio et promulgatione 
De ejus infelici morte et indubia damnatione. 


a passage which has more the air of a 
commination than of a mere table of 
contents. It would be interesting to 
hear a Saracen's opinion of the 
Christian pilgrim, out of whose super- 
stitions he turned so many honest and 
dishonest pennies; it would probably 
not be inferior in force and directness. 
Now that the Holy Sepulchre had 
been visited, the object of the ordinary 
pilgrim was accomplished. We find, 
therefore, that on the 22nd of July all 
but eighteen of the company set out 
for Jaffa on their return journey. 
Those who remained were to go on a 
further pilgrimage, to the tomb of Saint 
Katharine on Mount Sinai. Our pious 
author comments on the list of their 
names, "nomina quæ utinam atque 
utinam sint inscripta in libro vitae." 
They must have looked a motley as- 
sembly as, at the hour of vespers on 
the Feast of St. Bartholomew, they 
rode together out of the gate of Jerusa- 
lem towards the desert. 
After a halt of two days for sight 
seeing at Bethlehem, whence they 
carried away with them some of the 
earth which had been trodden by the 
horse of St. George, they rode on to 
Gazera, but, by the advice of their 
guide and protector, did not enter the 
town till nightfall, lest they should be 
observed and the lord of the place 
should take from them by force the 


wine they had brought for their ride 
through the des e rt. This incident 
gives our author occasion for bitter 
complaint of the fraud practised by 
the unbelievers on Christian pilgrims. 
From Gazera the party set forth 
through the desert, meeting with no 
very serious hardships, but a great 
deal of discomfort, and, diverting the 
tedium of the way by exercises of their 
facile faith; they saw, for instance, an 
animal, larger than a camel, which 
their guide assured them was the uni- 
corn; and in one place they found an 
oasis of sweet-flowering thorn-trees, 
of which they cut boughs to carry 
away with them, for of this the Crown 
of Thorns was made. 
During their stay at the monas- 
tery of St. Katharine at Sinai they 
made the ascent of the mountain, 
and reaching the summit after some 
very stiff climbing, saw the famous 
view and lay down "pro devotione," 
in the hole in which Moses had lain 
when he received the Law. On an- 
other day they made an expedition to 
the St. Katharine's well, where they 
cut boughs from a shrub which they 
readily believed to be of the same 
species as the Burning Bush. We are 
also told the stories of the ejection of 
the snakes from the mountain by the 
Virgin Mary, and of the invisible mon- 
astery, whose bells are heard to ring 
every day at the canonical hours, but 
which has never been discovered. If 
there is a peculiar echo in the valleys 
near the monastery of St. Katharine, 
the explanation of this miracle would 
be found. 
Instead of returning by way of J eru- 
salem, the party chose to push on to 
the Red Sea and so to Cairo, where 
there was always a Venetian consul in 
residence; moreover, in Egypt, there 
were many relics, including the fig tree 
under which Mary and the Child Jesus 
rested: and at Alexandria was to be 
seen the prison where St. Katharine 
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suffered martyrdom and whence her 
body was miraculously borne off to 
Mount Sinai by angels. 
Before reaching Cairo they saw the 
garden of balsam and a specimen of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil, the 
long leaves of which were used 
(appropriately) by the ancients for 
writing. Our author is also able to 
correct the popular notion that the Red 
Sea takes its name from the colour of 


were cheap now, but would soon be 
without price," made a firm offer for 
the lot, he was quickly undeceived, and 
our Dilgrims got no worse harm in 
Cairo than the jeers and insults and 
brickbats (etiam percussiones non pau- 
cas) of the populace. 
On their passage by boat down the 
Nile to Alexandria, Arabs took toll of 
the passengers; and later they ran 
aground. The crocodiles not un- 
naturally interested our 
travellers, and we learn 
that sailors often sold 
their skin as that of 
dragons. Only when 
Alexandria was reach- 
ed did the villainy of 
the Cairo "trutzel- 
mann" appear; for the 
twenty-four ducats to 
hire the vessel had 
gone no futher than his 
private pocket, and the 
outraged travellers 
were forced to pay 
again. Breydenbach 
remarks that legal 
remedy was useless, 
for in the courts there was no justice 
for a Christian. 
Their escape from him was out of 
the frying pan into the fire; for his 
substitute at Alexandria entertained 
the company in so niggardly a fashion 
that the Count of Solms, in disgust, 
feasted certain of his friends (appar- 
ently not including the Dean) at his 
own charges. The unfortunate host 
died a few days later of a dysentery; 
but whether he owed his end to the 
profusion of his hospitality does not 
appear. He was buried with much 
sorrow by his fellow-pilgrims; who, 
after visiting the place of martyrdom 
of St. Katharine, made haste to take 
ship for Venice. Their voyage home 
was no happier than their stay at 
Alexandria; for one of their fellow- 
passengers and some of the galley 


its waters. Arrived in the city they 
were entertained by a .. trutzelmann " 
of the worst description, who had been 
born a Jew, had then been baptized, 
and had finally become a Saracen. 
This versatile person conducted them 
about the city; one day they saw and 
marvelled at mechanical incubators, 
.. the chickens hatched by which will 
follow men as others do hens;" on 
another they visited the bazaar and 
bought strange beasts to take home 
with them. As they were walking in 
the bazaar, a merchant, seeing this 
gang of foreigners following the J ew- 
Christian-Mahometan, rather naturally 
took him for a slave-dealer and en- 
quired the price of his slaves. The 
guide seems to have missed a very 
likely opportunity of profit; for when 
the merchant, being told that .. they 
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slaves died, and they encountered ter- 
rible storms off Cape Malea. Once they 
were suddenly driven far to the north 
by an unfavourable wind, which Brey- 
denbach, with great philosophy, says, 
.. was no doubt a very good wind for 
anyone who wished to sail to Mace- 
donia, but for themselves of no use at 
all." Worse still. the feast days of the 
patron saints of the sea were stormy; 
and when this happens the sailors say 
the bad weather will last through the 
whole winter. The sailors also sug- 
gested that some of the passengers 
must have brought on board water 
from the Jordan, which always creates 
storms. However, after rounding 
Cape Malea, the passage was good 
enough for the time of year, except for 
a few squalls in the Adriatic. Christ- 
mas day was not a day of rejoicing, for 
the galley slaves, .. according to their 
custom," spent the whole day in 
cursing and outcries, and so kept 
the pilgrims from their devotions. 
But their troubles were nearly over; 
on putting in at an Illyrian port some 
of them climbed a hill and saw 
the Alps, .. our Alps," away to the 


north-west; Xenophon's Ten Thou- 
sand could not have felt a stronger 
taste of home when they saw the sea. 
On the eighth of January they reached 
Venice, which they had left more 
than seven months before. and as they 
sailed in bells were rung in the town 
for joy of their safe return. 
It will readily be seen from this 
patchwork of extract and summary 
that the book is one of very great in- 
terest; the author. though credulous, 
is transparently honest and truthful, 
never inventing legends on his own 
account nor pretending to have seen 
portents. And Reuwich. too, always 
has one eye on the truth. .. These 
animals are truthfully drawn, just as 
we saw them in the Holy Land," runs 
the legend beneath the full page plate; 
yet even when he has drawn the 
strange beast with tail and halo in 
the cut he has the self-restraint to 
label him .. non constat de nomine" 
(the name of this isn't certain). And 
it is just for this simplicity and honesty 
that we should find a place among our 
book friends for the artist and his 
reverend patron. 
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RUSKIN, in his advice to a young 
lady said: "Never read bor- 
rowed books: to be without books of 
your own is the abyss of penury, Don't 
endure it. And when you have to buy 
them. you'll think whether they're 
worth reading; which you had better, 
on all accounts." 
One might continue 
that when you have 
books, be sure and tend 
them, treat them hos- 
pitably as you would 
your dearest friends. 
Above all house them 
comfortably, not upon 
shelves too high to 
reach and where their 
precious bindings are 
rotted by the noxious 
fumes from gas or lamp 
nor stored away in 
attic, or in cupboards 
where, from want of air, damp doesõits 
deadly work. But let them be round 
and about 
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where they may be readily referred to 
or cleaned. For books are companion- 
able !:
ings, and give back of their best 
to such as care to look deeply into their 
pages. 
The home of the early Bibliophile 
was the Monastery; but later, as 
prosperity increased, and as domestic 
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you, on 
tables, 
cabinets 
and side- 
boards; on 
properly 
construct - 
ed shelves 
or in cup- 
boards 
easily ac- 
cessible, 
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architecture developed, it was no un- 
common thing to find the Bibliophile 
luxuriously housed as represented in 
the illustration (fig. 1). which gives an 
excellent impression of the home of a 
Bibliophile in the 15th century - a 
tempting place in which to "browse," 
as Johnson puts it, at any rate free 
from the distracting sounds to which 
the book-lover of to-day is subjected. 
Let us look now into the home of 
the modern Bibliophile, and we shall 
see how he has dealt with the prob- 
lem of arranging his books in the best 
manner, and how he has contrived to 
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surround himself with an artIstic at- 
mosphere in the design and furnish- 
ing of his apartments, 
.. Even books have their lifetime of 
which no one can deprive them," as 


to see to his shelves that they be not 
damp, for. dampness is their deadliest 
enemy. Gas or lamp should be 
avoided as illuminant, as the fumes 
from these quickly absorb all nature 
out of the leather in the 
bindings, more especi- 
ally of those books 
which occuPy the higher 
shelves. Electricity is 
undoubtedly far and 
away the most satisfac- 
tory light, and it is avail- 
able now to many. 
The house which 
forms the subject of 
the illustrations to this 
article is in the coun- 
try, and where neither 
local light, water or 
drainage are available; 
nevertheless, all have 
been satisfactorily dealt 
with at no more cost 
than if some company's 
mains and drains ran 
by the door. Let us 
look inside and our first 
glimpse shews the en- 
trance hall. a com- 
fortable square apart- 
ment, containing a 
fireplace, a large re- 
cessed window seat. and the first few 
steps of the main staircase. A few 
choice books lying upon an old oak 
table are the only evidences of the 
owner's hobby in this apartment, but 
the wainscotting, the timbered ceiling 
and the character of the general de- 
sign, indicate something of his taste. 
There is no wall-covering so satisfac- 
tory as wainscotting. If kept well 
and frequentl'9" rubbed either with lin- 
seed oil, beeswax and turpentine or 
furniture polish, it is absolutely hy- 
gienic. Its first cost is not greater 
than many of the rich embossed 
materials which are often put upon 
walls, it lasts many lifetimes, and is 
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Goethe says. but as modern books are 
made of such different" stuff" from the 
old ones (often in the double sense). 
their lives are much more precarious. 
The papers in use to-day are mostly 
machine made and chemically treated, 
and those used for illustrations, 
whether half-tone, 3 colours or fine- 
line blocks, are glazed with a clay face. 
This glazing is very susceptible to 
damp. A drop of water or a wet fin- 
ger rubbed across a print will ruin it. 
It is to be hoped that some better and 
more lasting paper will be available 
before long. One of the first consider- 
ations then for the modern Bibliophile 
who reads and stores modern books, is 
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always improving in appearance as time goes on. 
The house is small, and the exigencies of economy 
and space precluded the idea of a separate library, 
and there being strong objection to movable book- 
cases, the happy alternative presented itself of fit- 
. ting up one side of each room entirely with a com- 
bination fitment such as is shewn upon the colour- 
plate and in figs. 3 and 6, and made a part of the 
building. These features not only give an archi- 
tectural character to the rooms, but they prove 
admirable places in which to store the books. 
In designing these. special attention should be 
paid to the character of the library to be accommo- 
dated. Upon reference to the plate and figs. 3 and 6, 
it will be seen that there are cupboards and cur- 
tained compartments occupying the lower portions 
of the fitments. These are for the large folios and 
heavy books. Then comes a series of drawers, 
which contain engravings and prints, and above 
these are shelves and cupboards, some of which 
have glass panels, in which the more valuable 
specimens are kept. 
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The rooms are no more than 8 ft. 6 in. high, 
but as the house is in the country, and is lighted 
by electricity, they are never stuffy. Much atten- 
tion has been paid to the designing of the minor 
decorative details in the house, and various legends 
and quotations are introduced. Even such com- 
mon-place objects as the finger-plates upon the 
doors have been made to convey some lesson, and 
the figs. 4 and 5 illustrate some of these. They 
are of beaten aluminium, a metal which shews 
no tarnish and does not require any special clean- 
ing. The electric fittings, and bell-pushes, have 
all be
n designed to harmonise with their surround- 
ings; some of the latter, beaten in bronze, illus- 
trate a fairy tale written by the mistress of the 
house, who is also responsible for the wood carv- 
ing. The blandishments and fascinations of life 
have few attractions to those who live in such a 
home, surrounded by choice spirits having con- 
genial tastes, .. Old wood to burn, oM booRs to read, 
oM wine to drink, and oM friends to concverse with," 
and where everything that art can do has been 
done to render the home beautiful. 
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THERE has recently been published 
at Geneva a Dictionary of the 
trademarks employed by European 
papermakers from the 13th to the 17th 
century In this monumental and most 
valuable work are reproduced between 
sixteen and seventeen thousand fac- 
similes of the curious designs which 
did duty as trademarks. 
The purpose which underlies the 
employment of these marks has hither- 
to remained a mystery, and Monsieur 
Briquet makes no new attempt to solve 
it. "We shall," says he, "leave on 
one side the numerous problems which 
arise as to the significance and em- 
ployment of watermarks. Conjectures 
are worthless unless one can buttress 
them with historic support." Un- 
equalled as a storehouse of facts, 
Monsieur Briquet's work remains, 
therefore, admittedly no more than a 
bald chronicle of inexplicable designs. 
Independent researches, upon which 
for many years I have been engaged, 
enable me to say with certainty that 
behind the obvious trade purpose 
served by watermarks there lies 
buried one of the most extraordinary 
romances ever suspected by Biblio- 
graphy. In brief, watermarks are em- 
blems, imperishable thought-crystals 
in which lie enshrined the traditions 
and aspirations of many generations 
of papermakers. It further follows 
that a correct reading of these emblems 
throws an unexpected light on the 
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hitherto obscure history of early paper- 
making, and incidentally upon many of 
the dark pages of mediæval history. 
There is a tradition among English 
paper mills that it was by Huguenot 
refugees that Paper was first made in 
this country. The survival of French 
terms such as "retree" point to the 
truth of the tradition, but the evi- 
dence from early watermarks lifts the 
subject at once from conjecture to 
certainty, proving not only that Eng- 
land but practically all Europe owes the 
art of papermaking to Huguenot in- 
fluence. For many centuries these 
"heretics" were known as "Albigeois." 
Under the name Albigeois must be 
included the kindred "Waldenses," 
also the" Cathari" (The Pure) whose 
strongholds were in Lombardy and 
Tuscany-again papermaking centres. 
These sincere and hapless people 
were pre-Reformation Protestants, 
and the record of their persecutions, 
persecutions which led to a series of 
exoduses of which the latest was that 
after the revocation of the Edict of 
N antes, constitutes one of the blood- 
iest pages in History. At times they 
acquired great power and influence. 
The Third Crusade is believed to have 
covered a vast conspiracy on their 
part to set up a rival and reformed 
Christendom with head-quarters at 
Jerusalem. It is worthy of note that 
the earliest papermark is a sphere 
surmounted by a cross- an emblem 
of the milennium, which it was the as- 
piration of the Albigeois to bring about, 
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Although the records we possess 
are almost entirely from hostile sour- 
ces, they are unanimous in shewing 
that apart from their taint of ., heresy" 
the Albigeois were, from times im- 
memorial, a thrifty, gentle, and inoffen- 
sive people. They are said to have 
originated the axiom " Travailler, 
c'est prier." Their knowledge of Scrip- 
ture was pro- 
found, and they 
believed them- 
selves to be the 
possessors of 
FiV; I. pure and secret 
doctrines which had descended to 
them traditionally from the apostles 
of Christ. The beauty and sim- 
plicity of their lives led to their 
being known proverbially among their 
neighbours as "Les Amis de Dieu .. 
and as U the good people. " 
Fig, 1 is the watermark of an Au- 
vergne papermaker occurring in a 
book printed as late as 1767. 
As names were originally derived 
from characteristics it is fair to assume 
that the Mon- 
sieur Ie Bon of 
1767 was a des- 
cendant of one 
of the original 
" good people." 


In the seven- 
teenth century 
the modern 
town of Dieu- 
louard was a 
French paper- 
making centre. 
Its paper was 
'il:.:!. 
watermarked Dieu Ie garde. which was 
the ancient name ofthe place. To-day 
the origin of this term is unknown. 
but it is obvious that it arose from a 
colony of papermaking Albigeois who 
christened their locality by a charac- 
teristically religious name. Another 
French town to-day known as Dieulefit 


was obviously once Dieu Ie íait. It was 
again a Huguenot centre. 
One of the many remarkable traits of 
the Albigeois was the tenacity with 
which they clung to their traditions 
and handed them down religiously 
from father to son. This fact is re- 
flected in watermarks, 
Fig. 2 is the origin of our modern 
papermaking term "Foolscap." What 
it really represents is a Troubadour. 
Many all Trouba- 
dours were Albi- 
geois and it was 
under the dis- 
guise of a Trou- 
badour's hood 
that the perse- 
cuted pastors of 
Fij(. :1. the Albigeois faith 
preached and insinuated their pro- 
scribed doctrines. Vast numbers of 
them fell victims to the Orthodox 
Church. "It appears reasonable," says 
Heckethorn, "to consider the Trouba- 
dours as the originators of that vast 
conspiracy directed against the Church 
of Rome; the champions of a revolt 
which had not for its guide and object 
material interests and vulgar ambitions, 
but a religion and a polity of Love." 
There were four degrees of Trouba- 
dours, but tht. Romaunt of the Rose 
divides them into four and three, pro- 
ducing the mystic number seven. 
Note this figure of four and three at 
the foot of the design which like most 
other marks was employed in common 
by numerous mills and for many suc- 
cessive centuries. 
The Troubadours were associated 
with the three great mediæval romances 
"The Song of Roland," .. The Legends 
of the Holy Grail," and 
 
" The Romaunt of the 
Rose." There is no 
doubt that these works 
were anti-Papal in spirit 
and that they possessed 
a secondary and esoteric "il!;. I. 
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meaning. Aroux confidently affirms 
that the heroic figure of Roland was a 
type of the struggles and sufferings of 
the anti-Papal sects. His famous Horn 
was the symbol of sectarian preaching. 
Figs. 3, 4, 5, and 6, are 
papermarks of Roland's 
horn. (note how figs. 3 
and 4 are surmounted 
by a cross), and in fig. 7 
we have a portrait of 

'ij(. :, the Hero himself, .. and 
straightway has he raised the Horn to 
his mouth. Firmly has he grasped it 
and sounded it with vigour. Lofty are 
the hills and very loud the echo and 
the sound can be heard full fifteen 
leagues away. And the Emperor 
Charles has heard it and all his host 
of vassals; and the King spake, 'our 
men are giving battle,' but Ganelon 
said 'Had another man said this it 
had seemed a fearful falsehood.' 
With pain and great endeavour has 
Roland sounded his horn, and the 
bright blood is 
streaming from 
his mouth, and 
both his tem- 
ples has he 
broken in the 
endeavour. 
But exceed- 
ingly great and 
loud is the 
noise, and 
Charles has 
heard it as he 
passed across 
the border; and 
N aimes the 
Duke has heard 
it, and now the 
French m en 
listen. " 
'ij(. 0;. 
Which things are an allegory. 
The Horn of Roland has been cor- 
rupted into a Posthorn, whence our 
modern terms Large and Small Post. 
Figs. 8 and 9 represent the Holy Grail 
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which was the quest of the mystic 
Chivalry of the Middle Ages. The 
Troubadours were the fathers and ex- 
ponents of 
this Chi- 
valry. The 
St. Grail 
was the 
exhau st- 
less vase 
of Truth. 
It was the 
emblem of 
the per- 
pet u a I Fig". ;. 
warfare between the Knights of 
the Grail and their enemies, i.e., 
their evil propensities. By the har- 
bouring of an impure thought the 
Grail Knights lost all joy!> and privi- 
leges attaching to the 
Grail Service.. In figs. 
8 and 9 the Dove, i.e., 
the Spirit of Truth, is 
seen resting on the 
sacred vessel. The 
designs are low, but 
the thoughts underlying 
them are high. Fig. 10 
shews the Dove des- 
Fij(. N. cending with out- 
stretched wings upon a heart sanctified 
by a cross, an emblem of the Prayer, 
.. Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by 
the inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit." 
The frequent oc- 
currence of a Dove 
in watermark was 
the origin of our 
modern term 
.. Colomiber." 


Figs. 11 & 12 re- 
present a Rose. The 
Romaunt ofthe Rose 
was not only a skil- 
fully veiled satire 
against the Papal 
Court, but it was Fij(. \I. 
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also the apotheosis of the sectarian 
Philosophy. Hence we find the {ideles 
d' amour worshipping the figure of their 
adoration as The Rose, or The Flower, 
or The Flower of Flowers. 


Dante figures the supreme 

 central Heaven as a Rose in 
, 'J the midst of which God dwelt. 
In Fig. 12 observe the cross 
within the centre of the Rose. 
Fig. 13 is the Head of an Ox. 
Fill:. 10. The ox was emblematic of 
Patience and Strength: also 
of all who bear the yoke and labour in 
silence for the good of others. Of the 
anti-Papal sects it was an amazingly 
apt emblem. We find it recorded as 
an instance of Albigeois knowledge 
and spirituality that peas- 
ants could recite from 
memory the entire Book 
of Job. With the suffer- 
ings of Job the harried 
and pat i e n t sectaries 
must have cherished a 
melancholy sympathy. 
Observe in Fig. 13 the 
Horn of Roland which the ox is holding 
on to by its teeth: also the figure of 
Salvation rising from its front. 


Fill:. 11. 


Fill:. 12. 


Banned and suppressed by Authority, 
the Albigeois seem to have devised 


the highly ingenious idea of promul- 
gating their tenets and traditions by 
means of Emblems. Quarles definition 
of an emblem as "a silent parable" 



'ill:. 1:1. 


may be applied here with the addition 
that every sheet of paper which these 
ingenious workers made was practic- 
ally a tract. The explanations which 
I put upon these are not fanciful con- 
ceptions from my own mind, but 
are derived from perfectly authentic 
sources. To me these mute messages 
from past generations of my own 
craft are pathetic and fascinating 
human documents. 


(To he continued.) 
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LITTLE has been said about the 
utility of collecting antique ob- 
jects by the legion of writers who have 
reviewed the subject from almost every 
other conceivable standpoint during the 
past decade. Much has been written 
about the current great revival of 
artistic taste which, in certain cases. 
amounts almost to a passion for beauti- 
ful objects, while other scribes have 
dealt with the fascination of following 
-say a particular china factory through 
the course of its existence. and dis- 
tinguishing its productions from those 
of other firms by means of marks, 
differences of paste. glaze and decora- 
tion. There is. too, we are told, a 
wonderful kindling of human desires in 
regarding a little piece of old silver, 
which simply by a letter of the alpha- 
bet proclaims the exact year of its 
manufacture, making it possible to 
study and compare the work of English 
silversmiths at different periods. But 
the preservation of all these relics of 
the past in National and Municipal 
Museums, and in private collections, 
is fraught with a greater purpose than 
merely to satisfy a superficial craving 
for beauty. or to serve as counters in 
antiquarian research. They form, so 
to speak. a reserve of material upon 
which the historian might draw, were 
it possible for a nation's archives to be 
entirely destroyed. Ancient MSS., 
deeds and letters of Kings, and other 
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eminent personages of every century 
have been preserved to form the basis 
of our knowledge of our ancestors. but 
the productions of the artists and crafts- 
men of every age. upon which we now 
st.t such treasure, add an indisputable 
testimony, and form an additional 
record much less perishable. Thus, 
with the weapons and armour of a cer- 
tain period before us. some idea can be 
gained of its warfare, while in old prints 
and pictures we see the various cos- 
tumes. and lastly articles of furniture, 
china. silver and such-like, afford an 
invaluable index to the habits of a 
period. Some objects, again, have an 
intimate personal association with 
monarchs and other great historical 
pesonages, and may throw an interest- 
ing sidelight upon a special incident, 
or reveal an unknown trait of its origi- 
nal owner's character. Of course, 
many of these personal relics have no 
proof of authenticity beyond well- 
credited tradition, but, on the other 
hand. a good number base their claims 
upon unimpeachable pedigrees. It is 
an undoubted fact that an antique with 
associations possesses an additional 
attraction in the eyes of a collector on 
this account. and if offered for sale is 
very likely to double or treble its value. 
Quite recently a little Bristol teapot, 
which was made specially for Edmund 
Burke, the great Parliamentarian. 
realised a very remarkable figure in 
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HISTORY IN ANTIQUE SHOPS 


the sale room, while a few weeks ago, found in his hand. "The Gentleman's 
at an auction sale, connoisseurs vied Magazine" for October, 1760, gives 
with one another to purchase an old the following account of the death of 
oak cradle, almost worthless intrinsi- the monarch:- -" Between the hours of 
cally, but regarded with extraordinary 7 and 8 this morning. our late most 
interest because it was believed to be gracious Sovereign King George the 
the identical cradle in which the infant Second was suddenly seized. at his 
who afterwards became King Henry V. palace at Kensington, by a violent dis- 
of England received his lullaby. order, and fell down speechless. and 
One of the most notable soon expired, notwith- 
objects of the kind that I standing all possible 
have come across lately 0'"'. ., methods used for his re- 
is the bureau of George 'covery. His Majesty 
II., a handsome piece of 1 departed this life in the 
furniture of pre-Chippen- 77th year of his age, and 
dale character. I regard the 34th of his reign: 
it of special interest, be- beloved, honoured and 
cause its claim to attention regretted by his subjects 
is two-fold. It is of his- t. .',. for his eminent and 
toric importance, and it is ' r"'"\ Ul princely virtues. 
also a piece which the \.'" , His late Majesty rose in 
student of antique furni- '!Oo'>(' the morning at the usual 
ture might study with hour, without any appar- 
advantage. Anyone not ent signs of indisposition. 
acquainted with the his- He called his page, drank 
":l'iGLISH EARI.
 X\IIL CFX l'URY 
tory of the bureau might RUREAC 1"1 THE PO"SESSIO:oI OF his chocolate, and en- 
well be forgiven for call- THmlAS mTWAY, t OLD RUR- quired about the wind. as 
ing it Chippendale, but J.IX"TON STRFET, w. if anxious of the arrival of 
this is a case where there the mails. He opened his 
is absolutely no doubt as to the window, and looking out of it, and feel- 
original owner, and we know that ing it a fine day, said he would walk in 
it must be of considerably earlier date the gardens. This passed while the 
than the period when Chippendale page attended him at breakfast: but on 
lived. It belongs to the period of go- leaving the room he heard a deep sigh, 
between which separates the Queen immediately followed by a noise like 
Anne style from that of Chippendale, the falling of a billet of wood from the 
and thus confirms the oft-made asser- fire, and returning hastily, found the 
tion that the great English craftsman King dropt from his feet, as if in at- 
was not only an original draughtsman, tempting to ring the bell, who said 
but a very skilful adapter of existing faintly, call Amelia. and then expired. 
designs. The influence of the French He was instantly raised and laid upon 
is very pronounced in the beautiful the bed, the Princess was called, who 
carved scroll-work embellishing the was told he was dead upon her entering 
centre panel, while in many of Chippen- the room, but being a little deaf. and 
dale's early designs the same French her spirits being hurried by the alarm, 
tendency is noticeable. The historic she did not understand what was said. 
interest of this bureau is derived from and ran up to the bed-side, and stoop- 
the fact that it stood in the actual room ing tenderly over her father, as thinking 
where the King died, while at the subse- he might speak to her in a low voice, she 
quent inquest the key of the bureau was then first discovered he was dead; this 
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shock so sudden, so unsuspected, and so 
violent, threw her into an agony, and 
produced a disorder from which she is 
not yet recovered. His Majesty in the 
fall received a small hurt on his temple, 
and his physicians and surgeons being 
sent for, came instantly to his assist- 
ance, but without effect. An attempt 
was made to bleed him, but the issues 
of life were dried up . . . The key cf 
his bureau was fcund in his hand:' 
At the death of the King, the bureau 
became the property of William Henry 
Nassau de Zulestein, IV. Earl of Roch- 
ford, who was Groom of the Stole and 
first Lord of the Bedchamber, and its 
subsequent history is as follows: - In 
1781, it was bequeathed with other 
furniture at his seat, St. Osyth's Priory, 
Essex, to a Mrs. Johnstone, who left it 
to her son, Frederick Nassau John- 
stone. At his death in 1845, the con- 
tents of the Priory were sold, and the 
bureau was purchased by the Rev. 
Richard Duffield, of Frating and Thor- 
ington, passing later on into the pos- 
session of his niece. It is now in the 
collection of Mr. Oatway, of Old Bur- 
lington Street. Few definitely authen- 
ticated objects of such historic interest 
exist to-day, and acquisitions by 
wealthy American collectors, whose 


treasures generally are either made 
heirlooms, or bequeathed to the public, 
will cause them to become even rarer 
in the future. It is satisfactory to 
know, however, that the British nation 
owns what is undoubtedly one of the 
finest examples known. Among the 
treasures in the Jones collection ex- 
hibited at the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, is the dainty French secretaire, 
upon which Marie Antoinette penned 
the missives which are now so prized 
by autograph-hunters. The secretaire 
is an exquisite specimen of the work 
of a Louis Quinze èbeniste, and its 
intrinsic value would represent a very 
large sum. It was, however, its per- 
sonal association with the ill-fated 
French Queen that caused it to realise 
the enormous price of .t5,000 when 
put up to auction. A piece that bears 
evidence of having been made origi- 
nally for an illustrious customer, though 
its history has since become obscured, 
is the superb old Georgian Console 
table and wall mirror which we illu- 
strate. It is painted French grey, and 
in parts gilded, and it would be diffi- 
cult to alight upon a finer specimen of 
early Georgian work. This rare piece 
is now in the possession of Messrs. 
Hampton & Sons, of Pall Mall East. 


SONG. 


E VER since earth's earliest springtime. 
Birds have nested. soarEd and sung. 
And unnoted through the ages 
Myriad melodies have flung; 
Wordless. most too tender for the human tongue. 
Art swooped down with chill convention. 
Fettered song with time and key. 
Dimmed its sight wit
 vain pretention. 
Clipt its wings of liberty: 
Minstrelsy grew plaintive in captivity. 
Song should never change with fashion. 
Song should alter not with time. 
In a burst of summer sunshine 
It should rise in any clime. 
Rapturously ignoring either phrase or rhyme. 
Jfr
. .1. ."'t. Bail!!. 
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EARLY WOOD-CUT INITIALS. 


FROM the artistic point of view it is 
difficult to regard initial letters 
except relatively, as important parts of 
book ornamentation and page decora- 
tion. their .beauty and effectiveness 
really depending upon the complete- 
ness with which they harmonize with 
the typographical style and press con- 
ditions of the works they are intended 
to adorn. Such conditions have really 
been the determining factors in the 
important questions of proportion and 
treatment, over and above the inven- 
tion and fantasy of the designer, in the 
form, ornamental spacing. and black 
and white effect of the wood-cut initials 
of the early printers. 
Dr. Jennings has produced a most 
interesting volume, distinguished by 
much learning and research, and has 
richly illustrated his subject by repro- 
ductions, generally clear, from the vari- 
ous early presses of Europe. but he 
appears to approach his subject rather 
from the point of view of the historic 
specialist and searcher for rare speci- 
mens, and does not attempt much 
artistic comparison or criticism, or to 
apply any kind of standard or test of 
artistic merit to his wealth of examples. 
which, however, are carefully collated, 
and give a vivid idea of the range and 
interest of design of this kind. He 
confesses to a personal preference for 
storiated initials over ornamental ones 
without any remark to show that stori- 
ated initials may also be decorative, 
and that successful decorative eRect on 
the printed page of type must be the 
final test of their merit as initials. 
He rightly speaks in his preface, 
however, of the design of early wood- 
cut initials as especially rich and in- 
teresting, and that it has received less 
attention than wood-cut illustrations in 


the text, and while the latter are 
catalogued and marked in different 
monographs the former have been 
comparatively neglected. 
The author's point of view comes 
out in a passage when he speaks of the 
refined decorative initials used by 
Aldus of Venice (in The Aristophanes 
and H ypnerotomachia Poliphili) as 
" although in the best taste and admir- 
ably suitable to the work they embel- 
lish they are less interesting when seen 
by themselves, that is to say inde- 
pendently of the text, than many 
others. " 
He admires. too. the rather ragged 
scroll initials from Ratdolt as more 
" artistic" (?) than those of Aldus. I 
should be inclined to substitute the 
word fantastic, though, no doubt, the 
rectangular setting of type would 
steady them and improve their effect. 
It is to be regretted that no indication 
of the accompanying type is given 
with the initials reproduced. except in 
only three instances. the page from the 
"Mirabilia Romae," that from Ratdolt's 
"Constance Missal." 1516, and the 
"Biblia cum summariis concordantiis" 
of Lyon
, with its charming heading, 
when, in each case the support of the 
type is greatly to the advantage of the 
effect of the designs. 
Dr. Jennings casts a comprehensive 
net, and his examples range from 
Dinckmut of Ulm to John Day, giving 
a striking view of the amount of in- 
ventive vigour. and decorative resource 
shown by the artists in this interesting 
field of design, as well as a good idea 
of the characteristics of the different 
schools and nationalities to which they 
belonged, and of the work of the vari- 
ous presses with which they were 
associated. 
The author does not lay much stress 
upon the enormous change of feeling 
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which came over designers with the 
renascence influence, the effects of 
which are quite as emphatically 
marked in the treatment of wood-cut 
initials, as in other classes of design. 
A glance at the reproductions shows 
the supremacy of Germany (as befits 
the birthplace of the printing press) 
in both the Gothic and renascence 
modes, and this is illustrated in the 
Augsburg collection alone, from the 
fine rich decorative Gothic initials of G, 
Zainer's German Bible, to the Roman 
storiated initials by Hans Weiditz in the 
Dürer Manner, published by Steyner, 
equally admirable in tht-ir own way. 
Furst and Schæffer, who were able 
to rival the beautiful text of the cali- 
grapher, showed in the marvellous in- 
stance of the coloured initial of the 
Mainz Psalter (about which the author 
has some interesting notes), that they 
might have also rivalled the work of 
the illuminator, but it remains a soli- 
tary triumph of colour-printing, a prob- 
lem to printers and a puzzle to bib- 
liographers a constant wonder that 
having gone so far they went no fur- 
ther in the same direction. 
The use of the Roman capital and 
increasing graphic power of the re- 
nascence artists, and their develop- 
ment of black and white effect, dis- 
placed the interest of colour in book 
decoration, and the initial letter became 
more and more isolated and distinct 
from the figure designs with which it 
was incorporated or upon which it was 
implanted without much regard to the 
composition, the latter indeed being 
treated as if seen behind the letter or 
through its interstices, as in many of 
the initials by Dürer and Holbein; al- 
though both artists were most careful 
about the proportions of their Roman 
initials themselves, and always drew 
them with refinement and kept them 
distinct. 


Among the later German initials 
given, there is a remarkably fine set 
from the .. Astronomical Cesareum" 
of Apianus, designed by Michael Osten- 
dorfer. These consist of Roman let- 
ters of fine proportions in rectangular 
panels very richly filled with figure 
designs, with astrolabes and other 


astronomical instruments, most skil- 
fully arranged upon dark backgrounds. 
After the richness and variety of the 
German, the Venetian and the French 
initials, the English make rather a 
meagre show. Those from John Day's 
books are the only ones of any conse- 
quence, but there is a certain richness 
in the portrait of Queen Elizabeth 
from Day's edition of Fox's" Book of 
Martyrs.' , 
It seems strange that our early Eng- 
lish printers should not have been able 
to get the help of able designers, or 
even to find them, when we know the 
general remarkable distinction of Eng- 
1ish mediæval design in most other 
directions. 
Well, the glory of early printing did 
not last long, and, as Dr. Jenning's 
says, the advent of the copper plate 
put a period to further development 
at the end of the 16th century. The 
history of our modern revival of print- 
ing as an art has yet to be written, but 
both it and its accompaniment, the 
modern development in book illustra- 
tion and ornament, when they do find a 
historian, will probably be discovered 
to owe much to the study of the works 
of early printers and designers of book 
ornaments, and of those wood-cut in- 
itials upon which Dr. Jennings has given 
us so interesting and learned a work. 
W ALTER CRANE, 


U Earl) \\ norlcut Initial!>;:" It., OM"m' J('II"ill
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CHAUCER IN .. THE KING'S 
CLASSICS." 


TO protect the simple blue-gray 
boards (with the white, well- 
lettered back) that so daintily dis- 
tinguish .. The King's Classics," there 
is a pale green paper slip-over. on the 
inside of which is a list of the volumes, 
full nine and forty in a company. at 
present forming this admirable series; 
and once more one wonders, glancing 
down the list, at the wealth of true 
literature, perfectly bound and printed, 
placed nowadays within easy reach of 
all who love books. And this series in 
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particular stands apart, aiming, as it 
does, at introducing to the larger read- 
ing public things not readily accessible 
in cheap form, or not hitherto rendered 
into English. To take a few instances 
at random we find .. The Song of 
Roland, "Walpole's"Castle ofOtranto," 
Sir William Temple's .. Essay on 
Gardens," .. The Poets Royal of Eng- 
land and Scotland," More's .. Utopia" 
(in modern spelling), .. Dramas of Cal- 
deron," .. Lyrics of Sappho."- -each 
and all with their literary history con- 
cisely and authoritatively summarised 
- -and, last but not least, Professor 
Skeat's little modern English .. Chau- 
cers. " These latter are perhaps unique 
in a unique undertaking. The task, - 
the translation of English, already 
almost modern, into English -is so 
nearly impossible; yet the object, the 
capture and presentment of the spirit 
of Chaucer for those who have no 
time to know him, is so well and 
pleasantly achieved. 
Of the six Chaucer volumes already 
issued, one at least of the two before 
us may well serve to represent them 
all, containing, as it does, the Pro- 
logue to the Canterbury Tales, the first 
thing that a would-be Chaucerian 
should read, .. The Romaunt of the 
Rose," that fresh and wondrous 
mediæval fountain, and a few short 
minor poems that can be grasped at 
once in their entirety. But what can 
be said of the .. translation" in a single 
page of the Bibliophile? The present 
writer well remembers the dumpy 
little volume (crude blue, adorned with 
a gilt vase and flowers) which gave 
him his first initiation. No other 
Chaucer will ever quite take its place 
in his affections. There he first read 
the famous 


Whanne that April with his shoures sote. 


(as that edition has it), all unconscious 
that it should be pronounced 


Whan dhat Ahpreel with -is shoorës swõhtë. 


and that later scholarship than Tyrr- 
whit's would reverse his decision in 
favour of the disyllabic .. whanne." 
There, too, he first struggled, glos- 
sariless, with that first difficulty 


F erne halwes couthe in son dry londes 
(Distant shrines well known in sundry lands). 


and learnt, after glorying in the Knight, 
the Squire, and the rest, how the 
Shipman 


rode upon a rouncy as he couthe 
All in a goune of falding to the knee. 


The Shipman no longer rides upon 
a .. rouncy," for Professor Skeat has 
set him boldly across a cart-horse, just 
possibly making his hack a finer horse 
than he actually was, and the mys- 
terious .. goune of falding" is no more, 
after all, than 


A cloak of coarsest serge that reached the knee. 


Nothing will ever quite replace that 
.. falding." More seriously, no modern 
picture can replace such a landscape 
as that at the opening of the Clerk's 
Tale: 


Ther is. at the West sydè of Ytaille 
Doun at the roote of Vesulus the colde 
A lusty playne. abundant ofvitaille 
Where many a tour and town thou mayst biholde 
That founded were in tyme of fadrès olde, 


nor can the most skilful and scholarly 
turns recapture the old- time melodies 
of the final .. e." And in this brief 
notice we must leave it at that. 
Not quite at that after all. For 
Chaucer abounds in deathless lines, 
such, for instance, as the famous 


Smylere. with the knyfe under the cloke. 


which are English, just as they stand, 
for ever and a day. With these to aid 
him, no Chaucerian so saturated with 
his subject as Professor Skeat could 
ever really lose touch for long. The 
modern cannot flow about the figure 
like the fourteenth century dress, but 
the heart of the poet beats pretty 
lustily beneath it. 
The frontispiece to .. The Parlia- 
ment of Birds" in the second volume 
is from the design by Sir Edward 
Burne- Jones in the Kelmscott Chaucer, 
and is printed by leave of the William 
Morris Trustees. By that token, there 
is about these" translations" just that 
freshness which helped readers of 
.. The Earthly Paradise" to 


Forget 
ix counties overhung with smoke 
Forget the snorting steam and piston stroke. 


And that is good for the .. larger read- 
ing public." 


W. J. LANCASTER. 


.. Thp hill
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SOME BEAUTIFUL 
FACSIMILES. 


N 0 surer sign of the strong and 
healthy interest taken to-day in 
the highest forms of Art could possibly 
be given than the publication of the 
three beautiful books before us. 
The interest in toe illuminator's art 
of the late fifties and sixties manifested 
its vociferous life in the lithographed 
extravagances of the Aud
leys, Tymms 
and Wyatt, and others, and committed 
suicide in innumerable autograph al- 
bums and illuminated addresses. The 
multiplication of facsimiles like these 
with which we are to deal must, on the 
other hand, be entirely productive of 
good. 
In .. Celtic Illuminative Art," Messrs. 
Hodges and Figgis have published, at a 
most reasonable price, careful photo- 
graphic copies of the most strikingpages 
of the finest examples of Celtic MSS., 
viz
, The Book of Durrow, The Book of 
Lindisfarne, and The Book of Kells. 
The particular value of the volume is 
its comprehensive survey of the de- 
coration of the three texts, and the 
careful photographic enlargements of 
the specially remarkable parts of the 
illuminations. 
These latter bring out most convin- 
cingly the weird and inextricable con- 
volutions, whose miraculous accuracy 
has so often suggested an inspiration 
other than saintly; the notes very 
rightly point out that these strap and 
knot designs form most valuable motifs 
for metal work, enamels, and jewellery. 
The lack of a facsimile page in colour 
is perhaps the book's only fault, This, 
however, is largely compensated for by 
the seven colour plates of carefully 
drawn initials, and indeed it would be 
selfishness to ask for more in so noble a 
book, which one is glad to know has 
already been well taken up, and pro- 
mises to go speedily to a premium. 
A notable instance of the great ser- 
vice private owners of master-pieces 
of art can do to art-lovers is .. The 
Gorleston Psalter," in which Mr. Sid- 
ney G. Cockerill describes comparing 
it with like East Anglian MSS.- the 


beautiful Psalter in the library of Mr. 
C. W. Dyson Perrins. 
The splendid frontispiece, in gold 
and colours, reproduced by Mr. Griggs, 
is in its design, colouring and tech- 
nique typical of the book, and the 
other plates, which are in photogravure 
by Mr. Emery Walker, are most satis- 
factory. 
Mr. Cockerill brings into comparison 
the Douai, St. Omer and Ormesby 
Psalters, but while proving the im- 
portance of Gorleston in mediaeval 
times, is unable to fix the name of 
any single scribe or illuminator of the 
important school which flourished in 
East Anglia in the fourteenth century. 
He rightly points out that it is to 
professional laymen and not to monks 
that the illuminations are to be ascribed, 
and with much critical insight shows 
that possibly some eight different 
artists were employed in the borders 
and storiation of this single text. The 
description is admirable in its detail 
and precision, and the book is one 
that will not only be welcomed by 
collectors, but will be of great service 
to the student of history-the delight- 
fully humourous marginal drawings 
presenting in naïve manner the dress, 
occupations and manners of the 14th 
century. 
The last of our MSS. is the well- 
known .. Hortulus Animae" in the 
Imperial Royal Court Library at 
Vienna, so enthusiastically described 
by Dibden. 
Belonging to the period when the 
art of the illuminator was luxuriating 
in over-development, and, indeed, 
already in decadence this 16th century 
MS. represents the noblest possibilities 
of that Flemish School of miniature 
painting, examples of which are the 
wearisomely common-place generali- 
ties of the booksellers' catalogues. 
Yet how vast is the difference separ- 
ating this proud example from the hack 
work of the time. 
Here, unrestrained by the tradition 
of convention and design of earlier 
schools, the greatest of the minia- 
turists of the time, Gerard Hore- 
bout limns, with microscopic realism 
on the handbreadth of vellum in fashion 
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that vividly recalls the splendour of the 
Bruges Memlings, the every day life 
of town and country. The compara- 
tive modernity of the book strikes one, 
for it reproduces a printed book of 
Sebastian Brandt, printed in 1510, by 
Flack, at Strasburg, of which, how- 
ever, no copy remains. The excellence 
of the facsimile is beyond all praise. The 
scholarly introduction, the vellum-like 
paper, and the glowing gold and colours 
of the illumination combine to make 
this exquisite book one of the most per- 
manently valuable art publications of 
our time. 


SAML. CLEGG. 
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THE NUN. 


A MONG contemporary French ro- 
mancists René Bazin is one of 
the most original, if not the most 
powerful. His work, abundant and 
varied, is the product of the simple 
life. Born at Angers, 25th December, 
1853, where his school days were 
passed, he studied law in the U niver- 
sityof Paris. Returning to his native 
town, for twenty-five years he was 
Professor of Criminal Law at the 
School of Laws, that had just been 
founded there. He belongs to the 
Catholic party, and to this party the 
dignity of his character and the purity 
of his life do honour. 
He began writing in 1887. His first 
works, published between 1887 and 
1893, "Ma Tante Giron," " Une tache 
d'encre," .. Les Noellet," "Madame 
Corentine," are interesting for sincerity 
of emotion, accuracy of description, and 
show the beginnings of psychological 
study, but the plot is often slender or 
improbable, the characters a trifle 
monotonous or superficial, the scenery 
somewhat unconvincing. Conscious 
of his faults, for four years M. René 
Bazin limited himself to the por- 
traiture of places and men. He 
travelled in Italy, Spain, and France, 
and published his impressions (Sicile, 


Terre d' Espagne, En Province, les 
Italiens d' Anjourdhui). The discipline 
was successful: from 1897 date his 
master-pieces, .. De Toute son Arne" 
(1897), .. Les Contes de Bonne Per- 
rette" (1898), " La terre qui meurt" 
(1899), "Le Guide de l' Empereur" 
(1900), .. Les Oberlé" (1901), " Dona- 
tienne" (1902), "L'Isolée" (1905), "et 
Ie Blé qui lève" (1907). April 28th, 
1904, he became a member of the 
Academy Française. 
All his books are distinguished by the 
same qualities which manifest them- 
selves -attimesin remarkable degree - 
in "L'Isolée" (or "The Nun," as the 
English translation is named). The 
first and most apparent is the art of the 
story-teller. As one critic has said, he 
tells a story as easily and as naturally as 
he breathes. The detail, the clearness 
and the charm of his descriptions are 
particularly striking, a fact that is not 
surprising when one knows that M. 
René Bazin never describes the home- 
liest landscape without having seen it 
again and again, without having a dis- 
tinct image of it in his mind. 
These external qualities serve as a 
delicate and attractive garment which 
clothes rarer merits. As one reads 
"L'Isolée," one sees that the problem 
with which it deals is absolutely 
original, bold, and challenging thought. 
What is to become, in the big world. 
of all those nuns whom the new 
French laws have forced to become 
secular? There is the same bold- 
ness in "De Toute son Arne," which 
deals with the relations between 
the workman and his master, in "La 
terre qui meurt," which raises the 
question of the abandonment of coun- 
try for town, in "Les Oberlés," which 
penetrates to the depths of the Alsatian 
mind, or in "Le Blè qui Iéve," in 
which is discussed the political, social 
and moral condition of the France of 
to-day. 
To consider the question which he 
puts, from all points of view, René 
Bazin, in classic fashion, introduces us 
to various nuns of a community of 
religious, of Lyon, who, thrust forth 
into the world, suffer, according to 
their birth and character in every con- 
ceivable way, Sister Justine, a rough 
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Alsatian from Colmar, Sister Danielle, 
a peasant woman from Corrèze. a 
figure from a cathedral window, Sister 
Léonide, another country woman from 
the neighbourhood of Lyon, Sister 
Edwige, born at Blois the daughter of 
a railway-man, and, finally, Sister 
Pascale, 1'Isolée par excellence, a 
mystical and tender soul. To say 
that M. René Bazin has succeeded in 
describing with equal vividness and 
depth these five characters, is to affirm 
the wideness of range, the keenness of 
insight of his psychological powers. 
The portraits of these five nuns are 
painted with the unerring touch of 
the master-hand, and the pathos of 
their distress depicted most movingly, 
the delicate shades of the palette 
being reserved for Sister Pascale. If 
the solution, the death of Sister Pas- 
cale, does not breathe the same hope 
as the other works of M. Bazin, .. The 
Nun" is, nevertheless, a book of sin- 
cere pity, of Christian sentiment, of 
convincing realism, and of inexpres- 
sible charm and interest. 
HENRI BORNECQUE. 


II The Nun," hv Rf'np Ba7in. Eveh n Na!'h. 6s. 


" BYWAYS OF COLLECTING." 


B YW A YS have a charm and a 
romance of their own, and we 
all of us know attractive byways. 
The little shop at the end of the court, 
or half-way down the alley, lies in a 
byway - it was while "passing from 
Shepherd's Inn into Holborn" that 
Thackeray paused .. at Woodgate's 
bric-a-brac shop, which (he confessed) 
I can never pass without delaying at 
the windows." If he were going to be 
hanged, he wrote,- -though the Hol- 
born journey to Tyburn had been 
abolished before Thackeray saw the 
light -" I would beg the cart to stop, 
and let me have one look more at that 
delightful omnium gatherum." 
Here, in this book, is a delightful 
omnium gatherum indeed. Miss Deane 
has had much experience as a writer 
on things collectable, and as editress 
of other such writers, and with excel- 
lent taste and skill she has produced a 


volume rich in charm and connoisseur- 
ship. If the book takes "the footpath 
way," rather than the beaten street, it 
is because Miss Deane considers that 
" the average person prefers to pursue 
his favourite hobby along the quiet 
bypaths of collecting, rather than 
venture out into the broad highways, 
which bristle with technical details 
and abstruse definitions rather cum- 
bersome to the lay mind." That, in- 
deed, is the keynote of the book, which 
"lightly sketches out the whys and 
wherefores of various phases of collect- 
ing" only, the author rightly thinking 
it " better to omit a good deal altogether 
than to leave it only half said." Old 
hands know how true that is. and feel 
the truth of it every time a smallish 
book on an encyc10paedic topic comes 
under notice. Not a few persons 
with half knowledge have rushed 
into print, to the puzzlement of earnest 
beginners with next to no knowledge 
at all ; it requires an uncommon kind 
of skill at once to simplify, comprehend 
all, and condense. 
.. Byways of Collecting," though a 
popular book, will be exempt from the 
reproach of superficiality. The chapter- 
titles indicate its scope, its restrictions, 
and its selective character pretty 
accurately. Thus we are pleasantly 
discoursed to about" porcelain and its 
Development; Old Blue and White; 
One-Colour Collections; Porcelain and 
Earthenware Figures; Old Wedg- 
wood ; Armorial China and Lowestoft, 
true and so-called; Early Line-Engrav- 
ings and Etchings; Stipple Engravings 
and Colour Prints; Mezzotints; French 
Engravings of the Eighteenth Century; 
Old Furniture in Relation to Prints and 
China; Old Silver and Sheffield Plate; 
Old Glass. The seventy-three half- 
tone, full page illustrations figure forth 
these matters typically and helpfully, 
the examples being wisely chosen and 
very recognisably reproduced. This 
is a dainty and seductive but workman- 
like book for the general collector, yet 
even specialists will find in it some 
hints and new items of knowledge 
which are not to be desDised. Useful 
advice as to the arrangement of one's 
treasures in the home are added, and 
prices are helpfully discussed. 
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Where forty years ago a town or 
suburb contained its score of collectors 
there are at least two hundred to-day. 
For the aid of the million collectors in 
the land this book is offered, and will 
not be offered in vain. It will help to 
extend cultivation, refine taste, and 
prepare for the recognition of great 
contemporary art when it arises. 
Such books as this are valuable 
agencies in that movement for self- 
education which is fermenting among 
all classes to-day. And although 
"Byways of Collecting" has little to 
say on books or bookmanship, it de- 
serves a place on the shelves of even 
the Bibliophile. 


J. H. YOXALL. 
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THE month's output of Fiction calls 
up the wondering question, 
"What becomes of it all?" Trunks 
are no longer lined with unfolded sheets, 
and it would be interesting to learn the 
latest utilities of the impossible novel. 
From the torrent of bad and good by 
big and little- (combine the terms as 
you wish) we select for brief noting a 
few books of real merit -for the rest, 
however puffed, we have no room. 
First, we must congratulate Messrs. 
Cassell on the excellence of their issues. 
"The Wheels of Anarchy." by Max 
Pemberton, is in the author's best 
manner, and as characteristic as .. The 
Pauper of Park Lane," though M. Le 
Queux seems herein to be mellowing, 
and losing something of the acidity of 
his earlier works. 
"Bettina Beguiled" is a delightful 
story of hoydens, as fresh as only 
American girls can be. 
From Messrs. Chatto and Windus 
comes" The Marquis and Pamela," by 
E. H. Cooper, a story of high life, 
seriously told, and with a most satis- 
factory ending. 
Miss Rives has Byron for her hero 
in "The Castaway," which with daring 
that deserves success, fulfils his own 
prediction- -" My history will furnish 
materials for a pretty little romance, 
which shall be entitled and denominated 
the loves of Lord B." 


The possibilities of the regiment of 
women in Knox's phase, are attrac- 
tively told by Allan Reeth in "Legions 
of the Dawn." There is little light and 
there are few smiles in Mr. J. S. Flet- 
cher's drama of mean villagedom, but 
" Mothers in Israel" is a strong book, 
as, too, is "Rodwell," by Valentina 
Hawtrey, in which the frankness of 
the tale-telling seizes the reader on 
the very first page, and holds him to 
the last. 
It is the sympathy with which Frank 
Danby treats his unlikely persons and 
plot which reconciles us to them. 
.. The Heart of a Child" is an un- 
doubted success. 
Messrs. Greening never offer the 
stale or ordinary. They have already 
a reputation for making reputations, 
and three most recommendable stories 
have been issued by them this month. 
" Leroux" is a charming love story of 
stirring times of the Grand Army, "A 
Knight Errant in Turkey" is full of 
critical situations and happy deliver- 
ances, and" Vincenzo's Vendetta" a 
story of the passion of sunkissed lands, 
is excelled in interest by no novel of 
the year. 
We can only regret that space forbids 
a more extended notice of the dozen 
books mentioned above, each one of 
which is deserving of it. A more im- 
portant matter is that they deserve 
buying and reading. 
THE BIBLIOPHILE. 
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BY 


Our Philatelic Editor. 


NEW ISSUES. 


THERE is nothing very startling to 
chronicle this month -principally 
little odds and ends and completions of 
current sets. 
Antigua. -Owing to the new Postal 
Union regulations which came into 
force last October, it became necessary 
for all countries and colonies in the 
Union to issue self-coloured stamps of 
specified colours for the principal 
Postal Union rates viz., td., 1d., and 
2
d., or their equivalent in Foreign 
monies -hereafter all 
d. stamps must 
be light green, the 1d. stamp scarlet, 
and the 2
d. stamp blue. 
Antigua being a small colony with 
large ideas in the stamp way -" bi- 
coloured'" 
ide a s- -ha s 
now issued 
the 2
d. 
stamp in 
ultramarine, 
design, &c., 
as illust- 
rated. It is 
a multiple 
waterm ark 
unsurfa ced 
paper of stout 
texture and perforated 14. 
Cayman Islands. Perhaps the greatest 
interest recently h'is centred round the 
ephemeral provisional issues of these 
little Islands, which should figure in 
the next West Indian Gazeteer as ex- 
porters of stamps and turtles, the 
stamps taking premier position. 
The first provisional to appear was 
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the 
d. on 1d., which was rapidly 
snapped up, to be followed by M. and 
1d. values, very 
roughly overprinted 
on the newly issued 
5s. stamp, for which, 
by the way, in a 
postal sense, there is 
no possible use what- 
ever. These stamps, 
of which about 24 
panes 1d. on 5s. were 
imprinted, and 30 of 
d. on 5s., were 
quickly absorbed, and now command 
a heavypremium. A good deal of dis- 
satisfaction appears to exist as to the 
means of distributing 
these philatelic 
plums, and we under- 
stand Lord Elgin, 
the Secretary for 
the colonies, is in- 
stituting enquiries as 
to the necessity or 
otherwise of these 
little issues. 
As the matter is sub-judíce, we refrain 
from comment, except to suggest to 
those who may want them, that it 
would be well to purchase before prices 
further advance. 
-\d. or ld. carmine, M. and 1d. on 5s. 
grëen and dull orange red, both water- 
mark multiple crown and CA. 
East Afríca and Uganda Protectorates. - 
The remainder of the new .. cent" 
series are now to hand, reDlacing the 
.. anna" denominations of these de- 
pendencies, viz., 1 cent brown, and 75 
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cents black and blue, multiple crown 
and CA watermark, perforated 14. 
This issue has become necessary to 
agree with the revised monetary ar- 
rangements, these States falling into 
line with Ceylon, Mauritius. Seychelles, 
&c., with 100 cents to the rupee, in- 
stead of 16 annas as heretofore. 
Luxemburg. - The remainder of the 
current issue, with head of the Grand 
Duke in spectacles, is now to hand. 
The stamps are well engraved and 
printed on un water- 
marked paper, per- 
forated 11 by ll-!. 
The above illustra- 
tion is for design 
only, which is the 
same for each value 
- 87
 centimes blue, 
1 franc violet, 2
 
francs red, and 5 
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STAMPS 


francs claret. 
Nicaragua.- Fresh provisionals and 
overprinted stamps are constantly 
needed by this little Republic-pro- 
visionals no doubt owing to miscalcu- 
lations as to quantities required and 
overprints as above illustration, owing 
to the complications in money matters 
by which a 
dollar or peso 
at Bluefields. on 
the East Coast, 
is worth several 
of the dollars 
(paper ones) 
current in 
Leon, the 
capital. It 
therefore be- 
comes necess- 
ary to hall-mark, as it were, those 
stamps sold on a gold dollar basis. 
The above illustration will stand for 
all overprinted current series in use on 
the Atlantic Coast which consists of 
the following values overprinted in 
black in all values, except the 5 peso: 
1 centavo, green; 2 c., red; 3 c., purple; 
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4 c., dull orange; 5 c., blue; 6 c., slate; 
10 c., brown; 15 c., olive green; 20 c., 
claret; 50 c., orange; 1 peso, black; 
2 peso, green, and 5 pesos, orange. 
These stamps are all of Waterlowand 
Sons' printing, and bear their imprint 
at the bottom of each stamp. 
Paraguay.- A colour change has oc- 
curred here- the 
20 centavo stamp 
from plate, dated 
1904. has now ap- 
peared in green, 
instead of purple, 
as formerly; 20 
centavos, pale 
green, perforated 
ll-
 or IH by 12, 
no watermark. 
Switzerland. - A new issue has been 
made here, and whilst making a change 
from the more or less stereotyped figure 
of Helvetia-can scarcely be considered 
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an improvement- we are informed that 
the issue has given great dissatisfaction, 
and that early modifications may be 
looked for. The low values introduce 
the son of William Tell, holding his 
father's cross-bow and the historic 
apple impaled on the arrow. The 
higher values present a figure of Hel- 
vetia -which bears some resemblance 
to the figure of Germania on the Ger- 
man stamps, or might possibly be a 
mountain milkmaid, The values and 
colours of the series are -2 centimes, 
ochre; 3 centimes, fawn; 5 centimes, 
bright green; all of the cross- bow 
design, 10 centimes bright scarlet, 12 
centimes bright blue, and 15 centimes 
lilac; all as the 10 centimes, illustrated. 
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THE Bibliographical Society has 
brought to a close a successful 
Session, in the course of which Papers 
have been read on "The Oxford Press 
during the Civil War" (Mr. Falconer 
Madan), "The Library of Henry Sa vile" 
(Mr. Gilson, of the British Museum), 
"English Fifteenth Century Single 
Sheets" (Mr. Gordon Duff), .. The 
Portraits of Shakespeare" (Mr. Lionel 
Cust, with a lively" opposition" in the 
person of Mr. M. H. Spielmann), .. Eng- 
lish Herbals" (Dr. J. F. Payne), and 
., English Translations from the Greek 
and Latin Classics before 1640" (Mr. 
Scholderer, of the British Museum.) 


The first Annual Report ofthe Malone 
Society for the publication of Old Plays 
shows that it has already attained to a 
membership of about a couple of hun- 
dred. 


Another Society, that founded by the 
late Mr. Proctor for the publication of 
facsimiles of 15th century types, is in 
the fortunate position of not needing 
any more money. It has funds in hands 
sufficient to issue sixty or seventy more 
plates, and advises its members to 
transfer their subscriptions to the 
Gesellschaft für Typenkunde, a similar 
Society founded last year with Dr. 
Collijn, of the University Library at 
Upsala, as its moving spirit. 


As a Supplement to Hain and Pan- 
zer, and contribution to the study of 
Incunabula, Dr. Konrad Burger has 
compiled a Nummernconcordanz von 
Panzers lateinischen und deutschen An- 
nälen und Ludwig Hains Repertorium 
bibliographicum (Leipzig, Karl Hierse- 


mann). The arrangement of Panzer's 
Annales is chronological under the 
places of printing, that of Hain's Re- 
pertorium alphabetical under the names 
of authors, and Dr. Burger's Concord- 
ance shows clearly, for the first time, 
exactly how much Hain added to 
Panzer. It also shows incidentally the 
relation of Proctor's index of Incuna- 
bula at the British Museum to both 
works. 


Dr. Burger has also just produced, 
for the same publishers, a series of 
facsimiles of the early booksellers' 
advertisements (Buchhändleranzeigen) 
about which Mr. Pollard wrote in our 
first number. We hope to notice these 
next month. 


The new volume of Dr. Konrad 
Haebler's Typenrepertoríum (Rudolf 
Haupt) embraces all the types in 
the second and third volumes of 
Mr. Proctor's Index, with the excep- 
tion of those of the Basel presses, 
which had already been entered. 


The forthcoming number of our 
quarterly contemporary The Library is 
to contain an article by Mr. W. W. Greg, 
.. On Certain false dates in Shakes- 
perian Quartos," which is likely to 
cause no small perturbation among 
purchasers of Shakespeariana. Mr. 
Austin Dobson writes .. On Some 
Books and their Associations"; Mr. 
Arthur Tilley completes his study of 
.. Galliot Du Pré"; Mr. Ballinger de- 
scribes the Children's Libraries at 
Cardiff, and a first instalment is given 
of a translation of Mr. Léopold Delisle's 
charming " Souvenirs de J eunesse." 
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I T is a long time since we had a 
month at this time of the year, so 
poor as the one just past, in items 
worthy of note. There has been an 
absolute dearth of high-class books, all 
the auction-rooms having fallen under 
the same shadow of want. We hope 
this state of affairs does not presage 
that gloomy and continuous famine of 
literary rarities so confidently prophe- 
sied by competent authorities. Of 
course, the work of absorption into 
public institutes goes on apace, but 
then we have many private collectors 
with us still, whose treasures lead us 
to hope for a little pleasurable excite- 
ment in the future, when the cloud of 
witnesses to their good taste and judg- 
ment once more throng the .. rooms." 
In any case there is no need to cry 
wolf, for the final disappearance of the 
most highly esteemed books from the 
market, would merely mean a trans- 
ference of values from them to the 
next highest grade. This would be a 
gradual process, and it might not be 
so prolific in amazing developments as 
the last great change. However, be- 
fore the close of another month, we 
trust these forebodings may be dis- 
pelled, by a few brilliant arrivals at one 
of the four London rooms, where liter- 
ary properties rarely fail to reach their 
proper commercial level. In furnish- 
ing the particulars given below, we feel 
almost inclined to apologise for their 
lack of anything approaching the ex- 
ceptional. 
Some seven or eight small collections 
were sold at Sotheby's, on February 
11 th to 13th. A number of early and 
interesting Cricket items made fair 


prices, the most notable being 5 guineas 
for a series of about 800 Original Forms 
used for Lillywhite's Cricket Scores, 
1876-87, with signatures of famous 
cricketers. Vale Press Shakespeare, 
39 vols., Æ5 lOs.; a Lyonese volume of 
1532, containing the first published 
work of Rabelais (an Epistle to Almari- 
cus Buchardus), Æ5 7s. 6d.; Pater's 
Essays from the .. Guardian," 1st 
edition, Æ5 12s. 6d.; British Museum 
Catalogue of Birds, 27 vols., Æ39; 
Lilford's Birds, 7 vol
., 1st edition, 
Æ51; Hearne's Works, 1703-1857, 86 
vols., morocco, Æ30; Illustrations to 
Challoner Smith's British Mezzotint 
Portraits, Æ11; Ward and Robert's 
Romney, 2 vols., Æ6 15.; Massin- 
ger's Plays, several first editions in a 
volume, some defective, Æ35; .. Zoo- 
logical Society's Transactions, 1835- 
1906," Æ38; Roberts's" Holy Land," 
6 vols., coloured copy, Æ19; PiraResi's 
Roman Views, proofs, 183 plates, Æ37: 
Booth's "Rough Notes on British 
Birds," 3 vols., Æ21; Gould's" Birds 
of Asia," 7 vols.. Æ38 lOs. : Gervase 
Markham's" Fishing with the Angle," 
1615, Æ8 lOs.; Du Cange's Glossary, 
with Carpenter's Supplement, 1884-87, 
10 vols., ÆlO 5s.; Blake's .. Young's 
Night Thoughts," 1797, Æ7 15s.; Col- 
lection of 273 Theatrical Portraits, 
Æ24 lOs.; Collection of 131 Portraits 
of Race Horses, 1760-1840, Æ15 : Series 
of 12 Pen Portraits of "Celebrated 
Beauties and Dancers of the Court of 
Louis XIV.," about 1660, Æ14; Tur- 
ner's Scott Illustrations, the Artist's 
own proofs, 2 vols., 1834, Æ11 ; Col- 
lection of Documents and Letters re- 
lating to the Banished Stuarts, 1714- 
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1746, [.20 lOs.; Stowe's" Uncle Tom's 
Cabin," 1st edition, 2 vols., [.6 15s.; 
Whitman's" Leaves of Grass," Brook- 
lyn, 1856, [.4 18s.; .. Sportsman's 
Magazine," 1823-25, 3 vols., [.6 lOs. ; 
Latin Bible, in manuscript (English, 
14th century) [.20 lOs.; Blome's 
.. Gentleman's Recreation," 1686, [.7 ; 
Malton's Dublin, [.5 17s. 6d,: Fuch- 
sius's .. Herbal," 1st edition, Basle, 
1542, [.16 lOs. ; Annual Register, 146 
vols., [.15 5s.; Pickering's" Diamond 
Classics," 25 vols., [.9 5s.; Pergolesi's 
.. Ornaments," 50 plates, [.7 2s. 6d. 
At Sotheby's, on February the 17th, 
there was a miscellaneous sale, includ- 
ing the libraries of Miss Caroline 
Everard, and H. C. Brunning. The 
principal items were La Fontaine's 
.. Contes," Fermiers Gènèraux edition, 
with 13 of the rejected plates, 2 vols., 
[.21; .. Heptamerone Français," 
Berne, 1780-81, 3 vols., [.13; "Recueil 
des meilleurs Contes en vers," 1778, 4 
vols., not uniform, [.48s.; La Borde's 
.. Choix de Chansons mìst.s en Musique," 
1773,[.61; Boccaccio's "Decamerone," 
Paris, 1757, 5 vols., [.20; .. Cabinet de 
Choiseul," 1771, [.3 lOs.; .. Book of 
Gems," 1837, with an extra set of 
artists' proofs, [.3 15s.; .. Pickwick 
Papers," first edition, with plates in 
several states, also extra sets of plates 
by Onwhyn, etc., [.18; .. Oliver 
Twist," first 8vo edition in parts, [.12 
15s.; an extra-illustrated copy of .. Mrs. 
Siddons' Memoirs," 1831, 5 guineas; 
Mrs. Bray's" Life of Stothard," with 
extra illustrations, [.2 4s.; library edi- 
tion of Thackeray's Works, [.4 18s.; 
Walpole's .. Anecdotes of Painting," 
1828, 5 vols., proofs of portraits, 
[.6 17s. 6d.; Walton and Cotton, 
1676. [.9 5s.; Bryan's .. Painters," 
extra-illustrated, 2 vols. extended to 6 
vols., [.5 15s.; Collection of 1150 
eighteenth century French engravings, 
in 8 vols., [.37; Gardiner's .. Crom- 
well," Japan paper edition, [.4 Is.; 
Turner and Girtin's .. River Scenery," 
1827, [.6; Walton and Cotton, by 
Nicholas, 1836, with duplicate set of 
artists' proofs, 2 vols., [.16 5s.; Bur- 
lington Fine Arts Club's Catalogue of 
Miniatures, 1889, [.13; Foster's.' Min- 
iature Painters," edit. de luxe, 2 volE'., 
[.3 Is.; Frankau's .. Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Colour Prints," [.6 15s.; and 


.. John Raphael Smith," [.5 lOs. ; Tur- 
ner's .. Picturesque Views," 1828, 2 
vols., large paper, [.4 12s.; Ladbrooke's 
.. Views of Norfolk Churches," 7 vols., 
7 guineas; Meyrick's .. Ancient Arm- 
our," original edition, 3 vols., [.6; 
Lycett's .. Views in Australia," 
[.13 lOs.; Boydell's Shakespeare, 
9 vols., [.3 15s.; .. Shakespeare Gal- 
lery," morocco, [.20; Salvin and 
Broderick's" Falconry," with C. Haw- 
kins Fisher's MS. notes, [.7; Ruski'1's 
.. Architecture of Venice," with an 
original drawing by the author, 1851, 
[.10; Blagdon's .. Morland," 1806 (re- 
issue), [.16. 
The library of the late William Digby 
was sold, with other properties, at 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson's, on 
February the 19th and 20th. Amongst 
the notable lots were: Boccaccio's 
.. Decamerone," with coloured etchings 
by Finlay, 2 vols. (1822), 5 guineas; 
.. David Copperfield," in parts, [.3 5s. ; 
Napoleon 1st's coPy of the Elzevir 
Pliny, 1635, 3 vols., [.14; Sir John 
Davies .. N osce Teipsum," 1622, 
almost uncut, [.5; Nicholas Breton's 
.. Dialogue, full of pithe and pleasure," 
1603, [.13 lOs. ; Keats' .. Endymion," 
earliest issue of first edition, original 
boards, uncut, with Wordsworth's 
autograph on fly-leaf, [.54; Original 
Manuscript Catalogue of Wordsworth's 
Rydal Mount Library, in the hand- 
writing of the poet, with entries by 
Southey, [.17 15s.; Singer's Shakes- 
peare, original edition, 10 volumes, 
[.4 lOs.; Rossetti's .. Early Italian 
Poets," presentation copy, ;/;."3; Bor- 
row first editions, 12 vols., [.10 5s.; 
Reyard and Lodowick's .. Journal of 
French Actions in Canada," 1693, [.70; 
Cox's .. Young Artist's Companion," 
1825, [.5 17s. 6d.; Holbein's .. Dance 
of Death," original impressions, with 
3 original drawings, [.17; Lucas 
Cranach's .. Passional Christi and Anti- 
christi, first issue, [.12 5s.; Fielding's 
.. Voyage to Lisbon," uncut, first 
edition, [.7; Kinaston's .. Troilus and 
Creseide," 1635, 1st edition, [.7 5s. 
The John Creswell and other pro- 
perties sold at Sotheby's on February 
20-21, included Morris, .. British 
Birds," 6 vols., 1st edition,S guineas 
Goldsmith's .. Deserted Village," the 
first 8vo edition, [.12 lOs.; .. Archæo 
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logia Cantiana," 1858-1905, Æ7 15s.; 
Lilford's .. Northamptonshire Birds," 
2 vols., Æ4 lIs.; Ackermann's .. Oxford 
University," 2 vols., ÆlO 2s. 6d.; Red- 
ford's" Art Sales." 2vols.,Æ14 9s.; Pal- 
mer's" State of New England," 1690, 
Æ14; Spenser's" Faerie Queen," 1st 
edition of part 2, and 2nd edition of part 
1, Æ63; Blomefield's .. Norfolk," not 
quite perfect, 5 vols., Æ11; Dante, 
1481, with 2 Botticelli illustrations, Æ16 
5s.; Shakespeare, fourth folio, slightly 
defective, Æ40. 
The modern portion of the library of 
the late Dr. john Gott, Bishop of Truro, 
was dispersed with other properties at 
Sotheby's, on February 26th. (The 
older books from the Bishop's library 
to be sold later are of a much more 
interesting nature.) A Large Paper 
set of Yarrell's .. British Birds," with 
supplement, 4 vols., Æ3; an ordinary 
set of the same (without supplement), 
3 vols., Æ2 6s.; Grote's Greece, 
1849-57, 12 vols., Æ4; Froude's Eng- 
land, 1858-70, 12 vols., Æ3; Hook's 
.. Archbishops," 1861-76, 12 vols., Pre- 
sentation Copy, Æ2 8s.; Clarendon's 
.. Rebellion," 1826-7, 12 vols., morocco, 
Æ5 17s. 6d.; Prescott's Historical 
Writings, 1845-59, 12 vols., Æ5 7s. 6d. ; 
Waagen's .. Art Treasures," 4 vols., 2 
guineas; Parker's" Domestic Architec- 
ture," 1851-9,4 vols., Æ2 6s.; Pennant's 
.. Tours, etc.," 1810-13,9 vols.. Æ2 6s. : 
Shorthouse's .. john Inglesant," first 
edition, Æ6; Baskerville's edition of 
Ariosto, 1773, 4 vols., Æ5 7s. 6d.; 
Bohn's .. Pottery and Porcelain," 
1857, fine paper copy, 2 guineas; 
Pickering's .. Diamond Classics," 15 
vols., Æ3 10s.; Selby's .. Illustrations 
of British Ornithology," 1833, 2 vols., 
Æ4 15s.; Lavater's .t Physiognomy," 
1789, 3 vols. in 5, Æ2 14s.; Britton's 
.. Architectural Antiquities," 1807-26, 
5 vols., large paper, Æ2 8s.; Grose's 
.. Antiquities," 1773-91, 10 vols., 2 
guineas; Ames and Herbert, Typo- 
graphical Antiquities, by Dibdin, 4 
vols., Æ6 5s.; Gwilt's Version of 
Vitruvius, large paper, Æ2; Gell and 
Gandy's" Pompeiana," 3 vols., large 
paper, Æ3; Sir William jones' Works, 
1799-1804, 7 vols., large paper, Æ2; 
Edwards' .. Natural History of Birds 
and Gleanings," 1743-64, 7 volumes, 


Æ7 5s.; Stothard's .. Monumental 
Effigies," 1817, Æ3; Holbein's Dance 
of Death, Lyons, 1538, Æ7 lOs.; Harris' 
Voyages, 1744, 2 vols., Æ2; Rapin's 
England, by Tindal, 6 vols., Æ2; 
Raffaelle's "Loggie nel Vaticano," 
1772, 43 coloured plates, Æ30; Pis- 
tolesi's Description of the Vatican 
(in Italian), 1829-38, 8 vols., morocco, 
Æ5 15s.; Hippocrates, 1526, first 
Aldine edition, Æ4 16s.: Layard's 
,t Nineveh," large paper, both series, 
Æ2 5s.; Scott's .. Provincial Antiqui- 
ties," large paper, 2 vols. in 1, Æ3 18s. ; 
Stuart and Revett's .. Antiquities of 
Athens," 1762-1830, five volumes, 
Æ8 lOs.; Coney's t. Ecclesiastical 
Edifices," 2 vols. (1842), Æ2 10s.; 
Richardson's" Monastic Ruins of York- 
shire," 2 vols., 1843-52, Æ3 7s. 6d.; 
Roberts' .. Holy Land," &c., 6 vols., 
coloured plates, 1842-49, ÆlO; .. Dres- 
den Gallery," 1753-57, vols. i.-ii. 5 
guineas; Plates to Second and Third 
V oyages of Cook, printed on special 
paper, 1776-84,2 vols., Æ38; Bodoni's 
.. Manuale Typ ographica," 1818, 
Æ2 10s.; Batty's .. Rhine," &c., large 
paper, 1824, Æ2; Houbraken's Heads, 
first 88 portraits, in original wrappers, 
1736-44, Æ6 2s. 6d.; Pine's" Tapestry 
Hangings in the House of Lords," 
1739, Æ5; .. Florence Gallery," 4 vols., 
1789-1807, Æ5 17s. 6d.; Stothard's 
.. Bayeux Tapestry," 1819-23, Æ2 18s. 
The usual weekly sales have been 
taking place at Messrs. Hodgson's 
Chancery Lane Rooms, one of the 
most noticeable being that of February 
27th and 28th. There were some fine 
County Histories included, such as 
Hasted's Kent, 12 vols., Æ6 17s. 6d.; 
Lipscomb's Buckingham, 1847, 4 vols., 
Æ13 5s.; jones' Brecknock. 2 vols., 
Æ4 12s. 6d. ; Hodgson's Northumber- 
land, 1820-58, 7 vols., boards, uncut, 
Æ16; Blomefield and Parkins' Norfolk. 
1739-75, 5 vols. (little defective), Æ5 ; 
Manning and Bray's Surrey, 3 vols., 
Æ16 lOs.; Clutterbuck's Hertford, 3 
vols., Æ7 5s.; Cussans' Hertford, 3 
vols., Æ5 ; Ormerod's Cheshire, 1819, 
3 vols., Æ6; Hutchins' Dorset, 1861-70, 
4 vols., Æ7 10s.; Nash's Worcester, 
1781-99, 2 vols., ÆlO; Bridges' North- 
ampton (one plate missing}, 1791, 2 
vols., Æ4 2s. 6d. 
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THE BRAINY YOUNG MAN. 


(With ackllOu'/edgmcllt. to Jfr. II". S. (mbert, fllld (Ipo/ugie_ to anyone ,,.ho "fllue.. them.) 
("It would seem that we are verging upon an age of most versafile smatterers. On all hands publishers 
are striving to place within the reach of the modest purse, in very pharmacopoeias of small doses, that highly 
dangerous thing, a little learning. For a minute outlay, it is possible to get cyclopædic collections of essays, 
inevitably restricted by the limits of space, from the pens of experts in every conceivable subject. The young 
man of to-day has only himself to blame if he is not a stupendously' brainy' fellow."- DAILY PAPER). 


I F you want a receipt for the mental pantechnicon 
Known to the world as the Brainy Young Man, 
Ravage all learning, and out of the wreck nick an 
Inkling of all that you possibly can: 
The coyness of Northcliffe, the modest young 
Carmelite; 
N ous of a Druce at exposing a sham; 
Thrift of a Haldane, the Liberal army light; 
Deftness of Lucas at penning his Lamb; 
The pluck of a Petrie exhuming a Ptolemy; 
Culture of Kipling a-jingling a damn; 
Grace of a Gibson Girl, slender and column-y ; 
Might of a Ranji installed as a Jam; 
The weight of a Lee as the nation's biographer; 
Blush of Corelli before a photographer; 
Antics of Shaw in Will Shakespeare's palladia; 
Barrie's persistence in puffing Arcadia; 
Candour of Caine on the worth of his books; 
Tolstoy's oat diet; and coupons from Cook's. 


If you're anxious to rival this elegant superman, 
Cultivate Bridge with a gorgeous grand slam; 
The push of .. The Times" mysterious Hooper man; 
Ease of a pauper as reared in West Ham; 
The eye of the Robertses, cueist and rifleman; 
Cuteness of Robinson, running a tram; 
Stature of Machnow, the Muscovite Eiffel man; 
Calm of young Spain being pushed in his pram; 
The lightness of Rolls, the most buoyant of 
aeronauts; 
Wealth of a Yankee that runs to three pair of 
noughts; 
Grasp of the Kaiser directing the universe; 
Nerve of the Laureate writing his loony verse; 
Touch of a prodigy strumming a tune; 
Jesting of Plowden, the police-court buffoon. 


If you're keen on resembling this marvel of intellect, 
Shun, like an alderman, bottles of cham; 
Paint as the Whistle rites, masters of tint, elect; 
Emulate Slater at cherclter l(/ f(/m ; 
Take a damp cottage, and week-end to garden it ; 
Go in for cocktails, and candy, and clam; 
Throw in some golf you can Braid it or Vardon it; 
Ape our avuncular relative, Sam; 
Leer like a Tree in the part of Malvolio ; 
Watch how Kier Hardie can fan an imbroglio; 
Travel like Holbein, a-swimming so choppily; 
Get up a corner, or trust, or monopoly; 
See things, like Chesterton, twisted awry; 
Talk tosh like Churchill, and hit it like Fry. 


To finish the figure in every particular, 
Imitate Washington telling a cram; 
The pose of a peeler in traffic vehicular; 
Training of Oxford competing with Cam ; 
The wind of a Waller in out-of-breath narrative; 
Force of a Dreadnought a-driving its ram; 
Racing of motor-cars, Edgewise or Jarrotive ; 
Sway of Charles Warner when drinking a dram; 
Add Newnham Davis's feats of gastronomy; 
Chamberlain's dabblings in fiscal economy; 
Joy of Carnegie endowing a reading-room; 
Flavour of Miles's fruitarian feeding-room; 
Splash of a Vanguard that skids in the street ; 
German dumped bands; and Chicago canned meat. 


Learn of these things all there is that is learnable; 
Throw out the bad, if there's any discernable ; 
Set it to simmer, and take off the scum, 
And the Brainy Young Man is the residuum. 


C. E. HUGHES. 
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I T is an interesting speculation by 
what means the Book lost its old 
position in this country. This is not 
only an interesting speculation, but 
one which nearly concerns a vital 
matter. For if men fall into the habit 
of neglecting true books in an old and 
traditional civilisation, the inaccuracy 
of their judgments and the illusions to 
which they will be subject, must in- 
crease. 
To take but one example: history. 
The less the true historical book is read 
and the more men depend upon ephe- 
meral statement, the more will legend 
crystallise, the harder will it be to 
destroy in the general mind some com- 
forting lie, and the great object lesson 
of politics (which is an accurate know- 
ledge of how men have acted in the 
past) will become at last unknown. 
There are many, especially among 
younger men, who would contest the 
premiss upon which all this is founded. 
They may point out, for instance, that 
the actual number of bound books 
bought in a given time at present is 
much larger than ever it was before. 
They may point out again, and with 
justice, that the proportion of the 
population which reads books of any 
sort, though perhaps not larger than it 
was 300 years ago, is very much 
larger than it was one hundred years 
ago. And it may further be affirmed 


roI. l.-
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with truth that the range of subjects 
now covered by books produced and 
sold is much wider than ever it was 
before. 
All this is true; and yet it IS also 
true tha. the Book as a factor in our 
civilisation has not only declined but 
has almost disappeared. Were many 
more dogs to be possessed in England 
than are now possessed, but were they 
to be all m::mgrels, among which none 
could be found capable of retrieving, 
or of following a fox or a hare with 
any discipline, one would have a right 
to say that the dog as a factor of our 
civilisation had declined. Were many 
more men in England able to ride 
horses more or less, but were the 
number of those who rode constantly 
and for pleasure enormously todiminsh, 
and were the new millions who could 
just manage to keep on horseback to 
prefer animals without spirit on which 
they would feel safe, one would have a 
right to say that the Horse was declin- 
ing as a factor in our civilisation; and 
this is exactly what has happened with 
the Book. 
The excellence of a Book and its value 
as a Book depend upon two factors, 
which are usually, though not always, 
united in varied proportions: first, that 
it should put something of value to the 
reader, whether of value as a discovery 
and an enlargement of wisd'om or of 
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value as a new emphasis laid upon old 
and sound morals; secondly, that this 
thing added or renewed in human life 
should be presented in such a manner 
as to give permanent æsthetic pleasure. 
That is not a first-rate book which, 
while it is admirably written, teaches 
something false or something evil; nor 
is that a first-rate Book which, though 
it discover a completely new thing, or 
emphasize the most valuable depart- 
ment of morals, is so constructed as 
to be unreadable. Now it will not 
be denied that so far as these two 
factors are concerned -and I repeat 
they are almost always found in com- 
bination the position of the Book has 
dwindled almost to nothingness. One 
could give examples of every kind: 
one could show how poetry, no matter 
how appreciated or praised, no longer 
sells. One could show and this is 
one of the worst signs of all -how men 
will buy by the hundred thousand any- 
thing at all which has the hall mark of 
an established reputation, quite careless 
as to theirIoveof it or their appetite for it. 
One could further show how more than 
one book of permanent value in Eng- 
1ish life has been discovered in our 
generation outside England, and as 
been as it were thrust upon the Eng- 
lish public by foreign opinion. 
But for my purpose it will be suf- 
ficient to take one very important 
branch which I can claim to have 
watched with some care, and that is 
the branch of History. 
It may be said with truth that in our 
generation no single first rate piece of 
history has enjoyed an appreciable 
sale. That is not true of France, it is 
not true of the United States, it is not 
even true of Germany in her intel- 
lectual decline, but it is true of England. 
History is an excellent test. No 
man will read history, at least history 
of an instructive sort, unless he is a 
man who can read a Book, and desires 
to possess one. To read History in- 


volves not only some permanent 
interest in things not immediately 
sensible, but also some permanent 
brain-work in the reader; for as one 
reads history one cannot, if one is an 
intelligent being, forebear perpetually 
to contrast the lessons it teaches 
with the received opinions of our time. 
Again, History is valuable as an ex- 
ample in the general thesis I am main- 
taining, because no good history can 
be written without a great measure of 
hard work. To make a History at 
once accurate, readable, useful and 
new, is probably the hardest of all 
literary efforts; a man writing such 
history is driving more horses abreast 
in his team than a man writing any 
other kind of literary matter. He 
must keep his imagination active; his 
style must be not only lucid but also must 
arrest the reader; he must exercise 
perpetually a power of selection which 
plays over innumerable details; he 
must, in the midst of such occupations 
preserve unity of design, as much as 
must the novelist or the playwright; 
and yet with all this there is not a 
verb, an adjective or a substantitive, 
which, if it does not repose upon 
established evidence, will not mar the 
particular type of work on which he is 
engaged 
As an example of what I mean, 
consider two sentences: The first is 
taken from the 432nd page of that 
exceedingly unequal publication, the 
Cambridge History of the French 
Revolution; the second I have made 
up on the spur of the moment; both 
deal with the Battle of Wattignies. 
The "Cambridge History" version 
runs as follows : 
.. On October 15 the relieving force, 50.000 strong, 
attacked the Austrian covering force at Wattignies : 
the battle raged all that day and was most furious on 
the right. in front of the village ofWattignies. which 
was taken and lost three times: on the 17th the 
French expected another general engagement but the 
enemy had drawn off. II 


There are here five great positive 
errors in seven lines. The French 
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were not 50,000 strong, the attack of 
the 15th was not on Wattignies. but on 
Dourlers; Wattignies was not taken 
and lost three times; the fight of the 
15th was least pressed on the right 
(further on the left and hardest in the 
centre) and no one - not the least recruit 
- expected Coberg to come back on the 
17th. Why he had crossed the Sambre 
at every point the day before! As for 
negative errors, or errors of ommission, 
they are capital, and the chief is that 
the victory was won on the second 
day, the 16th, of which no mention is 
made. 
N ow contrast such a sentence with 
the following: 


.. On October 15th the relieving force, 42.000 
strong. attacked the Austrian centre at Dourlers. 
and made demonstrations upon its wings; the attack 
upon Dourlers (which village had been taken and 
lost three times) having failed. upon the following 
day, October 16th, the extreme left of the enemy's 
position at Wattignies was attacked and carried: the 
enemy thus outflanked was compelled. to retreat. and 
Maubeuge was rf'lieved that same evening." 


In the first sentence (which bears 
the hall mark of the University) every 
error that could possibly be made in 
so few lines has been made. The 
numbers are wrong; the nature of the 
fighting is misstated; the village in the 
centre is confused with that in the 
extreme right ; the critical second day 
is altogether omitted, and every portion 
of the sentence, verb, adjective, and 
substantitive, is either directly inac- 
curate or indirectly conveys an in- 
accurrate impression. The second 
sentence, bald in style and uninterest- 
ing in presentation as the first, has the 
merit of telling the truth. But -and 
here is the point - it would be impos- 
sible to criticise the first sentence 
unless one had read up the battle, añd 
to read up that battle one has to de- 
pend on five or six documents, some 
unpublished (like much of Jourdan's 
Memoirs) some of them involving a 
visit to Maubeuge itself, some, like 
Pierrart's book, very difficult to obtain 
(for it is neither in the British Museum 


nor in the Bodleian;) some few 
the writings of contemporary eye- 
witnesses, and yet themselves de- 
monstrably inaccurate. All these 
must be read and collated, and if pos- 
sible the actual ground of the battle 
visited, before the first simple in- 
accurate sentence can be properly 
criticised or the second bald but accur- 
ate sentence framed. None of these 
authorities can have been so much as 
heard of by the official historian I have 
quoted. 
It would be redundant to press the 
point. Most readers know well enough 
what labour the just writing of history 
involves. and how excellent a type it is 
of that .. making of a book" which art 
is, as I have said, imperilled by apathy 
at the present day. 
Consider for a moment who were 
those that purchased historical works 
in this country in the past. There 
were, first of all, the landed gentry. 
In almost every great country house 
you will find a good old library, and 
that good old library you will discover 
to be, as a rule, most valuable and 
most complete in what concerns the 
end of the 18th and the beginning of 
the 19th centuries. A very large pro- 
portion of history, and history of the 
best sort, is to be found upon those 
shelves. The standard dwindles, 
though it is fairly well maintained, 
during the first two-thirds of the 19th 
century. Then as a rule it abruptly 
comes to an end. One may take, as a 
sort of bourne, the two great books, 
Macaulay's History and Kinglake's for 
an earlier and a later limit. Most of 
these libraries contain Macaulay; 
some few Kinglake: hardly one pos- 
sesses later works of value. 
It may be urged in defence of the 
buyer that no later works of value 
exist. Put so broadly, the statement 


. (Nav. the present writer was solemnly assured at the 
Bodleian that it .. did not exist:") 
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is erroneous; but the truth which it 
contains is in itself dependent upon 
the lack of public support for good 
historical work. When there is a 
fortune for the man who writes in 
accordance with whatever form of 
self-appreciation happens for the 
moment to be popular, while a steady 
view and an accurate presentation of 
of the past can find no sale, then that 
steady view and that accurate pre- 
sentation cannot be pursuE.d, save by 
men who are wealthy, or by men who 
are endowed, but even wealthy men 
will hesitate to write what they know 
will not be read, and for History no 
one is endowed. 
Our Universities were framed for 
many purposes, of which the cultiva- 
tion of learning was but one; in that 
one field. however, a particular form 
of learning was taken very seriously. 
and was pursued with admirable in- 
dustry; I mean an acquaintance with 
and an imitation of the Latin and Greek 
Classics. 
It was a particular character of this 
form of learning that proficiency in 
it would lead to undisputed honours. 
The scholar recognised the superior 
scholar; the field of enquiry was by 
convention highly limited; it had been 
thoroughly explored; discussion upon 
such results as were doubtful did not 
involve a difference in general philo- 
sophy. 
With history it was otherwise. 
Whether such things have or have not 
happened, and above all, if they have 
happened, the way in which they have 
happened, is to Our general judgment 
of contemporary men what evidence 
is to a criminal trial. Facts won't 
give way. If, therefore, there are 
vested i:1terests, moral or material, 
to be maintained, history is, of all the 
sciences or arts, that most likely to 
suffer at the hands of those connected 
with such interests. Even where the 
truth will be of advantage to those in- 


terests, they are afraid of it, because 
the thorough discussion of it will in- 
volve the presentation of views dis- 
advantageous to privilege. 
Where, as is much more commonly 
the case (for vested interests moral 
or material are unreasoning and selfish 
things) the truth would certainly offend 
them, they are the more determined 
to prevent its appearance. 
But of all vested interests none deal 
with such assured incomes none are so 
immune by influence and tradition as 
the Universities. 
Now, if the rich man has no temp- 
tation by way of popular fame, and 
the poor man no opportunity for en- 
dowment, in any branch of letters, 
there remains but a third form of sup- 
port, and that is the support of the 
buying public. And the public will 
not buy. 
I will suppose the case of a popular 
novelist, who in a few months shall 
write, not an historical novel, but a 
piece of so-called history. He shall 
call it, for instance, .. England's 
Heroes." Before you tell me his 
name, or what he has written, I can 
tell you here and now what he will 
write on any number of points. He 
will call Hastings Senlac. In the 
Battle of Hastings he will make out 
Harold to be the head of a highly 
patriotic nation called the .. Anglo- 
Saxons"; they shall be desperately 
defending themselves against certain 
French-speaking Scandinavians called 
Normans. He will deplore the defeat. 
but will say it was all for the best, 
Magna Charta he will have signed at 
Runnymede, probably he will have 
it drawn up there as well. He will 
translate the most famous clause by 
the modern words "J udgment of his 
peers" and "law of the land." He 
will represent the Barons as having 
behind them the voice of the whole 
nation-and so forth. When he comes 
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to Crecy he will make Edward III. 
speak English. When he comes to 
Agincourt he will leave his readers as 
ignorant as himself upon the boun- 
daries, numbers and power of the 
Bergundian faction. In the Civil War 
Oliver Cromwell will be an honest and 
not very rich gentleman of the middle 
class. The Parliamentary force will 
be that of the mass of the people 
against a few gallant but wicked 
aristocrats who follow the perfidious 
Charles. He will make no mention of 
the pay of the Ironsides. James II. 
will be driven out by a popular upris- 
ing, in w}Üch the great Churchill will 
play an honourable and chivalric part. 
The loss of the American Colonies will 
be deplored, and will be ascribed to 
the folly of attempting to tax men of 
.. Anglo-Saxon" blood, unless you 
grant them representation. The Con- 
tinental troops will be treated as the 
descendants of Englishmen; the guns 
at Saratoga will be Colonial guns; the 
incapacity of the Fleet will not be 
touched upon. Here again, as in the 
case of the Battle of Hastings, all will 
be for the best, and there will be a few 
touching words upon the passionate 
affection now felt for Great Britain by 
the inhabitants of the United States. 
The defensive genius of Wellington 
will be represented as that of a general 
particularly great in the offensive. 
Talaveras will be a victory. The 
Spanish Auxiliaries in the Peninsula 
will be contemptible. No guns will 
be abandoned before Coruña, but what 
are left at Coruña will be mentioned 
and re-embarked. The character of 
Nelson will receive a curious sort 
of glutinous praise; Emma Hamilton, 
not Naples. will be the stain upon his 
name; the Battle of Trafalgar will 
prevent the invasion of England. 
There is a lengthy but not unjust 
description of what this gentleman 
would write, it is rubbish from begin- 
ning to end. It would sell, because 


every word of it would foster in the 
reader the illusion that the conmunity 
of which he is a member is invincible 
under all circumstances, that effort 
and self-denial and suffering are spared 
him alone out of all mankind, and that 
a little pleasurable excitement, pre- 
ferably that to be obtained from his 
tavourite game, is the chief factor In 
military success. 
I have omitted Alfred. Alfred In 
such a book will be the .. teller of 
truth," - but he will not go to Mass. 
Given that the name is sufficiently 
well known, there is hardly any limit 
to the sale of a book modelled upon 
these lines. Contrast with its fate the 
fate of a book, written no matter how 
powerfully, that should insist upon 
truths, no matter how valuable to the 
English people at the present moment. 
These truths need by no means be un- 
pleasant, though at the present moment 
an unpleasant truth is undoubtedly 
more valuable than a pleasant one. 
They could make as much or more for 
the glory of the country; they could be 
at any rate of infinitely greater service, 
but they would not be received, simply 
because they would compel close at- 
tention and brain-work in the reader 
as well as in the writer of them. An 
established groove would have to be 
abandoned; to use a strong metaphor, 
the reader would have to get out of 
bed, and that is what the modern reader 
will not do. Tell him that the men 
who fought on either side at Hastings' 
plain cared nothing for national but 
everything for feudal allegiance; that 
lex ferræ means the local custom of 
ordeal and not the "law of the land" ; 
tell him that judicium parium means the 
right of a noble to be judged by nobles, 
and has nothing to do with the jury 
system; tell him that Magna Charta 
was certainly drawn up before the 
meeting at Runnymede. and probably 
signed afterwards; that not until 
the Lancastrians did English kings 
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speak English; that Oliver Cromwell 
owed his position to the enormous 
wealth of the Williamses, of whom had 
he not been a cadet, he would never 
have been known; tell him that the 
whole force of the parliament resided 
in the squires and that the Civil Wars 
turned England into an oligarchy; tell 
him the exact truth about the infamy 
of Churchill; tell him what proportion 
of Englishmen during the American 
War were taxed without being repre- 
sented; tell him what proportion of 
Washington's troops were of English 
blood; tell him anyone illuminating 
and true thing about the history of his 
country, and the novelty will so offend 
him that a direct insult would have 
pleased him better. 
What is true of history is true of 
nearly all the rest, and the upshot of 
the whole matter is that there is not, 
either in private patronage or in popular 
demand, a chance for History in modern 
England. 
You can have excellent literature 
in journalism and it will be widely 
read. I would say more - I would say 
that the better literature a newspaper 
admits, the more widely will that paper 
be read, or at any rate the greater will 
its influence be on modern Englishmen. 
But when it comes to the kneaded and 
wrought matter of the true Book, 
neither the public nor the centres of 
learning will have any of it, and the 
last medium which might make it pos- 
sible, patronage, has equally disap- 
peared, because the modern patron 
does not work in the daylight in the 
full view of the nation and with its full 
approbation, and he is no longer a 


public man (though he is richer than 
ever he was before). His patronage, 
therefore, though it is still considerable, 
is expended in satisfying his private 
demand. Private architects build him 
doubtful castles, private collectors get 
him manuscripts and jewels, but 
Letters, which are a public thing, he 
can no longer command. 
It might be asked, by way of con- 
clusion, whether there is any remedy 
for this state of things. There is none. 
Its prime cause resides in a certain 
attitude of the national mind, and this 
kind of broadly-held philosophy is not 
changed save by slow preaching or 
external shock. As long as modern 
England remains what we know it, and 
follows the lines of change which we 
see it following, the Book will neces- 
sarily decline more and more, and we 
must make up our minds to it. 
Of other evil tendencies of our time, 
one can say of some that they are 
obviously mending, of others that such 
and such an applicable remedy would 
mend them. Our public architecture 
is certainly getting better; so is our 
painting. Our gross and increasing 
contempt of self-government (to take 
quite another sphere) is curable by one 
or two simple reforms in procedure, 
registration, the expenses of election, 
and voting at the polls, which would 
restore the House of Commons to life, 
and give it power to express English 
will. But a regard for, a cultivation 
of, above all a sinking of wealth upon, 
English Letters is past praying for. 
We must wait until the tide changes; 
we can do nothing, and the waiting 
will be long. 
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I T is difficult in bald and precise 
terms to state in what lies the 
peculiar and proper charm of the 
written as contrasted with the printed 
book. 
Here, for instance, is an early 16th 
century MS., or a part of one, for there 
are sinister indications that some 
.. blind fury with the abhorred shears" 
has been villainously busy. It is 
quite an everyday piece of work a 
common-place Flemish Breviary, 
picked up on a stall in a Midland town. 
Nor was it written when the writer's 
craft was at its height, yet every page 
shows the skill of scribe and illuminator. 
Wh:lt are its merits? Let us see. 
Alphabets selected from the text are 
given, fig. 1, and they may serve for the 
student of lettering as a fair example 
of the caligraphy of the time. The 
text is an honest one, easy to read, 
with no confusion of letters, graceful 
without weakness, decorative yet not 
over ornate. It is only by keeping in 
mind the general excellence of the 
written book at the period of the intro- 
duction of printing, that we are able 
rightly to comprehend the startling ex- 
cellence of the 15th. century printed 
book, and, perhaps, also what is more 
startling the mean estate to which the 
book afterwards fell. 
The first difference which strikes us 
in contrasting such a book as this with 
the book of to-day, is the greater 
brightness of the page. This bright- 
ness is undoubtedly due to the intense 
blackness of the text and the undimmed 
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brilliance of the vermillion and blue 
capitals. 
Yet though the red and purple blaze 
out from the fine black script, they 
seem to sort with the text in a quite 
different fashion from the compara- 
tively adventitious decoration of the 
modern printed page. 
Whether the rapid advances in colour 
printing will result in bringing the 
cheerfulness of colour into books again 
is yet doubtful, though certainly there 
is reason for hope. 
The larger initials of the manuscript 
are of rustic treatment, and are deli- 
cately heightened with gold. A good 
example is given in plate 2. The 
grace and artistry of these initials leave 
nothing to be desired. Not only is the 
drawing deliberate and accurate, but 
there is abundant proof that the colour 
sense of the illuminator was very highly 
developed. The bravery of the gold 
and brown is admirably set off by the 
quiet yet intense background of blues. 
It is not until a second glance has 
been given that it is seen how skilfully 
the letter is lifted from the white-lined 
background by the deeper blue of the 
shadow. 
Several of the initials are frankly 
naturalistic. The example given on 
plate 2 is one of these. Blossoms 
strung on a green tasselled cord, much 
as children make daisy crowns, form 
the initial" S." 
Of the grace and truth of the paint- 
ing, the reproduction, though not doing 
justice to the original, says all that is 
necessary. 
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The daisy is Chaucer's daisy and 
ours, and the little eyebright shines out 
as gladly from the garland as from the 
undergrowth of an English hedge-row. 
The pansy, too, is the wild flower still 
found by the road side. The cultivated 
flowers show a difference. The deep 
blue aquilegias at the bottom are hardly 
met with to-day on so small a scale, 
and cultivation has emphasised and 
exaggerated the peculiarities of their 
form. The white and red roses almost 
:suggest heraldic tricking in their regu- 


linking of the three capitals preserves 
dignity and avoids the commonplace, 
which latter is evidently the hi Ie noire of 
the illuminator, and the seven large 
capitals severally deserve close exam- 
ination. 
There is nothing specially remark- 
able in the decorative motif, which is 
common enough in German MSS., but 
what is remarkable is the easy manner 
in which, while keeping the generic 
likeness, specific distinction is given to 
each capital. Here and there, as for 
instance In the 
lower left-hand 
letter, the illumin- 
ator evidently felt 
that occasion and 
place permitted 
an extravagance, 
and so out went 
the strong sweep- 
ing curve, to be 
brought back in 
restful and har- 
monious ending. 
One can well 
imagine the 
patient scribe, 
making the critical 
stroke and sitting 
back with long- 
drawn breath, 
enjoying his suc- 
cess, the very 
Friar Pacificus of 
the Golden Leg- 
end. 
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larity. They call to mind the roses 
which shower down on the goddess in 
Botticelli's "Primavera," and which 
are still to be plucked in the delightful 
formal gardens of the Florentine villas. 
Plate 2 reproduces the second page 
of the list of saints, and, perhaps, one 
of the most characteristic pages in the 
book. There are seven largt:: capitals, 
and in the upper right hand corner a 
smaller .. S" three times linked, fol- 
lowed by the initial 0 of omn<=s. The 


There now is an initial letter ! 
St. Ulric himself never made abetter. 


As in all truly good things, however, 
the commoner features are best and 
most interesting, e.g., the smaller 
capitals in red and blue. which are 
seen scattered about the text in plate 3. 
The variety of design of these is simply 
astonishing. There are thousands in 
the book, and to each one the jolly 
scriptor he must surely have been a 
most catholic-spirited and sweetly 
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humorous man has managed to give 
its own individuality. 
Take the letter A. It is varied con- 
sistently throughout, and that, too, 
with an easy grace which is quite 
alluring. The twenty-five forms 
which are reproduced on fig 2, 
were selected quite at haphazard. and 
they are only typical of the treatment 
of the uncials throughout the volume. 
Apparently there are three main 
types of .. A," of which all are varia- 
tions. The first 
in line one is the 
usual 15th century 
A, and its develop- 
ment from earlier 
forms is easily 
traced. The first 
on line two is our 
modern" A," but 
is always treated 
decoratively, and 
drawn with just 
and pleasing pro- 
portions. 
The third form 
seems to be an 
adaptation of the 
small .. a" and of 
its many forms 
specimens are 
given on line 
three. 
All the capital 
letters are simil- 
arly varied in their treatment, and it 
is in this happy liberty this possibility 
of the expression of whim and fancy 
that the written page always exceeds 
in interest the page of type. Perhaps 
that freedom of spirit was not uncon- 
nected with the restraint of the flesh 
in the conventual life just as modern 
liberty and progress so called, may 
have something to do with the servility 
of much of the output of mind and 
hand to-day. 
Not that the printer's shop and the 
printed page do not exist, with interest 


all their own. There comes to mind 
the weird fascination of an editor's 
sanctum in a one-horse village way back 
in the U.S.A. the squat little editor- 
comp-machine man, with his smudged 
face, quid of tobacco, pyrotechnic 
vocabulary and ebullient energy. 
And the expression of it all comes 
to mind, too. the black and white, odd, 
flimsy, blunderfull sheet, expressive 
not in glad colouring and just disposi- 
tion, but in fierce headlines and crude 
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display- was it not in properest con- 
trast with the free ease and cheerful 
grace of our manuscript. 
Yet our book was probably written 
by some comfortable old monk, who 
was penmaker, inkmaker and possibly 
illuminator and binder as well, and 
in these vellum leaves his happy art 
calls up for us even amid to-day's 
. various bustle of resort' the quiet 
scriptorium, the sheltering cloisters, 
the green garth. and the sweet calm of 
the regularly ordered life. 
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By ARTHUR HAYDEN. 


I N the previous article a hasty survey 
was made of the possible fields to 
which the beginner might with ad- 
vantage confine his attention. Having 
made himself acquainted with the en- 
graved work immediately preceding 
the modern process illustration, and 
seen the last word in wood-engraving 
and in steel-engraving, it will be wise to 
turn to the early history of engraving. 
To read the chapters of Ariadne 
Florentina for the first time. where the 
pen of Ruskin illuminates the history 
of the old master engravers on wood 
and on copper. is to take a first glimpse 
into a realm of wondrous magic. It 
recalls the Hirill which the youthful 
Keats had on first looking into sturdy 
old Chapman's translation of Homer. 
From this starting point the reader 
will, if the enchantment has worked 
its way with him, become a collector. 
At the outset the collector has a 
strong leaning for the subjects of the 
engravings themselves. After having 
seen in some form or another specimens 
of the leading schools of engravers 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centur
es, he is irresistibly 
drawn towards some class of subject. 
The collecting mind begins at once to 
systematise. At first, and some col- 
lectors never get beyond this stage. it 
is the love of subject which influences 
their studies and their purchases. It 
may be portraits of pretty women. or 
of poets, or of great military or naval 


. 


men, or it may be prints dealing with 
a certain locality, or translations of 
some favourite painter's works. All 
this is very praiseworthy, and we have 
seen collectors' portfolios labelled 
.. Ladies," .. Marine Views," .. Cos- 
tume," .. Architecture," and so on. 
This is distinctly an indexing according 
to subject, and is useful as far as it 
goes. But this tendency to pursue 
titles under various subheads is apt to 
lead the collector further afield from 
the real study of the technique of print- 
collecting than he is aware. Obviously 
in such a collection, etchings, wood- 
engravings, mezzotints, line-engrav- 
ings, and lithographs, rub shoulders 
with each other irrespective of their 
varying technique. 
Sooner or later the collector, even 
though he be as omniverous as the 
example above quoted, will specialise 
and follow his own personal inclina- 
tions more deeply. As wide a survey 
as possible in the earlier stages of 
collecting is not to be deprecated when 
a man roams from Holbein to Whistler. 
It is especially necessary that he should 
acquire that cosmopolitan taste which 
is invaluable in forming any critical 
opinion as to the artistic excellence of 
any print that comes under his notice. 
Whether it be wood-engraving or line- 
engraving, or mezzotint, or etching, or 
lithography to which his natural taste 
inclines, it is imperative in order to 
train his eye that he should exaroine 
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the best works executed in those 
various styles. 
By this 'means, then, the love of 
technique, in other words the love of 
a print for its own sake, will be culti- 
vated. It is at this stage that real 
collecting begins. The connoisseur 
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ket armed to the teeth with facts. His 
taste and his knowledge must be com- 
plementary to each other. This is 
where print collecting differs from 
stamp collecting. There is no place 
in the latter for taste. One cannot but 
admire the assiduity of the philatelist 
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collects the best work of certain schools 
of engraving, or all the work of one or 
more engravers, 
The ideal print collector must be 
gifted with more than ordinary taste. 
His is a trained eye and a well-balanced 
judgment, and together with this 
natural aptitude disciplined by untir- 
ing study he must come into the mar- 


in his mastery of the facts connected 
with his hobby, 
Among the early prints that must 
appeal to the student those of the early 
English school of line engravers cannot 
be overlooked. In most of the arts in 
early days in England the foreign in- 
fluences were very strong and foreign 
craftsmen settled here. The illustra- 
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tion of a portrait of Lady Mary Sidney 
is by Simon van de Passe, who with 
his brother Willem, sons of the great 
engraver Crispin van de Passe of 
Utrecht, came to England in the early 
seventeenth century, and established 
a school of engravers. These two 
brothers engraved the portraits of most 


blue-stocking. She translated the 
Psalms, and it was of her that Ben 
Jonson wrote the celebrated lines as 
an epitaph: 


.. Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject o( all verse. 
Sidney's sister. Pembroke's mother. 
Death I Ere thou hast slain another 
Learned and. fair and good as she. 
Time shall throw a dart at thee." 
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of the nobility of Elizabethan days. 
The portraits of Sir Francis Bacon and 
Sir Waller Raleigh are both eagerly 
sought by collectors. The subject of 
our illustration was an Elizabethan 
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A very fine piece of line engraving 
and a life-like portrait of Charles II. is 
that engraved by William Sherwin. 
It has the same wrinkled wizen visage 
wh
ch is noticeable in the wax effigy in 
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Abbot Islip's Chantry in Westminster 
Abbey, where the face is mouldeð 
after death from the Merry Monarch. 
Girded with all the panoply of state, 
he lacks the majesty of Charles I. 
Altogether is it a striking revelation 
of character. 
Of mezzotints and mezzotinters 
many volumes have been written from 


.. 


Chaloner Smith's .. Mezzotint Por- 
traits" in six volumes, to costly mono- 
graphs on individual engravers. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was interpreted by 
a great school who imnlortalised his 
canvases in black and white. Our 
frontispiece is a production of the same 
school by John Finlayson, who worked 
in middle eighteenth century days. It 
is a fine presentation after a portrait 
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by Cornelius Jansen of William Drum- 
monð. of Hawfhornden. the poet and 
friend of Ben Jonson, who paid him a 
visit in Scotland, and had the freedom 
of the city of Edinburgh conferred on 
him. As a specimen of later mezzo- 
tint engraving we reproduce a fine 
portrait of Shakespeare, also after a 
miniature by Jansen by Richard 


Cooper, who died in the early years 
of the nineteenth century. Among 
all the portraits of the poet it most 
nearly approaches the ideal. It has 
none of the repellance of the Droeshout 
portrait which embellishes the first 
folios, nor is it fictitious, It is the best 
we are ever likely to get of him whose 
monument is more enduring than brass. 
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EIKON BASILIKE DEUTERA. 
THE POURTRAICTURE OF HIS SACRED 
MAJESTY CHARLES II. PRINTED 
IN THE YEAR MDCXCIV. 
A SATIRIC EIKON BASILIKE. 

 


o NL Y the cynic would place the 
., Pourtraicture of his Sacred 
Majesty Charles II." on the shelf 
beside the real .. King's Image," in 
which Charles 1. is so pathetically 
drawn. Yet the temptation to do so 
is almost irresistible, for the name- 
less satirist has produced an amazingly 
clever parody of his original, and his 
caricature of Charles II. is almost a 
characterization. The little volume, 
published in 1694. has a frontispiece 
which displays his Most Sacred 
Majesty in royal robes and flow- 
ing wig. kneeling devoutly before 
an apparition in the clouds; the said 
apparition being in the form of a modish 
and becurled lady. Turning the pages 
with their meditations, political and re- 
ligious, and their interspersed prayers, 
one sees the form of the original every- 
where preserved. Such merely exter- 
nal mimicry is easy; not so easy is it to 
make Charles II. confess himself on 
paper with any air of verisimilitude. 
Yet this alEe has been accomplished, 
for the writer of this squib was some- 
thing of an artist in his way. 
The second half of the 17th century 
was an age of great political satire. 
Dryden's splendid and sweeping stroke, 
the lightly stinging lash of Butler, Mar- 
vel's cudgel and rapier for he could 
wield both- were all used with effect 
in the war of unscrupulous ambitions 
and intrigue, of wit and words, which 
had superseded the strife of clashing 
ideals and bare steel. The author of 
the Pourtraicture is of his time. His 
Eikon is no mere recital of secret base- 
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ness to tickle the fancy of the Pro- 
testant mob. and perhaps win favour 
with some of those statesmen who had 
brought over the .. Dutch Deliverer." 
in the pure interests of religion and 
patriotism and been reluctantly com- 
pelled to accept place and power in so 
doing, Gross truth-telling and grosser 
lieE would have served that purpose. 
and the writer is not above using 
such means. He even smirches the 
one pure and sincere affection of 
Charles' life, that for his sister Hen- 
rietta, Duchess of Orleans, with an 
unnameable suspicion. Leaving such 
ribaldries aside, there is much of real 
interest in the pourtrayal; it was done. 
one feels, with zest and with the artist's 
insight. The Charles II. of the Eikon 
is of course a secret Catholic from the 
time of his coming into Scotland in 
1650, and his reflections on the chances 
of his Scottish alliance are inter- 
spersed with invocations of the Virgin 
and the Saints. It is. by the way, a 
pity that the writer did not give us 
His Majesty's private cogitations on 
the memorable occasion when Argyll 
prayed with him, even with tears, till 
the small hours of the morning. None 
can doubt that it was after that out- 
burst of Covenanting piety that Charles 
resolved to have his great subject's 
head on the first possible opportunity, 
Although the King's actual entrance 
into the Church of Rome is misdated 
by more than a generation, his reasons 
for the step are extremely c.harac- 
teristic. 
.. Let it go which way it will, I am 
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ses ! " 
The reason- 
ing is not un- 
worthy of the 
King who sign- 
ed the Secret 
Treaty of Dover 
and even more 
significant is 
another frag- 
ment: "And see- 
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ing the World will hacve it that there is a 
God. I can lose no more but a little 
breath to make såme Addresses if 
there be none: but seeing its safer to 
venture with the Bulk of Mankind, than 
to rely on the Efforts of some Men of 
Wit, I am resolved to lift up the 
following Prayer." 
The prayer is too long for quotation, 
but does not the train of thought which 
precedes it carry the fancy to that 
chamber in Whitehall where the King, 
suddenly smitten down, lay and counted 
the ticking of his many clocks, waiting 
till Father 
Huddlestone 
should come 
hurrying up the 
privy stairs to 
help the dying 
man to .. be on 
the surest 
side ? " 
The Pour- 
traicture is by 
no means ex- 
clusively con- 
cerned with re- 
ligion. It nar- 
rates Charles' 
e s cap e sand 
disguisE-s after 
Worcester, 
with some 
touches which 
might well have 
,,

 come straight 
from the oft- 
repeated rela- 
tion with which 
the King wea- 
ried his cour- 
t" 4 tiers." Instead 
of my Trum- 
pets and Kettle- 
drums," sighs 
his Majesty 
whimsically, 
"here's noth- 
ing but the 
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of the surest side; the Catholicks say, 
that out of the Church of Rome there is no 
Salcvation; and Protestants acknow- 
ledge that in the Church of Rome there is 
Salcvation; and though it should be 
true what I have learned from my 
Tutor Hobbs (and am indeed inclined 
to believe) that a{{ Religion is but a Trick 
of State to keep the People in Obedience; 
yet a Profession of Religion is necessary 
for a Prince as well as others, according 
to Machiaval's maxim: Plebum dam cvis 
fa{{ere. tinge Deum ; and certainly that 
Religion of which it is a fundamental 
principle that 
Ignorance is the 
Mother of De'Vo- 
tion is most 
agreeable to a 
Prince who 
would maintain 
or advance his 
Prerogative. . . 
I see it is un- 
doubtedly the 
best expedient 
for any Mon- 
arch who de- 
signs to be Ab- 
solute to be an 
obedient Son to 
the Church of 
Rome, who can 
ensure him not 
only his sub- 
jects' persons, 
but also their 
Consciences 
and their Pur- 
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rustling of my Guide's Leather 
breeches," and again, when reduced 
to foraging for his food: .. My Subjects 
have unjustly robb'd me of my Crown, 
and it's but Just I should take what I 
can from them: I did formerly seize 
their Ships by Sea, but must now be 
content with a Sheep by Land." 
Then comes the Restoration, and the 
King's views on it. Writing in 1694, 
the author was safely prophesying 
after the event. 
"All men's natural Inclinations, 
which the Precisians call Lusts and 
Corruptions. will be certainly for me; 
and if once they get a Vent will break 
out like an Inundation, now that they 
have been so long under a Restraint. 
The youthful Nobility and Gentry will 
certainly adore my Reign as August 
and Splendid; and the Churchmen will 
be glad to be from under the Checks 
and Grimaces of the Puritans. so that 
the Whole being immersed in Jollity 
and Pleasure, they'll quickly leave off 
the Cant of Religion and Property." 
Thereafter the Eikon follows the 
course of Charles' policy, his amours. 
and his disillusions when he found that 
even a nation drunk with reactionary 
loyalty might sober into suspicion and 
resistance. Naturally in this ultra 
Protestant production Monmouth is the 
King's heir, offspring of a legal though 
secret marriage. His confessions on 
that subject are not convincing; but 
his aspirations towards absolutism, his 
jealousy of Louis of France, his half 
contemptuous. half grudging attitude 
towards his brother, his opinions on 
the vexed question of Parliaments, are 
all hit off with great skill. Even some 
of his tricks of sDeech are reproduced. 
Reading of his inten tions to .. sweeten" 


the Parliament or people, one is re- 
minded of his authentic remark just 
before an interview with his cousin, 
Prince Rupert. .. I have sweetened 
him by letter all I can," observed his 
Majesty plaintively of the one man he 
feared and trusted, the man whose un- 
courtly and impracticable ideas of 
honour made him so difficult to manage, 
the Admiral who displayed such un- 
reasonable objection to having the food 
and powder of his sailors go into the 
jewel coffers of the Duchess of Castle- 
maine or Louise de Kerou"lille, the 
councillor who could not be brought to 
consider the market value of England's 
prestige and religion. 
Certainly the Pourtraicture is not 
entirely caricature, and if Charles him- 
self could have had the privilege of 
reading it, he would have recÐgnised 
his own features in this unflattering 
mirror more readily than in later rep- 
resentations which set forth that skilled 
player of a perilous game as the mere 
weak-willed idler and debauché, the 
Merry Monarch too much sunk in his 
pleasures to look further afield than to 
his pet water-fowl in St. James' Park. 
In the end he would probably raise his 
eye-brows over the whole production, 
and murmer in the words of the Eikon 
itself that he was" proof against such 
tongue-shot." 
As for the more general effect of the 
book, it was intended to confirm the 
nation in its hatred of Popery, Stuart 
plots, and such-like bugbears. Per- 
haps it did so. In one wayward reader, 
however, it rouses a momentary regret- 
ful tolerance for a King so witty in his 
wickedness that even a likeness thus 
unlike still wears his quizzical smile. 
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By ARTHUR R. ROPES. 


THE English-speaking races have 
no occasion to blush for their 
achievements in the fields of literature 
as a whole. In the drama we have 
Shakespeare, Sheridan, and Shaw; in 
the epic Spenser and Milton; our lyric 
poets are too many to enumerate. In 
prose we have a sufficiency of philo- 
sophy, if no superabundance; our his- 
torians are many and noteworthy; our 
essayists and critics creditable; our 
satirists notable. The novel is an 
English institution; in that depart- 
ment we have furnished not only 
examples but inspirations, and the 
story of pathetic sentiment is the child 
of Richardson as the story of romantic 
adventure is the child of Scott. Our 
poorest department is that of letters - 
real letters written to real people, and 
not fictitious espistles designed to tell 
a story or express views of life and 
literature. Nor is it possible for us to 
remedy our poverty and fill the gap. 
The cheapness, quickness, and cer- 
tainty of the post have undone us. 
In olden days letters could only be 
sent occasionally, and arrived safe 
still more seldom. They were events. 
not mere occurrences; and their con- 
tents had to be worthy of the time, 
cost and uncertainty of tranmission. 
They had to fulfil the function of the 
few and untrustworthy newspapers of 
their time. A traveller on the Con- 
tinent was more than a mere member 
of his or her family in England. The 
letter-writter was Our Special Corre- 
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spondent to his or her relatives. and 
expected them to send a London letter 
in reply. 
History, also, has much to glean 
from the letter-writers of previous 
centuries. Just as the diplomatic cor- 
respondence of Governments and 
Ambassadors has often helped modern 
historians to disentangle the complex 
events that baffled their learned but 
insufficiently informed predecessors. 
so the social side of the record of the 
past draws its most accurate materials 
from letters written to give a relation 
or friend the changing aspects of the 
world as the writer saw it. 
We are not absolutely penniless in the 
matter of letter-writers, but our trea- 
sures are few; and among these few 
there are hardly any more Drecious 
than the correspondence of Lady Mary, 
as her own age called her with the in- 
stinctive abbreviation of personal 
friendship or enmity. It was, there- 
fore, with great joy that those who 
take an interest in the delightful 
Eighteenth Century heard of the pub- 
lication of yet more epistles to and 
especially from Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, edited by Mr. George Paston, 
who has vindicated by his labours in 
this field the birthright of his name to 
deal with English letters of historical 
value. 
Mr. Paston has been, like his prede- 
cessors, led away by handwriting into 
an unnecessary #I ( sic) H in printing 
part of an epistle in French from M. 
Rémond, the .. French wit," who fell 
In Platonic love with Lady Mary, let 
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her put his patrimony into South Sea 
stock, and blackmailed her for the 
money lost in the Bubble. On p. 296, 
M. Rémond, anticipating the prepo- 
sitional inaccuracy of .. English as She 
is Spoke," remarks, .. ] e dirai sans 
évaindre (sic), I lo<ve you at all my 
heart. ., Is not the word obviously 
" craindre "? M. Rémond, with all 
his sins, may be held guiltless of the 
accusation, bitterest of all to a French- 
man of his time, of not knowing hi
 own 
language. 
Of the curious correspondence be- 
tween Edward Wortley Montagu and 
his innamorata we have now nearly the 
whole. 
There is nothing in the numerous 
new letters of Lady Mary and her lover 
-as one must call him, for want of a 
better word- that does not tell in her 
favour and against him. He is jealous, 
exacting, ready to take offence, un- 
generous in money matters as well as 
in affairs of the heart. And yet he is 
really in love, as far as his nature will 
permit, and returns to the struggle with 
a cross-grained persistency. It is im- 
possible not to feel a certain sympathy 
with Edward the elder. He was a 
man of integrity, honesty. and fair 
ordinary talents for scholarship and 
public life; and he was constantly 
being thrust into positions which 
were above his capacity, or at least 
beyond his adaptability. He went 
stolidly and solidly through a period 
in which a brilliant man would have 
made history, and he only succeeded 
in making monev. He might have 
been, with a touch of Oriental imagina- 
tion, the .. Great Eltchi ,. of the eigh- 
teenth century, and he returned a 
commonplace, dull, honest diplomatic 
failure. He had a brilliant wife, and 
did not know how to make her help 
him or avoid hurting herself. Finally 
he gave up the career that had been 
calling him and the wife that had loved 
him after her manner, and settled down 


to sip Tokay and save money to swell 
the fortune of the Bute family. At 
least his efforts for his daughter and 
her descendants had a share in one 
brilliant result-Lothair. If only Dis- 
raeli had been the Ambassador to 
Constantinople! 
Certainly the new letters increase 
our esteem for Lady Mary, while they 
do not alter the judgment generally 
formed of her by those who have gone 
into her story. It is more than ever 
difficult for a reader of her letters to 
credit the malignant gossip of Horace 
Walpole and the reckless libels of Pope 
as to her morality. In one of her 
"love letters" to Edward Wortley 
Montagu she is absolutely frank on 
thc question of love. " If you expect 
Passion." she writes, "I am utterly 
unacquainted with any. It may be a 
fault of my temper, 'tis a stupidity I 
would never gratify; but I do not know 
I was in my life ever touched with any. 
I have no notion of a Transport of 
Anger, Love, or any others." And 
later on she tells her daughter, in words 
which might stand for the motto of 
the eighteenth century before C'arissa, 
that" sentiments are extreme silly." 
It it hardly likely that if Lady Mary 
had had what is often called "tempera- 
ment," she would have consistently 
expressed herself to her lover, her 
husband. her sister, her favourite 
daughter, in the tone of one to whom 
the passion of sexual love was a matter 
of hearsay, observation and reading. 
One who had been led away by sensual 
caprice would never have spoken of 
love affairs in the cold if occasionally 
coarse and cynical lang uage she uses. 
Her very imprudences, which gave her 
enemies cause to blaspheme, were due 
to her sense of security. She liked to 
walk on the edge of a precipice because 
her head was perfectly steady. Had 
she been less indiscreet, there would 
be more reason to suspect her discre- 
tion. 
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There is only one item in the addi- 
tional matter collected by Mr. Paston 
that might serve to give colour to the 
scandal circulated by Lady Mary's 
enemies. The annoyances she suffered 
from the Palazzo family during her 
stay in Italy from 1746 onwards are 
a matter of mystery. Undoubtedly 
Count Palazzo. the .. Brescian Count" 
she was accused of" keeping," had 
been of great service to her in getting 
her safely from Avignon to Brescia, 
through the seat of war, and actually 
across the lines of the belligerent 
armies, and his mother had nursed 
her through a dangerous illness imme- 
diatelyafter her adventurous journey. 
From that date the Palazzo family 
disappears from her correspondence ; 
but Mr. Paston gives us more par- 
ticulars, contributed by Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, of the lost Italian law paper, in 
which Lady Mary complains of her 
persecution by the Palazzo family, and 
their stealing her jewels, intercepting 
her letters, etc.; yet she does not 
seem to have taken any steps to pro- 
tect herself, though the annoyances 
apparently extended over ten years at 
least. 
That Mr, Murray, the British Minis- 
ter at Venice. should have believed 
evil of her, is not to be wondered at, 
Her later letters are full of his iniquities 
and discourtesies, and she freely 
appealed to her son-in-law, the Earl 
of Bute. for protection. Why did she 
never speak of Count Palazzo ? 
I confess that personally I am in- 
clined to believe that here also Lady 
Mary is to be acquitted of anything 
more than impruder.ce and disregard 
of conventionality; and that her tolera- 
tion of the later practices of the Count 
and his mother was due to nothing 
more than her memory of their past 
very real services. That Count Palazzo 
may have had his vanity flattered by 
being accounted as the cacvaliere ser- 
cvienfe of the brilliant and famous Eng- 


lish lady is quite possible; but the 
economic question was probably the 
real root of this, as of most historical 
facts. Lady Mary presumably de- 
fended herself against the exactions of 
the Count and his family as she could, 
forbearing from an open breach, partly 
out of remembrance of their past kind- 
ness, and partly. I should imagine. 
from shame at allowing herself to be 
over-reached in money transactions. 
The rum our eagerly adopted by 
Horace Walpole, that the Count 
.. plundered her of all her riches," is 
easily ,'efuted by our knowledge of 
the extent of these .. riches." which 
were in no way extravagant for a per- 
son of Lady Mary's rank, frugal as she 
was by habit. Though her income 
might leave welcome pickings fo,' a 
poor Italian noble and his relations, it 
was very far from being princely, and 
her letters at the close of her life, after 
her husband's death. furnish fresh 
proof of the fact. The hitherto un- 
published letters to Lady Bute. on the 
subject of Edward Wortley Montagu's 
will, are very touching and womanly. 
She feels hurt at the suspicion ap- 
parently expressed in her husband's 
last dispositions of his fortune, but only 
claims her own father's bequest to her 
as a right, and is ready to give up her 
own interests for her daughter. It is 
curious that Edward, who in his later 
years became very like a miser, 
should have suspected his wife of pos- 
sessing considerable private hoards. 
One of the most curious scraps of new 
matter published by Mr. Paston is a 
collection of .. Maxims after "-a long 
way after .. the manner of Mons. de 
la Rochefoucauld," by Edward Wort- 
ley Montagu, No. 23 of these hardly 
brilliant aphorisms is, .. Frugality is the 
daughter of prudence and the mother 
of generosity." Of Mr. Wortley Mon- 
tagu's frugality it must be written, that 
though it enjoyed excellent health, 
obiif sine prole. 
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By HULDA FRIEDERICHS. 


A T least one or two sensational 
publications may be counted 
upon with tolerable certainty during 
any book season in Germany. The 
representatives ofthe .. Jugend" spirit, 
who have taken the public by storm 
with their enthusiasm for innovations 
and their intolerence of the school of 
which they are the outcome, have 
seen to this. 
When. for instance, the announce- 
ment appears of a new work by Ger- 
hart Hauptmann. literary Germany 
stands on tip-toe of expectation. ready 
to listen with rapture to an additional 
.. message" from the man in whom 
the spirit of Mæterlinck the mystic, 
mingles with that of Andersen the 
poet. Thus. when it became known 
that Hauptmann's new four act play, 
.. Kaiser Karl's Geissel," was to be pro- 
duced in the course of last winter, 
Germany had its excitement ready to 
hand. That the sensation turned out 
to be of the negative order only added 
to the surprise, 
The play, built up on the legend of 
Charlemagne's adoption, in his old age, 
of a young Saxon girl, whom he had 
taken as a hostage for the good be- 
haviour of a conquered prince, did not 
prove the expected success when it 
was produced at the famous Lessing 
Theatre at Berlin. In the character 
of the girl, Gersaind, fair as an angel 
and wicked as a fiend, Hauptmann 
found an ideal subject for his dreamy 
mysticism and his exquisite language, 
but the play lacked dramatic force, and 
therefore a generation which is nothing 
if not dramatic, refused to accept it on 
the stage. 


Of the bountiful crop of minor plays 
produced within the last six months 
only one has received public approval. 
The tragedy which is more talked 
and written about than any other 
recent play, is" Des Recht auf Liebe," 
by Paul Alexander, a well-known 
North German dramatic critic. It 
turns on the inexhaustable subject of 
the case of a woman who, for the love of 
a married man. breaks all the laws of 
convention, drinks deeply of the cup of 
happiness, and takes her own life when 
her existence threatens to interfere 
with the happiness of her child. Is the 
woman an outcast, or a heroine? The 
author of" Des Recht auf Liebe," takes 
the view of his master, Ibsen. and de- 
fends the woman with fervour and 
ability in a play which treats a difficult 
subject with tact and taste. 
Two volumes of poetry have re- 
ceived the widest welcome. One is 
an addition to the six volumes which 
have made the name of Gustav Falke 
famous throughout Germany. It is a 
little book entitled .. Frohe Fracht," 
and contains some beautiful lyrics less 
crassly modern in form than the work 
produced by the younger poets. 
Extremely modern in thought and 
con!õtruction is the volume of verse. 
simply called .. Gedichte," by Ricarda 
Huch, one of the most interesting of 
the group of German women who have 
an acknowledged position among the 
foremost writers of the day. The most 
important and striking poems in the 
volume are the passionate outbursts of 
the woman who proudly proclaims 
her love to the world in the manner in 
which formerly only the male lover 
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was expected to lay his homage at 
the feet of his lady. Ricarda Huch's 
poetic work may well be studied as 
representing the best and finest art of 
the modern school of poetry. 
Not a single work of fiction stands 
out, par excellence, from the crowd of 
novels published since last November. 
The standard of fiction is extraordinarily 
high in the Germany of to-day, and 
especially in the manipulation of the 
proble.n-novel German writers are 
head and shoulders above their col- 
leagues all the world over. But there 
has been no important additions to the 
feats of the literary knight-errants who 
have so valiantly attacked one strong- 
hold of prejudice after the other, ever 
since the sensational publication of 
.. Aus einer kleinen Garnison." Rudolf 
Herzog probably the most popular 
novelist of the moment -has published 
a study of the artistic temperament 
as represented by the successful tenor 
who is half Bohemian and wholly sel- 
fish, but .. Del' Abenteurer" is in no 
way equal to the fine story .. Das Le- 
benslied," or the quaint romance of 
.. Die Wiskottens.' , 
Of .. the crowd of gentlemen who 
write with ease" concerning court 
intrigues, no one handles a plot more 
entertainingly than A. Achleitner. 
whose new novel .. Sport bei Hofe" 
should satisfy the guileless crowd who 
ask for nothing better than to be intro- 
duced, in their reading, to the high and 
mighty of the earth. 
The puzzle and perplexities of married 
life at the beginning of the 20th century 
are set fort
 in a novel by that ex- 
tremely successful caterer for the 
worthy part of the community who 
wish to read only books in which the 
love of home and country is extolled, 
and in which evil-doers are properly 
punished. Fedor von Zobeltitz writes 
these stories better than any man, and 
.. Das Gasthaus zur Ehe" is excellent 


in its way, for while there is no attempt 
at ignoring the dangers threatening 
old-fashioned family-life. there is no- 
thing in the book which need cause the 
blushing mother to apologise when she 
finds it on her emancipated daughter's 
shelves. 
From novels which are only fairly 
good. it is a delight to turn to two 
volumes of fantastic tales deserving a 
place among the best which even Ger- 
many has produced of so-called fairy 
tales. One is Hans Hoffmann's" Bo- 
zener Märchen and Mären," on every 
page of which the touch of the master- 
hand is seen. The other is Otto From- 
mel's .. Novellen and Märchen," which 
in their way are as good, with the 
difference that while Hoffmann's stories 
sparkle with delicate humour, Frommel 
strikes a serious and often deeply 
pathetic note. 
An interesting addition to the litera- 
ture dealing with the Franco-German 
War in 1870-71 is .. Das französische 
Ostheer and Seine Führer," by Hans 
Fabricius. It is a bulky introduction 
to a large work concerning the opera- 
tions of General Manteuffd during the 
winter of the" terrible year." 
Another important and very delight- 
ful book is Wilhelm Bode's study of 
.. Amelie, Herzogin von Weimar," in 
which that most charming of all the 
charming ladies who helped to make 
Weimar great in the days of Grethe, is 
at last represented in a form which has 
long been due to her. 
It goes without saying that any num- 
ber of theological and philological 
essays and treatises have seen the light 
during this, a
 during every other 
winter within the last century or two. 
For how could German professors and 
students support existence without 
engaging in battles over these and 
kindred subjects? But for the general 
reader's peace of mind, it is better to 
be silent on these great matters. 
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"FIRST CAME OUT A STATELY COCK:' 
From .. EASTER EGGS" by pel'mlsslon 
of Messrs. G. BELL & SONS. 



The Child's Book 


of To-day. 


MRS. ARTHUR BELL. 


BY 


N EVE R, perhaps, have young 
people been more liberally 
catered for than in the last six months, 
during which many beautiful volumes 
have been issued for their delectation, 
the greater number enriched with 
original.colour plates of a great variety. 
To make a representative selection 
from them is, indeed, a difficult task, 
but, perhaps, the palm should be given 
to the Easter Eggs' of Christoph von 
Schmid, with water-colour drawings 
by Miss Wheelhouse, The Peter Pan 
Picture Book/ of Daniel O'Connor, 
with illustrations by Miss Woodward. 
The Olive Fairy Book;1 by Mr. Lang, 
with illustrations by Mr. Ford, and the 
Fairies I have Met, I by Mrs. Stawell, 
with pictures by Edmund Dulac. 
The subtle old world charm of the 
quaint German story of Christoph von 
Schmid has been well preserved in the 
English translation, and admirably 
caught by Miss Wheelhouse, who has 
successfully reproduced the costume 
of the country and period in waich the 
scene is laid. Specially delightful are 
the Interview between the Charcoal 
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Burners and the stately Lady who is 
credited with being the first to intro- 
duce the pretty custom of giving eggs 
at Easter, the Arrival in the remote 
mountain hamlet of the first Cock and 
Hen, and the Finding of the Nests at the 
open-air Fête, but some of the black 
and white illustrations are no less 
fascinating. 
The story of the boy who would not 
grow up yet was able to keep in touch 
with the playfellows, doomed sooner or 
later to leave behind them the fairyland 
of childhood, is simply unique in its 
attraction. It will, indeed, ever appeal 
with irresistible force, not only to the 
little ones to whom Peter is an actual 
personality but to the comparatively 
few adults capable of appreciating the 
beautiful truth hidden beneath the 
quaint fancy that has been turned to 
such admirable account by Mr. Barrie 
in his popular play. That the new 
interpreters of the now classic drama 
of the nursery are amongst the elect 
will be recognized at once by those 
who are fortunate enough to know 
their book, so well do text and pictures 
realize its characters, and the magic 
yet home-like atmosphere in which 
they live and move. Miss Woodward's 
"Peter" and "Wendy" are most lovable 
creations, there is a weird fascination 
about her mermaids, pirates, and red- 
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skins, and some of her compositions, 
especially the "Shadow held on beau- 
tifully," the "Baying of a Wolf," 
"Wendy gently kissed his cheek," and 
With the" Spring came Wendy," are 
true works of art. 
Happy indeed 
are the children 
who possess 
Mr. Graham 
Robertson's la- 
test publication 
The Baby's 
Day Book,l and 
happier than 
any outsider 
must be the 
little maiden 
who inspired 
the exquisite 
Songs of the 
Day, the Dusk, 
and the Dark, 
the illustrations 
of which are as 
remarkable for 
their grace of 
pose. delicacy of 
line, and beauty 
of expression, 
as any t h i n g 
hitherto pro- 
duced by their 
gifted author, 
endowed as he 
is with a true 
insight into the 
workings of the 
brain and heart 
of the little 
ones. Mr. Robertson's poems and 
drawings breathe forth the very spil'it 
of innocent childhood, with its joyous 
outlook upon the mysteries surround- 
ing it and eager desire to fathom them, 
Specially charming are the "Lady 
Dream come True," "Flyaway 
Heart, , "Baby Moon," and above all, 
"Four Yf.ars Old," with its touching 
but useless appeal: 
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.. Dear, let us linger here where the world grows green 
for the May: 
Why will you climb the hill? Be still with me here a 
day 
(Ah tiny feet of my sweet. so fleet on the upward way); 
Muffle the chime of Time. that the stroke of his curfew 
fall. 
Mute as a low-stricken lute, waking no echo at all. 
Showing in blade in the glade. no shade on the sun- 
diaL" 


Culled from 
many different 
sources the 
tales in the 
Olive Fairy 
Book include a 
very great vari- 
ety, some with 
the seductive 
savour of the 
Orient, in which 
dreamsand por- 
tents predomi- 
nate, others re- 
markable rather 
for the weird 
and sometimes 
grotesque real- 
ism character- 
istic of the 
northern races 
amongst which 
they were 
evolved. Mr. 
H. J. Ford has 
really excelled 
himself in the 
beautiful col- 
oUt'ed and black 
and white illus- 
trations he has 
supplied, show- 
- ing himself 
thoroughly
 
rapport with the' real or imaginary in- 
habitants of every clime, whether his 
theme be culled from the frigid zone or 
the sunny south, and whether sorrow 
or joy be its dominant note. Specially 
beautiful, however, are his interpreta- 
tions of the Swan Fairy, the Undine 
Queen, and Youri and Abeille, who 
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take part in the pathetic story of the 
unselfish little King Loc, who prefers 
the happiness of the girl he loves to 
his own. 
As charming as the Olive Fairy 
Book but appealing to a younger 
audience is the "Fairies I have met," 
author and artist being both in very 
close touch with the magic land peopled 
by ethereally beautiful beings visible 
only to those who retain the loving 
heart and vivid imagination of a child. 
The Sea, Cloud and Flower Fairies are 
truly ideal fancies and their interpreter 
in colour has caught. in each case, their 
individual characteristics with rare 
skill. It is only the grown-ups, with 
their sad experience of life as it really 
is, who will recognize the pathos 
underlying the happy little tales. but 
this very pathos will win for them an 
abiding place in the memory of the old 
as well as of the young. 
Of the many new editions of 
"Alice's Adventures in Wonder- 
land" that appeared on the ex- 
piration of the copyright. the 
most successful are perhaps that 
published by Lane, l with charm- 
ing illustrations by W. H. Walker 
and that
 with illustrations by 
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Arthur Rackham, pub- 
lished by Heinemann, 
Though it cannot be 
claimed that the artist has 
equalled Tenniel in sym- 
pathetic humour, Mr. 
Walker's animals are de- 
lightful; he has avoided 
the mistake of making 
them too human, and it is 
impossible to help falling 
in love with his Alice. 
Mr. Rackham too. has 
been true to his traditions. 
never allowing his form to 
become grotesque. His Pool of Tears 
and Mad Tea Party are as fascinating 
as anything in his Rip Van Winkle and 
Peter Pan. 


The Welsh Fairy Book I of Mr. 
Thomas, with its clever illustrations 
by Willy Pogany, will appeal to a far 
wider public than the boys and girls for 
whom the tales in it were primarily 
collected, many of them being as full of 
intel'est to the students of folk-lore as 
any of those in the long series with 
which Mr. Lang's name is associated, 
.. Einion the Shepherd" and the 
Llanfabon Changeling" are especi- 
ally charming, but one and all have the 
true ring of fairyland in which young 
people so greatly revel. 
Miss Lily Schofield. in her " Story of 
Isis and Osiris" has cleverly pieced 
together the scattered links of a 
truly beautiful story full of symbo- 
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lie meaning, avoiding as much as pos- 
sible gruesome details and where they 
must be given treating them with com- 
mendable tact. Her book is one that 
may be fearlessly placed in the hands 
of any child, whilst her Introduction 
addressed to older readers is full of 
valuable information. 
It is somewhat difficult to place the 
Redcoat Captain 1 of Alfred Olli- 
vant. It can scarcely be called a 
child's book for it hints at matters that 
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are fortunately unintelligible to boys 
and girls, but it is for all that full of 
delightful incidents that could only 
occur in the land of make-believe that 
most adults leave behind them all to 
soon. The author himself claims that 
it is a poeU"y story, simply to be read 
as such and whatever the verdict on it 
may be no one can deny that it is full 
of beautiful Ideas. and that the drawings 
of Mr. Graham Robertson are charm- 
ing especially that in which the newly- 
made mother kneels in a still twilit 
room strewn with Stars of Bethlehem. 
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by permission of Messrs. LONG MANS & Co. 
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Some long established favorites that 
have reappeared on the stage in a new 
dress are Stories from the History of 
England, J now nearly a century old, 
the Land of Enchantment 
 reprinted 
from Little Folks, Grimm's Fairy 
Tales, both illustrated by Arthur 
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Rackham and affording a .good oppor- 
tunity of comparing the earlier with 
the later work of that prolific draughts- 
man. Andersen's Fairy Tales I with 
illustrations by Helen Stratton that 
cleverly catch the spirit of the popular 
stories, especially the Ice-Maiden and 
the Marsh King's Daughter. 
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The Thirty Old- Time N ursery Songs I 
arranged by Joseph Moorat, will no 
doubt find a place in many a nursery. 
The Editor has shewn no little tact in 
his selections. choosing from the many 
variants those that best convey the 
blithe aroma that is a special charm of 
the ancient melodies, that have lulled 
to rest so many generations of babies. 
The fine illustrations in colour of Paul 
Woodroffe lend an additional attrac- 
tion to a volume that is one of the best 
of its kind that has recently appeared. 
The latest additions to Messrs. 
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Jack's" Told to the Children 
Series" including the .. Three 
Saints," :!- .. Cromwell,":1 and 
.. Undine," I are well up to 
the level of their prede- 
cessors, as is also the .. Sea- 
shore, ,,;. of Janet Kelman and 
the Rev. Theodore Wood, 
whilst the" Look About You" 6 
of Thomas Hoare, the first of a 
new series, will be found a very 
practical guide to the study of 
nature for the young. The 
.. Night Caps for the Babies" , 
and .. Tales of Jack and Jane" , 
of Charles You n g with their 
clever illustrations by W. H. 
Walker will greatly please the 
little ones whose tastes lean in 
the direction of the comic. Text 
and pictures are alike full of 
rollicking fun, and where there 
is a moral it is so carefully 
wrapt up that only a very sen- 
sitive palate will detect the 
powder in the jam. 
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A classic all too little known 
to English readers, now for 
the first time brought out in a 
suitable form for young readers 
is the Maîtres Sonneurs" of 
George Sands -the first of 
a new series of French Masterpieces, 
edited by Daniel O'Connor, with excel- 
lent illustrations by M. V. Wheel- 
house, who has well interpreted the 
many characters of the village drama 
and the local colouring of their environ- 
ment. 
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THE book-plates of the 19th cen- 
tury, if we except the master- 
pieces of Sherborn and the later Vic- 
torian School, afford little if any 
satisfaction from the artistic point of 
view; and it is the personal equation 
alone which, appealing to the historical 
student, saves them at his hands from 
the neglect they otherwise suffer. 
The plate of William Henry Fitton, 
M.D., which is of the modern die- 
sinker style, resembles in a measure 
the simple life-story of the owner, 
who by marrying a lady of means was 
enabled to retire from medical practice, 
and devoting 
himself to geo- 
logical research 
ended a useful 
career in the 
fulness of age. 
The inescutch- 
eon bears the 
arms of the 
J ames family, 
and tells that 
his wife was an 
heiress in blood. 
The name of 
F i tt 0 n carries 
the historian to 
Gawsworth, in 
Cheshire, re- 
calling to him 
the protracted 
litigation be- 
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tween Fitton and Gerard over the 
estates of the former, and the fatal 
duel in Hyde Park between the Duke 
of Hamilton and Lord Mohun, in which 
the principals. both of whom were 
mortally wounded, were married to 
coheiresses, and were disputing on 
behalf of their respective wives the 
possession of the same property. And 
going back to earlier times, he is re- 
minded of Sir Edward Fitton, of Gaws- 
worth, and his two daughters, of whom 
Mary, the younger, was Maid of 
Honour to Queen Elizabeth and has 
been identified by Mr. Tyler as the 
Dark Ladye of 
Shakespeare's 
Sonnets, while 
Anne, the elder, 
was married to 
Sir John New- 
degate. 
In a letter 
written to her 
by Francis 
Beaumont, her 
friend and gos- 
sip, he says: 
.. Your fair and 
worthily belov- 
ed Sinkefoy I 
most kin d I y 
salute, which, 
being like unto 
a hartes-ease, 
hath three 
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leaves of one sort and two of another," 
a fanciful allusion to the colours of the 
pansy, which was the Fitton crest and 
the only instance in which that flower 
is borne in English armory, as sym- 
bolising Anne's five children, two sons 
and three daughters. 
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Garden, to eclipse their record by 
marrying the only child and heiress of 
Algernon Seymour, Duke of Somerset, 
and by being created the first Duke of 
Northumberland; and it was left to 
Lord Lister, in recent times, to acquire 
the distinction of being the first medi- 
cal man at the time in 
actual practice who has 
ever been rewarded with 
a peerage in this country. 
The son of a country 
apothecary, Sylvester 
Douglas commenced his 
career behind a counter, 
which fact was not for- 
gotten by Sheridan, who, 
on hearing what his title 
was to be, voiced the 
following ill-natured 
epigram: 
.. Glenbervie! Glenbervie! What's 
good for the scurvy? 
For ne'er be your old trad
 forgot, 
In your arms you should Quarter 
a pestle and mortar. 
And your crest be a spruce gaJli- 
pot." 
But instead of such 
suggestive and inartistic 
emblems, my lord, as 
his book-plate shows, 
proudly bore the crown- 
ed heart of Douglas im- 
paling the arms of his 
patrician wife, who was 
a daughter of Lord 
North, the Prime Minis- 
ter. 
His patronymic is re- 
membered in legal circles 
by his authorship of 
Douglas' Reports, and his title is known 
to the Colonial historian as having been 
Governor of the Cape of Good Hope; 
but the events of his early life and his 
association with the medical profession 
are within the knowledge of few but 
those who find pleasure in searching 
the nooks and crannies of biography. 
Benjamin Bates, M.D., of Little 
Missenden, Co. Bucks., whose roughly 
executed plate is represented here, is 
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The plate of Sylvester, Lord Glen- 
bervie, is that of one of the few mem- 
bers of the medical profession who 
have been raised to the Peerage, 
thoufh it was not until he, like Henry 
Bickersteth, Lord Langdale (who, 
beginning life as a country doctor, 
became Master of the Rolls) had for- 
saken medicine for the Law that he 
was ennobled. It remained for Hugh 
Smithson, the Apothecary of Hatton 
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As the associate of 
Francis Dashwood, 
afterwards Lord de 
Spencer, of John 
Wilkes, who was 
known among his 
fellow-monks as the 
Archbishop of A yles- 
bury - the borough 
he represented in 
P a r1 i a men t - of 
Charles Churchill, 
Robert Lloyd, and 
Paul Whitehead, the 
poets, and of . Bubo' 
Dodington, Lord 
Me1combe, to whom 
Thomson dedicated 
his .. Summer," the 
events at the Hell- 
Fire Club at Med- 
menham Abbey must have been within 
his knowledge; and it is on record that 
he repeatedly declared that, in spite of 
all assertions to the contrary, .. except- 
ing such table excesses as may be sup- 
posed to have sometimes affected men 
like Wilkes and Churchill, nothing 
scandalous disgraced the Club." 
Dr. Bates was the friend of Flaxman, 
the sculptor, in whose company he 


chiefly remarkable 
as being the last sur- 
vivor of the so-called 
Medmenham Monks. 
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visited Rome. where he acquired much 
knowledge of the fine arts, and it is 
said that he was possessed of polished 
manners, agreeable vivacity, and scien- 
tific attainments. Whatever the irregu- 
larities engendered by his association 
with the Medmendham Monks he lived 
for 98 years, dying at Little Missenden 
in 1828. 
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V/hen the only records were sculptured. 
And verses were sung, not penned :- 
What solacing craze. beguiled wintrv day"" 
Ere the birth of the" Silent Friend" , 


Ere men made laws for each other. 
Or the world had discovered its woe :- 
Without empire or flag to prate of, or brag. 
What was there for them to know' 


When every man's cave was his ca!õ'tle. 
And he ordered his ways by the sky; 
Minus bE"l1. book.or dole. to safE"guard his soul. 
How did:he manage to.die:' 
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HISTORY entwines itself so closely 
around the fabric of the Chris- 
tian Church that a statement applied 
to the one may be with equal force 
associated with the other. Particular- 
ly is this the case with the Mediæval 
age, when the Pope in Rome was a 
powerful potentate, to gain whose 
favour was almost the sole aim of 
European diplomacy at the period. 
While Kings and Nobles cultivated 
prowess with the sword and the bow, 
great divines were the chief supporters 
of culture and learning. Theirs were 
the brains upon which Kings had to 
rely for advice concerning the govern- 
ment of the country and they were the 
chief patrons of the arts and crafts. 
For whom did the great Italian mas- 
ters paint their best pictures. the 
sculptors wield the chisel, or the wood- 
carvers the knife? The answer is to 
be found in a perusal of the recorded 
lives of well known artists and 
craftsmen. That Prince of sculptors, 
Michael Angelo, we find, spent the 
last fifty years of his life working for 
successive Roman Pontiffs, while in 
the same period Raphæl, Leonardo da 
Vinci and other masters of pa.inting 
devoted their highest powers of art to 
the creation of worthy masterpieces for 
the adornment of the magnificent 
cathedrals at Rome, Milan, Florence 
and other Italian towns. Of Ghirlan- 

aio, we read that his earliest known 


works are the frescoes in the Church 
and Refectory of Ognissanti, while the 
most important task which he ever 
undertook was the wonderful series of 
four frescoes adorning the choir of 
Santa Maria Novella. To be com- 
missioned to paint an altar-piece in hi> 
native church was counted an impor- 
tant stepping-stone in the career of 
an artist, while to be entrusted with 
the decoration of a fresco, or other- 
wise to assist in the beautifying of 
some notable cathedral, or perhaps the 
Vatican, was often looked upon as the 
s'-Immit of ambition. The vandalism 
of later times has wrested many of 
these tributes of love and veneration 
from their original homes, and dis- 
persed them over the continents, to 
give them to-day into the keeping of 
collectors who, filled with an appreci- 
ation of art more subtle and more 
virile than at any previoas age, will 
treasure them on account of their ar- 
tistic value, and above all as vital links 
in history. 
When collecting is undertaken from 
this point of view, the temptation t::> 
regard great names as the chief guide 
to desirability, which has p03sessed 
too many collectors recently- though 
one is thankful to say the phase is 
passing away - becomes less active, 
and the way is left open for a calm 
consideration of more pertinent ques- 
tions, While thus advocating that the 
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personal element should be to a cer- 
tain extent subordinated to other con- 
siderations let it not be supposed that 
I overlook the advantage which a care- 
ful and reasoned study of the lives of 
famous artists and craftsmen, illu- 
strated mayhap by a number of their 
productions, is likely to prove to the 
student of history. But there is no 
conceivable reason why such study 
should be confined exclusively to those 
whom the world calls great, especially 
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have been allowed to sink into ob- 
scurity while their meritorious works 
were attributed to the greater lumi- 
naries. It has been their aim to rele- 
gate such men their proper position in 
art and history, and by systematic 
study to differentiate their works from 
those of the more renowned contem- 
poraries under whose names they so 
frequently masquerade. An artist thus 
discovered recently is Girolamo di 
Giovanni da Camerino. who was living 
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as the enormous prices now ruling 
would prohibit anything like a repre- 
sentative collection being formed of 
their works. This fact has been re- 
cognized, indeed, for some time by a 
band of enthusiastic students, who by 
diligent research among the archives 
of Italy have ferreted out the life- 
records of many painters hitherto un- 
known to the general body of art- 
lovers, satellites round the suns who 


in the year 1473. His discovery is of 
unusual interest, as four panels from 
an altar-piece which he executed have 
lately found thei,. way to London. 
The panels, which by kind permission 
of Messrs. Dowdeswell we reproduce 
on this page. represent in rotation 
(1.) S1. Catherine. (2.) St. Nicolas of 
Tolentino, (3.) St. Appollonia V.M.. 
and (4.) St. Thomas Aquinas. The 
centre panel of "Our Lady" is at 
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the Museo Poldi-Pezzoli, Milan. while 
the Pl'edella has been traced to Peru- 
gia, Thus, there is virtually in exist- 
ence a complete altar-piece by Giro- 
lamo di Giovanni da Camerino. and 
though there may be difficulties in the 
way of reconstituting it, the knowledge 
is sufficient to establish the artist's 
claim to recognition, and it affords an 
opposite complement to the work of 
the patient investigators. 
The art of wood-carving was origi- 
nated and developed in the Cloister, 
and some of the most beautiful ex- 
amples of this work are to be seen 
in old Cathedrals and Abbey Churches. 
where a monk gifted with artistic 
imagination and expression would 
spend, perhaps. his whole litetime 
upon the embellishment of an altar- 
piece or choir stalls. As knowledge 
of the art increased it was adapted to 
pulpits, communion benches, miserere 
seats and other forms of ecclesiastical 
decoration. There is now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Des Clayes, of 1. Berke- 
ley Gardens, a magnificent carved oak 
pulpit, which, from the wonderful 
grace and symmetl'y of its design, must 
have been the work of one of the 
greatest masters of the craft. The 
four panels of the front are exquisitely 
carved with figures of Saints. while 
between are columns carved with 
thermal figures, surmounted by heads 


of cherubim, and flowel's in relief be- 
neath, Nearly nine feet high, the 
pulpit is ascended by a flight of nine 
broad steps, with beautifully carved 
rails. It is supported upon five carved 
figures of eagles, each having a char- 
acteristic. while above is an octagonal 
panelled oak sounding board, some 
nine inches thick. and measuri'1g nearly 
ten feet in diameter. This sounding 
board is not the least remarkable 
feature, and the intricate carved work 
upon the cornice is characteristic of 
that perfect mastery of detail which 
illumines the piece, Experts who 
have seen the pulpit proclaim it to be 
the handiwork of a Flemish or French 
master of the end of the 16th century 
or the beginning of the 17th, The 
pulpit has been marvellously preserved 
during the last three centuries by coat- 
ings of red and white lead, and brown 
paint. which took a month to remove, 
and the application of a little turpen- 
tine and bees-wax polish imparts an 
almost life-like appearance to the 
carved figures on the panels. Such a 
pulpit to-day would prove almost too 
costly to produce. and, moreover, it 
is doubtful whether there is a crafts- 
man living who could imbue his work 
wit}} that devotional feeling and fervour 
which distinguished the artistic efforts 
of the carvers of old. 
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THE DUKE OF GANDIA. 


F RANCESCO, Duke of Gandia was the elder 
and more highly favoured son of Pope 
Alexander VI. The Duke supped on 14th 
June, 1497 with his father, his mother Van- 
nozza, his sister Lucrezia, and his brother 
Cæsar Borgia, already Cardinal. He then rode 
away unattended with a masked person un- 
known; going as it was thought, to an assign- 
ation. In the morning he was missed, but 
news came through a Slavonian wood seller who 
had slept in a boat on the Tiber. This man, 
George, had seen a sight; and the English poet 
closely follows the }'m, ès,,'rrbtll. quoted by 
modern authorities, of his report to the Pope: 
T\\ n n1l
1I canu' c1ln' II 
-\nd peel erl along the" atcroÎcl(>: anrl h\ 0 
Came after-melt "hose ey('s rakffi all thf' ni
ht. 
:'eRrching the qhore-I la, I)('J1(>ath m, coat- 
rf'sille it on the rlarkliJl
 
iflf'-Rlld sa"". 
Then came & horseman-
ire
 11l
 hors(> "as "hitf>- 
The moonshine marlc> his mane like rtull "hite fiN". 
.-\nrl on his crupp<:>r h('a\ it)" hun
 8. corpse. 
_\nn
 h{'1rl from ,;y, R). in
 on thi.. !'irlc>. le
<I. 011 that. 
I kno,," not \\hich 011 either-hut fhp m{'J1 
IIpM fa...t that lu>.M : an,1 hanl 011 TilÞ{'r 
itl{' 
They 
"UIIg- the c>ruplX'r tn\\ar.I fhp \\ater -...harp 
-\nrl sy.ift 3!' man ma\ ...tfX'l. a hcn,"",p-antt f'3ul!h. 
\nrl slun
 thpir tip ul hUll till" -.;tn--am ; anrl II(> 
Drifted, anrl can
ht tlu'" mOoll HI"n .... his fac..... 
That !oohone likf' life> Rg-aill". it ; alII 1 the> f'hif"f 
Till then <.;at ..ilent a.. the> nInull at \\3teh. 
-\00 th(>11 JI..III
 hurl ..rnll( UII tI... _h.ittill:! flf'ßl:l 
\nrl ..mitf' him nuf of ..ig-ht : Hlltl ..PI ill:! tlli.. _1011f' 
Ilo-df'th(>III'I'. HUrl tlu'.\ II,trn.h' afff". 
The Pope asked why the man did not give the 
alarm. Respondit, suis diebus se vidisse cen- 
tum in diversis noctib. in flumen proJ'cl, per 
dictum locum, et nunquam aliqua eorum cura 
est habit a : 


I ha\ f "(,,(,II suC'h ....iJ{ht"', hut IIP\ C'r till thi... IHIlIl 
:-'
n him "hn C''1n-11 t) h....al nf thPIll. 
The poet does not tell, like the historians and 
satirists, how patiently Peter's successor fished 
the Tiber for his son, amid the despair and 
derision of the factions. In the play Francesco 
is brought in dead immediately after the report 
of the woodseller. Nor do we hear how in his 
regretful agony, Alexander summoned the car- 
dinals and foreign envoys, told them that he 
would have given seven Papacies to get his son 
back, and proclaimed to their amazement that 
he would institute certain church reforms; which 


were punctually dropped. All this matter might 
have been used, its irony brought out, and the 
broil of real hiiitory rendered, by Ben Jon- 
son or by Browning. As his .. Mary Stuart" 
shows, Mr. Swinburne can turn into poetry the 
documentary record of a great public scene, 
But here he has written not so much a historical 
drama as a personal and passionate drama with 
historical characters; and he has adopted for it, 
nay in these his veteran years he has perfected, 
that style of bare simplicity and monosyllabic 
strenght of which he gave a slighter example in 
"The Sisters." His brief three-act piece ends 
with a scene between Alexander and Cæsar, in 
which the son defiantly confesses his fratricide, 
cows the father, and then forecasts his own rise 
and the pope's weakness, in a way which is true 
to history but which none the less fixes the 
emphasis less on history than on Cæsar's own 
relentless dreams and insuperable will. 
The murderer, in fact, was never found, and 
the reader of the play will do well to remember 
that the poet, still using his rights, adopts the 
early, rooted, but not immediate or verified tra- 
dition of Cæsar's guilt. Modern historians 
differ on this point; Creighton only sums up the 
rum ours and leaves the verdict to the jury, while 
Gregorovius strongly inclines against Cæsar. 
In the play Cæsar, humanly enough if a little 
out of character, tosses his brother a warning, 
but is derided; two minutes afterwards he gives 
a nod to his agent, and the Duke is slain, ..vith a 
song on his lips, by hired men. The action here 
moves with the bitterness and rapidity of .. A 
Yorkshire Tragedy," if we may compare styles 
so diverse; and throughout Mr. Swinburne, 
within his chosen limits, sustains nobly and 
without relapse the rising pitch of curt intensity 
and surcharged horror. The sarcastic blas- 
phemies of Cæsar may be felt to be not so much 
in Cæsar's manner as a return to an older 
manner of Mr, Swinburne; but the under current 
of allusion to the family impieties that were 
credited to the Borgias is wholly and subtly in 
keeping. 
The technique of the blank ver
e is singular 
but echoes the diction and atmosphere. Sharp 
abrupt effects are multiplied: the over-hanging 
<tlc,.t/d, monosyllable is very freely used, as 
thus: 
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Hllk'"! 
Or again: 


Uo.,:o., 111.\- ho.\.... ht> "i..t., all,II"(....t, 
"hHtC'\"{>. th.t" t.lk.. holtlupon yuur fk...h" 
\\ hHtC'\C'l"rll"('ani ...,"t..11 \OHr lit." oHlin'. 
P,i,,'ud... . 
These and many other services show how Mr. 
Swinburne has become unwilling to work twice 
over even in moulds of his own creating, and 
how he retains the power of musical innovation 
with which he began his long career. and which 
is a poet's birth-mark 


OLIVER ELTON. 


a"TII,> J)ukPuf Hillhli.1 
('hnUn It. \\ indllro :1.... 


11\ \IW'I"UOII ('h.u h--... :--\\ illhlllllt a . 


CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA. 


.a Be thou pure as ice. chaste as snow. 
'Thou shalt not escape calumy:" 
arises in the mind after reading this account of 
the life and death of almost our least-known 
Queen Consort. It was in the interests of those 
around her, of those who pulled the strings of 
the pitiful politics ot those days, to vilify her, 
and vilify her they did, to such purpose that 
they almost obliterated the real woman from 
history. They coulJ not say of her what they 
might have said with truth of most of the other 
women of King Charles II.'s court; but they 
turned her very piety against her and made it 
out to be treason. They were not content with 
destroying her happiness, they clamoured for 
her very life: and during that pitiable madness 
of the Popish Plot, so shameful to our national 
pride, it was only Charles himself, that by-word 
among bad husbands, who stood between her 
and the block. 
According to his own lights and the lights of 
his time, however, Charles was by no means so 
bad a husband. He would have loved her if she 
had not prevented him by a folly for which one 
can scarcely blame her; he always treated her 
himself with respect, affection and consideration 
and exacted it for her from the women fco r who
 
he was unfaithful to her. When his protection 
was removed, S
le suffered persecution at the 
hands of the champions of Protestantism. She 
seems to have been one of those women not 
devoid of personal beauty, hcr portraits, all ex- 
cept one by Huysman, are those of a pretty 
woman but totally lacking in magnetism, able 
only to inspire tepid sentiments in those sur- 
rounding her. She could scarcely have been 
placed in a more difficult situation for one of her 
temperament; at the time of her marriage she 
was young (though twenty-three was not so 
young in those days as it now is), unversed in 
the ways of men, a foreigner, of an unpopular 
religion, pitted against women who had every 


advantage over her and no scruples in using 
them, It was her misfortune that she loved her 
husband without being able to turn her love to 
account; it did not teach her wisdom and dis- 
cretion till too late. Charles II. was a man easy 
to win, but hard to hold. and saints are pro- 
verbially less wise than the children of this 
world. On the whole, except for her failure to 
keep him, she emerged with credit from the 
ordeal. She kept herself unspotted in a be- 
smirched Court and if she did not maintain her 
first popularity with the people, it was by no 
tault of her own. She was destined during 
fifty-four years of her life to suffer every sort ow 
possible to a woman and a Queen; and then at 
the end or her life she was allowed a brief St. 
Martin's summer. In 1692, after seven years of 
widowhood and of petty persecution at the hands, 
especially, of her niece Queen Mary, she re- 
turned to Portugal that was always the country 
of her heart. There she enjoyed a brief blaze of 
glory as regen! for her nephew, King John V,; 
there she died and there she is buried. 
Her story is well told by Miss Davidson, in 
language a little colloquial perhaps, but not un- 
suited to that essentially undignified period the 
Restoration. There is a trifling mistake on page 
294 about the arms of the Duke of Richmond 
which are stated to have been .. granted without 
the bend sinister," and" may well have estab- 
lished Louise in the belief that her unlegalized 
marriage made her a lawful wife." The arms ot 
the Duke or Richmond were enclosed in a bor- 
der compony which, equally with the bend or 
baton sinister, was a mark of illegitimacy. 


HELEN E. FORBES. 


PARISH REGISTERS. 


E VERY antiquary and genealogist in the 
country is placed under obligation to Mr. 
Burke by the publication of this useful 
work which will take its place on the book-shelf 
with Thomas's .. Hand-book to the Public 
Records," and Sim's .. Manual for the Topo- 
grapher and Genealogist." 
Mr. Burke in his preface states that the object 
of the work is to provide those who have reason 
to consult the Parish Registers with an easy 
and reliable guide as to the accessibility or 
otherwise of these national records. 
Essentially the book is intended for the 
worker and student, who will indeed find it indis- 
pen sible. Every public library in the country 
ought to possess a copy as the information 
given in the book is not to be obtained else- 
where. 
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Probably not less than twelve thousand 
parishes are noted with their counties, and the 
date of the earliest entry in the register. Par- 
ticulars are given of any periods missing or 
printed. 
In a simple introduction of interest to the 
general reader Mr. Burke gives annotated 
extracts from the registers of St. Margaret's 
Church, Westminster. Raleigh, Milton, Oates, 
Montagu, Bentham, Palmerston, are among the 
names mentioned. 
The brief outline of the legal history of Parish 
registers shews that it is to Crum veil, the min- 
ister of the eighth Henry's vengeance, that the 
credit is to be given of first insisting on the 
state importance of these records. From 1538 
onwards spasmodic injunctions have been made 
to the clergy ordering care of the registers, in- 
junctions obeyed in very differing degree. The 
bare recital of the vicissitudes of these precious 
records is, says Mr. Burke, enough to turn the 
genealogist's hair white" in a single night" and 
to fill the antiquarian's soul with anguish. 
The value of the book is increased by the 
really excellent photographic reproductions of 
typical pages of the registers of St. Margaret's. 
T. D'ARCY DREW. 


SAMUEL BUTLER. 


.. The ear of any age or country is like its land 
and water . There is not a square inch of 
it but is in private hands . ' , I should not 
advise anyone with ordinary independence of 
mind to attempt the public ear unless he is 
confident that he can out-lung and outlast his 
own generation . '.' He may die before he has 
outscreamed his opponents, but that has nothing 
to do with it. If his scream was well-pitched it 
will sound clearer when he is dead." 
Thus, Samuel Butler, the wayward classic 
scholar, scientist, essayist, and art crtic, in 
.. The Universal Review" of July, 1888. 
And Butler was right. If the doctrine of The 
Apostolic Succession means anything it means 
the confession and transmission of spirit and 
genius, and Butler's scream is re-echoed to-day 
in the solemn and popular recitativos of G. B. 
Shaw, and the cheery jodels of G. K. Chesterton, 
albeit to his own generation Butler was a lonely 
vox clamantis. 
A wilful, singular and entirely honest man 
he affronted all the conventions and sorting with 
like choice spirits scorned with the fervent 
spiritual pride of the Reformer, the clod pate of 
the street or the schools. 
He got no love in return. The comfortable 


England of his time, that with hands clasped 
beneath the swinging gold watch-chain, unc- 
tously repeated" God's in his heaven. All's 
right with the world," would not, and did not 
hear this disturber of Israel! 
His most famous work, Erewhon was partly 
written for ' The Reasoner,' a most unrespect- 
able, virile, and courageous magazine published 
by George Jacob Holyoake, who years before 
had as editor accepted work from Leigh Hunt; 
which carries the spiritual succession back still 
another generation. 
By choice Butler was a painter and acci- 
dentally a writer, just as by choice the late Lord 
Salisbury was a che":1ist. and Sara Bernhardt is 
really a sculptor. 
The success of Erewhon was not repeated in 
any of Butler's later works, but all are informed 
with the same spirit of protest, the same impa- 
tience, and the same rare learning and insight. 
He shares with Montaigne a pardonable and 
proper pride in his name, and over and over 
again quotes from" Hudibras." 
Butler was above all a satirist, and in stinging 
epigram and paradox he astonished and annoyed 
his own generation, who bought Erewhon be- 
cause it .. was the sound of a new voice and of 
an unknown voice," but misliking its caustic 
humour would have no further truck with so 
dangerous a writer. 
In the State of Erewhon education with a 
common sense which approaches effrontery is 
supposed to fit a man for life, nor is common 
sense contradicted by even morality, for the 
want of money is with shocking conviction 
treated as the root of all evil. Money" is the 
symbol of duty, the sacrament of having done 
for mankind that which mankind wanted. So 
that if a man has made a fortune of over [20,000 
a year they exempt him from all taxation, con- 
sidering him as a work of art too precious to be 
meddled with." The chapter on Musical banks 
rips the last tatters of religious hypocrisy from 
the body politic. 
The essays on The Deadlock on Darwinism 
present with a simplicity rarely found in scientific 
statement the important points of difference 
between the Spencerian and the Darwinian 
theories of evolution. Butler, who upholds 
Spencer and Lamarck, again anticipates the 
trend of thought in modern day science. 
It is hardly fair to quote from the other books, 
nor indeed is it easy to quote, for the pen 01 
Butler is that of a ready writer, He is no 
respecter of persons. .. And now Socrates" 
he says to his muleteer, in whom he fancies he 
sees a resemblance to the philosopher and so 
names after him, but who is a thief;" and 
now we go on our several ways, you to steal 
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tomatoes, I to filch ideas from other people: for 
the rest which of these two roads wiII be the 
better going our father, which is in heaven 
knows, but we know not." Verily Samuel 
Butler's scream was well pitched. 
J. MONIER BEALE. 


Essa) 5 on Life. Art. and Scipnc(>, h) Samu(>lllutl(>r. N('\\ 
pupnlar edition. Fifield. 2s. t5rl. nett. 
Ere1\hon. b.y Samuel Hutler. Fific>lrl. 25. lid. lIC'tt. 
The W&)o of all Flesh, by Saruuf"l Butler". "FifkM. tbl, 


THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART. 


U N D E R this comprehensive title Mr' 
Samuel Cowan has compiled in two 
sumptuous volumes the fascinating 
story of the Royal House of Stuart from its 
origin to the date of the Hanoverian succession. 
An infinity of labour and research has been 
expended thereon, no less than seventy distinct 
authorities having been consulted. But the 
labour and research have been well spent, for it 
has resulted in considerably enriching our some- 
what scanty knowledge respecting the Stuart 
Sovereigns. This is especially the ca
e with 
regard to the ..arlier days of the dynasty. The 
opening chapters of the initial volume are mainly 
concerned with the presentation of a brief, yet 
well proportioned outline of the careers of the 
High Stewards of Scotland. In this is set forth 
a consecutive narrative of every Stuart Sovereign 
down to the comparatively recent era of Queen 
Anne. The work thus becomes a standard, an 
indispensable one to every student, scholar, and 
historian. Its value, moreover, is stiII further 
increased by a singularly complete collection of 
portraits. 
The importance of Mr. Cowan's subject as an 
integral portion of Scottish history cannot be 
over estimated. The House of Stuart is in- 
separably connected with the Nation. While 
every student is, of course, thoroughly familiar 
with its story in its detached form, that of its 
precursors the High Stewards of the country 
has hitherto been only imperfectly known The 
author's painstaking labours, however, have now 
done much to remove this ignorance, and he 
supplies a detailed study of surpassin:; hterest 
and value. Of course, the origin of the Stuart 
Household wiII always be more or less a matter 
of controversy until such time as additional light 
shall have been thrown on the subject by means of 
scientific and systematic research. The first 
High Steward of the country, one Walter (the 
founder, by the way, of Paisley Abbey), who was 
appointed in 1152, also served as Chancellor. 
Several of those who came after him held im- 
portant military posts as well, one of them, for 


example, commanding a regiment at Bannock- 
burn. The valour in the field of this particular 
representative of the office was so pronounced 
that he was rewarded by winning the hand of 
Bruce's daughter. The issue of the marriage, 
Robert II., became the first Stuart Sovereign. 
The administration of the Stuarts is notable 
for the significant fact that all the six James's 
ascended the Throne when children. On this 
account a long regency was involved in each 
case. The regency almost invariably had a bad 
result, and was responsible for a large propor- 
tion of the lawlessness and dissention which 
threatened the national life for nearly three 
centuries after the accession of Robert II. The 
fact is, the different Regents were one and all 
incapable and ill-chosen, notwithstanding their 
suppositious responsibility to the Scottish 
Parliament. This was particularly the case 
with regard to the regency established during 
the era of James III. An improvement then set 
in. It was not, however, long maintained. At 
any rate, the accession of James VI. set the 
clock back. The advent of Charles II. and 
J ames VII. was marked by the sustained persecu- 
tion of those who differed from them in religious 
matters, and eventually led to the dramatic 
downfall of the last-named monarch. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that after this date the 
Scottish Parliament insisted that no Catholic 
should occupy the Throne. But for this prohi- 
bition, the Chevalier St. George, the son of 
James VII., would undoubtedly have succeeded 
Queen Anne. He declined, however, to change 
his faith. Hence the House of Hanover arose, 
and that or Stuart became extinct. 
HORACE WYNDHAM. 


"Thf' H.u\al HUlll\i,p of Stuart," hv 
alllll("1 Con'an. J.P.. 
. 2 \ nhlluc.... Gl"celling.. 4

. Iwt. 


Some Recent History Books. 
I T would be quite easy to prove that the in- 
sularity of the Englishman has made him 
an ignorant, self-centered, conceited person 
without any historic or geographic horizons save 
those bounded by his own family and the cat- 
run of his suburban semi-detached. 
It would be just as easy to prove that the only 
nation with any catholic sense of space and 
time is the nation that has taught the modern 
world the meaning of travel the nation of 
Gibbon, Carlyle and Bryce. 
The volumes before us would be entered in 
the latter pleadings. 
Mr. Brown's essaysl are presented in chrono- 
logical order, and deal in many-sided manner 
with the development or the State of Venice, 
beginning with the obscure and shifty traditions 
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of the founding of the city of Rialto, and end- 
ing with the decline of the Venetian and the 
fall of the English Republic on the death of 
Cromwell. 
Mr. Brown's profound and exact scholarship 
Is rather veiled than obtruded by his elegance 
of diction and his delightful sense of humour, 
He is as ready to tell a full-blooded story 
of the "flUe and piflzuttfl as to learnedly review 
the fiscal discussions of that most fiscally- 
minded State or to delineate minutely the 
noble features of the reverend signors that 
look down on us from the canvases of Bellini 
and Titian. 
The" Stephen Marshall "2 of Miss Vaughan 
is in quite another manner. .. The Primate of 
the Presbyterian Church" of the Common- 
wealth, as Dean Stanley once styled him, 
Stephen Marshall i
 a conspicuous example of 
how blindly the iniquity of oblivion scattereth 
her poppy. Miss Vaughan has not only been 
at pains to rescue the memory of Marshall from 
its undeserved neglect, but by her simple and 
unadorned recital of the part he played in the 
rise of Presbyterianism, his stand for the life of 
the King, and the burial at Westminster, and 
to again quote Stanley "the violent extirpation 
of the illustrious dead," she has given a de- 
served place in England's temple of fame to a 
truly great and noble Englishman. 
There is a note of pathos in the reference to 
Marshall's daughters, whom Pepys alludes 
to as Beck and Anne. Beck, equally noted for 
her .. mighty fine" acting, her "pretty and 
noble" looks, and her laxity of morals, the 
shamelessness of her life being all the less 
excusable because as Nell Gwyn once re- 
minded her during a "falling out" over their 
love intrigues she was" a Presbyter's praying 
daughter." 
There is not the least necessity to-day to praise 
the historical writings of Bishop Stubbs, though, 
as Mr. Hassall says in his introduction, .. To 
many who associate the name of Bishop Stubbs 
with English history, it may be a surprise to find 
that he was as conversant with the history, 
political and constitutional, of Germany as he 
was with that of the British Isles." 
The lectures on .. Germany in the Middle 
Ages ":1 were delivered in Oxford nearly forty 
years ago, and are now for the first time pub- 
lished. 
There are some evidences either of haste in 
the proof-reading or undue retention of the 
elliptic character of the Bishop's notes. The 
last paragraph on page 22 is obscure, both by 
reason of faulty grammar and punctuation. 
Useful ma_-s are given. Hot the least interest- 
ing feature of the book, and one that wiII cer- 


tainly recommend it most warmly to students, 
is its price. The book is as cheap as it is good. 
Messrs. Bell have done well to re-issue the 
scholarly and interesting essays
 of Abbé Gas
 
quet in a cheaper form. The position held by 
the Abbot as head of an Order in England, 
famous for hundreds of years for its scholars, is 
a sufficient guarantee of the high value of this 
book. Without heat, but with much light, 
avoiding not merely acrimony but even reproach, 
the Abbé Gasquet tells .. the other side" of the 
Reformation in England. The sober restraint 
of the recital is all in its favour, and as a cor- 
rective say to "Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects," and similar literature, its effect would be 
as tremendous as it would be salutary, 
The Director of the French School at Rome ill 
well known, not only as a serious student, but 
as an able exponent of ecclesiastical history, 
and his published works have long had mention 
in everyday study-books as works of reference. 
His" Beginnings ofthe Temporal Sovereignty of 
the Popes "5 is one of his most important works, 
and one to which there was no exact parallel in 
English. 
Mr. Mathew's translation which in places 
would seem almost to be another version, so free 
is it is a successful one, and should find its 
place at once as a handbook for English students 
of the Papacy in the early Middle Ages. 
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Some Books on Literature. 


T HE printed lectures] of Professor Vaughan 
are a most satisfactory example of sub- 
ject treatment. 
The introduction deals perhaps somewhat 
summarily with the distinction between classic 
and romantic drama, attempting to measure the 
limits of the actual, discoverable in the idealism 
and artificiality of the drama, and is not the 
least successful part of the book. 
In his handling of the successive themes Pro- 
fessor Vaughan shows a fine sense of literary 
proportion, nor is his judgment anywhere 
warped by considerations of time or race. 
The last chapter attempts, and with eminent 
success, a summation of the dramatic tendencies 
of our time the romantic as exemplified by 
Browning and Malterlinck; and realistic as 
shewn in the dramas of Ibsen. .. The unvarying 
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tendency of tragedy, says Professor Vaughan, 
.. has been from the less to the more ideal. It 
has been from action to character, from the out- 
ward regions of character to those which are 
more secret and impalpable: to purpose, motive, 
mood, temperament and instinct." 
Professor Spingarn, in Critical Essays of the 
Seventeen Century,
 has brought together such 
passages or complete essays as together form a 
sufficient bulk of material in small compass 
and in chronological order for the study of the 
development of English criticism in the seven- 
teenth century. 
The authors quoted range from Bacon to 
Evelyn, and an interest not otherwise obtainable 
is added by the choice, where possible, of anti- 
thetical passages such as Rymer's critique of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Samuel Butler's 
counter-blast poem Upon Critics. 
A work comparable in style and utility to the 
above is the" English Pastora1 Drama ". of Miss 
Jeannette Marks. The period of the Restoration 
has suffered both from contemptuous indifference 
and indiscriminating condemnation. 
Whether from a desire to set a different fashion 
or not, Miss Marks cannot be accused of either, 
though she admits that the period" is a degene- 
rate one, with but few elements of soundness." 
Miss Marks has given distinct value to her 
book in the very complete bibliography of Italian. 
Spanish, and English Pastoral Plays placed at 
the end of the volume. 
It is a reproach alas, too often deserved 
that English readers know little or nothing of 
the literatures of other nations. That may be 
because of our single speech creed our faith in 
the tongue that Shakespeare spake, but there 
are manifest signs that the temper of mind 
which abetted it is passing away. The" French 
Novelists of To-day":1 of Miss Winifred Stevens 
gives a useful conspectus of the most consider- 
able writers of fiction in France. 
The writers dealt with are Anotole France 
Marcel Prevost, Pierre de Coulevain, Paul 
Bourget, Maurice Barrès, René Bazin, Edouard 
Rod, and Pierre Loti. 
Mr. J. C. Thomson has added to his biblio- 
graphies of Dickens, Tennyson, and Swinburne 
yet another volume, .. The Bibliography of the 
Writings of Charles and Mary Lamb.'" We 
have tested the entries in several places, and 
find them accurate and full. 
The booklet issued by the Trustees and 
Guardians of Shakespeare's Birthplace
 is one 
that wiJI be found of Interest by all Shakespeare 
students. 
Scholarly and interesting descriptions are 
given of the quartos of the Merchant of Venice, 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, King Lear, and 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. 


The Sarum booklets issued by Arnold Fair- 
barns, of 3, Robert Street, Adelphi, are dainty 
little brochures of considerable distinction. 
A praiseworthy venture is the issue of a facsi- 
mile of The Golden Stairs of Burne-Jones, at a 
shilling. 
The same firm have issued a delightfully 
decorated edition of the Prologue to the Canter- 
bury Tales. 
There is a curious intimacy in the writings of 
Mr. Edward Carpenter.'; Not only does he seem 
to the reader to come .. far ben," as they say on 
the other side of the Cheviots, but one has the 
feeling that he holds the confidences of other 
people. His stories suggest it. And because 
pathos has so large a part in the annals of the 
poor, the tales told in this most convincing book 
are grey more tears than smiles. The sadness 
is never obtruded, but is always present, and if 
a smile flickers momentarily on the page it dies 
down to the sober reality of things which are to 
be before the leaf is turned. The fresh and 
sensitive verse of which one wishes more is con- 
tained in less than forty pages. Some of the 
verse is translation, and in this Mr. Carpenter is 
much the least successful It is difficult to 
understand how anyone with an ear so exquisitely 
attuned to the fine music of the singing line can 
translate Gautier's charming .. Pendant la 
Tempète" so ill. Compare the last line, which 
done word for word into English is still poetry: 
I
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To exchange that dactylic lilt for the dull 
almost spondaic thud of the translation, is like 
leaving a forest to enter a weaving shed. 
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BY 


Our Philatelic Editor. 


NEW ISSUES. 


PERSIA. A new issue is appearing for this 
country, bearing a full face portrait of the reign- 
ing Shah. The stamps 
are finely engraved on 
steel, and should make a 
handsome series when 
completed. It is quite 
refreshing to have a re- 
spectable issue after the 
miserable lithographic 
and type set. not to 
mention the surcharged 
atrocities of the past few 
years. 
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The values now received are printed on stout 
paper, of good quality and perforated ll
. 
Values and colours are 13 chahi deep blue, and 
26 chahi pale red brown. 


ICELAND. A new value has appeared here 
as a sort of tail piece to the unique ancient series 
bearing the heads of both King Frederick and 
his father, the late King Christian the 9th, and 
from its very low value is evidently the lowest 
rate for town delivery of printed matter. Like 
the rest of the series it is 
bicoloured, the Kings' 
heads being printed in 
scarlet, and the rest of 
stamp in a pale sage green. 
The paper is water-marked 
with a small crown to each 
stamp, and, save in one 
particular, the stamp is 
identical with the rest of 
the series. the value being expressed as 1 Eyr 
instead of Aur, Both words are abbreviations 
of the Icelandic equivalent of the Danish 
.. öre" (pronounced oerer). In the singular 
from in full it should appear as .. eyrir," and in 
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the plural" aurar." We give this little explana- 
tion for the benefit of those who anticipated a 
new issue all inscribed .. eyr," 1 eyr pale sage 
green and scarlet, perforated 13 and water- 
marked crown. 


CAYMAN ISLANDS. Two further varieties 
are now to hand, presumably of the permanent 
set. As will be seen from 
the illustration. they are 
exactly the same as the 
first King's Head issue, 
except that they are in- 
cribed postage and 
revenue, instead of" post- 
age" only. The stamps 
are printed on multiple, 
water-marked unsurfaced 
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paper. 

d. dull green, Id. rose red, both in multiple 
crown and CA, ordinary paper perforated 14. 


FRENCH MOROCCO. A series of low 
values have been issued for use at the French 
Consular Post Offices at Tangiers and other 
towns in this troublous State. They are all 
provided by over-printing the Spanish values on 
the current French stamps in scarlet on the 
lowest denomination, and in black on all the other 
values. 


Values and colours 
are, 1 centime in red 
on 1 centime grey, 2 
centimes in black on 2 
centimes claret, 3 cen- 
times on 3 centimes 
dull orange brown, 4 
centimes on 4 centimes 
pale brown, all per- 
forated 14 by 13
. 
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STAMPS. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. A new issue 
has appeared here, but whether the pre-runner 
of a new serics or merely 
a temporary issue we 
are not as yet informed. 
In the past 18 or 19 
years the Argentine 
stamps have been pro- 
duced from engraved 
plates, but the stamp 
now to hand is either a 
lithograph or very poor 
surface printed impres- 
sion. The head is that of General San Martin, 
from a much simpler portrait than that formerly 
used. The paper used is thin, with the usual 
razed sun watermark, and perforated 13!, 5 cen- 
taves, dull claret watermark sun, perforated. 
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SWITZERLAND. In chronicling the 12 
centime stamp of the current issue, we inadvert- 
ently described it as blue. 
We find on reference that 
the colour is a dull ochre 
yellow, watermark very 
faint, green cross, and 
perforated 11!. This is 
quite a new colour for 
the 12 centime value; 
12 centimes dull ochre 
yellow, water-mark green 
cross perforated 11!. 
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HAITI. Owing to delays in production of 
the promised new issue of stamps, there is a 
constant shortage of Ie. 
and 2c. stamps, and from 
time to time higher values 
are coarsely imprinted with 
the reduced value as a tem- 
porary make shift. Some 
time since the 5 and 10 
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centime stamps. were im- 
printed in red, with reduced 
values of 1 and 2 centime - 

 
? ctNTIM[S '<)1 
respectively contained in 
a double lined hexagon 
in red ink. Now the, 
process is being repeated with the imprint in 
black. We merely illustrate the one value, as 
that shows the style of the imprint exactly; 1 
centime in black, in 5 centimes deep blue, 2 cen- 
times in black, in 10 centimes orange brown. 
The head is that of the Black President, General 
Nord Alixis, who was more or less answerable 
for the recent troubles in Haiti. 
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THE HERITAGE. 


A BOOK-LOVER'S GRACE. 


A garden rich in blossoms fair, 
of every scent and hue; 
Where lowly simples too are found 
of healing virtue true; 
While in the centre, old as Time, 
the tree of Knowledge stands, 
And bids me pluck its magic fruit 
of known and unknown lands. 
That thou hast made this garden mine 
my thanks will heavenward climb, 
And thanks be Thine for power to love 
this reritage sublime. 


MARIBEL. 
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L AST month but one we welcomed the 
announcement of the forthcoming cata
 
logue of the Pepy's Library; this month 
we notice a book which will take much the same 
place in the world of painting. This is Captain 
Nevile Wilkinson's work on the Earl of Pem- 
broke's collection of pictures at Wilton House. 
It is a catalogue in the first place, but by no 
means only a catalogue, for the author gives 
biographical notices of the subjects of the por- 
traits, and much other information. The book 
is expensive, as all such books, designed for a 
small and discriminating public, must inevitably 
be. The price is twelve guineas for the two 
volumes, and subscribers get for their money a 
worthy catalogue ofthis great collection, adorned 
with seventy-two photogravures and all the 
splendours of Chiswick Press, type and paper, 
and also a set of initials, headings and tail-pieces 
designed by the author himself. 
Mr. Algernon Graves continues to lay the 
future historian of English painting in the nine- 
teenth century, under obligations to himself by 
his indefatigable industry. He has now followed 
up his lists of Royal Academy and Society of 
Artists Exhibitors by a similar work for the 
British Institution, which is being brought out 
by Messrs. George Bell and Sons, at three 
guineas. The present generation will hardly 
remember the British Institution, which, however, 
held very important exhibitions at its home in 
Pall Mall, from near the beginning of the Cen- 
tury till 1867. The Academy Winter Exhibi- 
tions are a continuation of a similar series in- 
stituted by the Institution. 
While speaking of recent and forthcoming 
art books, we may congratulate the newly- 
founded Graphische Gesellschaft on its deserved 
prosperity. The Gesellschaft is about to issue 
as an extra publication (if it receives enough 
subscriptions beforehand) a photographic fac- 
simile of a very rare German book. This is the 
collection of fables known as the Edelstein of 
Ulrich Boner, of which editions (each existing 
in only one copy) were printed by Albrecht 
Pfister at Bamberg in 1460 and 1461. That 
chosen for reproduction is the first, the unique 
copy of which is now in the Royal Library of 


Berlin. The interest of the book to the Grap- 
hioche Gesellschaft lies, of course, in the fact 
that it was the first printed book (excluding 
block-books) illustrated with wood-cuts, of which 
it contains no fewer than 103. The price will be 
30 marks. 
Yet another Art book should be mentioned, 
.. La Peinture Anglaise de ses origines å nos 
jours," by M. Armand Dagot, Inspecteur-Général 
des Beaux Arts (Lucien Laveur, 50 fr.). The 
book is a handsome large octavo, and is filleq 
with reproductions, both inserted as separate 
plates and embedded in the text. It will probably 
seem to most lovers of English art that M. Dagot 
has devoted too much space here and there to an 
artist, who (to pervert the celebrated epigram) 
n.etait liell. 
X"etallt 4u' AC\tlélllici('lI. 
But this is the defect of M. Dagot's quality, 
which lies in a wide sympathy and a generous 
recognition of ",i'WI'" sider", whether they have 
become famous or not. Justice is done, for 
example, to E. A. Hornet, of Glasgow. The 
French public had for a long time the iII-reputa
 
tion of remaining in contented ignorance of the 
literature and art of other countries, but there 
have been of late many signs that this state of 
mind is passing away as regards English poetry 
and philosophy; and M. Dagot's sympathetic 
work is well planned, with its wide scope and 
full illustrations, to do the same for his country- 
men in the field of English painting. 
Mr. W. C. Hazlitt's .. Roll of Honour" 
(Quaritch) is the last contribution to an amusing, 
ifnot very profitable by-way of bibliography, the 
study ofthe collectors of books. Mr. Sidney Lee's 
.. Census of the First Folio," and Mr. Seymour 
de Ricci's" Census of Caxt
n's" (a forthcoming 
publication of the Bibliographical Society) pro- 
ceed from the book itself to its owners, which 
would seem the method best calculated to pre- 
serve the true proportions of interest; but Mr. 
HazIitt starts from the owners and hardly reaches 
their books. Mr. Hazlitt casts a wide net. 
The roll is a large one 1,700 names, and it 
might, perhaps, have been less with increase of 
interest in the individual names; it might have 
been indefinitely larger, weakening into a mere 
hand-list. 
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T HIS month _has seen a slight advance in 
the quality of books at the rooms. due 
chiefly to the disposal of the Gott Library. 
At Christie's, on March 11th, the T. H. Ismay 
library was dispersed with other properties, 
amongst them the following: Don Quixote, 
Madrid. 1780, 4 vols., [.3 I5s.: the First Edi- 
tion of Dante with Imola's Commentary (1477), 
in an elaborate binding, enclosed in a silver 
casket, [.53 ; a collection of 146 Original Draw- 
ings by noted modern artists, [.130; Holbein- 
Bartolozzi Tudor Court Portraits (1792), [.42 ; 
Book of Common Prayer, Philadelphia. 1786, 
old morocco, [.12 ; Louis XVl.'s Copy of Horace, 
[.25; Easkerville's edition of Congreve, 3 vols., 
1761, [.4 14s.; Pine's Virgil, 1774, [.4 15s.; 
Dobbs' Account of the Countries adjoining to 
Hudson's Bay, 1744, [.4 10s.; Evans' Analysis 
of Maps of British Middle Colonies in America, 
Philadelphia, 1755, [.5 10s.; Catesby's Hortus 
Britanno-Americanus, 1763, [.4; Cranmer's 
Bible, E. Whitchm'ch, 1549, [.5 ; Collection of 
French Engravings, in morocco binding, with 
La Pompadour's arms, [.90; Boydell's Thames, 
2 vols., [.9 ; Hasted's Kent, 4 vols., 1778-99, 
[.18 IOs. ; Morant's Essex, 1768, 2 vols. (little 
defective), [.6; Plevinel's Maneige Royal, 
Paris, 1622, with Louis XIII.'s arms on sides, 
[.30; Voragine's Golden Legend (Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1512), imperfect, [.12; Watteau's 
Figures de Differentes Caractères, Paris (1735) 
several plates missing, [.120; Second Prayer 
Book of Edward VI., 1552, imperfect, [.64. 
An interesting, but, as it turned out, not par- 
ticularly valuable, Collection of Foreign Books 
relating to the British Isles was sold at , 
Sotheby's, on March 12th. Historical tracts 
dealing with English Church History from the 
time of Henry VIII., were prominent, more 
especially the brilliant controversial treatises 
published by leading members of the Roman 
Mission here during the reign of Elizabeth. 
Any lack of success must be attributed to 
other causes than want of ability in their press 
propaganda. These books are really rare. To 


be found in possession of them was to be found 
guilty of treasonable practices. And yet, with 
all this association of interests, the prices 
realised were very paltry [.2 IOs., [.4, an so on, 
one lot only making as much as [.10. We have 
every confidence in predicting greatly advanced 
prices for these items in the near future, and 
anyone who is inclined to collect along the lines 
indicated here, at the prices now ranging, may 
feel assured of a most interesting and lucrative 
pursuit. 
The Collection of Dr. Gott, late Bishop of 
Truro, was, in its original entirety, in the fore- 
most rank of English Private Libraries. Under 
certain headings, such as English Liturgies, it 
ran even so superb a collection as the Ashburnham 
very close. It was put on the market some- 
what curiously. First of all, the great bulk 
figured in one of the leading London booksellers' 
catalogues as .. Bibliotheca Pretiosa," all the 
items being priced. Then the modern portion 
of the library was sold at Sotheby's, as reported 
in our last issue, and finally the residue of the 
. precious' section was sold March 20-21 at 
Sotheby's. A hardly favourable sequence of 
events. However, some good results accrued as 
may be seen from the following selection of the 
rarer pieces: Articles to be inquired of in 
Edward Vl.'s First and Second Visitations, 
with kindred ecclesiastical Advertisements, etc., 
1547-64, in a volume, [.9 IOs.; similar Articles 
for Elizabeth, year one, 1559, 2 guineas; Biblia 
Pauperum (ante 1 4 50), with 3 lI.m issing, and a 
few defective, [.1,290, an Anglo-Norman 14th 
century Latin Bible, with illuminated miniatures, 
[.135; first edition of the Coverdale Bible, some 
leaves in facsimile, [.40; first edition of Crom- 
well's Bible, 1539,some leaves in facsimile, [.40 ; 
largest paper set of Billings' Anquities of Scot- 
land, 1847-8,4 vols., [.28; a York Breviary, pars 
Hyemalis.printed by Regnault at Paris, 1533, 
and said to be unique, [.355; a collection of 
Byron first editions, mostly large paper, 24 vols., 
in morocco, by Bedford, [.19; The Golden 
Legend, printed by Caxton, 1483, said to be the 
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only perfect copy in existence, ;(1,300; Claude 
Ie Lorrain's LiberVeritatis, proof impressions, 
1777-1819, 3 vols., ;(21 IOs.; Cowper's Poems, 
1782, and The Task, 1785, first editions, ;(4 15s. ; 
Robinson Crusoe, 1719-20, first editions of the 
three parts, ;(145; Robinson Crusoe as published 
in . The Original London Post,' one num bel' being 
in facsimile, ;( 115; Phineas Fletcher's Purple Is- 
land, 1633, first edition, large paper, ;(26: Gould's 
Birds of Australia, with supplement, 1848-69, 8 
vols.,;(126; Hakluyt's Voyages, 1582, with 2 maps 
in facsimile, ;(55; Hakluyt's Principal Naviga- 
tions, Voiages, and Discoveries of the English 
nation, 1589, first edition, ;(31; Henry VIII.'s A 
Necessary Doctrine, 1543, large paper, title in fac- 
simile, ;(ll 15s.; Henry VIII.'s Institution of a 
Christian Man (called' The Bishop's Book '), 
1537, first edition, ;(5 15s.; Herbert's The Temple, 
1633, first edition, ;(42; Latin Book of Hours, 
printed on vellum by Kerver (1499), ;(14 IOs.; 
another, printed by Vostre about 1501, wanting 
811., ;(5 15s.; another by the same printer about 
the same date, ;(60; another by Kerver (1522), 
[,56; Isaac Walton's autographed copy of Ben 
Jonson's Execration against Vulcan, 1640, ;(10; 
Paradise Lost, first issue, ;(55: second 
issue, ;(192; seventh issue, ;(27; eighth 
issue, ;(25 IOs.; Paradise Regamed, first 
edition, ;(25 IOs.; a Sarum Missal probably 
printed at Paris by Regnault, very imper- 
fect, about 1549, {,9 5s.; another, printed 
at Rouen, 1554, 411. in facsimile, ;(19 5s.; a York 
Missal, xii.-xv. century MS., with ornamental 
initials, ;(260; Painter's Palace of Pleasure, 1566- 
7, first edition, slightly imperfect, and not large 
paper as catalogued, 2 vols., ;(140; Edward 
VI. Prayer Books: first issue of the First, 1549, 
fine copy, ;(105; second issue of the First, 1549, 
;(72; an hitherto undescribed variant ot this 
second issue, ;(40; third issue of the First, 1549, 
;(84; Grafton's first edition of the First, 1549: 
Grafton's edition of the Second Edward VI. 
Prayer Book, 1552, ;(92; Edward VI. Book of 
Common Prayer noted, 1550, with music by John 
Merbecke, ;(158; Whitchurche's issues of Second 
Edward VI. Prayer Book: first, slightly imper- 
fect, 1552, ;(72; undescribed issue. 1552, slightly 
imperfect, ;(48; third, 1552, ;( 124; quarto edition 
of 1552, imperfect, ;(49: Elizabethan Prayer 
Books: second quarto, 1562, ;(46; 1580, ;(20 10s. ; 
Latin, 1574, with Sebastian Munster's Latin 
Psalter, ;(5 IOs.; fourth edition of James I. 
Prayer Book, 1604, 4to., ;(21; original edition of 
Laud's Prayer Book for Scotland, 1636, ;(19 IOs. ; 
a Salisbury Primer, printed by R. Redman, 1539, 
imperfect, ;(47; CoUection of Parliamentary 
Ordinances concerning Public Worship, 1645-48, 
in a volume, ;(5; the first four folio Shakes- 
peare's failed to reach the reserve, and were 
bought in for ;(3,850; Merchant of Venice, 1600, 


first edition, a few slight defects, ;(290; Spenser's 
Faerie Queene, 1590-6, first editions of both 
parts, ;(1l3; Spenser's Complaints (wanting one 
leaf), large paper copy, uncut, 1591, ;(97; Spen- 
ser's Colin Clout's come home againe, 1595, first 
edition, ;(23; Coverdale's first separate edition 
of the New Testament 11538), with 6 leaves in 
facsimile, ;(15; first editign of the Anglo-Saxon 
version of the New Testament, 1571, fine copy, 
;(9 15s; Tyndale's Supper of the Lord, 1533, 3 
guineas; Tyndale's Obedyence of a Christian 
Man (1548), ;(5; Watts' Psalms of David, 1719, 
first edition, presentation copy from the author, 
original sheep, ;(7 5s.; George Wither's Abuses 
stript and whipt, 1617, ;(6; Collection of about 
1,000 Yorkshire Prints and Drawings, 1700 to 
1840, in atlas folio volume, ;(230; Original MS. 
of the Julienne Catalogue of Pictures, with 
original miniature drawings by Watteau, ;(140. 


The modern books and bindings of Mr. John 
Morgan, of Aberdeen, sold at Sotheby's, on 
March 25th and 26th, were disappointing as 
regards prices. The principal items were a set 
of the Aldine Poets, published by Pickering, 53 
vols., morocco, ;(36 ; autographed presentation 
copy of Carlyle's Sartor Resartus, ;(13 IOs.' 
Dürer Society's Portfolios, I. to IX., ;( 15 5s. ; 
a number of specimens of modern fine printing 
and a large collection of Omar Khåyyám ver- 
sions, aU of which realised low prices, in accord- 
ance with the warning note we uttered in our 
initial number in regard to the fluctuations in 
this class. 


Messrs. Hodgson's had a special sale on April 
8th and 9th, including, among many fine items, a 
most interesting s
lection from an old country 
library, the property of Sir A, W. White, of Wal- 
lingwells, Worksop. The items of note included 
the following: Collection ofEconom ic and Political 
Tracts, 1700-1742, about 360 in 31 vols., ;(28; 
Sprigge's Anglia Rediviva, 1647, with MS. 
poem and inscription to Sir Thos. Fairfax, 7 
guineas; Drayton's Poems, 1608, and his 
Poemes, Lyrick and Pastorall, 1605, 1st edition, 
in one volume, few leaves little defective, ;(20 
IOs; Samuel Daniel's Whole Workes, 1623, 
;(10; Suckling's Fragmenta Aurea, 1646, 1st 
edition, ;(23; Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, 
2 vols, 1st edition, defective copy, ;(44; Acosta's 
East and West Indies, 1604, ;(8 IOs; Peter's 
History of Connecticut, 1781, 1st edition, original 
boards, uncut, ;(31; johnson's Rasselas, 2 vols.. 
1st edition, ;(6. 


At the James C. Dicks sale at Sotheby's on 
March 30-31, a copy of the first Kilmarnock 
Burns, in calf, made ;(210, and at Hodgson's on 
April 2nd a bound copy of Ke..ts' Lamia, made 
;(9 12s. 6d. 
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T HE Tercentenary had come 
Of Mr. Shakespeare's death 
The bard who charmed the tympanum 
Of Queen Elizabeth 
And London's myriads were dumb, 
Or spoke with bated breath. 


Throughout the press each worshipper 
Moved with a fervent frown, 
And none observed amid the stir 
That person of renown, 
Macaulay's wild New Zealander, 
Arrive in London Town. 


Long having gazed upon the view, 
To Holborn Bridge he went, 
And asked a gentleman in blue 
(Who looked omniscient) 
.. Can you, good sir, direct me to 
The Shakespeare Monument? .. 


The constable he turned about 
And fixed him with his eye, 
And wearily he burbled out 
This monotone reply, 
Which sounded like a distant rout 
Of wagons rumbling by: 


.. There's three of 'em along the Strand, 
There's one at Waterloo, 
In Fleet Street half a dozen stand, 


A 


VISION. 


In Piccadilly two, 
And five are placed on vacant land 
Abutting on the Zoo; 


.. There's one of 'em just underneath 
This spot where I'm on guard, 
There's nine or more on Hampstead Heath, 
And two on Putney Hard, 
And one" - and here he ground his teeth 
.. In front of Scotland Yard." 


.. That's all, I think, excepting some 
I've not had time to trace." 
The Aborigine looked glum, 
And doubt diffused his face; 
Co Isn't there one," he said, II now come, 
Put up in Portland Place? .. 


.. There ain't," the constable replied, 
.. Although there was to be; 
.. It's all along" the fellow sighed 
.. Of that there Commy-tee, 
And scores of critics far and wide 
Who never could agr<:e ; 


.. And so they left the thing alone, 
And put it on the shelf, 
And each man started on his own, 
A statue for himself, 
And glad I'd be" he gave a groan - 
.. To drink your honour's healf." 


C. E. HUGHES. 
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AUSTIN DOBSON. 


WERE you to enquire insidiously 
of the superior critic (if such 
indeed there be) for the source of the 
aphorism "Musick has charms to sooth 
a savage beast." he would probably 
" down" you contemptuously in the 
J ohnsonian fashion by remarking that 
you had" just enough of learning to 
misquote;"- that the last word was 
notoriously "breast" and not "beast," 
-and that the line, as Macaulay's, and 
every Board School boy besides must 
be abundantly aware, is to be found in 
Congreve's tragedy of The Mourning 
Bréáe. But he would be wrong; and. 
in fact, would only be confirming the 
real author's contention that "Sure, 
of all blockheads, Scholars are the 
worst." For, whether connected with 
Congreve or not, the words are cor- 
rectly given; and they occur in the 
Rev. James Bramston's satire, The Man 
of Taste, 1733, running in a couplet as 
follows: - 


h Mw..j,'k ha.. dUlllIl
 to 
ollth a ....nag:c' 111'ast. 
.\1)(1 tlll'rf'tOlX' IU"(IIJt'r at a Shpliff', t('a...t. . 


Moreover, this is not, according to the 
handbooks, the only passage from a 
rather obscure original which has held 
its own. "Without black velvet 
breeches. what is man?" is another (a 
speculation which should have com- 
mended itself to Don Quixote) ;1 while 
The Art of Polétécks, also by Bramston, 
contains a third: - 
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YoI. I.-Xo. ,1,-h 


<, \\ hat's lIot ,h,..tr.Ay"d II.\" Time's tIt'\ 0111 ill
 I1.tlul? 
\\IIPI.P.... Tro
. Hwl "h('r('"!-o tlU' 1fa!1 Pole inthf' strand'" 


(Polonius would, perhaps, objectagainst 
a "devouring hand.") But the sur- 
vival of three current citations from a 
practically forgotten minor Georgian 
satirist would certainly seem to war- 
rant a few words upon the writer him- 
self, and his chief performance in 
verse. 
The Rev. James Bramston was born 
in 1694 or 1695 at Skreens, near Chelms- 
ford, in Essex, his father, Francis 
Bramston, being the fourth son of Sir 
Mondeford Bramston, Master in Chan- 
cery, whose father again was Sir John 
Bramston, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Queen'
 Bench, and writer of the 
"watery incoherent Autobiography"-- 
as Carlyle unkindly calls it published 
by the Camden Society in 1845. James 
Bramston was a dmitted to Westminster 
School in 1708. In 1713 he became a 
scholar at Christ Church, Oxford, pro- 
ceeding B.A. in 1717, and M.A. in 1720. 
In 1723 he was made Vicar of Lurgas- 
hall, and in 1725 of Harting, both of 
which Sussex livings he held until his 
death in March, 1744, ten weeks before 
the death of Pope. His first published 
verses (1715) were on Dr. Radcliffe. 
In 1729 he printed the Art of Politicks, 
one of the many contemporary imita- 
tions of the Ars Poetica; and in 1733 
the Man of Taste. He also wrote a 
variation on the Splendéá Shilling of John 
Philips, entitled the Crooked Sixpence. 
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Beyond a statement in Cartwright's 
Sussex that .. he [Bramston] was a man 
of original humour, the fame and proofs 
of whose colloquial wit are still re- 
membered," and the subsidiary infor- 
mation that, as Incumbent of Lurgas- 
hall, he received an annual modus 
(tithe ?) of a fat buck and doe from the 
neighbouring Park of Pet worth, nothing 
more seems to have been recorded of 
him. 
The Crooked Sixpence is an imitation 
of an imitation, and as a Miltonic 
pas fiche does not excel that of Philips, 
or rival the more serious Lewesdon Hill 
of Crowe. The Art of Politicks, in its 
turn, would need a fairly long com- 
mentary to make what is only moder- 
ately intdligible moderately interest- 
ing, while eighteenth-century copies of 
Horace's letter to the Pisos are 
.. plentiful as blackberries." But The 
Man of Ta.ste, based, as it is, on the 
presentment of a never-extinct type, 
the connoisseur against nature, is still 
worthy of passing notice. 
In the sub-title of the poem, it is 
declared to be .. occasion'd by an 
Epistle of Mr. Pope's on that subject 
[i.e., .. Taste ,,].', This was what is 
now known as No. 4 of the Moral 
Essass, .. On the Use of Riches." But 
its first title in 1731 was" Of Taste; " 
and this was subsequently altered to 
.. Of False Taste." It was addressed 
to Pope's friend, Richard Boyle, Earl 
of Burlington; and, under the style of 
.. Timon's Villa" employed, for its 
chief illustration of wasteful and vacu- 
ous magnificence, the ostentatious seat 
which James Brydges, first Duke of 
Chandos, had erected at Canons, near 
Edgware. The story of Pope's epistle 
does not belong to this place. But in 
the print of The Man of Taste, 1731, 
William Hogarth, gratifying inciden- 
tally a side-antipathy of his own, 
promptly attacked Pope, Burlington, 
and his own personal bete noire, Bur- 
lington's architect, William Kent. 


Pope, to whom Burlington acts as 
hodman. is depicted vigorously plaster- 
ing Burlington Gate, Piccadilly, which 
is labelled .. Taste," and over which 
rises Kent's statue, subserviently 
Banked by Raphael and Michelangelo. 
In his task, the poet, a deformed figure 
in a tye wig, liberally bespatters the 
passers- by, particularly the chariot of 
the Duke of Chandos. The satire was 
not very brilliant or ingenious; but its 
meaning was clear. Pope was pru- 
dent enough to make no reply; though, 
as Mr. G. S. Layard shows in his Sup- 
pressed Plates, it seems that the print 
was, or was sought to be, called in by 
those concerned. Bramston's poem, 
which followed in 1733, does not enter 
into the quarrel, possibly because of 
the anger aroused by the pictorial re- 
ply. But if- -as announced on its title 
page it was suggested by Pope's 
epistle, it would also seem to have 
borrowed its name from Hogarth's 
caricature. 


It was first issued in folio by Pope's 
publisher, Lawton Gilliver of Fleet 
Street, and has a frontispiece engraved 
by Gerard Vandergucht. This depicts 
a wide-skirted, effeminate-looking per- 
sonage, carrying a long cane with a 
head fantastically carved, and sur- 
rounded by various objects of false art. 
In the background is what from its 
temples is apparently intended for a 
formal garden; and behind this again, a 
winged ass capers airily upon the sum- 
mit of Mount Helicon. As might be 
anticipated, the poem is in the heroic 
measure of Pope. But though many 
of its couplets are compact and pointed, 
the writer has not yet learned from his 
model the art of varying the pauses, 
and his period closes his second line 
with the monotony of a minute gun. 
Another defect, noticed by Warton, is 
that the speaker throughout is made 
to profe3s the errors satirised, and to 
be the shameless mouth-piece of his 
own condemnation. .. Mine," say the 
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concluding lines - 


BRAMSTON'S "MAN OF TASTE' 


.. JIine are the 
nnnt Schemes of l'oliie
r-.(>. 
For books, and LuiIaing.., politiC'k:-l. and dl'e
"'. 
This is True Tn,:te, and "ho:-lo likes it not, 
Is blockhead, coxcomb, puppy I fool, and 
ot." 


One is insensibly reminded here of 
a quotation from Courier made, many 
years since, in the ComMll by the once 
famous] acob Omnium, when replying 
controversially to the author of Ionicu. 
"Je <vois"-says Courier, after re- 
capitulating a string of abuiiive epithets 
hurled at him by his opponent -" íe 
<vois ce qu'if <veut dire, if entend que lui ef 
moi sont d' a<vis different, et c' est la sa 
maniere de s' exprimer. " It was also the 
manner of our Man of Taste. 
The second line of the last quotation 
from Bramston gives us four of the 
things upon which his hero lays down 
the law. Let us see what he says 
about literature. Books he prefers 
with notes :- 


.. Tho' Bln..ckmfJre'R \\OIkc;;. Ill.\ "'ionl \\ith rapturp hili 
\\"ith not('''i hy Bently th(')..o(1 he lK'ft('r "till:" 


Swift he detests- not for his detest- 
able qualities, no doubt,-but because 
he was so generally admired. In 
poetry he, of course, holds by rhyme 
as opposed to blank verse : - 


.. V<,rse "ithout rh
lIle I u(,\-(,I'coul,. (>l)clllr(', 
lileouth in nllml)('I"
, and ill 0,;('11"4' oh..eul"C'. 
Tn him as X.ltnn.. \\hf'n h(> {'c.a.....l to '('('I 
JliltUlt"g nn '11llÜ'I'rllal BllUlk to 1I1P . . . 
rhompson '\lite hlank, hut kllo\\ that fur tlhlt n"u...on 
TheCõõc linc.., "iludllhl' \\1H'11 thiuf' aI"<' nllt of bC'a....OIl. 
Ilh
 me hillrls anil ht.Hutith.... the rOl't'c;. 18
 s 
.\... Londun ladif'''Õ U\\l" th('ir bhdpc to 
tav:-;:' 


In this the Man of Taste is obviously 
following the reigning fashion. But if 
we must assume Bramston himself to 
approve what his hero condemns, 
then he must have been in advance 
of his age, for blank verse had but 
few advocates at this time, or for some 
time to come. Neither ] ohnson nor 
Gray, nor Goldsmith were reconciled 
to what the last of them styles this 
"unharmonious measure." Goldsmith, 
in particular, would probably have 
been in exact agreement with the 
couplet as to the controlling powers of 
rhyme. .. If rhymes, therefore," 


he writes, in the Enquiry into Po(ife 
Learning! - be more difficult [than 
blank verse], for that very reason, I 
would have our poets write in rhyme, 
Such a restriction upon the thought of 
a good poet, often lifts and increases 
the vehemence of every sentiment; 
for fancy, like a fountain, plays highest 
by diminishing the aperture.":'! 
In matters dramatic, the Man of 
Taste's idol is Cibber, who, however, 
deserves the laurel he wears, not for 
The Careless Husband, his best comedy, 
but for his .. Epilogues and other 
Plays. " 


.. It pl(>a."'(.... mc, th"\t Pupc uulann'I!"" gO( s 
\\ hile ('[bber\\lOal'" the ha)s for Phl.\hollsC PI"C"(>. 
So Rrituill'f )[oll,I.I'('h onc.."{' 1111('0\ er'(l !'olLtí', 
"'-hile Rrarl.-:llOU" hull.\"iI in a hroR.I-hrilllllll'{l hat." 


a reminiscence of King Charles's trial 
which should have been added to 
Bramston stock quotations. Curll's 
Li<ves are also this connoisseur's 
favourite reading,-those of players in 
particular, among which the memoirs 
of Cibber's .. Lady Betty Modish," 
Mrs. Oldfield, are not obscurely indi- 
cated. 
In morals our friend as might be 
expected circa 1730 IS a Freethinker 
and Deist : - 


h TïmpruH' in :Mllrals, JlaJlflell.il I r('õ
1. 
\ud [J//U!((l",.: :,el upl(>
 .Ire m.\- 
('ttJrof1 Cn'('I1. 
I tra,-('II"rl earl.,-. awl I 
(JIIJl ...a\\ throll
h 
Upligiou all. er(' I '\a
 hH"uty-h\o. 
Shallit', Pain, or PO\-l>rt.,- 
hall 1('1111111"<', 
\\ IWII ropcli 01" opiulIl ("all lilY ('a
(' pl"' ('111'('.:' 
\\ h('1] moue."s 
o1le. and I no dcllts ("an pay, 
ð(>1f-IIJul"(kr is all hnnuul"alll(' \\ë1.\. 
.A... p(l1:nrull .1Ïr(('t!<\ 1'41 ('11(1 1I1,-lif(', 
..\nll kin mY"(Olf, m
' flall
htf'rl ani! m,Y \\ it('. 3 


Nit admirari is the motto of the Man 
of Taste in Building, where he is, of 
course, at home. He can see no sym- 
metry in the Banqueting House, or in 


I.-Ed.. 1;59, p. ]:)1. 
2.- \t:ontuigne has a 80mcwhat OIimilRr illustration.- -\
 U(>aDth(>
 
!j,aid. that as the \'oic('b'in
 fOrl'.hl1c pc'nt In the narro", 
ull('t of a 
trum(X't, at last 1!ôI:<ut'th forth more IiIt.'OD
 nnd !lhrillE'r. 80 I1Y' 8ef'mll;!" 
that a f;,rnt('DC(' cUDDln
ly and dt.....ply ct.lU("hE"d In IIII'8:!!-urt'-k(>('piog 
1'081(', dên ts It liIelfc forth 11101'(" furlOulólly. and '" ound1'l me e'l'n to the 
quicke. tJ
}(..... Uk. i ("h. ";:110. }'loriO'8 tran
latinnl. 
3,-l'ount l'as
ran "n'" a ]>Ìldmont<
 
'MT1an ",hu "'11.[e' At hllu- 
toophl("al IJilól("oUl"S<' on ))path in whit'h hr uph('ld !ôluiCidp, thouJlh he 
did DO[ I"(".;ort to it hlm
lf. "ope reiN"" to him In"he . J..pHnguE' to the 
Saw,.. i ]3-1. 
, if RI(lUnt df'l'Ipat("h'd him!'lf If, he phl) d thE' lIIan 
\nd 010 ma) 
t Thou, Jllu..tnolb J>B
(>ran! . 
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St. Paul's, Covent Garden, or even in 
St. Paul's itself. 


.. 
urp \\1"Ctl'hC'it. n"Te" \\HS t.l.u
ht h
 htln
lillJ{ .1olle Il 
To IIlIIrtl('r IIlUl1ar. and di....lig-ure 
tOll(>S." 


" Substantial" Vanbrugh he likes, - 
chiefly because his work would make 
.. such noble ruins." Cost is his one 
criterion, and here, he, too, seems to 
glance at Canons; - 


" J)()rick. ]unÙ'/.". 
hall not tl)('I"'" he f(llimi. 
Hut it 
halll'fI...t IIIP thrt'l' ...('(1)'(' tholl
Hlhl pound:' 


The Edgware "folly," however, cost 
.f250,OOO, In gardening he follows the 
latest whim ;- 


.'I)IJt!oo it Illit IIle_it tht'IIt"IUlhlf'I"'
 plai...t.. 
\\ h,tt'!>. hi
h tu 
illk ! Hmi \\ hat i", 1.,\, tn I ..i...c>? 
:'\(11'1.... 
hall a:-'('(>lIrl \\ tl(.'I"" (HU'l' a "'1'(,f'lIh(lm
l' !-.tnor1. 
\wl ill Ill.' hOI"P-P'I1t1 I "ill plaut a \\ood. 
I.t.t misl...... dn:'.ul thp hOiinl( Ii Rulfl tn \, H
t(>, 
Expt'lIl'(> aurl alt('1 at iUH ...ht'\\ H rw
/c:' 


As a Connoisseur of Painting he is 
naturally in the hands of Hogarth's 
hated dealers in the Black Masters; 


.. lucliulIJ: awl ...."if.,:>: 1l'IIII
talltl,:\ att(,lu1. 
Hut ('hu
p 111) pit.tur(':- It, 1\ 
l.iUlll frit.wl. 
()ril{ill.ll
 allf' (.J/pi.... RUle'), thl' ..a'lH', 
I'h(' IJÎduIX""'Ì \ahlt' i... the pflillfer'
 IlClIllC:' 


Of Sculpture he says;-- 


.. [II "'I,ift. of lddi:
ulI awl andl'lIt ROIl 
:'ir ( lrlll(le
I!l ..../,,Jl.
 ",0: i.. Ill.'" fa\ 'ritl' tomh.1 
Hon uft ha\I' I nith ;u)minttioJ) ...;fond. 
To "'PI' ';(1)1(' C'it\ -IIIHg-btrute ill \\11011 ! 
I ",a,,' \\ ith pIPH!"III'1' Oil a 1(11'11 )1.,.\ 'r
 11t'.1.1 
('a..t \\ith Juopri(,t\ in J!ihlC'd II'a,J.- u 


the allusion being obviously to Cheere's 
popular manufactory of such garden 
decorations at Hyde Park Corner. 
In coins and medals, our virtuoso, 
true to his plan of liking the worst the 
best, prefers the modern to the antique. 
Inmusic, like Hogarth's Rake two years 
later, he is all for imported song 


.. \\ itlwllt ]tfiliflll. or \\ ithollt iL1l ('ar, 
To J:IJIIIJII('iui'...:. IIIII..ic I d"hpl'('; .. 


though he confesses to a partiality for 
the bagpipe on the ground that your 
true Briton" likes a grumbling noise," 
and he favours organs and the popular 
oratorios. But his .. top talent" is a 
bill of fare 


I. ...il" ('I(ludl'
ly :-;.h()\pl'" mnnulII('ut ha<l " r} 'IH, n 
I\f'n 111(' 
1'N!t 
u'1"m::. lß..tf'a(1 ur the bl.au' lough 1 II lI!<h admh-dl ",hidl \\II
 h(' 
dlo!.tlßlluu.lllng chuI"LI't.'r nr th",t pl
l.In /XlIlI,ant. man, hI' 1<1 ll'IH(':>,('ntro 
on hl
 tnmh [III \\ (..tmin..t.... \hh"" J h) 1111' tif.!III"I' ur ß br-ßu. dr. !oò..(-d ill 
1. Inn..[II{'1 1\\ i;c ,I lid 1.('1 
..tn.:hilll!"lir UIIIlI1" 1\1 f ."u-IIIIIII-lIud'.I"III'anlll)) 
..f..tlll.... 
1J!"(.tltnl 'ldl"'f"II3"I 1;11_ 


"
iI' LniuC' Rlul I'UIIIV!o. of hf'4,f offcnrl III,\" f'
 P!".1 
}))('as".1 ,\ith flo
s fricH'ise:,,:.I. alul coxC'OInh-pies. 
Dishes I dl1lse though little, 
pt 
(,lItel'l 
....lInll
 thC' fil'!;;;f ('0111'-('. alii) PCCpt1:/ 2 ('nJ\\ II tile> meal. 
Pi
s "('Hll \\ ith lilliI' Oil. 1II1I,"h m
 tHIU

 plcao.;f', 
[ 10\4' ,\"(}UIII!: ('011.\ fio" 'I'!o; if 
h
" 'd in eh('('..I'. 
\1If1 KÏ1 e tell guillea-... for.l {lint uf pea.. 
 
Xu tatling- ",('l'\l\lIt.. to III.\" tahlc 4"Ollle. 
\1.\ firM'1' is .'ilPllee, a1ll1111.\ \\aitl'l' Dumb." 
He is not without his aspirations. 
,. ('011).1 I thp Jld,-
ilC!l(, of l' (,I' (lI'Ol"III..", 
The I iell I'd IIlIlh. allli (IPl'l'('!"S th(' pnor. 
To flll'l i.. ")'Ollg', Itllt if b \\ l'ollJ{<"r still, 
Oil an.\ tl'IIIIS to jJny il tl'ach'!"lIIall'
 hill, 
J'IIIIlHke thl' ill!o.oll'ut )h'{'hallick
 sta
. 
\wl J."f'PIJ lilY I'l"ady mOil..) all fur pllll/- 
1',) tn if all.\ l'h'aslII'<' ('ouhlbe found 
III ffJ
...:ill!I-"/J fur h\,'ut.\ thou..and pouwl. 
Had] \\ hole Cllllntil...., I to JI'hilc.
 \\011..1 gc.. 
.\wl "'I.t law.... \\01 41.., iu"(ll'hC'l
 Ht II. thro\\, 
Hilt ...hould I IIIPI't \\ ith all HIlIIIf'k
 1'1111. 
\1111 Ht a tlirt)\\ lit" ",101 iUlI!o.h lIIlIlum'; 
\Iy ((('M.o: of !IOJlII"" I'll fli"l"haq?;1" thp fin4, 
Lpt .1I11H
 la"full"I"f'I1itOI.. hI' (,1II
t:' 
There is an anecdote of Charles Fox 
which exhibits the final couplet In 
action; and proves that fifty years 
later, at least, the same convenient 
code prevailed. Fox once won about 
eight thousand pounds, and a creditor 
promptly presented himself, asking for 
payment. .. Impossible, Sir," replied 
Fox, .. I must first discharge my debts 
of honour." The creditor expostu- 
lated. "Well, Sir, give me your bond." 
It was delivered to Fox, who tore it in 
pieces and flung them into the fire. 
"Now, Sir," said Fox, "my debt to 
you is a debt of honour;" and imme- 
diately paid him. I 
But we must abridge our levies on 
Pope's imitator. In cOstume the Man 
of Taste's aim seems to have been to 
coPy his own footman, and at this point 
comes in the laudation of the velvet 
.. inexpressibles" (an euphemism, the 
reader may be surprised to hear, as 
old as 1793). His" pleasures," as 
might be expected, like those of Gold- 
smith's Switzers, .. are but low" ;- 
., To hnPH ('OIllIJaliion.. [1II
 tillll' \\ollM g:hí'. 
\\Fith [Ila.\PI", pi III lis awl þala...itl's I'fllhl'. 
[ '-\otlill \\ ith .Jorke.y...:. from _\"ewllwrkct ,linC', 
\wl to /(ou"h-riderJC J.,rÏ\e> 1II
 choÎf'p!'it \\ine, 
:\1.\ 1'\ "I1iH
" all I '\\uulll \dth ShflrpcrJC !-;1Jl"IU), 
\1II1makl" th(' TIlle. {'alc/il'r m"\- ho
om fli,'wt 
III It!! thl" l"rlz4'-'iKhh'l'. h.\ <lIL.\ dl'IiK"t. 
AIHI"'..p \dth ('ul/" (ï1Jf)cr ('\1'1:\ 1Ii
ht:. 
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BRAMSTON'S "MAN OF TASTE" 


At which point - and probably in his 
cups- we quit our counterfeit fine 
gentleman of 1733, doubtless a fair 
sample of many of his class under the 
second George, and not wholly un- 
known under that monarch's succes- 
sors, even to this hour. "Le jour va 
passer, mais Ie folie ne passera pas." 
A parting quotation will serve to 
illustrate one of those changes of pro- 
nunciation which have taken place in 
so many English words. Speaking of 
his villa, or country-box, the Man of 
Taste says: 
.. I\.t... 0'(>1" the .}(l()I' III place like Cit:. hal(,ollif
. 
"-hieh t: "[ rail.. the (i(lrdcll
 ".1 _tdwIÏR. . 


One need not make this a peg for a 
dissertation on the jars of lettuce and 
fennel grown by the Greeks for the 
Adonis festivals. But it may be noted 
that Bramston, with those of his day, 
makes the "0" in balcony long. The 
practice continued far into the nine- 
teenth century. "Balcony," said 
Rogers, .. makes me sick; ,,2 and, even 
in 1857, the late Frederick Locker, 
writing of Piccaáill)), speaks of .. Old 
Q's" well-known window in that 
thoroughfare as .. Primrose balcony." 


rnblt> rail;. ofSanlllP} 1:.4- b JI\," . I -. p. ;
. 
. Tabll' T:llk. ut "Upl'd, p.21"'. 


THE PRINTER TO HIS MAJESTY. 


Most Welcome Sir, 


After the Lord Maior's Feast, this table-booke 
Craves (though unworthy of your tast) your look. 
Each dish is an exilar, such as can 


Only be dress'd and boyl'd in the braine-panne. 
Cooke Lawrells Dinner (though such cates wee lack) 
Had not more store of salt, nor cost more sack. 
The joy of your returne, striking more heate 
Then scorching fire, forc'd e'uen our presse to sweat, 
And messe up that in a poetique rage, 
Which now is served to you by each page. 


LEONARD LITCHFIELD. 1641. 
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G LAN C I N G through the whole 
range of books, periodicals, 
ma
azines, daily papers, advertise- 
ments, tradt:: circulars, and other 
printed matter which are produced 
to-day in such vast quantities, one is 
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amazed at the enormous extent to 
which photography is utili sed for the 
purpose of illustration. The invention 
of the half-tone block and the rapidity 
and economy with which it is pro- 


duced 


have contributed largely to 
this ; but it is more to the 
accuracy of its present- 
ment, its vital reality, that 
its successful appeal to the 
favour of the public is so 
largely due; for they have 
learnt to regard the illus- 
tration by direct photo- 
graphyas the" real thing," 
the type of illustration which 
above all others records 
with accuracy the scene or 
incident it is sought to port- 
ray, and which is entirely 
free from the exaggerated 
ideals of the wood-cutter, 
engraver, or colourist. Not 
for one moment is it in- 
tended to detract from the 
beautiful work which has 
been done in the past and 
is being done now by artists 
in those branches of art, or 
even to set up a standard of 
photographic art which is to 
be their undoing. The beau- 
tiful will always survive, and 
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BOOK ILLUSTRATION BY PHOTOGRAPHY 


so will the old pro- 
cesses of illustration 
have their admirers; 
but that the artistic side 
of photography has 
latterly been developed 
to a great extent and is 
being practised by a 
large number of 
workers who possess 
artistic instincts every 
whit as keen as many 
a painter, but who 
wculd fail to give ex- 
pression to it, through 
lack of time or art train- 
ing by any other 
medium than that of 
the camera, is evident 
upon a visit to either 
of the annual Gxhibi- 
tions of the Royal 
Photographic Society 
or the Salon, in which 
the best work of the 
year is hung, 
These exhibitions are 
veritable store-houses 
of pictorial art, lacking 
perchance the bright- 
ness of the gold and 
colour of an exhibition 
of paintings but in 
which each work is a 
careful study in com- 
position, tone, andchéaro 
scuro, upon w:tich the 
greatest care and con- 
sideracion for its pic- 
torial aim have been 
bestowed. Suopose for 
one moment that the ,.F.\OnDX 
exhibits upon the walls of the Royal 
Academy are reduced to the mono- 
chrome of book illustrations and that we 
do the same to the pictures at the 
Annual Photographic Exhibitions, and 
it is more than probable that in the re- 
sult a comparison will favour the latter. 
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The photographer is trained to pro- 
duce his eflects in light and shade 
alone; he cannot yet, except to a limited 
extent, call colour to his aid, and it is 
just that experience of the mysteries 
of light and shade, that mastery over 
chiaroscuro, which constitute his most 
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valuable equipment for 
the production by direct 
photo grapy of the highest 
class of work for illustra- 
tion purposes. 
The three colour pro- 
cess is invaluable as a 
means of re-producing 
coloured drawings or ob- 
jects and of portraying 
the individuality or 
character of an artist's 
work, but too often we 
find in the " colour book" 
of recent vogue, that the 
pictures are endowed 
more with the artist's 
own individuality than 
with the character of the 
scene or subject he seeks 
to represent. Such illus- 
trations are misleading, 
and totally unconvincing, 
pretty though they be. 
Truth is mor
 to be 
valued than idealism, 
whether it be in the ex- 
aggerated garish colouring 
of a Dutch costume, a 
Venetian canal, or the 
interior of an Irish cabin. 
The directness and 
forceful character of a 
good photographic pic- 
ture, be it figure, head, 
genre or architectural 
study, or a land and sea- 
scape, prevent such mis-... 
conceptions and carry 
conviction with them, 
providing always that the 
artist does not make him- :um H
I1LY LoAF 
self the slave of technique or process; which is best suited to the proper and 
but with the processes which are avail- intelligent interpretation of his subject. 
able for the reproduction of the photo- For instance, "The Venetian Pearl," 
graphic print to-day. the artist has at his a soft. dreamy subject, is rendered in 
disposal the most elastic and valuable that most delicate of processes, the 
means of expressing his ideals and bromide; the genre study, .. The 
aims, and it remains for him to make Student," in which the composition 
that particular selection of process and lighting are the most prominent 
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BOOK ILLUSTRATION BY PHOTOGRAPHY 


TilE STUIJE1\T 


features, and where obviously detail 
is valuable, is printed in carbon, and so 
with "Devotion"; while the recently 
discovered process of oil printing of 
far reaching possibilites is utilized for 
the production of the picture entitled 
" A Dusty Day," and by its means the 
more telling points in the composition 
and the texture are better preserved. 
The books upon topographical, archi- 
tectural, and archæological subjects 
rely now upon good, plain direct pho- 
tography for most of their illustrations. 
The travel books which are best and 
most truthfully illustrated are those in 
which the pages are adorned by really 
artistic photographs, not the ordinary 
shap-shot taken haphazard on the off- 
chance of some of the films turning out 
alright, but carefully posed and grouped 


... 


studies, prepared with some regard to 
the pictorial side of the subject and 
in which the evidence of an artistic 
perception is paramount. There is 
immense scope in the books upon 
historical or geographical subjects for 
the use of photography as a means of 
illustration. In the book of fiction, 
the story based upon historical fact 
and the poem, there are unlimited pos- 
sibihties for adding interest by means 
of artistic photographic studies. Suc- 
cessful efforts are being made in the 
direction of allegorical subjects by 
some of our leading workers, most of 
whom enjoy the advantages to be 
derived from the use of a studio, where 
the important details of lighting and 
composition may be perfected, and in 
which, with the aid of suitable models, 
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genre, figure, portrait and other studies 
may be made. The satisfactory use 
of high class pictorial photography so 
far has only been grasped by one well 
known weekly paper, in which the 
editor, more far-seeing than his con- 
frères, has explored the field of pictorial 
photography, and selects and illustrates 
with a frequency which is creditable to 
his artistic perception the best work 
of the photographic exhibitions of the 
day, and the result is seen in the popu- 
larity and success of his paper. 
Up to the present time direct pictorial 
photography has in only a very limited 
number of published books illustrated 
satisfactorily its own capabilities for 


1.,I.t.k 
I 


work of that character. This is a 
deficiency which may be accounted for 
by the lack of opportunities placed at 
the photographer's disposal, a defi- 
ciency which in the near future will be 
amended, for as it dawns upon writers 
and publishers what the capabilities of 
artistic photography really are, and as 
they begin to realize that the trend of 
public taste is in the direction of this 
more truthful and convincing means of 
illustration, then the demand will have 
to be dealt with, and the work of the 
artist in photography will receive that 
degree of public recognition which for 
the moment is denied it, but to 
which its great merits are entitled. 
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T HE beautiful. elaborate, not too 
cumbersome volume which it has 
pleased M. Lotz-Brissonneau, an en- 
thusiastic collector, to compile, and 
which, doubtless, it has as genuinely 
gratifit-d M. Sagot, who sells so many 
modern prints, to publish, is indeed an 
excellent tribute paid to Lepère in his 
life-time -nay, before he is within 
sight of old age, for he is scarcely 
more than half- way between fifty and 
sixty at this moment. Taking every- 
thing into account that constitutes im- 
portance the num bel' of years during 
which he has laboured, the extent of 
his accomplished æu<vre, his individu- 
ality, the variety of his methods, the 
consideration he enjoys at all events 
in his own land (and his name begins 
to be known, too, let me add, in Eng- 
land and America) there is no living 
French engraver who deserves better 
than Lepère to have had consecrated 
to him a book of reference and a book 
of pleasure, of this rank. 
I say . a book of pleasure,' because 
the fair number and the striking variety 
of the reproductions of Lepère's prints 
which this volume contains, its stately 
yet not too vast format, the judgment 
and good taste shown in putting it to- 


* ],F'ure grar'! de. 
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gether (for really it is nothing less than 
a model of French printing) make it 
something much more than a book of 
utility alone, though of course the bulk 
of its text addresses itself to the col- 
lector who is, or the collector who is 
to be. 


Circumstances prevent M. Lotz- 
Brissonneau's volume from being-as 
well as a volume to be relished-an 
absolutely complete catalogue of 
Lepère's work; but save in so far as 
regards the pieces which the industry 
and impulse of the artist have caused 
him to create since the achievement of 
the book, it is a complete, or almost 
complete, catalogue of the things by 
Lepère which the Collector is con- 
cerned to gather together. The book, 
in other words, contains full reference 
to each branch of the engraved or 
printed work. It includes Woodcuts, 
Lithographs, and Etchings three great 
departments, or three branches of Art, 
and in the practice of each of the three 
branches Lepère is interesting and 
remarkable- interesting and remark- 
able most of all (it is asserted in the 
volume) by reason of the woodcuts. 
And that is a verdict with which I am 
not inclined to disagree, because 
Lepère's woodcuts seem to me to have, 
in a high measure, all the qualities of 
his art. and almost every quality that 
can be pressed into the service of the 
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noble streets. In no other medium, at 
any time, has the inventiveness of the 
artist, the fineness of his observation, 
and his high technique been better dis- 
played. But with this general, or more 
or less general remark, I will pass 
from that amazing series, which has its 
failures, of course, 
and which has its 
dulnesses, but 
which has, pre- 
eminently, its 
brilliant suc- 


wood-engraver. They have, to a 
strange degree, vigour, decisiveness, 
correctness, delicacy- and reputations 
have been made before now by the 
possession of only one or two of these 
virtues. Paris lives in Lepère's wood- 
cuts its crowds, its architecture, its 
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cesses. 
I pass from the 
Woodcuts without 
further amplifica- 
tion - without 
criticism or praise 
of detail because, 
fint, the litho- 
graphs must not 
go quite unnamed: 
the poetry and 
romance of .. La 
Source" M. Lotz- 
Brissonneau'svol- 
ume illustrates, 
and it illustrates 
besides such char- 
acteristic t rea t - 
ment of Parisian 
landscape and 
character as "Le 
Perruquier des 
Desbardeurs, sous 
Ie Pont St. Michel,' 
with its quaint per- 
sonage, fearlessly 
realistic, and its 
pleasant glimpse 
of a small reach of 
the river, with 
bridge and quay, 
and overlooking 
houses. 
And, 
econdly, 
I pass on from the 
Woodcuts - : and 
by this time 
from 
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the Lithographs, too-because it is de- 
sirable to consider, not perhaps quite 
so summarily, Lepère' s place as an 
Etcher. The collecting of Etchings is 
a pursuit more serious and elaborate 
than the collecting of any other branch 
of printed pictorial designs. More, too, 
as an Etcher than even asa Lithographer 
or artist on the wood-block does Lèpere 
unconsciously pit himself against the ac- 
knowledged masters, and emerge from 
the contest, not indeed with a position 
as yet closely defined. but with an 
honourable claim notably asserted. 
France has not at the present time no 
country, perhaps, has ever had at any 
one time -any considerable number of 
etchers, of individuality and science. 
The metier, more or less the metier, is 
known to a crowd -the individuality 
belongs to how few! In France, at 
present, Lepère, Legrand, Steinlen, 


;' 



 


Béjot, appear to me to exhaust the 
number. 
It may surprise some people that 
I include Steinlen - his etchings have 
been so few, his lithographs so 
many. But Steinlen is a genius, and, 
along with two or three failures in 
Etching, we must take count of two 
or three colossal. perfectly individual 
successes - .. Le Bouge," .. La Ren- 
trée du Travail," and " Les Musiciens 
de la Rue." The brilliance of Louis 
Legrand in this field of labour is more 
generally known; and Eugène Béjot's 
sterling and vivacious and honourable 
work commends itself to the world. 
M, Lotz-Brissonneau has catalogued 
about a hundred and thirty etchings 
by Lepère, and, as I have hinted 
already, Lepère has been fruitfully 
busy with the etching needle since this 
volume, which is not absolutely new, 
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as well as the noble building- -is the 
most important, the most extraordinary 
of the group. Then, the .. Vegetable 
Market," with the Cathedral towering 
above the lower quarters of the town. 
Then in the very suburbs out in the 
country almost the print that shows 
the quiet Somme, with trees and old- 
fashioned cottages, and that scene, too, 
is dominated by the presence, never to 
be forgotten 
around Amiens 
- -the pure and 
stately pres- 
ence of the 
splendid fane. 
This little etch- 
ing - what a 
tender, restful 
thing ! 
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made its appearance. A score or so of 
etchings may exist to-day that have 
not been catalogued. What can be 
better amongst them, or in a sense 
what more varied, than the Amiens 
group, which Mr. Dunthorne, here in 
London, chiefly publishes? The big 
west front of the Cathedral the piece 
is called, significantly enough, "1 'Inven- 
taire," for it depicts the indignant crowd 
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Earlier work 
of Lepère in 
Etching - the 
mass of his work 
means that-- 
shows naturally 
more complete- 
ly than anyone 
group, be it 
even Mr. Dun- 
thorne's great 
and desirable 
Amiens group, 
the variety of 
conception and 
method. Where 
obtain for in- 
stance, except 
in Paris itself, 
the most com- 
plete of all pos- 
sible contrasts 
to the peaceful, 
modest scene I 
have last sug- 
gested ? And 
where in Paris 
but in .. Le 
Quartier des 
Gobelins" or in 



LEPERE 


., La Bièvre et Saint Severin-"? "Le 
Quartier des Gobelins," in a fine im- 
pression of it but it must be a fine 
impression, and a very picked impres- 
sion, before the plate was cut down-- 
is the most impressive record of the 
laborious acti- 
vity of the capi- 
tal - of those 
quarters known 
to no tourist. 
The endless 
busyness of 
Paris, and its 
grime - grime 
like the grime of 
Leeds or Old- 
ham is there 
set down. The 
persons in this 
print the per- 
sons, indeed, 
such as they 
are, in all the 
prints that I 
have named- 
fulfil excellently 
their functions 
in the picture ; 
but to see, quite 
at its highest or 
its most pro- 
nounced. one of 
the great quali- 
ties of Lepère 
the facultyofex- 
pressmg move- 
ment - you 
must see a print 
that makes you 
want a fur-lined 
coat on the in- 
stant, and that 
is the print that 
shows, after a 
dreary snow- 
fall. the yet 
drearier aspect 
of the broad 
river-side road, 


when the town-spoilt snow is carted 
away. Then, for the treatment of 
difficult landscape form - see a fine 
impression (but again it is bound to 
be a fine impression) of the quarried 
ground outside Paris: .. les Carrières 
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d' Amérique" it is called. And to 
see Lepère's fearlessness or his 
audacity in dealing with the real- the 
actual facts - in composition of his 
picture, there should be under your 
eyes a small print of a windmill -a 
white windmill- set upon the hill. 
That is the "Moulin de la Chapelle." 
I spoke of" movement," but Goya him- 
self would hardly indicate movement 
more completely than Lepère in the 
print of a Fourteenth of ] uly in the 
Rue Galande, "Mât de Cocagne." 
And then there are etchings which dis- 
play mysteries of light and shade in 
fine interiors. 


So much to praise! I have said, I 
think, all that need be said here and 
now, In a criticism of greater detail. 
there would be certain reservations to 
be made. Reservations rather than 
blame, however, and those reservations 
can wait. For Lepère unquestionably 
expresses, to completeness, his own 
individuality -and it is a marked and a 
wide one. In full command of his 
means of the means he seems most 
to care for he has done in Etching, as 
so conspicuously in Wood-cuts, work 
that is assured of the long appreciation 
of the wise. 
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The Bookplate reproduced above, of John H. Vincent Lane, Esq., of King's Bromley, is a 
very interesting one. The special badge of honour, the canton with the Royal lions shows the 
owner's descent from the Col. John Lane, who, for the assistance which he and his daughter gave 
to Charles II., when fleeing after Worcester Field, was awarded this honourable augmentation. 
This most successful ex libris has been executed by Messrs. John and Edward Bumpus, who 
have also designed bookplates for H.M. Queen Alexandra, H.R.H. Princess Victoria, H.R.H. 
Prince of Wales, Prince Edward of Wales, and H.M. the Queen of Norway. 
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A ROGER PAYNE BINDING. 
In the possession of Messrs. ELLIS. 
29 NEW BOND ST.. LONDON. 
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It is the purpose of the writer of this 
article to lay stress on a few points 
which should influence the bibliophile 
in his instructions for the repairing or 
binding of his valued tomes. 
With regard to the binding of modern 
books, it seems a pity, seeing that the 
lover of books is generally a person of 
culture and taste, that he or she does 
not exercise a little more 
influence over the book- 
binder, in the way of sug- 
gesting treatment and 
design. 


SINCE the art of writing began it 
has been the honoured delight of 
the Bibliophile to see that the choicest 
product of the intellect of the ages was 
clothed, protected, and adorned in a fit- 
ting manner, so that it might be handed 
down to posterity in a well-preserved 
condition that he has been successful 
in the past, evidence is not wanting. 
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The principles which 
ought to govern the right 
and proper binding of a 
book are strength, dura- 
bility and fitness. It should 
open freely, so that it does 
not require to be held 
down by the hand while 
it is being read, and should 
be. if only because it is so 
often our close and con- 
stant companion, as beau- 
tiful as the conditions of 
its existence will allow, 
Sound principles to be laid 
down for the decoration 
of book-covers are these. 
The decoration of a book 
ought to be in harmony 
with the nature of the 
work. The design ought 
always to be simple and 
flat without shadings. 
The only exception to 
this rule is when the 
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binding is obviously not intended for 
the shelf, as in the case of the Presen- 
tation Address Cover here shown. The 
introduction of the silver panel and 
corners set with turquoise matrix studs 
is most properly effective in a work of 
this character. 
The decoration of the flat surface of 
a book cover should, generally speak- 
ing, be purely ornamental, and never 
pictorial. 
The tools used in the design should 
be elemental in form, without any 
eccentricity, so that they will bear 
orderly repetition without becoming 
monotonous. 
They should be grouped or distri- 
buted accordin2" to some symmetrical 
plan, within well-defined border or 
frame-work. All pattern to be good 
must be organic in its relation to its 
details and organic in the nature of its 
development. 


The intense pleasure one 
feels in handling a book bound 
by Roger Payne is due to the 
fact that one not only sees but 
feels the individual character 
of the craftsman - his method 
of sewing- -his flat and flexible 
backs, the materials used in 
covering, Even the sometimes 
questionable end papers, all 
seem essential to the complete 
success of his style of decora- 
tion -and this organic develop- 
ment and individual charm re- 
sults from the exclusive plan- 
ning throughout in the main 
processes, of any work of art, 
by the same mind. 
The colour-plate is a charac- 
teristic example of Payne's 
work, and is in every respect 
admirable. It appears by the 
courtesy of Messrs. Ellis. 
The design of a book cover 
should be considered as part 
of the binding, and be built up, 
as it were, step by step, as 
each process progresses thus using 
the essential structural parts to decora- 
tive purposes, 
To begin with the sewing. Presum- 
ing it to be sewn flexible, as all good 
work should be, the number and thick- 
ness of the bands should be determined, 
not only for the purpose they have to 
fulfil, but also as being very convenient 
points from which the design may 
spring. 
Designs treated in this way are 
always effective, and possess the 
additional merit of being constructed 
on the book, rather than appearing to 
be the isolated endeavour on the part 
of the artist to cover a certain amount 
of space. 
After sewing, the question of end 
papers should engage our attention. 
Considering the purpose they serve 
and their decorative possibilities, it 
seems a pity more care is not exercised 
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in their choice. Marble papers 
have held their sway for so 
long, that to say a word against 
them is nothing short of heresy, 
but apart from the want of 
harmony in the colours, and 
the gruesome patterns, the 
paper is as a rule of such poor 
quality as to be totally un- 
suitable for the purpose. 
It was on this hidden and 
dangerous rock that Roger 
Payne ran, though the doub- 
lures of the volume illustrated 
are of offence less brown paper. 
A plain paper of good quality 
should be chosen, harmonising 
in colour with the leather, or if 
a broken surface is preferred, 
hand-stained paper is more 
suitable than marble on account 
of the colours being quieter and 
the paper hand-made. 
In the treatment of the edges 
a more pleasing effect is ob- 
tained by gilding "in the 
rough" than "in the solid." 
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If gilded on the round the book has the 
appearance of a piece of solid metal, rather 
than the cut edges of paper. As nearly all 
books are taken from the shelf by their 
headbands. these should be worked on the 
book, for this method, apart from its con- 
structive value, allows of more freedom in 
choice of silks, which should be selected to 
harmonise with both the edges and the 
leather, 
The subject of leather is so vast that I 
shall p.ave to content myself with touching 
upon it with regard to its decorative 
qualities, 
Although there are many leathers avail- 
able for covering books, for decorative bind- 
ings we are limited to two, viz., Morocco and 
Seal. Both, if tanned and dyed in accord- 
ance with the specifications of the Society 
of Art
, are beautiful in texture and grain, 
and pleasing in colour. Perfect evenness 
in -colour should be
 looked upon as a defect, 
195 
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as the wearing qualities have to be 
sacrificed in order to obtain it. 
Having selected our skin of the de- 
sired colour and grain, the cover should 
be judiciously pared round the edge 
and down the back to ensure the books 
opening well. The leather must not 
be stretched in covering, or the grain 
will suffer. It should be an article of 
faith with every bookbinder worthy of 
the name, that sound construction and 
the best materials only are used in the 
building up of the extra bound book. 
The reason that so many of the (so 
called) de luxe bindings are without 
artistic interest, is simply because one 
sees so many lamentable instances of 
good decoration attempted on badly 
forwarded books. 
If it be true "that only a good texture 
can hold a good design," it is equally 
true that only a well constructed book, 
true in all its details, can be the founda- 
tion of super-added decoration I say 
super-added advisedly, because the 


--1 


work of a really artistic binder, 
though it may not have a line or 
a dot of gold beyond the letter- 
ing, may be a pleasure to look at 
and to handle, because of its ex- 
quisite shape, its delicately 
moulded bands, its well mitred 
corners, and the beautiful colour 
and grain of the leather and 
when ornamentation is added, it 
should be as a superlative finish 
to an already completed piece of 
artistic craftsmanship. 
Whatever style of ornament be 
adopted, let the tools be simple in 
form and few in number, com- 
bined in such a manner that they 
shall take some definite shape. 
The decoration may be con- 
fined to the corners, worked as a 
border or as a panel, or may be a 
combination of all three (see 
illustrations), but in every case it 
is essential that the pattern have 
growth and organic development pos- 
sessing strength and dignity. 
The lettering should always be con- 
sidered as part ofthe scheme of decOl.a- 
tion, and should be both in character 
and proportion an integral part of the 
design. It may be massed in the centre 
or used as decoration in the border, but 
in either case it must be set out as 
part of the design, and not (as often 
appears to be the case) added as an 
after thought. (See figure page 195). 
If your book suggests symbolic treat- 
ment, beware of lapsing into the pic- 
torial - endeavour to express in as 
direct a manner as possible the chief 
characteristics of the work to be 
adorned. 
From the few foregoing remarks, 
the Bibliophile should be able to furnish 
specifications and suggestions for actual 
work, the observance of which should 
be scrupulously enforced on his binder 
_ thus wedding industry to art, and 
controlling hand-work by mind-work. 
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RENDHAM. From" SOME LITERARY 
ASSOCIATIONS OF EAST ANGLIA" 
By permission of Messrs. Methuen & Co. 
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 PICTURE BOOKS. 
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. By SAMUEL CLEGG. 
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I T would be quite worthy debate to 
what extent the appreciation of 
the beautiful is indebted to commerce 
and industry, and indeed to these in 
their more repellant and brutal forms. 
We take pleasure in what we want. 
Desire not satiety quickens the pulse. 
The unregenerate Englishman of 
Merrie England established the hardy 
tradition of foreign travel: the regene- 
rate and chastened Englishman of 
to-day, who is" somebody in the city,'" 
or who scorns delights and lives la- 
borious days in Sheffield, Manchester, 
or Stoke, is just finding out the gracious 
charm of .. England's green and plea- 
sant land." 
And, too, by slow degrees, and the 
subtle suasion of new and private 
means of travel the railways are now 
making a survey of England possible 
to the general. 
A considerable factor in this dis- 
covery of England is the modern pic- 
ture book. 
The challenging beauties of the 
home-land come quite as a shock to 
one who has been in the habit of 
thinking that" the Continent of course" 
is the right place for a holiday. 
Books like .. The Peak Country ,,) of 
Messrs. Black cannot be argued with. 
The poetic charm of the Derbyshire 
dales, the swift flowing streams - the 
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light and shade of the trees' varied 
green, the good grey limestone - the 
blue of the clear air are all in the pic- 
tures, and the book itself describes with 
acute iJ15ight and lively phrase the 
county and its folk. 
The picture of Chee Dale, which 
accompanies this article, shows how 
skilfully the artist has caught the tran- 
sient gleam and shadow of the dales, 
and the buuk will appeal most forcibly 
to every lover of the Peak Country. 
Not less successful is Messrs. Blacks' 
companion book" The Cotswolds:" 1 in- 
deed some of the plates reach even a 
higher standard. The" Cotswold Farm 
Charlton Abbots" has sea air, and the 
warm heaviness of the summer after- 
noon in and over it all. .. Broadway" 
and .. Bourton" are delightful pictures 
of the England we love to think of 
as still in existence- the England of 
Gilbert White, of Izaak Walton, and 
Miss Mitford. 
These books are really capital con- 
sidered either guide or picture books, 
neither Bædekers on the one hand ncr 
souvenir books on the other but pos- 
sessing the good points of each and 
the drawbacks of neither. 
The .. Windsor,"
 painted by Mr. 
Geo. M. Henton, and described by Sir 
Richard R. Holmes, is a rather more 
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ambitious volume, but again is an ideal 
preparation for, or a companion during 
a visit to The Castle. 
In the success which has attended 
the publication of the topographical 
picture book Messrs. Methuen have 
taken large share, and several of their 
beautifully illustrated books have a 
quite personal attraction for the 
bibliophile. 
The ideal resort for the holiday- 
making book-lover is the district-not 
too spacious for easy travel -where 
over and above the invitingsof Nature's 
charms are the associations of long- 
remembered hero and story. 
To traverse such a district with a 
guide whose felicitous and sympa- 
thetic conversation heightens each 
charm and adds interest to the other- 
wise unnoticed common-place reaches 
up to the ideal. Mr. Dutt's "Some 
Literary Associations of East Anglia," 1 


is in every respect the holiday book for 
the book lover. Fitzgerald, Crabbe, Sir 
Thomas Browne, Gray, Goldsmith, 
George Borrow, and Tennyson are 
only a few of those with whom one 
walks in fancy through the pages of 
this pleasant book. 
The pictures- and it is full of them 
- are exquisite in the delicacy of their 
tints and the frank simplicity of their 
.irawing and composition. " Rend- 
ham," where Crabbe completed" The 
Parish Register," and wrote part of 
" The Borough," is a good example of 
Mr. Dexter's refined art, which lends 
grace and distinction to a work which 
has the merit -not too common in 
illustrated books- of being in itself 
most interesting. 
Never was a colour-book done with 
daintier pictures than the " Norfolk 
Broads" of Mr. Dutt with illustrations 1 
by Frank Southgate, which Messrs. 
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Methuen have now issued in a cheaper 
edition at six shillings. 
The charm of the long level water- 
line and the quiet lovelinesses which 
keep one watching the mists and ex- 
halations which rise from the 
.. Steaming lake, dusky or gray 
Till the sun paint their fleecy skirts with gold" 
are most delicately seized in such pic- 
tures as . Rising Mists, Coltishall'-a 
perfect idyll and' Frosty Sunrise on 
Ormesby Broad.' 
The text too in its detailed inform- 
ation for yachtsman, gunner, naturalist, 
geologist, and general tourist, is worthy 
of all praise. 
Messrs. Methuen have done well in 
bringing into happy collaboration a 
writer like Mr. A. G. Bradley and an 
artist like Mr. Southgate. If Mr. 
Southgate's particular skill is most 
successfully essayed in the picturing 
of the fen and mere these pictures of 
the moors and rivers are hardly less 
attractive, though certainly best where 
as in the .. Holy Island" the treatment 
is reminiscent of the Norfolk pictures. 


Messrs. Methuen, far from resting 
the appeal of their books on their pic- 
tures-beautiful as they are - take care 
that the pictures illustrate a text 
in itself of permanent value. Mr. 
Bradley writes with knowledge and 
distinction, and his book is a grateful 
.. Appreciation" of a county whose 
fame is lisped by every child of the 
English-speaking world -the county 
of Marmion and Flodden and Chevy 
Chase. 
A similar book to the" Northumber- 
land" 1 of Mr. Bradley is .. Days in 
Cornwall,..2 by C. Lewis-Hind. It is 
the helpful companionship of a friend 
who a lover of the pleasant places he 
has made his own - invests them with 
the reminiscence and fancy of a mind 
of rare culture. Quite properly the 
book is already in its second edition. 
We must just note in passing, for 
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life ofthe summer night, 
are the burden of a most 
interesting and instruc- 
tive book. 
The Highways and 
Bywaysl series is now 
a classic. In the last 
volume Mr. D. H. 
Moutray Read makes 
the assertion that 
Hampshire is the most 
perfect of English 
counties, and his four 
hundred and fifty pages 
of delightful description 
and hundred pictures at 
least go far to prove it. 
How truly represen- 
tative of the right frank 
old England we all believe in so 
heal,tily Hampshire is, is well ex- 
ampled in the two delicate little 
drawings of' Rockbourne Manor farm' 
and ' The " George and Dragon" 
Hurstbourne Tarrant,' which are given 
by kind permission of Messrs. Mac- 
millan. This and no other is the book 
to companion one in a peregrination of 
Hampshire. 
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warm recommendation, the very dainty 
"Sweet Arden"\ of George Morley. 
Messrs. Foulis are making a name as 
the producers of beautiful books at 
strikingly low prices, and this pretty 
little book, with its ten most sympa- 
thetic reproductions of Mr. Duggan's 
water-colours, is an ideal evade mecum 
for the pocket of the visitor to the 
banks of Avon. 
A more genel'al book, but a book to 
call up thankful wonderment, is the 
"Nature Studies by Nigh t and Day," 
 
by F. C. Snell. The 
writer has the seeing 
eye which through and 
behind the apparently 
uninteresting and com- 
mon-place finds ever 
the quick and marvel- 
lous, and his chronick 
of Nature's delights in 
earth and sky and sea 
makes capital reading. 
The charm ofthe wood- 
land and the behaviours 
of beast, bird and 
flower, and--!h
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Messrs. Cassell in .. The Thames and 
its Story"! have provided a book for the 
delectation ofthe tourist who escaping 
the tyranny of modern travel-methods, 
would follow rather the pleasant water- 
courses and the valleys' easy slope. 
Contours and distances are given 
but not so as to interfere with the easy 
jog trot ofthe story which ambles along 
as pleasantly as will the stay at home 
who reads it in his arm-chair. or the 
tourist who takes it for guide. 
Art and literature grasp hands in the 
noble volume" Poets' Country.":! 
Mr. Andrew Lang the book maker 
of the age- is the general editor, and 
with him are associated Prof. Churton 
Collins, Mr. E. H. Coleridge, Mr. W. J. 
Loftie, and Mr. Michael Macmillan. 
Pleasanter leading and more delight- 
some paths than this finely-produced 
book offers it would be indeed difficult 
to find. 


1.- The Thamt's ami it-.. ..tur\ frmn tilt Cot"\\lI)'-h. to the 
XIII.... II hl!oot I af(
1. C'(\.....C'II..\ .Cn.. tio;;. 
:1. -Pot.t:.' ('olilltr.,-, {'1litt-.:l h,- \11<11'('\\ LanJ{, "ith fiu
 
I"intinl(s I.y F. S. Walk
r. T. (',.Ii F. ('. Jack. 


The essays, though in each case a 
contribution of real worth to our critical 
literature, have the spontaneity and 
freshness of the plein air sketch, and 
are as readable as they are learned. 
The golden pomp reaches from Shaks- 
pere to Burns, and adequate recog- 
nition is given as well to Denham, 
Falconer, and Langhorne as to Milton, 
Goldsmith or Keats. 
The paintings of Mr. F. S. Walker 
are more ambitious than are to be 
usually found in the colour book. 
Mr. Walker paints with a full brush, 
and in strong colour, and his Pass of 
Leny is most satisfying in the richness 
of its hues. Equally delightful, though 
more restrained in treatment, is the 
Chalfont St. Giles, illustrating Prof. 
Churton Collins' Milton. 
The pictures in all cases are of 
places associated with our poets, either 
through their lives, or of scenes that 
have inspired their verse. 
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I T was a red-letter day in the literary 
world when Mr. A. C. Swinburne 
and D. G. Rossetti discovered on 
a penny stall Edward FitzGerald's 
Omar Khayyám, and set the ball roll- 
ing, without question of .. Ayes and 
Noes," in the direction of what is, 
perhaps, the most prodigious success 
it has ever been the fate of a poet to 
achieve. From almost entire obscurity 
the quatrains of the Astronomer- Poet 
became the most widely-read and most 
widely-circulated poems in the world. 
The gold-powdered Bodleian MS. has 
now been transformed into all the great 
languages, and it will remain as one of 
the best selling books for a long time to 
come, as far as England and America 
are concerned. 
We have not space to analyse the 
quatrains of Omar, to trace some of 
the lines to Háfiz or Attár, or to the 
ingenuity of FitzGerald himself. Suffice 
it to say that the translator has strung 
together a great classic that is popular 
because it is universal in its application, 
and expresses with haunting persist- 
ency the vanity of life. Omar touches 
the inmost thoughts of men, and ex- 
presses the cry of the creature to his 
Creator. 
But Omar is not a characteristic 
Persian poet, because his scheme and 
method are something that cannot be 
compared with anything else in Persian 
poetry. The best Persian verse is not 
a philosophical revolt against the tran- 
sitoriness of life and the unknowable- 
ness of God. The best Persian poetry 
IS noteworthy on account of its ornate 
204 


simile, its rapturous and tender ex- 
pression, and, above all, for the beauty 
of its mysticism. 
Persian literature commences with 
Firdawsí and ends with ] ámí, i.e" 
from the tenth to the fifteenth century 
of our era, The outstanding poets of 
Persia, besides those we have just 
mentioned, are: Háfiz, Sa'di, Attár, 
]alál'd-dín Rúmí, Anwarí, and 
N ízamí. Then we may also mention 
some of the great writers of the 
Seljúq period. There was Bábá 
Táhir (the Persian Burns), known to 
English readers in Mr. E. H. Allen's 
rendering, The Lamenf of Bábá Táhir, 
and Násir-i-Khusraw, whose principal 
works are the Sa.far-náma, Rawshaná 'i- 
náma, and Díwán. This poet stands 
alone for his originality and contempt 
for flattery. Then again the Qábùs- 
náma by Kay-ká'ús is a work of 2"reat 
importance. It deals with such vary- 
ing subjects as love, backgammon, 
the use of the hot bath, and the buying 
of quadrupeds. 
After the Seljúq period came the 
period of Sanjar, associated with such 
names as Nízamí, author of the Chahár 
Maqála, or .. Four Discourses." We 
have also Saná'í, whose lyrical com- 
is, perhaps, the most tender in the 
Persian language. His lyric com- 
mencing "Darling, my heart I gave to 
thee- Good-night! I go,"'" is incom- 
parably beautiful. 
Firdawsí's Shahnáma has all the 
constituents of fine poetry, We get 


. Translated by Prof. E. G. Browne. 
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descriptions of hideous demons, bloody 
battles, and brave deeds of doughty 
men. In brief, this enormous work is 
the legendary history of Persia down 
to the time of the Arab Conquest. It 
is interesting rather as a study of 
mythology than anything else, and 
does not take the place of Sa'di's Gulis- 
tan and Bústán, or Attár's Pand-náma in 
the Persian schools. 
Far more interesting than the Sháh- 
náma are the adventures of the daunt- 
less and very lovable Kurroglou, the 
bandit-minstrel of Northern Persia. 
Kurroglou, whether making a bargain, 
or whether in the utmost peril of war, 
always prefaced his doings with an 
impromptu song, appreciated alike by 
friend and foe. Chamly-bill, his 
stronghold, rings with the sound of 
battle and the merry laughter of 
mighty feasts. The loves of Kurroglou 
are well summed up in his own words: 
.. I have only two brothers, my sword 
and my horse (Kyrat.) Ye mountains, 
ye are my sisters." An intense love 
of warfare was quaintly mingled with 
an equally intense love of Nature. 
Next to Omar Khayyãm, in regard to 
English popularity, I would place Há- 
fiz and Sa'di. Háfiz has been appro- 
priately compared with Anacreon. The 
same sensuous abandonment will be 
found in both poets. Háfiz is the lyric 
poet par excellence, and wine and wo- 
men are his favourite subjects for song. 
But there is something more than mere 
sensuousness in his poetry, much of it 
is fraught with mysticism, only un- 
ravelled by a knowledge of Súfíism. 
On his tomb, among other verses, is 
the following: - 
.. Though I am old, embrace me closely. be it a single 
night: 
May I, made young by Thy caresses. at morn have 
might to rise! .. 
Here we see something more than the 
wine and the damsel. Out of the love 
of women Háfiz found that other Love, 
which, according to the Súfís, shall 
unite the lover with the Beloved. 
Not in battle-songs, or in ghazals 


singing the praises of wine and women 
and fair gardens will be found the true 
significance of Persian poetry; but in 
the work of Jalálu 'd Dín Rúmí and 
other great Persian mystics. The best 
Persian poetry emanates from those 
poets who have discovered the futility 
of earthly delights, and who sing of that 
Journey to the Rose Garden of Union. 
Though poets still receive royal 
patronage in Persia to-day, much of 
the old fire has gone out of their work. 
It is lacking in creative power; but it 
still preserves a pure style after the 
manner of the great masters. Ká' ám, 
who died in 1854, was the last impor- 
tant poet of Persia. Since his day 
there have been many collections of 
the work of early writers, but little in 
the way of new work particularly 
worthy of notice. When the present 
literary output of Persia has been 
.. duly transfigured by the touch of an- 
tiquity," we may, perhaps, esteem it 
more highly. 
Too much emphasis cannot be laid 
upon the right interpretation of Persian 
poetry. There are beauties in a Per- 
sian garden, such as running water, 
and roses, and cypress trees; but be- 
hind it all did not Omar find a deeper 
meaning in the rising of the moon? 
" How oft hereafter will she wax and wane: 
How oft hereafter rising look for us 
Through this same Garden -and for "III in vain 
.. 


And greater Persian poets than Omar 
have sung of deep mysteries that lie 
behind sentient things. Attár, in his 
Mantiqu't-Tayr, has written a poem in 
which the Símurgh God, .. the Truth," 
typifies the Súfí journeying on his 
way seeking and finding at last in 
the human garden of life the Grt-at 
Gardener who planned the whole. 
We forget the sometimes bitter 
singing of Omar when we listen 
to the sweeter and deeper songs of 
his masters. There is only one Song 
of Solomon, but the same theme has 
been echoed many times in the greater 
poetry of Persia. 
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U Non semper arcum tendif Apollo." 
The book lover must have his holidays. 
must have recreation and rest, and the 
ministrations of that enjoyment must 
be in strict accord with his literary 
tastes. 
Not improbably we take him in hand 
as a jaded, over-worked individual. 
Now, for this patient there is but one 
cure. pure air, and plenty of it. The 
disease requires no skilled diagnosis, 
it is only necessary that the patient have 
free air and bright sun and pleasant 
surroundings, and in a measurable 
period an immediate change for the 
better will result. The mens sana is 
there, all that is necessary is the corpus 
sanum. 
Now, as to the means of 
locomotion. The motor is 
come to stay. the bicycle has 
been long with us. Yet, 
sol'Vitur ambulando, the patient 
shall drive his disease away 
by walking. After Bishop 
Creighton's fashion. let him 
take train to the centre of the 
health-producing district. 
and then walk that district in 
closesttouch with his literary 
friends of the past. 
Now, where is the health 
giving district? Let us ask 
the poete
s Eliza Cook. 
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PI LGRIMAGES 
FOR THE 
BIBLIOPHILE. 

 


W. L. MUGLISTON. 


I' I was bound. like a child. by some magical story: 
Forgetting the South and Ionian vales. 
And felt that dear England had temple
 of glory 
Where any might worship. in Derbyshire dalE's. 
Sweet pass orthe Dove, mid loch, river, and dingle, 
How great is thy charm for the wanderer's breast! 
With thy moss-girdled towers and fo"m-jewell'd shingle, 
Thv mountains of might and thy valleys of rest. 
To the Derbyshire dales must the 
Bibliophile go in search of the brisk 
air which can restore his brain to its 
normal condition. All roads lead to 
Rome, and our Bibliophile is quite 
likely a Londoner. So he must be put 
in an express train at St. Pancras and 
hurried to the dales. The railway over 
which he will travel has long been fore- 
most in progression, and has evolved 
every possible luxury of travel, which 
all the mine
 of Golconda could not 
buy half a century ago. 
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LOOKING DOWN CHEE VALLEY 
HIGH TOR IN THE DISTANCE, 
From "THE PEAK COUNTRY," 
By permission of Messrs. A. & C. Black. 
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A halt can be made 
at Bedford. At EI- ( 
stow village he will 
renew acquaintance 
with the Bedford 
tinker, whose alle- 
gory of world-wide 
fame will be imperish- 
able as long as the 
English tongue is 
spoken. At Olney are 
the same fair fields 
which gladdened the 
quiet mind of the 
author of the John 
Gilpin ballad. 
If he holds on his 
course, before he has 
finished his lunch, his 
iron steed will land 
him at Matlock or 
Rowsley, and he can 
either make one of 
these his centre or go 
forward to the model village of Edensor, 
or Baslow, on the threshold of the great 
ducal palace of Chatsworth. 
At any of these Arcadián places he 
will be allowed to roam unchallenged, 
with the free air of heaven 0111 about 
him, and free to study and appreciate 
nature in her most alluring guise. 
But the exercise must be U amhu- 
lanáo " no carriage or coach drives, 
but simply by the rivers, through the 
fields and woods. One complete day 
of this tonic will find the Bibliophile 
astounded at his own recuperative 
powers, and there will be no risk of 
his sighing for the Egyptian fleshpots 
of London. 
Here he may make acquaintance 
with old friends. Wirksworth is not 
far away. On the hill sides Dinah 
Morris used to preach. N ear is the 
workshop of Adam Bede, the Hall 
Farm, and Donnithorne Chase. Think 
ofthose wonderful ale-house utterances, 
and that scene between Mrs. Poyser 
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and the Squire. Surely the Bibliophile 
is at home among his friends here. 
There need be no lingering in the 
ducal residence. The adornments by 
Verrio and Laguerre, and of Grinling 
Gibbons will keep for a later date, so 
will the antiquity of Haddon and the 
elopement of Dorothy Vernon. 
It is, however, difficult not to let him 
just glance at the ducal library. Books, 
books, books to the right of him, to 
the left, in front of, and behind him 
- -25,000 volumes, all treasures. He 
must look at the Anglo-Saxon MS. of 
the poet Cædmon. Here are the oldest 
Florentine edition of Homer, the 
Mazarine Bible, the first quartos of the 
Immortal Bard, and rare impressions 
of the first productions of Caxton, 
Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson, and other 
pioneers of the printing press. 
But the glance must suffice, for there 
wait the dales. Darley, Via Gellia, 
Lathkil, Bradford, Monsal, Millers, 
Cheedale, Cressbrook, Deepdale, Via 
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Gellia, Hope Vale, The Winnats. Via 
Gellia cum multis aliís. Each with its 
own ever-changing views, its own 
associations and charm, is to be en- 
joyed. The eye of the sick man will 
soon be brighter his limbs will loosen, 
and his brain quicken as before. 
Then, and not till then, he may 
wander farther afield and taste the 
delights of the Matlocks and Buxton. 
Hydros and luxurious hotels surround 
him, and the railway is always near 
for easy travel when the walker tires. 
At Belper the river broadens out into 
a quiet reach of three miles, and the 
book-lover for whom the swing of the 
oar still has charms may revel in water- 
side delights. The railway junction at 
Ambergate facilitates travel from 
Belper to East, North or South of the 
County, and the South-west road leads 
by an easier gradient than the northern 
roads into the valley of the Dove. 
Every place he visits calls to mind 
great names. Jane Austin, whose 
Pemberley is Chatsworth, Sir Walter 


Scott, with his Peveril of the Peak, 
Johnson, Horace Walpole, Words- 
worth have associations hereabouts. 
At Buxton, our book-lover can see 
Byron in the Assembly Rooms, and 
Mary Chaworth, with whom the poet 
was unable to dance. 
In the district of Dovedale he will 
hear of Wordsworth, Moore, and 
Rogers, Herbert Spencer, and Dar- 
win, Johnson and Bozzy, Ebenezer 
Elliott, the Corn Law Rhymer. Hather- 
sage is the Morton of Jane Eyre, Kin- 
derscout has been made famous in 
literature by David Grieve. 
Mary Queen of Scots turns up at 
Chatsworth and Wingfield Manor, and 
one of her many victims, Babington of 
Dethick. 
And with all this wealth of literary 
interest is beauty of hill and vale un- 
surpassed. Let the Bibliophile read 
Ruskin's description of Matlock: 
" Think of what this little piece of Mid England 
has brought into so narrow compass of all 
that should be most precious to you. In its 
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very minuteness it is the most educational of all 
the districts of beautiful landscape known to me. 
The vastmasses, the luxurious colouring, the 
mingled associations of great mountain scenery 
amaze, excite, overwhelm or exhaust but seldom 
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teach; the mind cannot-choose where to begin. 
But Derbyshire is a lovely child's alphabet, an 
alluring first lesson in all that is admirable and 
powerful chiefly in the way it engages and fixes 
the attention. &c.. &c." 
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He will, perhaps, also read 
the same writer's scathing 
denunciation of railways: 
" There was a rocky valley betwer:n 
Buxton and Bakewell, once upon 
a time divine as the Vale of 
Tempe. You enterprised a rail- 
road through the valley, &c. The 
valley is gone and the Gods with 
it, and now every fool in Buxton 
can be at Bakewell in half an hour, 
and every fool in Bakewell at 
Buxton, which you think a lucra- 
tive process of exchange you 
fools everywhere." 
Well, there is something 
to be said for the railways. 
The Bibliophile, if he goes 
to the valley of Hope will see 
near Bamford those gigantic 
works which are being con- 
structed to give pure water 
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to three big counties. One of the 
essentials to this work was the con- 
struction of a railway seven miles long, 
for engineering purposes only. And 
the Bibliophile will set this against 


the Vale of Tempe, and restored to 
grateful health will give thanks, not 
only for the glad Derbyshire Dales, but 
for the comfortable ease of travel 
thereto. 
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such men as Cardinal Wolsey, Erasmus, 
and Sir Thomas More. And the his- 
toric effect of this beneficent movement 
was not greater than the deep and last- 
ing influence which it exerted upon the 
Arts and Sciences. Up to that time, 
the Gothic style of art was supreme 
both in architecture and in decoration, 
and domestic furniture was hardly 
made at all. The Church which, so 
to speak, inspired the Gothic taste, 
took care to benefit by its develop- 
ment, and craftsmen were for the 
most part employed in producing 
choir stalls, pulpits, credence tables, 
Bishops' thrones, and other objects 
of ecclesiastical use, little time or 
thought thus being devoted to the in- 
vention of those articles of household 
comfort which, then 
looked upon as a great 
luxury, have now become 
a necessity in even the 
poorest home. The same 
cause, however, which 
originated the new style 
was responsible for a 
growth of refinement and 
luxurious tastes. These 
two factors exercised a 
notable effect upon the 
construction of domestic 
furniture, which soon be- 
gan to take more artistic 
form and also to make 
some provision for com- 
fort. The Renaissance in 


THE collector of old English furni- 
ture of the Oak period must very 
quickly realise the historic aspect of 
the pursuit to which he has devoted 
himself. For the Age of Oak embraces 
the period when the Renaissance, 
that intellectual awakening which had 
originated in Italy and was afterwards 
spread by its disciples over the whole 
of Western Europe, at last made its 
influence felt in this island. It is not 
too much to say that the Renaissance 
was one of the most important events 
in the history of this country, and of 
the world. The revival of classic 
learning produced the mighty brains 
necessary to cope with the complex 
problems which confronted the world 
in the Sixteenth Century, for instance, 
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HISTORY IN ANTIQUE SHOPS 


England began, roughly speaking, with 
the Tudors, and the glorious days of 
Elizabeth witnessed its culmination. 
The close of the Civil War had given 
long delayed opportunity for the arts of 
peace. Contemporaneously the Papal 
persecutions in the Low Countries 
made England an asylum for Protestant 
refugees. Among them were many of 
the most skilled artists and craftsmen 
then living. Thus quite an army of 
skilled masters in every branch 
of artistic work came to be settled 
in England, who afterwards formed the 
nucleus of the English School. 
The art of the wood-carver acquired 
a new importance at this period, 
owing to the great demand for 
domestic furniture and interior decora- 
tion, But it was not until the reign of 
Elizabeth that it attained its greatest 
proportions. During the early Tudor 
period it was in a state of transition, 
the classical style being found inter- 
mingled with the Gothic until it finally 
superseded it altogether. In the days 
of good Queen Bess, the English Re- 
naissance reached its crowning-point 
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of splendour, both in architecture and 
furniture, as many of the stately Eliza- 
bethan mansions, with their magnifi- 
cent carved-oak panellings which still 
exist to-day, bear witness. English 
furniture of the second half of the Six- 
teenth Century, or Elizabethan period, 
is renowned for its great durability, a 
characteristic. perhaps, of English pro- 
ductions at all times. Our full-page illus- 
tration shows a characteristic example 
of these beds now at Mr. Thornton- 
Smith's galleries. It is genuine in 
every part and has not been in the 
restorer's hands, as is unfortunately 
the case with many specimens that 
have come down to us. The terminal 
posts are very finely carved and 
rare, being thirteen inches across 
the middle, and carved out of the solid 
wood. The inside of the canopy is 
deeply carved in a geometrical design 
of the period, and the back board is 
supported by three carved figures sur- 
mounted by swags of fruit; the two 
centre panels and the frieze being of 
marqueterie design of flowers and 
leaves. This piece is also a historic 
relic in [he personal sense, having 
been at a later period in the family of 
John Wesley, and in all probability was 
slept upon by the great Divine himself. 
One of the most noteworthy ex- 
amples of old carved woodwoork in 
decoration is an oak panelled room 
from Halesworth Rectory, Suffolk, 
the property of the Bedingfield family, 
which is now being exhibited by Mr. 
Benjamin, of Mortimer Street. The 
room measures 35ft. by 20ft. and is 
11ft. high, and its most striking 
features are the Mantelpiece. the 
Doorway, and the Priests' Hiding- 
place, which are veritable master- 
pieces of the carver's craft. The 
room, indeed is a superb exposition of 
late 16th or early 17th Century carv- 
ing, and is considered to be even finer 
than the famous panelling from Ro- 
chester Cathedral which changed 
hands for [40,000. 
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WORDSWORTH. 


M ATTHEW ARNOLD was a Words- 
worthian, and "because of the bulk of 
Wordsworth's excellent work" seated 
him above the salt with Milton and Shakspeare 
-getting that bulk of work into a Golden 
Treasury edition. 
Mr. Smith, no less a Wordsworthian, seats the 
poet at a more common table (with our six Or 
seven foremost poets), and prints him in three 
large octavo volumes of six hundred pages, 
delightfully light in hand and pleasant to read. 
Care has been taken in arrangement of text, 
chronological index and index of first lines, to so 
edit the poet that the reader may come to the 
passage he wishes for with the greatest possible 
ease. Wordsworth's ultimate place in the 
national Valhalla has not yet the general consent, 
and it may be worth while to hazard some con- 
jectures as to how this will be come by. 
Much pleasant nonsense is written about the 
universality of the great poets. It is pleasant 
because it has some reflection of truth, but non- 
sense because in itself it is quite untrue. 
It will be granted that Shakspeare and Dante 
are truly great poets. Yet both are flagrantly 
and insistantly national neither touched with 
the ridiculously invertebrate cosmopolitanism of 
the minor poet both conscious that before 
you can be any and everywhere you must be very 
definitely somewhere. Chaucer and Burns may 
very well be brought inte> comparison and are of 
the same manner, and like Shakspeare and 
Dante therefore they are universal. 
For contrast take Milton, who was far from 
being un-English, but who, nevertheless, was 
most certainly not so English as any of the 
three other of our poets mentioned above. 
Cowper too, whose" England with all thy faults .. 
is patriotic enough, is a gentleman who, me- 
thinks, protesteth too much; and in the same 
category, despite 
.. We must be free or die who speak the tongue 
That Shakspeare spake: .. 
comes Wordsworth. What are the significant 
factors of which produce the difference? 
A first thought is that of the contemporaneity 
of the language of the poet. Shakspere wrote the 


speech of his own day Milton's English ante- 
dates Shakspere's similarly Chaucer and Burns 
wrote in the speech of their time, while Spencer 
and Cowper wrote an archaic and artificial Eng- 
lish. Incidentally it may be mentioned that the 
most vigorous poet of our own time Mr. Kipling, 
has deliberately chosen the jargon of the people 
he portrays, as his medium of expression. In 
this matter Wordsworth is worth careful 
study. His best known and best loved poems 
are those in which he affronted the taste of his 
own day by writing on the current speech of 
that day; his worst are his most formal. And 
it will probably be discovered that the greatest 
writing has always been done in the current 
speech, using the neologism in preference to the 
phrase of past convention, conscious as Demailly 
says: "C'est en se servant de ces néologismes 
passés dans la langue que les classiques vous 
attaquent aujourd'hui, en attendant que les 
néologismes d'aujourd'hui servent sous la plume 
des classiques qui viendront à attaquer les 
néologismes de demain." 
But the language is not all. That poet is 
most national who comes nearest the national 
sentiment, the national heart, and he who 
is to have acknowledgment and name of any 
people must if not comprehensively national 
be at least significantly so, that is, must make 
parley of the things that matter in the national 
life and character. 
That saving grace and reserved sense of 
humour which of all his qualities is the most 
national has kept the Englishman from mak- 
ing a fool of himself over and over again. 
Like religion, it saves him" from ten thousand 
snares" if only minded young. 
Without this humour and he is without it - 
Wordsworth cannot express fully the national 
character, and so he with Milton and Cowper 
comes after the creators of The Miller, Falstaff, 
and Tam O'Shanter. 
"The Tinker," which Mr. Smith prints for the 
first time, is a most shocking example of the 
elephantine gambols of a serious minded man 
when he attempts jest, Milton's" Hobson the 
Carrier" is hardly further removed from 
Autolycus and Touchstone. 
Akin to this hiatus in Wordsworth's character 
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is that lofty and noble apartness which even 
Coleridge recognised. "Wordsworth," he says, 
.. is the only man to whom at all times, and in 
all modes of excellence, I feel myself inferior." 
Mr. Smith's admirable comment on this is: 
.. Of Wordsworth, even when we have come to 
love him as we could only love one of the chief 
brighteners, helpers, consolers of our life, we 
scarcely venture to speak of our love, lest it 
seem in some measure disrespectful." 
One is reminded of Sir Walter Scott's answer 
on being asked if he could make love to Mrs. 
Siddons. "Make love to her?" he said. "I 
should as soon think of making love to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury." 
But if Wordsworth's place is not in that higher 
niche where a past generation placed him, it IS 
sufficiently high. Mr. Smith's beatification of 
the poet puts Wordsworth at any rate among 
the red letter saints, nor is the high worthi- 
ness of " him who uttered nothing base" likely 
to take lower room in the days which are to 
come. 


J. T. MURRAY. 


Tlw PUf'm.. of 'Villiam \\Pord""orth XU"f'1I ('harl('
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THE POMPADOUR'S FAN. 


WHO is Mr. J. B. H. R. Capefigue, of the 
many initials, whose book on Mme. de 
Pompadour has been translated for Mr. Hum- 
phrey's very prettily printed Royal Library? The 
translation is stiff, but not so stiff as the author. 
He has set out with the intention of represent- 
ing .. this woman of so noble a character," as if 
she were "better than a courtesan." But a 
courtesan she certainly .vas, of whatever type. 
She was fortunate in the admiration of Boucher, 
and politic in protecting Rousseau; but is it pos- 
sible to represent her as herself an artist of any 
capacity? "Indescribable," says this critic, 
.. are the emotions with which we examine, or, 
it may be, set ourselves to copy, these perfect 
little works of art at the foot of which is invari- 
ably to be found the inscription l"JllIl",dlJllr "",;t, 
as if the marquise was only too proud and 
happy to associate herself with her companions 
of the studio." Hear Goncourt, who knew: 
" Car la marquise Ptait une artiste; elle gravait 
elle-même, ou à peu près." And further: "Une 
planche où elle n'a eu point de collaborateur Les 
BIII:ellrs de lllil, qu'elle a copipe peniblement trait 
pour trait sur une eau-forte de Boucher, trahit 
son peu d'intelligence du maniement de la pointe, 
son manque de verve, ses timidites d'ecolier à 
attaquer Ie cuivre." 


REVIEWS 


Now turn to the account of Mme. de Pom- 
padour and de Latude: consult his" Despotisme 
devoilé, ou Memoirs de Henri Masere de 
Latude, detenu pendant trente cinq ans dans 
diverses prisons d'Etat," published in 1790; a 
copy of the first edition, signed by the author, 
lies before me. "If the captivity of Latude 
was the result of personal vengeance on the 
part of Mme. de Pompadour, how can we 
account for the fact that it continued long after 
the death of the Marquise?" Read Latude, 
and his list of the victims of her vengeance, not 
one whom was ever forgiven for a witty word 
or saying; read the passage where "tous les 
officiers de la Bastille, les porte-clefs, et gene- 
ralement tous ceux qui y etaient attachés, avoient 
reçu les ordres les plus exprès de taire aux 
prisonniers la mort de la Marquise." Read this 
sentence of the infamous de Sartines: .. If feroit 
à propos de Ie transférer au Donjon de Vin- 
cennes, où iI y a moins de prisonniers qu' à la 
Bastille, et tie l' y ollblier." Is that not part of 
this picture of "un rare example de laideur 
morale," in the words of Goncourt (no moralist, 
but a just judge)? "Un cæur sans clemence, 
sans pardon, sans retour, inexorable, dans 
Ie ressentiment et la vengeance." There, 
still in Goncourt, is the real character 
of this courtesan of .. so noble a character." 
So prejudiced is M. Capefigue in favour 
of his heroine the Marquise and his hero 
the King that he denies the very existence, on 
no evidence, of the l'lIrclIllx e'er".. I wish again 
to refer him to Goncourt: -" Alors, pendant 
un certain nombre d'annees, ce fut dans la petite 
maison du Pare aux Cerfs pouvant tout au plus 
contenir deux femmes avec leurs domestique, 
ce fut une succession de petites filles, des 
demoiselles Trusson, Robert, Fouquet, etc., qui 
se croyaient entretenus par un riche seigneur 
dont elles ignoraient Ie nom . . . Mme. de 
Pompadour presidait sans jalousie à tous ces 
honteux arrangements." And in the face ofthese 
facts, written down in a carefully documented 
history, M. Capefigue still utters aloud: .. What 
we do deny, and that most emphatically, is the 
existence of the shameless seraglio known as the 
Pare aux Cerfs." This little dainty, prettily 
printed book goes no nearer to the heart of the 
implacable woman than the fan which Mr. 
Austin Dobson has immortalised. Yet it is he 
who asks, as Mr. Capefigue does not: 


. Where are the secrets it knew? 
Weavings of plot and of plan? 
But where is the Pompadour too? 
1"Ù was the Pompadour's JCUt ,,. 


ARTHUR SYMONS 


.. 
1.lIlalUl' .It. PomJtR41our." It)" J. U. II. n. C'(1l'liglil', 
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AN ENGLISH VITÆ CHRISTI. 


THE BIBLIOPHILE 


T HIS is a handsome quarto volume, of 
330 pages, printed with admirable taste 
by Henry Harte, M.A., Printer to the Uni- 
versity, in large seventeenth century type, but 
with the ancient spelling and other characteristics 
of the early translator. The" Mirrour" is a 
free translation o( portions of a well-known 
Latin work, "Meditationes Vitæ Christi," once 
popular over the whole of Europe, and which 
was translated into the languages of most Con- 
tinental countries. It was variously attributed 
to three different authors: Saint Bonaventura, 
the Augustinian Cardinal Bonaventura Badu- 
arius, and to Joannes Gorus; most frequently 
to the Saint. The Saint was born in 1221, and 
died in 1274 ; the English translation was made 
before 1410 (126 years after death) by Nicholas 
Love, Prior of the Carthusian House of Mount 
Grace de Ingelby, Yorkshire. In 1410 it was 
presented to Archbishop Arundel, noted for his 
vigorous persecution of the Lollards. Nothing 
is definitely known about Nicholas Love, except 
the statement found in many m:mus:I'ipts that 
the translation was made by him. (A Bodleian 
MS. of the .. Mirrour," dating about 1460, 
attributes it to one T. Merton.) 
Mr. Powell tells us that the numb::r of manu- 
scripts is very great, twenty-three of 
hem 
being known to exist; but the textual variQtion 
is so slight that it has been found suffi
: :
t to 
reproduce one manuscript in collation with t\"IO 
others. The chosen text is the Brasenose MS., 
a quite perfect copy, containing portions inten- 
tionally omitted in others; it is carefully written 
in a neat scribal hand, with very few textual 
errors, and was made about 1430. It has the 
translator's monogram at the foot of the first 
page. The two collated manuscripts are the 
Sherard (in the possession of Lord Aldenham), 
and another Bodleian copy, (MS. e.Musæo 35). 


The" Mirrour" was printed by Caxton, about 
1488, Pynson about 1495, and Wynkyn de Worde 
in 1517 and 1523. Some of the words are archaic, 
and there is an excellent glossary of six pages at 
the end. 


It is a devotional Life of Christ, arranged for 
six days. The first part contains nine chapters, 
from the Annunciation to the Purification; the 
second, five chapters, from the Flight into 
Egypt to the Baptism; the third, ten chapters, 
from the Fasting to the Plucking of Corn on the 
Sabbath Day; the fourth, fifteen chapters, from 
the Feeding of the Multitude to the Last Supper; 
the fifth, nine chapters, from the Prayer in the 
Garden to the Burial; the sixth, sixteen chap- 
ters, from the Resting on the Sabbath to the 


Day of Pentecost; with a concluding treatise 
on the Sacrament of the Mass. 


With the addition of a good deal that is 
legendary and imaginary, the writer shows 
careful study of the Gospel authorities. The 
style is simple, easy, and flowing, and passes 
naturally from narrative tomeditation or exhorta- 
tion, and contains many vivid touches, with a 
view to sustaining the interest of reader and 
listener. In the description of the scourging we 
are reminded of the exclamations of the ehorus 
in Bach's It(f.
..;Ïon- l/1I.'..ic llcco,.,fill!/ to St. .1111U 1 1t'll', 
by such phrases as "0 Lord Jesu, who was he 
so foolhardy as durst despoil Thee? But who 
were they much more hardy that durst bind 
Thee? But yet who were they all the worst 
and most foolhardy that durst so bitterly beat 
and scourge Thee?" The quotations and illus- 
trations are chiefly from Augustine, Bernard, 
and Gregory. The Eucharistic doctrine is, of 
course, full Transubstantiation: "It is a great 
marvel that by virtue of Christ's words bread is 
turned into God's Body and wine into His Blood." 
" The doctrine of Holy Church is: that in this 
blessed sacrament by special miracle of God 
above nature the colour, the savour, and other 
accIdents of bread and wine . . . are without 
the substance that was before the consecration." 


John of Fidanza was born at Bagnarea in the 
Papal States in 1221. He was at an early age 
destined by his mother for the Church, and is 
said to have received the cognomen of Bonaven- 
tura from St. Francis of Assisi, who performed 
0:1 him a wonderful cure. He entered the Fran- 
ciscan Order in his 22nd year, and is said to 
have studied at Paris, probably under John of 
Rochelle, to whose chair he succeeded in 1253. 
Three years before that his fame had gained for 
him permission to lecture on the SCllleJlCf., and 
in 1225 he was made doctor. So high was his 
reputation for brilliancy of intellect and purity 
of mind t:::lt in the following year he was made 
General of his Order. He at once set himself 
to introduce stricter discipline, and by his mild 
regulations s Icceeded in effecting much in that 
direction. H 
 was an advocate of Asceticism, 
and a strong supporter of monasticism as the 
ideal life. By his orders Roger Bacon was 
interiiicted from lecturing at Oxford, and com- 
pelled to put himself under the surveillance of 
the Order at Paris. He was instrumental in the 
election of Pope Gregory X., who rewarded him 
with the title of Cardinal aad Bishop of Albano, 
and insisted on his presence at the great Council 
of Lyons in the year 1274. At this meeting he 
died. Bonaventura's character s::ems not un- 
worthy of the title "Doctor Seraphian," be- 
stowed on him by his contemporaries, nor of 
the place assigned to him by Dante in his 
l'flrrldi.u. He was formally canonized in 1482, 
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by Pope Sixtus IV. His works were arranged 
in the Lyons edition in 7 vols. folio. 


WILLIAM SINCLAIR. 


.. Th(' 'Iirrollr of flu.' Bh......Ptf L.\ f of J('!'u (,hn
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KALENDER-INKUNABELN. 


T HIS handsome collection of thirty-two 
facsimiles of 15th Century Book Adver- 
tisements, excellently edited by Herr Konrad 
Burger, forms an admirable pendant to the 
.. Hundert Ka1ender Inkunabeln," edited a year 
or two ago by Dr. Haebler. In the nature 
of things single sheets are much more exposed 
to destruction than books, and the larger their 
size the more quickly and completely are they 
likely to disappear. Of most of the advertise- 
ments here reproduced only single copies are 
now kno.vn and to have provided a permanent 
record of them, available in all parts of the 
world, is thus an excellent service to the study 
of the history of printing and publishing. 
Many of these advertisements were, of course, 
already well known. To some of them attention 
was drawn in the first number of this Magazine. 
But several new ones have been discovered of 
recent years, and some of these are of excep- 
tional interest. Although it is only in manu- 
script, the first place may be given to the priced 
list of 19 books printed by Sweynheym and 
Pannartz, at Rome, in the years 1468 to 1471. 
In the petition of the printers to the Pope in 
1472 (conveniently reproduced here from their 
edition of De Lyra, though not strictly an 
advertisement) we already possessed a full list of 
their books and the number of copies (mostly 
275) printed of each of them. Now for 19 out 
of the 28 different works this information is 
completed by a list of the prices at which they 
were sold. These are given in ducats which 
contained a weight of gold slightly less than 
half-a-sovereign. A Lucan cost one ducat, a 
Virgil two, a Cæsar 2f, an Apuleius 3, a Strabo 
4, the De Civitate Dei of S. Augustine 5, a 
Livy 7, Pliny's Natural History 8, a Bible 10. 
Thus a Bible cost a weight of gold equivalent 
to [.4 15s., and that with the purchasing power 
of money much greater than it is now. If 
Sweynheym and Pannartz had been able to sell 
all that they printed they should have done 
well, but only about half a dozen of their ven- 
tures went into second editions, and unsold 


copies were so numerous that the poor printers 
are described as struggling' sub tanto cartharum 
fasce', beneath so great a load of paper! 
Another very interesting advertisement, not 
hitherto known to us, consists of a pull of two 
pages of the fine Euclid published in 1482, with 
the note at the end, "Imprimetur Venetiis per 
magistrum Erhardum rotdolt de Augusta,"- 
this will be printed at Veni<:e by Master Erhard 
Ratdolt of Augsburg. Gerard Leeu, again, in an- 
nouncing his edition of the romance of Melusine 
(Gouda, 1491), gives a sample illustration. No 
other publishers seem to have made much effort 
to catch the eye of possible purchasers. There 
is very little attempt at display, and often, 
especially in the early advertisements of single 
books, much medieval Latin has to be read before 
the name of the book can be discovered. But it is 
not too much to say that everyone of these thirty- 
two advertisements has its own special interest, 
and thanks are due to Herr Burger and his pub- 
lisher for the excellent way in which they are 
here reproduced. 


A. W. POLLARD. 


Bl1t..'IIII.ill.ll('raIl7Ri
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A SPANISH JADE. 


A REALLY new novel -to be redundant - 
is as rare as a black tulip or a blue dia- 
mond. 
Is it because Italy is worked out that Mr. 
Hewlett has transgressed its borders or because 
desirous of attempting a new manner he makes 
more insistant its fresh air by bringing into his 
landscape pastures new? 
Some of the characters have affinities. Man- 
vers, the young man who strays into scrapes, is 
related to Mr. Meredith's clean-faced English- 
men. Gil Peres is Mr. Jingle in Clip" and 
beaver but with humour rather than effrontery 
as his U fll'
'" s,s(rmt'." 
Gil Peres will serve Manvers he will have 
only English spoken be ween them; reason why 
" You know what they say- them Jil"',!/Ì""' ! 
They say God Almighty 'e maka this world in 
Latin -ver' fine for thata big job. Whata come 
next! Adamo 'e love his lady in Espanish - 
esplendid for make a woman love. That old 
snaka 'e speak to 'er in French that persuade 
'er too much. Then Eva she esplain in Italian - 
ver' soft espeech. Adamo 'e say, that all righta, 
Then God Almighty 'ver savage. 'E turn roun' 
on them two. 'E say, that be blowed 'e say in 
English. They understan' 'im too much. Be- 
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lieve me is the best for you an' me sir. All 
people understan' that espeech." 
The plot of the story can be dismissed in a 
phrase It serves its purpose. And when we 
read Mr. Hewlett we do not look for a plot. 
The best piece of work he ever did, " Earthwork 
out ot Tuscany," has no plot; and has there 
been better writing of its sort ever done in 
English? 
The quaint abrupt clumsiness of Gil Peres is 
a most tactfully chosen foil to the stately 
ease of the story-telling at once sensuous and 
restrained in which the carefully simple word 
is so full and rich in quality and feeling. The 
jade herself is a splendid creature well worthy 
of a place in Mr. Hewlett's gallery of heroines. 
It is with something of gratitude that we recollect 
that this book follows" The fool errant." Is it 
not likely that Mr. Hewlett touched bottom 
there, and will ere long give us again writing of 
the fine and subtle charm of Quattrocentisteria 
and characters as sweet and loveable as Bettina? 
A word of praise should be given to the pic- 
torial end papers and other illustrations by 
William Hyde. 


KENNETH H. MURCHISON. 


".\ =-'pani..h Jadf',.' fl., .11allJ"ic,' 11,'" Jptt. Va..sd] &. (. 'c. &.. 


Noble Criticism. 


S AINTE Beuve, in his Note.. et Pell..ée
, says 
" Great things may be accomplished in 
our days, great discoveries for example, great 
enterprises; but these do not give greatness to 
our epoch. Greatness is shown especially in 
its point of departure, in its flexibility, in its 
thought. It is these latter, as shown in the 
writings of those who, if not crowned, stand 
on the steps of the throne of the age, less rare, 
less extravagant in thought and expression, and 
more typical of their day and generation than 
those whom genius has set apart, that Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke discovers for us in this book- 
lover's book.! 
To speak praise of Mr. Stopford Brooke 
smacks of impertinence; 'tis like patronising the 
immortals; with him, at any rate in our age is 
the unchallengable verdict -his is an assured 
and acknowledged court from which there is no 
appeal. These aiti'll/e. on poets who are but of 
yesterday the great yesterday of which too is 
Mr. Brooke, though still with us in the stale and 
dusty hours of the new forenoon, are charged 
with the sympathy that comes only of full know- 
ledge and ripe experience. 
Clough the ascetic, he of the Homeric hexa- 
meter (though Mr. Brooks doesn't enthuse 


thereupon) the sincere kind, gentle, struggling 
angel-child; Arnold the detached sceptical, 
sorrowing priest of "sweetness and light;" 
Rossetti the sensuous mystic symbolist artist 
realist; and Morris the fighting rough-voiced, 
rough bearded, Bersarker, Chaucer, maker of all 
beautiful things: these are all in the book and 
the judgments are pronounced and the laws 
delivered by the Sainte Beuve of our own day. 
Very deliberate and judicial is the essay on 
Arnold, but the most sympathetic and enthusi- 
astic writing is on Morris. An interesting point 
which Mr. Stopford Brooke makes prominent is 
the love of detail which Morris showed in his 
romances. That Morris felt this in other arts 
is shown in his address to the students of the 
Birmingham Art School in 1894, in which he 
avers his preference for mediæval tapestry, etc., 
because of the crowding into the foreground of 
the incidents of the picture. Not less was that 
same crowding of interest and incident typical 
of the busy fullness of his life. 


1.-F(l1lr PoN..: (,ICIII
h, .\11111111, nll
"'l'tti. 
[mli... B.\. 
:-'tol)fm",l \. Brnnk" Sil. l
aa(' Pitman, 61-0. 1I('t. 


The Out-Faring Voyager. 
T HAT interest in name and place which 
stretches out to the uttermost parts of 
the earth is not, at any rate to-day, in danger of 
starving. An ever-enlarging conception of what 
is meant by the Britains over sea, and a quicken- 
ing desire for more accurate knowledge of the 
nations we jostle in traffic and discovery abroad 
have a natural result in the rapidly-increasing 
number of books of description and travel. 
If the" Australia "I of Dr. W. H. Lang is 
typical of the "Romance of Empire" series, 
the enterprising house of T. C. and E. C. Jack 
ought to achieve in it a striking success. The 
style of the writer has the crisp verve of the 
alert journaiist, but also shows the broad view 
and comprehensive handling of the scholar. 
For whom the book is particularly intended is 
something of a puzzle. The only hint to a 
solution that can be given here is that it has 
been submitted to three generations in a single 
family, and each has pronounced it "very good." 
The pictures are like the text, strong in colour, 
fully charged with life and movement, and with- 
out the least touch of amateurishness. If any 
special recommendation can be given for this 
excellent book it is that it would be most accept- 
able as a present or prize for boys and girls of 
all ages. 
"The English People Overseas"
 is an attempt 
to present in a single work the growth and 
development of the Dominions which acknow- 
ledge the British raj. The need for such a book 
will be generally acknowledged, and though the 
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present work has its limitations it achieves a 
very considerable success. Mr. Tilby has wisely 
resisted the natural temptation of giving pro- 
minence to the martial and spectacular, and has 
rather given place to the peaceful development 
of society and institutions. 
Each chapter is prefaced with a list of 
authorities consulted, but it may be questioned 
whether histories such as Macaulay, Froude, 
or even Green should come under this head; 
chronicles and documents, though less vivid, 
at least come nearer to the facts. 
Mr. Tilby falls into a too common error on 
page 65, where, in dealing with Republican 
England, he says: .. The army triumphed; but 
behind the army stood the Puritans; the soldiers 
themselves were Puritan. The Government 
was officially Puritan." 
The Parliament army was certainly not 
Puritan, or it would never have carried out 
Pride's purge or executed the King. It was 
very largely composed of Sectaries, Brownists 
and Baptists and the like, to whom in Milton's 
words: 
I. Xev. 1-1['(""".\ t("r i.... hut 0'" Jlri....t \\ rit larll:(>. 


Mr. Tilby promises Volume II. of the work 
for 190;}. It is to be hoped that he will receive 
encouragement in his labours in the deserved 
success of V olume I. 
To have a single volume monograph- 
compact, veracious with adequate illustration, 
bibliography and index of each of the great 
British Colonies, would mean a great saving of 
time and trouble to many people, and on the 
face of it would be worth while. 
Just such a monograph is the "Book of 
Ceylon,":! of H. W. Cave, a substantial book of 
nearly seven hundred pages, epitomising every- 
thing that the ordinary (and extraordinary) man 
can want to know about this lovely island. 
The multitudinous illustrations, generally 
small, but most useful, are reproductions of 
photographs taken by Mr. Cave. All through 
the book bears the mark of the keen man of 
affairs, who knows his work, and wishes to tell 
his story in the most straightforward way and 
with least waste of words. 
.. From Peking to Mandalay"
 is the record 
of a journey through the wildest and least 
known regions of South Western China. 
No Englishman had previously visited these 
countries, in which are the highest spots in- 
habited by man. The journey was undertaken 
as late as 1906, and instances not only the 
possibility of comparatively easy travel ill 
j"l/'/ib". i/(lÌ<ielillllt, when the traveller is sym- 
pathetic and resourceful, but also the advisability 
of such persons being the first to come into 
touch with foreigners. 


The writer's intimate knowledge o( ChÎnese 
is shown in the racy and interesting stories 
from Chinese folklore, which are here given in 
English for the first time. 
.. Servia and the Servians ..:, is a book to be 
altogether commended, for it has the rare merits 
of felicitous selection as well as presentation of 
facts. 
M. Mijatovich, the former Servian Minister 
at the Court of St. James, writes with know- 
knowledge of and sincere attachment to his 
fatherland, but without any surrender of the 
attitude of the critic. 
The result is an interesting and informing 
book a book of racy humour and moving 
pathos, and giving an intimate introduction to a 
nationality which has been well named "The 
Irish of the Balkans." 
Folk lore, music, religion, and jokes all find 
place here, but one selection must suffice: 
On what good terms the Servians and their 
patron saints are may be judged from the belief 
that beginning on Easter Sunday for seven 
days whoever dies in that time can go straight 
to heaven - of whatever nature his life on earth 
has been. 
The reason is that on Easter Sunday the old 
gatekeepers, St. Peter and St. Elijah, rejoicing 
in the Resurrection, take a little more wine 
than is good for them, and it takes a week to 
sleep it off. 
As according to Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Selous is 
the last of big-game hunters, it is in the nature 
of thmgs that he must be alluded to as Nimrod. 
That once got over there need be no further 
worry about names or allusions. In" African 
Nature Notes and Reminiscences "01 Mr. Selous 
contributes to the stock of zoological knowledge 
his very valuable observations on the big game 
of Africa in the natural habitat. The headings 
of some of the chapters will suffice to indicate 
the interesting nature of these most precise and 
accurately noted observations" Protective color- 
ation" and the influence of environment on 
living organisms; extinction and diminution of 
game in South Africa; Notes on the tse-tse fly; 
The bushmen of the interior of South Africa. 
From a scientific point of view no less than on 
account of the interest of the book this is one of 
the most important publications of the season, 
and for a wet day in a country house, when even 
golf must wait and talking is unwelcome, this 
excellent book will be first-rate company. 


1.-" AU"itnt.lia," .,,- HI. \\. H. LallI{. T. (' awl H. V. 
Jack. lj.... 
2.-"Tlu' Fnl!li..h P,,-'()plc (ht.....t IS. \. ".HUt l'ilh)-. 
.....-aluoi-. Griftit II:,. 1:1.... Ilt't. 
.t. "Tht. Book of ('('\Ion," hy lIt-n..) \\. Ca\I' . a
..ell 
and Cn. I:!". 1I(,t. 
I. . FIPIllI)('kiH
 tn 
[all,lalu
:' U. l'. JUllllfòtoli. ".-'.. 
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.
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:-\._u 8('1\ ia and tlw 
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l
aa(' Pitman. 1 'i.... lief. . 
''-
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David Christie Murray. 
Messrs. Hurst & Blackett have done well in 
reissuing the frankly original essays whieh the 
late David Christie Murray contributed to "The 
Referee,"! under the pseudonym of Merlin. The 
vigorous though sympathetic personality of the 
essayist is betrayed in the whole gamut of these 
diverse writings. 


The Unionist Creed of To-day. 
The really excellent synopsis of the Unionist 
faith as delivered unto this younger generation 
by its prophets, which is published as "The New 
Order,"2 is precisely the kind of publication to 
win the esteem of friend and the respect of foe. 
It is too late in the day to quarrel about names 
the schoolmaster is abroad, and it will be the 
educative forces of the future that will in the 
long run win. We congratulate the editor and 
his colleagues on this most useful book. 


Saint George. 
We are coming slowly but surely into our in- 
heritance as Englishmen, and not the least of our 
rightful possessions is a saint. 
Despite the machinations of sceptic historian 
and perverse essayist, there still remain the 
faithful who, in the face of lack of evidence insist 
on a worthy Saint George as our patron, and the 
two books
 on the subject both make the most 
of it. 
The very useful series of illustrations in 
Miss Bulley's book are finely produced, and 
will be of use to scholar or artist interested in the 
saint and his story.
 
Father Campion. 
Most English people know Fox's Book of 
Martyrs. It is right they should, and know it 
well, but as a corrective against any extremist 
views that might result therefrom a glance at 
the other side would be most salutary. "A briefe 
historie of the glorious martyrdom of twelve 
reverend priests, Father Edmund Campion and 
his companions". is as a seven teeth century 
critic said a princely grave and flourishing 
piece of exquisite natural English. 


Messrs. Cassell's" Royal Academy":' is by 
far the best of the various publications repro- 
ducing this year's pictures. The size of the 
page permits plates capable of expressing some 
detail, and the quality of the reproduction itself 
is the best possible. We heartily recommend 
it. 


Shelley. 
Perhaps the most interesting of quite 
recent books is the l.etter. {rom Perc!! Il!!HH/ie 
-"/i/'lle!! to laizl/bet/i Hitcheller, edited and published 
by that old lover of Shelley, Mr. Bertram 
Dobell. It is true that it is not altogether an ew 
book, for the letters are reprinted from a scarce 
privately printed edition produced by Mr. T. J. 
Wise, who transcribed the original letters. 
Shelley's lovers (and who is not one ?) need not 
fear for their love. These letters represent 
Shelley in his most intI' ansigeant and difficul 
period, when his theories and style alike were 
often crude; but nowhere in them is there any 
lowering of his ideals or any abnegation of that 
" intuition of the supreme value of love which 
was the substance of Shelley's soul." The 
letters about Hogg's treachery at York, when 
he tried to seduce Harriet, and Shelley " hoped 
soon to convince him how lovely virtue was," 
and that describing his rejection of the ;[2,000 
a year with the entail, have long been known; 
but in this volume we have a continuous picture 
of his mind. 
There are some letters by Harriet in the set, 
and it is amusing to notice how exactly she has 
caught Shelley's tone; but indeed there is food 
for laughter on almost every page, were it not that 
the sense of overhanging fate is always present 
in the minds of those who know how the story 
was to end. 


Messrs. Routledge have added to their series 
of" Wayfaring Books" a volume of selections 
from Carlyle. 6 The usefulness of such a book 
depends very largely on the index which in this 
case is well done, the arrangement of quotations 
being under such headings as Transcendental, 
Didactic, Heroic, etc. The handy size and 
pleasing get-up of the volume should recom- 
mend it to a large public. 
THE BIBLIOPHILE. 
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Our Philatelic Editor. 


NEW ISSUES. 


'ANTIGUA. The current series has now 
been augmented 
by the 1 - value 
on the new mul- 
tiple watermark 
paper, chalk 
surface. The 
illustration 
given is to show 
the design only. 
One shilling 
purple and 
ultramarine 
watermark mul- 
tiple crown and C.A. on chalk surfaced paper, 
perforated 14. 
We might state here for the benefit of the 
uninitiated that in addition to this special 
Antigua "picture" series the ordinary Lee- 
ward Island stamps bearing the King's Head 
are in use concurrently in this and other Islands 
of the group. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. Since our 
notice last month respecting the newly issued 5 
centavo stamp, another value is to hand, point- 
ing to the fact that new values will appear from 
time to time as stocks on hand become exhausted. 
- the new comer the 2 centavos is printed in 
dull brown on thin paper, with the usual rayed 
sun watermark and perforated 13!. 
In our last article a little error crept into the 
description, which 
should have read" The 
head is that of General 
San Martin, but from 
a much younger por- 
trait than that formerly 
used." This descrip- 
tion also applies to the 
present stamp, and the 
illustration is to show 
design only. 


D ft.JTlhlA 


,5 


CAYMAN: ISLANDS. The stamp-issuing 
industry does not lanquish in these little Islands, 
but we hope matters 
have reached finality 
for some time to come. 
The above illustration 
is for desIgn only of 
the values of the 
"postage and revenue" 
series now to hand, 
viz., 2
d. ultramarine 
on white multiple 
watermark, ordinary paper, 3d. brown on yellow 
multiple crown and C.A, chalk surfaced paper, 
4d. black (name and value in red) on the same 
yellow paper, Is. black on green single water- 
mark crown and C.A. chalk surfaced paper, and 
10s. dark green on the same paper as the Is., 
but value and name in red. 



 C
MAN ISLAN
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GIBRAL TAR. The long one pound stamp 
has now been issued on the multiple watermark 
chalk surfaced paper excepting the paper it is 
exactly like its predecessor. One pound lilac - 
value in black, on red paper watermark mul- 
tiple crown and C.A, perforated 14. 


\; 


HA YTI. Owing to 
livery ofthe new series 
of stamps that are still 
lying in New York 
pending payment of 
the amount due by the 
Haytian Government, 
recourse is again made 
to surcharging the 
higher values for use 
as 1 and 2 centavo 
stamps, for which 
there is a considerable 
use in the Island. 
The present surcharges in no way differ 
from those hitherto recorded, so that the above 
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illustration for the 1 
cent. will show the 
exact style of over- 
print for that value, 
the stamps now 
operated on being the 
10 centavos and 20 
centavos, the issue 
being 1 centavo on 10 
centavos red brown 
and 2 centavos on 20 
centavos orange. 
Collectors might do worse than get these whilst 
current they are perfectly bonâ fide and may be 
withdrawn at any time. 
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PERSIA. Last month we had the pleasure 
of chronicling the forerunners of a really re- 
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spectable series for this country, and now fur- 
nish particulars of the remainder of the series. 
Like the stamp above illustrated, all the 
values 13 chahi and upwards are finely engraved 
on steel, giving a most excellent likeness of the 
reigning Shah. Values and colours are: 13 
chahi deep blue, 26 chahi pale red brown, 1 kran 
vermilion, 2 krans dark green, 3 krans pale 
blue,4 krans yellow, and 5 krans dark brown. 
They are all printed on unwatermarked paper of 
good substance and perforated 11 to 11
. As a 
tail piece to this series the "lion" issue of 1903 
has been resuscitated with two additional values, 
viz., 6 and 11 chahi, but all printed on pale blue 
paper instead of white paper as formerly. The 
illustration is for design only. The series as 
issued consists of 1 chahi violet, 2 chahi slate, 
3 chahi deep green, 6 chahi carmine, and 11 
chahi brown, all on pale blue paper. 
PARAGUAY.- This country has a further 
batch of more or less provisional stamps to 


chronicle, viz., a 3ð 
centavo in pale lilac of 
the 1904 type (as illus- 
trated), and several of 
the official stamps, 
some printed in 
colours other than 
catalogued and im- 
printed with a lower 
value and inscription, 
for use as ordinary 
postage stamps, viz., Habilitado en 5 centavos 
the word official being cancelled with black 
bars. The stamps so operated on are the 10 
centavos yellow brown, 30 centavos grey blue, 
and sky blue, 60 centavos deep fawn, and 60 
centavos deep brown. These are all available 
for postage as 5 centavo stamps, and are per- 
forated simple and compound anything between 
11 and 12. 
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SOUDAN. The 5 piastre stamphas now been 
issued on the new 
multiple watermark 
star and crescent 
paper it is exactly 
the same as its pre- 
decessor except for 
the difference in 
watermark 5 pias- 
tres brown and 
green, watermark, 
r.1ultiple star and 
crescent, perforated 
14. The illustration 
is to show design only. 
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STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. The recently 
issued 4 cent. stamp, 
scarlet on white, has been 
changed to lilac, in other 
respects there is no dif- 
ference in design or paper; 
4 cents. lilac on ordinary 
multiple crown and C.A. 
paper, perforated 14. 
We understand that the 
change in colour is ne- 
cessitated owing to the rise in Exchange,3 cents 
being approximately the equivalent of a penny 
" all red" value now. 
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T HE Société du Mercure de France pursues 
its laudable policy of publishing new docu- 
ments concerning great men ot letters. Their last 
book is in two parts, and has been edited by 
M. Léon Séché. It consists of the correspond- 
ence of Hortense Allart de Meritens with Sainte 
Beuve, Chateau briand, B..ranger, Lamennais. 
George Sand, and others. One volume consists 
of her unpublished letters to Sainte Beuve, the 
other a work by M. Séché, fully illustrated by 
documents, of her relations with her great con- 
temporaries. M. Séché in this work is following 
up his eatlier Cunrspumltll/cr il/fdile de Suil/le 
Relive aver .1let lItldll",e J"ste Olit.i, r de l.a"
(lIl"
. 
It would be no bad thing if we could 
have in England some series of publications 
similar in scope and intention to these I,tmlrs 
,I'llistv;,e Ro""mlllllte. The Société, however, 
does not confine its work to France. Another 
of their volumes has just come to hand, shewing 
pleasantly the new French interest in foreign 
literature. This is M. Léon Bazalgette's W,dt 
Whit"""" I'H..lIIl1&e et sm, IF.ltvre, a close study of 
the "good gray poet," and a revelation to 
French readers of American poetry, which to 
them has hitherto chiefly consisted of Edgar 
Allan Poe. 


It should be mentioned that the price of the 
Mercure volumes is 7fr. 50 a volume, which, con- 
sidering the excellence of their print and paper, 
combined with their literary value, should earn 
for the Société the gratitude of all bibliophiles. 


The Grolier Club of New York has erected 
a monument to its eponymous hero by repub- 
lishing Le Roux de Lincy's Je,,,, Groliu, Rr- 
rhac/le. SI'" .., Vie et ""B IF.It,'reB. revised and 
translated into English. Le Roux's book, 
which appeared in 1866, contained a catalogue 
of Grolier's Library, so far as it could be re- 
constructed, with notes of the modern homes of 
his books. M. Ie Baron Roger de Portalis, who 
edits Le Roux for the Club, has brought this 
catalogue up to date, but leaves untouched the 
life of Grolier. The volume, like all the Grolier 


Club's publications, has everything handsome 
about it, including twelve coloured plates of 
bindings executed for Grolier, all chosen from 
among the sixty-five splendid specimens in the 
Bibliothèque Nationale. 


Two volumes of importance in English literary 
history are on the verge of publication. Both 
are continuations. The first is the second volume 
of Henslowe's Diary, containing Mr. W. W. 
Greg's commentary, and is plentifully supplied 
with tables of reference. This work, combined 
with the Malone Society's printed transcript 
from the City series of Rellte",bnll"itl, makes 
much ofthe documentary material for the history 
of the Elizabethan stage accessible to the en- 
quirer. 


The other volume is the fourth of Mr. R. B. 
McKerrow's edition of Nash, and consists of 
notes, highly condensed and scholarly ,i lVI/I faSRe,.. 
They embody the results of Mr. McKerrow's 
work, extending now over some years, on that 
Elizabethan literary swash-buckler, who is shown 
to have been as large a translator and borrower 
as most of his contemporaries. These two books 
are published by Mr. Frank Sidgwick, though 
the f'Jrmer, for the sake of uniformity with the 
first volume, bears Mr. A. H. Bullen's imprint. 
We wish Mr. Sidgwick all success in carrying 
on the fine tradition of literary and bibliograph- 
ical taste which has hitherto distinguished his 
firm. 


All lovers of bookbinding should pay a visit 
to the premises of Messrs. J. & E. Bumpus, Ltd., 
350, Oxford Street, W., to view the superb col- 
lection of replicas of the most celebrated speci- 
mens of the Art of Bookbinding, from the 12th 
to the 18th Century, embracing examples of the 
work of the Mearnes, the Nuns of Little 
Gidding, the Grolier School, Clovis Eve, Le 
Gascon, etc. The Exhibition is most interest- 
ing, and will well repay an extended visit, 
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THE second half of the season, commencing 
shortly after Easter, is, as a general rule, 
the most important. It opened at Messrs. 
Hodgson's, with a sale of Rare and Valuable 
Books, which included the library of the late 
Rev. J. W. van Roets, of Hampstead. The 
following were amongst the more noteworthy 
items: Extra-iIIustrated copies of Sandby's 
History of the Royal Academy, 1862, 2 vols., 
morocco, 3 guineas; and Bingham's Marriages 
of the Bourbons, 1890, 2 vols., morocco, [.4 
17s. 6d., the former containing 70 extra plates, 
and the latter 60; Fraser's Magazine, 1830 to 
1865, 72 vols., [.6; Roscoe's Novelists' Library, 
1831-3, 19 vols., complete set in original cloth, 
uncut, [.8 15s.; "an unusually extensive and 
fine collection of First Editions of Dickens," 
mostly bound in moroccO, by Riviere (52 lots 
sold as one) [.130; a fine set, in original boards, 
uncut, of Thackeray's Our Street, Dr. Birch, 
The Kickleburys, and Titmarsh, all first editions, 
with coloured plates by the author, [.14 5s. ; 
Thackeray's Comic Tales and Sketches, 2 vols., 
first edition, original cloth, uncut, [.7 17s. 6d. ; 
Thackeray's Essay on Cruikshank, with 87 
extra i1Iustrations, 1883, [.4 2s. 6d., Auto- 
graphed Presentation Copy of Cruikshank's 
Hop-o-'my- Thumb, original green wrappers, 
[.5 17s. 6d.; Poems by Two Brothers 
[Tennyson], 1827, original boards, uncut, 
[.27 lOs.; Alfred Tennyson's Poems, chiefly 
lyrical, 1830, original boards, uncut, with addi- 
tions in manuscript by A. C. L. d' Arblay, [.3 10s.; 
Poems by Alfred Tennyson, 1842, 2 vols., origi- 
nal boards, uncut, [.11 10s.; an immaculate 
copy, with Pickering imprint, of Swinburne's 
Queen Mother, &c., 1860, in original cloth, 
uncut, [.32 ; Spenser's Shepheardes Calendar, 
Kelmscott Press, 1896, one of six vellum copies, 
[.9 17s. 6d.; Japanese vellum copies of Jacobs' 
Fairy Tales, 5 vols., 1890-92, [.4, and Tudor 
translation of Froissart, 1901,6 vols., [.3 12s. 6d.; 
Cunningham's Nell Gwyn, 1852, with 60 extra 


i1Iustrations, morocco, [.4 7s. 6d.; Dr. Lipp- 
mann's series of 500 Facsimiles of Choice 
Woodcuts and Copperplates (scrt, n' ./'i.<.). Hulill, 
1889-99, in 10 portfolios, [.26. The Coloured 
Plate Books made very fair prices, as usual, 
those of a sporting nature being especially suc- 
cessful : Apperley's Life of a Sportsman, first 
edition, original red cloth, [.18; Rawstorne's 
Gamonia, 1837, original morocco, [.8 12s. 6d. ; 
Surtees' Mr. Sponge, in 13 parts, as issued, 
[.8 2s. 6d.; Surtees' Handley Cross, in 17 parts, 
some wrappers frayed, [.8 17s. 6d. ; Mitford's 
Johnny Newcome in the Navy, 1819, original 
boards, uncut, [.5 7s. 6d.; Combe's Life of 
NapoleC'n, 1817, little defectIve, calf, [.4 12s. 6d. ; 
Combe's English Dance of Death, and Dance of 
Life, 1815-17, yellow cloth, uncut, 3 vols., [.10. 
The Vicar of Wakefield, 1823, cloth, uncut: 
[.9 5s. ; D'Oyley's Tom Raw the Griffin, 1828, 
cloth, uncut, [.4; Egan's Life of an Actor, 1825, 
boards, uncut, binding broken, [.7. On the 
whole an attractive sale, with many of those 
standard works in general literature for which 
Messrs. Hodgson's rooms are noted. 
The sale at Messrs. Puttick and Simpson's, on 
April 30th and May 1st, included the library of the 
late Mr. Joseph Grego, of caricature fame. Manyof 
the items were part of his equipment for his 
compilations on the history of Caricature and 
Caricaturists. Cruikshank and coloured plate 
books were prominent. Challoner Smith's British 
Mezzotinto Portraits, 4 vols., with plates, [.27; 
Symonds' Benvenuto CelIini, 2 vols., first edition, 
[.5; Geneste's Account of the English Stage, 
10 vols., [.4 10s.; Apperley's Jack Mytton, 1851, 
[.5; Apperley's Life of a Sportsman, first edition, 
imperfect. [.9 IOs.; Rawstorne's Gamonia, 1837, 
with 10 out of 15 plates, [.3 7s. 6d.; George 
Cruikshank's Humourist, 4 vols., original boards, 
uncut, not all first editions, [.14 5s.; AIken 
books as follows: Sporting Sketches, containinj;" 
plain and coloured plates, [.9 15s.; Ideas, 1827, 
42 coloured plates, [.49; Sporting Discoveries, 
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1817, 6 coloured plates. [.3; Symptoms of being 
Amused, 1822, 34 plates only, [.2 4s.; Qualified 
Horses, 1815, 7 plates, [.12; and Sporting Scrap 
Book, 1824, 7 guineas. Romney's Life, by 
Hayley, 1809, [.4 IOs.; Marvy's Sketches after 
English Lanscape Painters, with nO'lices by 
Thackeray, first edition, 4 guineas; Mr. Grego's 
Album of Thackerayana Lithographs, [.5; Col- 
lection of Henry Irving Cuttings and Portraits, 
[.7; Berners' Treatise of Fysshynge, 1880, with 
10 original water-colour drawings by Richard 
Doyle, [.19 5s.; Foreign Field Sports, 1813-14, 
[.3; a series of 38 water-colour Drawings of 
Sea-port Towns, etc. (? by Rowlandson), [.40; 
a series of 45 water-colour Drawings of Spanish 
scenes by Marcus Stone, [.45. At the same 
rooms on April 14th, an immaculate uncut copy 
of Shelley's Adonais, first edition, Fis". 1821, 
made [.165. 
A miscellaneous sale, mostly anonymous 
properties, included some very good lots at 
Sotheby's, May 11th-13th. Burney's Camilla, 
5 vols., first edition, an immaculate uncut copy, 
in original wrappers, [.4 5s.; Fielding's Amelia, 
4 vols., first edition, original calf, 5 guineas; 
Acosta's Naturall and Morall Historie of the 
East and West Indies, 1604, 5 guineas; Dame 
Barnes' Gentleman's Acadamie, 1595, [.19; 
Franchieres' La Fauconnerie, !',I..;", 1585, 
[.12 10s., Vancouver's Voyage to the North 
Pacific, 1798, 3 vols., morocco, by Kalthoeber, 
[.15; Original Autograph MSS. of Sermons by 
Gilbert White, four, averaging [.10 each; Fuch- 
sius' Herbal (Latin), 8""/.,, 1542, [.43; Holmes' 
Academy of Armoury, ('J,nlo, 1688, [.10 15s.; 
Kip's Nouveau Tht'âtre de la Grande Bretagne, 
1724-28.5 vols.. [.3410s.; Linschoten'sVoyages, 
1598, [.20 10s.; Miller's Gardener's Dictionary, 


extra illustrated. 1807, [.15 5s.; Raleigh's History 
of the World, 1614-17, contemporary morocco, 
[.7; Gray, the poet's copy of Linnaei Flora 
Suecica, 1755, [.5; Gray's Odes, first edition, 
original boards, [.5 7s. 6d.; La Fontaine's Fables 
Choisies, Oudry's Fine Edition, 1755-59, 4 vols., 
Papier d'Hollande, [.15; Barbour's Robert 
Bruce, ["/i,,.. 1616, an excessively rare edition, 
[.15; Napier's Rabdologie, /,dill.. 1617, [.4 10s.; 
Napier's Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis Des- 
criptio, /.'dill.. 1614, [.7; Huntar's Treatise of 
Weights, &c., /,dill.. 1624, [.3 5s.; Coxe's De- 
scription of Carolana, 1741, [.6 15s.; Waller's 
Poems, first authorized edition, 1664, [.4 5s.; 
Milton's Paradise Lost, first edition, with seventh 
title-page, [.26 IOs.; another copy, fourth title- 
page, [.18 10s.; Milton's Of True Religion, 1673, 
first edition, [.6; a damaged copy of the only 
4to. of the Taming of the Shrew, 1631, [.15; 
William Collins' Odes, 1747, [.6 5s.; Goldsmith's 
The Traveller, 1765, first edition, morocco, 
[.19 IOs., The Deserted Village, 1770, first edition, 
morocco, [.26 10s.; Johnson's London, and 
Vanety of Human Wishes, first editions, 5 
guineas and [.5 10s. respectively; Keats' Lamia, 
first edition, morocco, gilt top, [.18 5s.; Lamb's 
Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., first edition, 
morocco, [.19 10s,; Quarles' Emblems, 1635, 
first edition, [.5 7s. 6d; Maria F. Rossetti's In 
Morte di Guendalina Talbot, 1841, only a few 
copies privately printed, [.6 15s.; Drummond of 
Hawthornden's Flowers of Sion, T'dw 1630, [.7. 
It appears that the sale of Lord Amherst of 
Hackney's books is further postponed. One 
portion will be sold early next season, and 
another portion next spring. In the meantime 
they may be disposed of ell b/"r 


'. \11 P()(>ts !oìiuf{ for profit or (l('liJ(ht. 
-Ir" Poetica.-HoR-\CF. 
T HE da
 ha!' 
 thousand cares an<' night brings rest. 
Yet birds rise to greet the dawn from cosiest nest, 
A myriad times they fly. and flying sing. 
Circling the summer sky with untired wing. 
So many flights of song for one reply. 
Is it thine little trembling bird, make sure or die? 
I f not. when days are dark, nights cold and long. 
Thy heart win lose its JOY. thy YOice its song. 
Sweet singer! wherefore all this rapturous flight. 
This joyous ecstasy in life and light. 
If but to perish in the first cold night? 
Were it not best to slumber on for aye. 
N or ever waken to such trt"acherous day) 
Strange that no singer lived. but answers- Nay. 
By 
h..... J. :-'. B..u) \ 
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ON THE CARDS. 


"The Picture Post Card craze is becoming an insistent nuisance. Something ought to be 
done to suppress it." Daily Paper. 


Y OU rail, sir, at this picture post-card craze, 
It's cheap vulgarity, you say, mislikes you, 
You heap upon it every scathing phrase 
That strikes you. 
You say it's passing decent bounds; It is. 
That shops here, there, and everywhere, all 
show it 
Full of eyesores and modern instances. 
I know it. 


I, also, stigmatise as passing vile 
That myriad portraiture, consisting mainly 
Of actresses (so called) who smile and smile 
Inanely. 
With you I shudder at, and damn offhand 
The wit that lures the loiterer's bulging eyeball; 
With you the topographic views I brand 
As libel. 


Thus far I'm yours. Approve I every time 
The righteous wrath that surges up within you; 
But when you advocate suppression I'm 
Agin you. 
Perpend. Have you, sir, never known the strife 
Of going off abroad, we'll say, and leaving 
Your sorrowing kin, your neigh bour, and his wife 
All grieving? 


You have. You've left them tearfully distressed 
(You felt it too, although, perhaps, you hid it); 
You've vowed to write each day how you pro- 
gressed. 


You did it? 


No! You have travelled weighted with the 
thought 
That each and all of them deemed you a debtor 
Owing the lot (you promised and you ought) 
A letter. 


Each evening brought the debt to mind and you 
Cried off, and said, "To-morrow I'll write 
double ;" 
And ever as the next day came 'twas too 
Much trouble. 


You've written not a single line! Confess! 
You've earned sour looks and thoughts by the 
omission; 
And subsequently writhed with profitless 
Contrition! 


Thus you. But I, so placed, though not more 
blind 
Than you to art's allurements, quashed my 
strictures, 
And kept my people's letter-boxes lined 
With pictures. 


I've posted cards by scores at duty's call, 
Nor deemed their blatant artlessness below me, 
And consequently I am loved by all 
Who know me. 


C. E. HUGHES. 
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Jn1", 1901'1. 


THE corporate character of any 
genuine movement in Art is 
curiously brought home to us by the 
in:1bility of an individual survivor, 
however strong, to extend the charac- 
teristics of his school beyond the con- 
ditions and limitations which gave it 
life. Personality may count for much 
while a school, in all the cameraderie 
of its first youth, stands to face the 
judgment of a hostile world. But 
where the conditions are native and 
quick in their application and develop- 
ment, personality 
as a binding force 
takes but a second 
place. 
In the rise and 
growth of English 
Pre - Raphaelitism 
between 1850 and 
1870, two leading 
features may be 
noticed: so long 
as, among paint- 
ers, its adherents 
were a fighting 
minority the influ- 
ence and personal 
magnetism of 
Rosetti seemed, 
and may for a time 
have been, the 
predominating 
factor. But as 
Vol. I.-No. 5.-:\ 


soon as with gathered numbers it 
came into touch with truly native 
conditions, exemplified in the sudden 
and spontaneous rise of wood-engraved 
book and magazine illustration, there the 
personal influence became secondary, 
and had almost ceased to count in the 
actual moulding of individual styles 
when, as suddenly as it had come into 
life, the school of the sixties died. 
That death was due to no personal 
defection, but to the introduction of 
photography as a medium between 
artist and engra- 
ver, with the con- 
sequent loss of 
those intimate re- 
lations which had 
hitherto subsisted 
between the two. 
With the removal 
of the old limiting 
conditions, the 
subtle feeling for 
material, the racy 
quality of line, the 
fi tness for the 
printed page, all 
quickly disap- 
peared. The ma- 
trix being gone, 
the form was no 
longer recover- 
able (fig. 1). 
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Yet, until a few years ago, powerful 
and devoted adherents of the school 
still survived, men who, as artists in 
black-and-white, had produced some 
of its be5t and most characteristic work. 
Frederick Sandys, Simeon Solomon, 
Burne Jones, Madox Brown, Millais, 
outlived for at least twenty years with 
unimpaired technical powers the school 
of illustration to which each had lent a 
hand, but which, when once its con- 
ditions were passed, not one of them 
had the means to rekindle into life. 
And the same may be said of the two 
who still remain, Mr Holman Hunt and 
Mr. Arthur Hughes. Their work may 
win our admiration as of old, but in 
nothing they have since done can we 
find the characteristics of the lost 
school, and if in their painting we see 
some trace of Pre-Raphaelite fire it is 
but the reflection of a light that has 
grown cold. That great influence sur- 
vives now under newer phases; and 
as ten years ago the book-illustrations 
of Mr. Charles Ricketts, the innovator, 
were far more in touch with Pre- 
Raphaelitism than those of the scru- 


pulous conservator and mannerist, Mr. 
Walter Crane, so to-day there is more 
of the life of the sixties to be found 
in the .. Society of Twelve" and the 
.. New English Art Club" than among 
the staid and academic souvenirs of 
Victorian Art which make their annual 
appearance at Burlington House. In 
a word, the youthful experimenters 
who now hark back to the last period 
of authentic inspiration in British Art 
are nearer to its spirit than those 
who have but carried with them its 
reminiscences into age. 
It is possible, therefore, to look at 
the work of Mr. Arthur Hughes that 
part of his work with which I now wish 
to deal as though he had already 
ceased to be a contemporary, and one 
may welcome the fact in that it allows 
of praise more outspoken and unquali- 
fied than is usually wise when dealing 
with the record of living men. 
It was my great good fortune to be 
brought up from my earliest years on 
the illustrations of Mr. Arthur Hughes, 
and as I compare my memory of their 
seeming perfection, then with their 
imperfections as now revealed to my 
more sophisticated eyes, I am only the 
more convinced of their almost perfect 
adjustment of means to end, and of 
the singular element of beauty which 
underlies their simple craftsmanship. 
It is a beauty which can be so readily 
apprehended from two points of view 
- that of the child who knows nothing 
about drawing, and that of the artist 
or student who knows, perhaps, too 
much. It is, in a word, a beauty of 
.. atmosphere," (fig. 2) and it comes 
not from observation or technical skill, 
but from that intense degree of sym- 
pathy which we call imagination, and 
which divides from all the dull and 
objective m:
3.pplications of Art the 
subjective and the priceless. 
We have only to study the best of 
Arthur Hughes's designs to realise not 
merely how little we would have them 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF ARTHUR HUGHES 


otherwise, but how little could be 
added or taken away without detri- 
ment to their essential value. For 
be quite sure that much of that value 
comes from their non-imitative quality, 
their arbitrary disposal of light and 
shade, their instinctive avoidance of all 
particularity of form and texture. In 
all these ways they assist the mind to 
a certain independence of material 
things, and thus, for the reader of the 
books which they illustrate, they pro- 
duce what they are meant to produce 
- -a fairy world. A fairy world which 
stands the test of years, which retains 
its magic for the mind that revisits it in 
age: that is their supreme qualification 
among all the illustrations to children's 
books produced in the last fifty years. 
How often do we find on returning to 
our childish admirations that our wor- 
ship was directed amiss, that the object 
of our adoration was vulgar and mere- 
tricious, full of ostentation and false 
sentiment? It may be that childhood 
is divinely protected from the worst 
results of such contaminating in- 
fluences; but it is a painful shock, when 
we return to the enchanted ground, to 
find that our early ideas of beauty were 
built upon false premises. When we go 
back to the illustrations of Arthur 
Hughes we experience no such shock, 
for we find that he has drawn in the 
true proportions of their intellectual 
appeal - and so, far better than with 
academic correctness -the things which 
first and most forcibly strike a child's 
mind; the exceeding height of grown-up 
people, the gaunt nakedness of an empty 
church (fig. 3), the flat and forbidding 
obscurity of night, the pallor of moon- 
light, the radiant centrality of daylight 
and fire; these he exaggerates as they 
are exaggerated to the wide-eyed won- 
der of inexperienced childhood. But in 
other directions, where childish interest 
is slack, he lets the detail go, and be- 
comes, to tell the truth, somewhat 
fuzzy and vague; so that we get in his 
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work many things of merely objective 
significance very poorly portrayed. 
The clothes of his modern characters, 
for instance, do not fit them very well ; 
the" cut," from a tailor's point of view, 
is often beneath contempt; faceE' have 
only a general character; and gesture 
and bearing, with certain important ex- 
ceptions, are but roughly indicated. But 
to the flash of a magic jewel, the motion 
of light and wind amid flowing hair, to 
all that may arrest the attention of 
imaginative childhood and awaken its 
sense of romance, his art is keenly alive. 
It is alive, too, in certain realistic direc- 
tions, to the importance of which I have 
momentarily referred. Amid the 
rather prefunctory and conventional 
forms of humanity which serve to fill 
his pictures, a few stand out sharp, 
admirable in observation, and the few 
examples which come to my mind seem 
to place these exceptions in a category 
of their own. Among f:e best that I 
remember are these: the uneasy sprawl 
of a drunken man, fuddled and unable 
to rise (fig. 4); the loutish violence of 
street roughs, against whom, with stiff- 
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lipped courage, a 
small crossing- 
sweeper defends 
her broom; the 
squirm of whipped 
gamins; a child 
cuddling a horse's 
head; a boy strug- 
gling to escape 
from his nurse's 
arms (fig. 5). In 
everyone of these 
cases gesture and 
action have been 
vividly recorded, 
and it will be seen 
that they all have 
to do with things 
which, either ex- 
perienced or ob- 
served, would be 
very likely to leave 
their mark on a child's mind. It is not 
a point to be pressed too far, but in face 
of the general idealism which marks the 
artist's style, it cannot be without its 
significance. There is, no doubt, a 
similar blend of idyllic and realistic 
element in the tales he was com- 
missioned to illustrate, and it is difficult 
to say whether author or artist stood 
more in the other's debt; for though I 
think that the illustrations more than 
double the charm of such stories as 
Henry Kingsley's" Boy in Grey," or 
"The Back of the North Wind," with 
several others by George MacDonald, 
which first appeared serially in .. Good 
Words for the Young,," nevertheless 
it was Dr. MacDonald who invented 
as a new form of literature the adven- 
tures of a child in his night-gown; and 
it was Henry Kingsley who blended 
in such idyllic writing the mediæval 
and the modern world, socialism and 
romance, a touch of the Franciscan 
spirit with the methods and manners 
of fairyland. Undoubtedly Arthur 
Hughes was lucky in finding such 
material to his hand, but I fancy that 


it is through the 
illustrations alone 
that those stories 
have yet some 
chance of remain- 
ing among the 
semi- classics of 
literature. It is 
in the illustrations, 
and not in the 
printed page, that 
the peculiar at- 
mosphere of those 
'moral romances' 
remåins unaffect- 
ed by time. That 
permanent note is 
preserved for us 
by the fact that in 
drawing for the 
young Arthur 
Hughes drew also 
for himself; from beginning to end his 
work is absolutely serious and sincere. 
In the long range of illustrations for 
children, he is one of that priceless few 
who have not bowed their imagination 
to small and trivial ways because chil- 
dren are physically small, but in an 
identity of interest have become them- 
selves as little children, and have 
found, through a sort of indifference to 
that aspect of things which experience 
imposes upon the brain, a world wait- 
ing to be seen just as real as in child- 
hood itself. 
I hope that the accompanying illus- 
trations will sufficiently demonstrate 
that this is not the language of hyper- 
bole. But it is the critic's duty to 
justify his synthesis by a certain 
amount of exemplification and analogy 
(fig. 6). Let us take, then, those illus- 
trations to .. The Back of the North 
Wind," which give, perhaps, the most 
condensed and forcible expression to 
Mr. Hughes'rarestqualities. Theseare 
very simple little woodcuts; they show 
from end to end small knowledge of 
anatomy or of perspective; very little 
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sense of form or of light and shade as 
academically understood. I emphasise 
purposely the absence of these ex- 
traneous aids- for, rightly used, all 
these things are undoubtedly aids to 
artistic ends in order to ask why then 
are these illustrations so impressive 
and so convincing? You cannot give 
away point after point in the difficult 
art of pictorial expression unless you 
have something very rare to put in 
their place. What, then, are the rare 
qualities remaining which give to Mr. 
Hughes's work its individuality and 
importance? First. not in order of 
importance, but as being the visible 
framework to his conception, is his 
really extraordinary power- and by 


power I mean economy - of design. 
He gets to his point straight, with 
no extraneous detail, no thoughtless 
elaboration, with a directness which, 
if his aim were realistic, might be 
crude and brutal, but which have 
become a sort of elemental courage, 
an act of faith like a child's leap in the 
dark toward the sound of a voice it 
knows,-only possible because mind 
and imagination are at one, undis- 
mayed and unconscious of difficulty. 
The subject which in this story he is 
called on to illustrate is the sweet 
fabulous working of a child's mind -a 
mind only one remove from madness, 
redeemed from all touch of deformity 
and disease by the tenderness and 
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grace which characterize its forms of 
illusion. To illustt-ate such a story he 
has to carry you into that mind, to 
make you too discover the weakness of 
the barriers dividing vision from sight, 
and to fill you with sympathy, so that 
you may follow with a certain convic- 
tion those strange" night-gown adven- 
tures" when the child's body and soul 
walk in its sleep." To this end he 
eliminates as far as possible the acci- 
dents of material life: detail tends to 
focus the attention upon matters o
 
fact, so he gets rid of detail. The North 
Wind comes to the child in his dreams, 
and at first it is scarcely more than a 
face which appears through a swirl of 
lines, half hair, half vapour. After 
that she becomes real, but she remains 
always a form belonging to the ele- 
ments, now a personification of driven 
storm, now like a tree tossed in the 
wind, now like a shaken wreath of fire, 
(fig. 7) now like moonlight moving 
along a wall, and always in her pres- 
(!nce and attitude two things are com- 
bined tenderness and strength, 
In thus considering the artist's ways 
236 


and means we are led insensibly to the 
secret of his art- his power of identify- 
ing himself with his subject. It is that 
same power which makes the primitive 
painters of Italy, for all their crude and 
rudimentary technique, appear great 
even to modern eyes; it is that power 
which forms the very basis of all fine 
art, for it is that alone which makes 
a man become an artist; and whatever 
may be the technical drawbacks in his 
work, so soon as he can thus identify 
himself in his theme he has become 
articulate. 
I have said that, in the actual means 
employed, the art of Mr. Arthur 
Hughes is extremely simple, and 
I will exemplify this by analys- 
ing one of the small devices on 
which he builds up his slightly decora- 
tive and very orderly compositions. 
In nine cases out of ten you will 
find that they are based on an 
interweaving of parallel lines, or, 
where it is a matter of curves, of one 
curve lying in the concentric 
embrace of another. The principle 
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is nearly always put into practice by 
quite simple means; in fact it is very 
seldom that the artist's compositions 
have any cleverness of a deliberate 
kind. One of his c1everist devices to 
obtain a needed balance of light and 
form that of a gargoyle sending down 
a gleaming spout of water against a 
starlit sky, - was obviously a sponta- 
neous discovery that came without 
trouble of thought. And in that phrase 
I think we light upon a constant charac- 
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teristic of the artist's work; it always 
seems to have come instinctively to 
hand. 'without trouble of thought.' 
But within all its simple and child-like 
serenity there burns a flame, and no 
one whose sense of beauty was first 
quickened by Arthur Hughes can ever 
look upon his art as uninspired and 
cold, or be anything but grateful for 
work which carries its charm so little 
impaired to an elder generation than 
that for which it was designed. 
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[The illustrations are reproduced {rom the original blocks by permission of Messrs. Blackle & Co., 
the owners of the copyrights.] 
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ON THE DANGER OF HASTY 
CONCLUSIONS IN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


THE work entitled .. De Vita et 
Beneficiis J esu Christi Salvatoris 
Nostl'i Meditationes et Orationes," 
attributed to Thomas à Kempis has 
been recently resuscitated from a 
somewhat buried past. Editions of 
the "Vita," under the title of "Medi- 
tationes de vita et beneficiis Jesu 
Chl'isti," appeared in Latin towards 
the close of the fifteenth century 
anonymously; four editions are men- 
tioned by Hain in his "Repertorium 
Bibliographicum," 10991, .:'10992, 
10993, 10994, and two editions have 
been added in the Supplement to Hain, 
No. 3954 and 3955, vol. 1., pt, 2. Later 
editions appeared, Paris 1502, Augs- 
burg 1520, Cologne 1577, 1626, and 
1717, The last two only however 
bore the name of Thomas à Kempis 
as auth:n.. One edition of the work in 
German appeared in the 15th century 
[Hain 8534] and 5 editions in the 
16th century, but not until 1828 was 
the name of Thomas à Kempis attached 
to any edition in that language. In 
Spanish, however, an edition of the 
work in 1661 was attributed to him. 
The first English translation was 
made by Father Miles Pinkney, who 
wrote under the name of .. Thomas 
Carre." The work was published in 
Paris in 1664, 28 years after the issue 
of Pinkney's rendering of the" Imitatio 
Christi. " 
In 1760 appeared Henry Lee's first 
edition of the work, which he entitled 
.. Meditations and Prayers on the Life 
and Lovingkindnesses of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, in 4 parts, 
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By W. A. COPINGER. LL.D.
 fi-.- -: 


etc. Written originally in Latin by 
Thomas à Kempis, and now translated 
into English for the Benefit of devout 
Christians by Henry Lee, LL.B.," etc. 
After the lapse of more than a 
hundred years we come to another 
translation, made by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Wright and the Rev. S. Kettle- 
well, with a preface by the latter. The 
work is entitled "Meditations on the 
Life of Christ, by Thomas à Kempis." 
The first edition was issued, Oxford 
and London, by Parker and Co., 1892, 
and a second followed in the same 
year, Dr. Kettlewell cancelling some 
ten pages of his preface. A third 
edition appeared in 1894, and is identi- 
cal with the first issue, the cancelled 
pages being replaced. with one single 
verbal correction. 
Several parts of the original work 
are omitted in this translation, and a 
nearer and a more accurate rendering 
was made by Dr. W. Duthoit and 
issued by Kegan Paul and Co., Ltd., 
in 1904, entitled .. Prayers and Medi- 
tations of the Life of Christ, by Thomas 
Haemerken à Kempis." 
The work translated by the above 
writers was not included in the col- 
lected works of Thomas à Kempis, 
issued about 1475 by Ketelaer and Gel', 
de Leempt at Utrecht, nor indeed was 
the" Imitation" in this edition. This, 
however, was not remarkable, for the 
editors expressly declare that their 
edition was not complete. 
The "Vita" was not included in the 
collected works issued in 1494 by 
Casper Hochfeder, though the .. Imi- 
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tatio" did appear in this edition. It 
was not included in the collected works 
issued in Paris in 1520, 1521 and 1523, 
neither was it in the edition issued in 
Paris in 1549 by Joan. Roigney, though 
in all tht:se editions the "Imitatio" 
appeared. The" Vita" did not appear 
in any of the "Opuscula," as, for in- 
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stance, the editions issued in Vemce 
in 1535, 1536, 1565 and 1569; or 
Dilingae,1576; or Lyons, 1584; neither 
does it appear in the first edition of the 
collected works of Thomas à Kempis, 
edited by Sommalius, and issued at 
Antwerp in 1600, nor in fact in any 
collection of his works until the second 
edition of Sommalius, published at 
Antwerp in 1607. 


Sommalius printed various editions 
of the collected works of Thomas à 
Kempis, the first of which appeared at 
Antwerp. in 1600, and the work under 
consideration did not, as already said. 
appear therein. In the second edition. 
issued in 1607, the "Vita" did appear. 
Sommalius. in his preface to the second 
edition, rejoices that he had 
both health and some little 
leisure which have afforded 
him opportunity to supply three 
things which were wanting in 
the first edition [quae in prima 
edílíone de[uerunt]. Strangely 
.. Sommalius omits the work in 
the third edition - the last in 
his lifetime - without a single 
word of comment, or giving 
any reason for the omission. 
Further, the work has never 
since appeared in any of the 
editions of Sommalius. 


Some have thought that the 
omission is accounted for by 
the fact that Sommalius had 
discovered that Thomas à 
Kempis was not the author of 
the treatise. Dr. Kettlewell, in 
his preface above referred to, 
however, is of opinion that the 
omission was on account of the 
"De Vita" not meeting with 
acceptance in certain quarters 
by reason of its favouring the 
views of the reforming party in 
the Church, and that it was 
therefore intimated to Som- 
malius or to his printers that 
permission would not be given 
to publish it again, and consequently it 
was silently withdrawn. 
It is strange that such reasoning 
should have commended itself to one 
having such a knowledge of the book 
as Dr. Kettlewell. He produces no 
intrinsic evidence, and seems to rest 
on the fact of the "De Vita" having 
been first printed with a treatise by 
Gerard de Zutphen, who publicly con- 


.., 
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tended that an open Bible should be 
allowed, and the prayers of the Church 
said in the vulgar tongue. The argu- 
ment, too, seems to lose its force in 
view of the fact that though an edition 
of Sommalius in 1625 did not contain 
the treatise, it was issued the following 
year in a small volume at Cologne, and 
authorized by ecclesiastical license, 
having the name of Thomas à Kempis 
as its author. The title only is a little 
altered - .. Orationes in Totam Vitam 
Christi. Auctore Thomas à Kempis. 
Ex antiquis manuscriptis. Thomas 
Gratiansus, Provinciae Co!. Ord. F. F. 
Eremit. S. Aug. Diffinitor eruebat." 
The" Librororum Censor," in giving 
his approbation of these .. Orationes," 
says, .. N eque quidquam Christianis 
moribus et dogmatibus contrarium 
habeant." 
Now, Dr. Kettlewell in his preface, 
after giving the title of the work, has a 
note on page 1, .. Other titles are given, 
VIZ.:- 
1. 'Liber Orationum De Vitâ Domini': MS. 
of Contemporary Biographer, and end of 15th 
century. 
2. ' Meditationes in Vitam Christi': the Bux- 
heim MS. 
3. 'Orationes in Totam Vitam Christi': 1626, 
Cologne. 
4. 'Oraciones y Meditaciones de la Vida de 
Jesu Christo, N.S.': 1661, Brussels. But all refer 
to one and the same treatise." 


This is not the fact, as will be shown 
later on. Dr. Kettlewell rests the 
evidence uf the authorship of the work 
mainly on the contemporary evidence 
of the Buxheim Codex, and the follow- 
ing is his statement, mostly taken, as 
he admits, from Amort, but quoted, as 
we de!"ire to give every possible force 
to the argument of one who has been 
far mure successful in his proofs of 
the authorship of the" Imitation" than 
we venture to assert he has been over 
the authorship of the .. De Vita." On 
page 12 of his preface he says: 
.. There is, moreover, other contem- 
porary evidence to show that this book 


-the' De Vita Christi Meditationes '- 
was in existence at the time of the 
death of Thomas à Kempis in the year 
1471. It arises in a very singular and 
undesigned manner, which helps to 
confirm the testimony already ad- 
vanced, and is. therefore, of great 
worth. Eusebius Amort 1 is not de- 
fending the authorship of the . De Vita 
Christi Meditationes,' but that of the 
'De Imitatione Christi,' and in doing 
this he brings forward an ancient codex. 
containing several works -some more 
ancient than others found in the Car- 
thusian monastery of Buxhaim. or 
Buxheim. Suabia. Germany, in which 
another amanuensis. contemporary 
with Thomas à Kempis, gives, at the 
end of two of the works bound up in 
the codex, the dates when they were 
copied; which is an evident proof that 
these dated manuscripts must have 
been known at the time named. The 
Carthusians, as well as the brethren of 
other Orders. were familiar with and 
were held in much esteem by the 
Windesheim community, to which 
Thomas à Kempis belonged. He 
alludes to them, it will be remembered, 
in Book 1, chapter xxv., of the Imita- 
tion. Hence a frequent interchange 
of fellowship and kindly actions passed 
between them; and that of lending 
valuable manuscripts to be copied out 
was one of them. By this means, 
doubtless. a copy of .the . De Vita 
Christi Meditationes' was to be found 
in the Monastery of Buxheim. 
And of so much worth does Amort 
regard the codex in which it is found, 
that he is very particular in giving the 
account he received of it. First, it is in 
folio; secondly, the material of the paper 
is throughout wholly of a papyrus nature; 
thirdly, the character of the writing is 
the same throughout from the beginning 
to the end; fourthly, the contents or 
names of the books in the codex are 


1. -'. '[nrRli.. ....I.rtitmlll plO VI'II. Thoillil. h.1'111 IJ('w..i." 
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put down. And here it should be noted 
that, after naming a few of them in the 
list, there comes this :- 
. Item Meditationes in Vitam Christi.' 


And, then, further down the list still, 
mention is made of the Imitation in 
these words :- 
. Item liber de Imitatione Christi, qui continet 
in se quatuor Iibros.' 
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to the lifetime of Thomas." 


Since 1764, when this codex was 
examined for Amort, much respecting 
it has been taken for granted. and the 
volume has not received that attention 
which it deserved. Dr. Pohl, in his 
.. Uberein in Deutschland verschollenes 
Werk des Thomas von Kempen" 
[Kempen, 1895, p. 11] as- 
serts that the only authentic 
Codex known to him as con- 
taining the "Vita" is that 
from Amort [Certit. p. 153.] 
which belonged to the Car- 
thusian Monastery of Bux- 
heim in Swabia. 
It is clear that it has been 
invariably assumed that the 
Buxheim Codex contains the 
.. Meditationes de Vita et 
Beneficiis J esu Christi" cur- 
rent under the authorship of 
Thomas à Kempis. We have 
now the Buxheim Codex 
before us, and the descrip- 
tion given by Amort is per- 
fectly accurate so far as it 
goes, but it must be borne in 
mind that he was merely 
dealing with the authorship 
of the "Imitation," and he 
gives nothing more than the 
title of the "Vita." The 
.. Vita" as given in the codex 
is the work of St. Bonaven- 
tura, and is a totally different 
work to that attributed to 
Thomas à Kempis. 
The" Vita," as printed in 
the 2nd edition of Somma- 
lius in 1607, and reproduced 
in the recent edition of the 
works of Thomas à Kempis by 
Dr. Pohl [Frib. Brisig., Herder 1902] 
opens thus: Si desideras perfecte 
mundari a vitiis, si nobiliter ditari in 
virtutibus, S1 altissime illuminari in 
scripturis, si gloriose triumphare de 
inimicis, si copiose consolari in adver- 
SIS, si devote conversari in terris, si 
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Here. then, we have certified evi- 
dence that a coPy of the 'De Vita 
Christi Meditationes' had been written 
out in the year before Thomas á 
Kempis died, and that it was found in 
close connection or bound up with his 
most celebrated work the' De Imita- 
tione Christi,' bringing both works up 
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frequenter compungl In cubilibus, si 
dulciter Here in orationibus, si fer- 
venter accendi in meditationibus, si 
perseverare in bonis actibus, si repleri 
spiritalibus gaudiis, si rapi in excessum 
mentis, si divinis frui secretis, si 
feliciteI' mori in extremis, si perenniter 
regnare in cælis: exerce te in vita 
et in passione J esu Chrisi, filii Dei, 
quem pater misit in mundum, ut 
omnibus præberet perfectionis exem- 
plum et sequaces suos ad æternum 
perduceret regnum. Ama igitur 
Christum, sequere Jesum, amplectere 
crucifixum. 
The work given in the Codex begins 
as the facsimile here furnished shews: 
Inter alia virtu tern & laudum præ- 
conia de beatissima virgine Coecilia 
legiturquod Evangelium Christi semper 
absconditum porta bat in pectore. Quod 
sic intelligi debere videtur, quod ipsa 
de vita Domini Jesu in Evangelio 
tradita quædam devotiora sibi præ- 
elegerat, in qui bus meditabatur die ac 
nocte, corde puro, et integro, attentione 
præcipua et ferventi, &c. 
Chapter I. begins: .. Cum per longis- 
sima temp ora ultra spatium quinque 
millium annorum miserabiliter jaceret 
genus humanum, & nullus propter 
peccatum primi hominis ascend ere 
pusset ad patriam beatissimi spiritus, 
compatientes tantæ ruinæ, ac de sua 
restauratione solliciti, licet pluries, 
primo tamen adveniente plenitudine 
temp oris, instantius &devotius Domino, 
taliter supplicaverunt procidentes in 
facies suas ante thronum ejus et omnes 
simul congregati, dixerunt, &c." 
The work is practically identical 
with that printed in the Opera of St. 
Bonaventura at Mayence in 1609, fol. 
vol. 6, pp. 333 to 401, and entitled 
.. Meditationes vitæ Christi." 
It is somewhat remarkable, too, that 
those who examined for Amort over- 


looked the fact that in the Codex itself 
the work is attributed to St. Bona- 
ventura. 
It is true the addition is in a different 
handwriting, but it is an addition evi- 
dently made in the 15th century, and 
not long after the inditing of the Codex 
itself. 
The result may thus be summed 
up :- 
1. Sommalius for the first time in 1607 
issues the work in question as that of 
Thomas à Kempis. This evidence of 
the work being his, however, must be 
discounted by the fact of the subse- 
quent editions of the collected works 
by Sommalius omitting this particular 
treatise without stating any reason. 
2. The work in question first separ- 
ately appeared as that of Thomas à 
Kempis in Latin at Cologne in 1626, 
in Spanish in 1661, in English in 1664, 
and in German in 1828. 
We are not expressing an opinion 
as to whether the .. Vita" appearing 
under the name of Thomas à Kempis 
should be attributed to him or not, 
this appears to be a question yet 
open for determination, but we do say 
most emphatically that at least one of 
the MSS. which has been relied upon 
as proving the affirmative proves 
nothing of the kind, and it does seem 
somewhat extraordinary that it should 
have been so rashly assumed merely 
from a similarity of title (and that not 
very exact) that the treatise in the 
Buxheim Codex is identical with the 
treatise issued by Sommalius in the 
collected works of Thomas à Kempis 
in 1607, and now passing current as 
a genuine work of his, especially when 
it was well known that St. Bonaven- 
tura, and indeed others, had produced 
works under the same or a somewhat 
similar title. 
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ROBINSON 
CRUSOE 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, 
F.R.G.S, 


I think if it were possible. it would 
be a most interesting and instruc- 
tive thing to get the opinions of boys 
under twelve as to their favourite 
parts of Robinson Crusoe. For my 
part I have the most distinct recol- 
lection of my joy in Robinson's 
escape from the Moors and his voyage 
with Xury, but I have never forgiven 
Robinson for selling Xury for a slave 
nor has any consideration since of the 
point of view at that time mitigated 
my horror of that act. 
Vividly do I remember how through 
all Robinson's after sufferings, when- 
ever he came to a particularly hard 
time and especially when he bewailed 
his loneliness I used to say (for I have 
always thought aloud) " it just serves 
you right, what did you sell poor Xury 
for" ? 
I.need no other proof of the amazing 
genius of Defoe than this- that now at 
50 years of age as then at six- he is to 
me but a shadow, Robinson Crusoe 
is the substance. Whenever I feel 
please::! with Robinson Crusoe's actions 
or displeased, it never occurs to me 
to blame or praise his creator! He 
is the only reality to me not the man 
who evolved him out of his inner 
consciousness with but the barest sub- 
stratum of fact to build upon. When I 
have read the story in a ship's foc's'le 
to my shipmates, men entirely without 
school education for the most part, like 


myself, but knowing their business 
thoroughly, there have been the most 
tremendous arguments as to Robinson 
Crusoe's doings as far as they were 
connected with seafaring, all based 
upon the perfect assurance that these 
things actually happened. 
Another tribute to Defoe I must pay 
in this connection is the wonderful 
freedom from technical blunders, in a 
comparative sense at any rate. Blun- 
ders he does make and freely, never, 
however, of any moment to the story, 
but I have sea-stories sent to me for 
review at the present day, written by 
men who claim to be seafarers, which 
have more hocw[el's in regard to nautical 
technique within the space of a maga- 
zine article than Defoe has in the 
whole of Robinson Crusoe. 
But after all, as we who write sea- 
stories from the point of view of the 
seaman must ruefully acknowledge, the 
story's the thing, the technique quite a 
secondary consideration except for the 
very few, whose influence is much less 
than they suppose. I never realised 
this so much as on reading Robinson 
Crusoe again a few days ago. When 
I came across palpable and gross blun- 
ders as regards nautical matters I 
made a wry face, but I did not feel half 
so bad as I do when I read some sea- 
stories of to-day, which are pure 
twaddle without even the saving 
grace of accuracy of detaIl. I was 
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more than ever impressed by Defoe's 
wonderful ability in making the crea- 
ture of his fancy live, because, although 
it is many years since I read the book 
last, I found not the slightest disillu- 
sionment; the glamour cf the whole 
story was as real as in my earliest days. 
N ow when I was very young and 


or rather a coral reef of which it 
formed the apex, and I can testify that 
in all that time the whole of Robinson 
Crusoe's experiences were ever with 
me. I did not at all realise the strange- 
ness of my surroundings because they 
were so familiar to me through my 
reading of Robinson's diary. I was 
only disappointed in 
that my shipwreck 
was not upon an 
island where I might 
emulate his mar- 
vellous ingenuity-- 
for in our place of 
refuge there was ab- 
solutely nothing to 
exercise ingenuity 
upon only sea-birds 
and their eggs; not 
a plant nor an 
animal, just a patch 
of coral detritus 
topped by gigantic 
boulders, on which 
had we not secured 
abundance of water 
from the wreck we 
should have died of 
thirst, for none knew, 
as I feel Robinson 
Crusoe would have 
known how to im- 
provise a condenser 
with a gun-barrel 
and a kettle or rather 
pipkin. 
In this connec- 
tion I should mention 
that four years ago I 
:C<--;. " had the privilege of 
."....',0.'. .,.,,- ,-="f''i.-..'"'--,:N<- ,-_
,

 revisiting under 
C/al-Æ.!;L'':-Ù' 
 delightful conditions 
the scenes of my youth in the West 
Indies and on the Spanish Main, in- 
cluding places that I had long desired 
to see, because of their associations 
with Robinson Crusoe. N ow I am 
one of those who firmly believe that 
though Defoe does not expressly say 
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Robinson Crusoe was a part of myself 
I went to the West Indies, not how- 
ever nearer to the scene of the ship- 
wreck than Demerara and Jamaica, 
and in my thirteenth year was cast 
away upon a desolate patch of sand 
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so with his usual meticulous accuracy 
of detail, Tobago was the island which 
he had in his mind as the place of 
Robinson Crusoe's long stay. An 
article might at any rate have been 
written upon the absolute identification 
of Tobago with Robinson Crusoe's isle. 
So when I steamed into the pretty 
harbour of Scarborough I quite forgot 
that the whole story was fiction and 
eagerly looked about me for marks of 
identification, racking my memory at 
the same time for details. And though 
I tried again and again to drag my 
mind from this foolish, if you may 
call it so, or bewitched attitude, so 
firmly was it established that I could 
not do so. Robinson Crusoe and his 
adventures were as real to me as my 
own, in one sense far more so, because 
I often find myself seriously wonder- 
ing whether those days of my wan- 
derings with all their vivid memories 
were actual experiences of mine or 
part of some imaginary existence, and 
it is only by looking over a tattered 
bundle of official discharges from 
various ships, and faded references 
from the various Captains under whom 
I have sailed that I am convinced by 
documentary evidence that I have 
actually lived that strange far away 
life. 
I require no evidence of Robinson 
Crusoe's existence. I am personally 
acquainted with him, and am willing 
to read any number of disquisitions 
upon his character, his behaviour, his 
personality generally, discuss them, 
disagree with them, or endorse them 
from the point of view of intimate per- 
sonal knowledge. I have never been 
able to get so intimate with Montaigne 
as with Crusoe, yet I suppose the 
admission argues something lacking 
in my mental make up. But it is true, 
although I know Montaigne exceedingly 
well, having made him my bedside 
companion for years. 
It may be asked, however, "Why 


in a bibliographical magazine give us so 
much of the ego, why so persistently 
ignore Defoe, and allow him to be 
entirely eclipsed by the shadowy 
creature of his genius?" I cannot 
help it. In discussing Defoe I only 
know of Robinson Crusoe. I sit 
amazed beyond measure at the imagin- 
ative power of the ardent political 
pamphleteer who was apparently un- 
able to think except in terms of sordid 
political controversy and while fighting 
the unscrupulous political manipulators 
of the day with their own weapons, 
turning suddenly aside into the realms 
of pure romance, and scoring his name 
so deeply upon the tree of fame with 
this one book that the horde of his 
imitators have only helped to make 
the inscriptions deeper and more 
legible. 
That he himself has been submerged 
beneath the tide of appreciation of his 
book is I think only natural and proper. 
At any ré:.te I feel sure that it is a proof 
of his genius that although his name 
has been before the world for nearly 
two centuries as the author of Robin- 
son Crusoe he still remains nearly as 
anonymous as the author of the book 
of Job, while his hero is certainly on 
more familiar terms with the world. 
In Mr. Minto's little book, ., Defoe, 
English men of letters series," page 
125 et seq., he speaks in grave but 
scathing terms of Defoe's ability to 
" forge a story and impose it upon the 
world for truth; " also of his wondrous 
versatility and journalistic capacity, 
giviI1g us the impression that he was 
at least two centuries before his time, 
that had he lived in our day he would 
probably have been the editor of the 
largest circulation in the world. There 
is no denying the truth of Minto's im- 
peachment, if the terms are unduly 
harsh. Perhaps they are not this 
latter, either when we remember what 
extraordinary things Defoe did write, 
and how emphatically he insisted upon 
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the truth of them all. He would have 
undoubtedly been compelled to modify 
his methods had he lived to-day, for 
whether we are more truthful or no, 
we are rightly not allowed with im- 
punity to invent a story and present it 
to the public as fact; not even on our 
own responsibility and when its accept- 
ance can hurt nobody, much less in the 
pages of a newspaper. 
In fact, so far is this carried to-day, 
that a story which has in it any of the 
elements of improbability has to run 
the gauntlet of educated criticism from 
all parts of the world if it has made 
pretensions of truth; we demand truth, 
and make trouble unless we get the 
genuine article. Of course, there are 
exceptions to this rule, and if only an 
ingenious author could find a topic 
with which nobody was likely to be 
acquainted but himself- well, he could 
have a run for his money. But it would 
be a short one. 
Robinson Crusoe is, I believe, a piece 
of pure fiction from start to finish, its 
only basis in fact being the story of 
Alexander Selkirk, with which, how- 
ever, it has nothing in common except 
that it is mainly a story of a man's life 
alone upon an uninhabited island. Of 
the morality of Defoe's attempt to make 
his readers believe that it was true I 
cannot speak, except to say that it was 
surely unnecessary, and would to-day 
have gone far to condemn its author, 
if not to kill the book. 
About twenty years ago I became 
acquainted with his account of the 
"Great Storm of 1704," a fair volume 
of nearly 300 pages, which was in the 
Meteorological Office Library. I read 
it with a great deal of curiosity, recog- 
nising on every page the amazing at- 
tention to small details so conspicuous 
in Robinson Crusoe, but I confess that, 
in spite of my admiration for that im- 
mortal yarn, I felt profound scepticism 
when reading what purported to be a 
record of historical fact by the same 


author, and I should have been exceed- 
ingly sorry to quote any of the state- 
ments therein made without full 
warning as to their source. 
If these feelings of mine be con- 
sidered ungenerous, I can only point to 
the title-page of Robinson Crusoe and 
preface to the second volume, wherein 
no effort of asseveration is spared in 
order to convince the reader that the 
story is in every detail a record of 
actual fact, nor did Defoe hesitate to 
repeat these assertions afterwards with 
many additions in reply to critics. 
Minto says, with great reason, that" if 
the Tichborne trial had happened in 
his time we should certainly have had 
from him an exact history of the boy- 
hood and surprising adventures of 
Thomas Castro, commonly known as 
Sir Roger, which would have come 
down to us as a true record, taken, 
perhaps, by the Chaplain of Portland 
from the convict's own lips. It would 
have had such an air of authenticity, 
and would have been corroborated by 
such an array of trustworthy witnesses, 
that nobody in later times would have 
doubted its truth. (Page 134.) 
In spite of all this, however, we have 
abundant evidence of the high appre- 
ciation in which Defoe was held by his 
public in the enormOU3 circulation, for 
the period, of his writings. Whether 
it is possible that the great mass of his 
readers would not believe the charges 
made against him so freely by his 
contemporaries, or whether they cared 
nothing if those charges were true 
or false in their delight of reading 
his wonderful stories, we have no 
means of knowing. We only know 
that so great was the sale that piracies 
of his book were carried out, much to 
his disgust, and that of his lucky pub- 
lishers. 
While Part II. was being prepared 
and published there appeared in the 
Original London Post or Heathcotes In- 
telligencer a serial form of the Part 1. 
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and II., which ran from 7th October, 
1719, to 19th October, 1720. 
Dibdin wrongly speaks of this as the 
first edition. 
A facsimile of the interesting first 
title page is given, photographed from 
the copy in the Grenville Library, 
British Museum. 
So great had been the public interest 
aroused by the book and its sequel, 
that Defoe was led to write a book 
immediately afterwards, entitled .. The 
Serious Reflections during the Life 
and Surprising Adventures of Robin- 
son Crusoe." 
This concluding volume of a famous 
tl'ilogy appeared within a year of the 
publication of .. The Farther Adven- 
tures. " 
There is a point which, I think, must 
be very interesting to authors generally, 
and that is that while Defoe had been 
writing for many years at a rate that 
has wen entitled Lee to can him in 
effect the most prolific literary genius 
in the history of the world, it was not 
until he was fifty-eight years of age 
that he wrote his masterpiece, and at 
that time he was principally concerned 
in the production of a monthly of nearly 
a hundred pages, a weekly, and a daily 
paper. Four months after the publi- 
cation of the first volume the second 
appeared, .. The Farther Adventures." 
Now, as Selkirk's narrative was pub- 
lished by Steele in the .. Englishman," 
on the 3rd of December, 1713, it is 
conceivable that Defoe might have had 
the matter in hand for two or three 


years, but from what we know of his 
prodigious output, and the incessant call 
he made upon his energies in every 
literary direction, I should think it 
extremely improbable. I firmly believe 
that, being an opportunist of a most 
pronounced typE., as soon as he saw 
the reception of the first volume he 
rushed at the second, and completed it 
in the brief space of four months, in 
addition to keeping up the output of his 
regular work. 
.. The Farther Adventures of Robin- 
son Crusoe" never fell into my hands 
until a few years ago. And reading it 
I was led to believe that Defoe, like 
all the rest of the fraternity of writers 
who achieve fame by a single book, 
suffered immensely by yielding to the 
impetus of success and essaying a 
continuation or a sequel to that much 
praised work. There is enough ad- 
venture, amazingly well told, as much 
research. out of the way information, 
and charming narrative in this second 
volu.me as would go to make up a 
small library of the adventure books 
of to-day, yet who knows, cares for, or 
quotes the .. Farther Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe" ? 
The reason is, I think, simply that 
the edge was taken off by the first part 
of the story and could not, nay never 
can be, renewed again. But as long 
as we can gain a chorus of acclamation 
by a book, so long as the public cry 
.. More, more"; we shall always yield 
to the fatal temptation to compete with 
ourselves and suffer the usual fate. 
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I T was being gravely maintained, 
not as an exerci
e in dialectics, 
in a class-room of a mediæval univer- 
sity, but in friendly chat in a London 
bookshop, a week or two ago, that 
whatever else the bibliophile did, he 
did not read. 
With such array of evidence- per- 
sonal some of it was the statement 
supported, that the weak opposition was 
already prepared to yield ground, when 
the ambushed quiet man in the corner 
said, .. What about book catalogues? " 
It was a Parthian shot. 
A book catalogue is the first temp- 
tation of the bibliophile, and just "lS 
laziness is the gateway of all the vices, 
so all that the unwashen world con- 
demns in the book-lover follows when 
he has succumbed to the charm of the 
catalogue;- ten to one he buys a book - 
folly of follies! How many books 
has he? Has he read them all? Will 
he read this? Such like inane and 
fatuous questionings come from the 
man who does not read book cata- 
logues, for, through these pleasant 
gateways of book knowledge the love 
of books enters. 
As one star differs from another in 
glory, so differ book catalogues, but as 
all stars give light, so all book cata- 
logues give delight. 
Here is Mr. Quaritch's catalogue, 
all-comprehending and omniscient. 
There is something metropolitan 
and æcumenical in these pages; an 
acknowledged authority. which is not 
careful to betray itself. What do you 
want? Mr. Quaritch has it. And 


there, perhaps, is the trouble. At 
another shop you might while away an 
hour nearly finding what you would like, 
and come away with your money in 
your purse, but with Mr. Quaritch are 
the things you know you want, and, 
worse still, things you will want when 
you see them, but of which you as yet 
know not of. 
Do you desire manuscripts. Here, 
among other like commonplace items 
is an English .. Hours of the Blessed 
Virgin," marked [1,750. Do you hunt 
autographs? .. These presents" are 
under the hand and seal of Sir Francis 
Bacon, Ben Jonson, Sir Francis Drake, 
George Washington, Sir Walter Scott, 
Shelley, Lamb. and Browning. 
In general literature Mr. Qu
ritch's 
catalogues are the last word and while 
the millionaire cannot ask beyond his 
power the booklover of most modest 
means and desires commands the same 
attention and ready service. 
Mr. Richardson of 207, Oxford Road, 
Manchester, where the knowing stu- 
dent at Owens goes for text-books, has 
books for the book-lover too at his shop 
in the Exchange Arcade. His catalo- 
gue includes fine sets of Dr. Grosart's 
valuable Chertsey Worthies' and Huth 
Libraries, Lancashire and Cheshire 
books, the Chetham Society's publica- 
tions, a comprehensive set of Mathew 
Arnold's works, and a most useful 
collection of Dante items. 
The Catalogue of Mr. Sawyer of 31, 
New Oxford Street, is full of pleasing 
surprises: - fine bindings from the 
Belvior bindery at most reasonable 
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prices; the Dillon collection of prints, 
a real capture for an amateur of en- 
gravings; presentation books to Mrs. 
Craigie and her own copies of her own 
books too, and many other valuable and 
interesting association books. Mr. 
Sawyer's rapid rise in the bookselling 
world is not less noteworthy than 
deserved; his stock changes quickly, 
and purchases from his lists have to be 
made promptly if the bonnes bouchées are 
to be secured. 
The as
ociations of Bath are delight- 
fully bookish and bookshops to-day are 
a great factor in the multiplied attrac- 
tions of the town of Beau Nash. 
Messrs. Meehan of Gay Street, whose 
catalogues betray the book-lover com- 
piler, hold a stock of Bath and West 
country literature that is unrivalled. 
Visit
rs to Bath will make the acquaint- 
ance here not only of choice and rare 
books but of a bookseller whose wide 
knowledge of his favourite subject and 
fund of racy anecdote are remarkable 
in a calling that is famed for its good 
fellows. 
The scholarly catalogues of Herr 
Ludwig Rosenthal of Munich are much 
mo:.c than lists of sale prices and are 
of the highest value to any student of 
Bibliography. We have not space 
here even to name the subjects of the 
hundred and forty different lists issued 
from this establishment, each one of 
which is a model of painstaking 
thoroughness. 
The chief items in the lists are 
described in German, French and 
English. 
The catalogue of Fifteenth Century 
books, which has 48 facsimiles of rare 
presses, is classified by authors under 
heads of countries and towns and has 
over 2000 items. A useful list of 
bibliography completes the entries. At 
the end a list in Hain's order is given 
and this is followed by an admirably 
complete index. Shakespeareana, 
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Americana, Manuscripts, and a host of 
other subjects are treated in other lists 
with similar thoroughness and accu- 
racy. 
The catalogues of The Great Book- 
shop, Birmingham, have a well-nigh 
universal appeal. Separate lists now 
numbering nearly two hundred and 
fifty, deal with subjects like English 
Topography, Heraldry, The Country 
Gentleman's books, and there are 
re.narkably full catalogues of books 
relating to the Navy, Steam Navi- 
gation and Railroads. 


In his general catalogues Mr. Baker 
offers many most attractively grouped 
items. Mndern stylists figure promin- 
ently. John Addington Symonds, 
Stevenson, Wilde find equal represent- 
ation with Kipling, Lang, Swinburne, 
Shaw and Whistler. Of Americana 
Mr. Baker has an enormous stock, but 
it is almost unfair to select any class 
or classes for mention lest by implica- 
tion it should be thought that others 
are not equally well filled. 


Mr. Baker's advertisements of wants 
are as well known as his lists of books 
for sale and this frank publicity of 
dealing has done much in building up 
a remarkably successful business. 


Messrs. Joseph Baer & Co" of 
Frankfort on Main have issued their 
five-hundredth catalogue, a handsome 
vellum bound quarto of some six 
hundred pages with numerous fac- 
similes. It is a most valuable 
contribution to Bibliography, more 
especially of Renaissance typography 
and book decoration in Germany, 
France, Italy, Spain and the Nether- 
lands. Careful indexes of place of 
printing, artists and titles, complete a 
volume worthy of the splendid tradi- 
tions of the firm that has issued it, 


To be contínueá. 
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NAPOLEON 


CARICATURES 


HAROLD F. B. WHEELER. 


BY 


o F lat
 years the historian has 
reahsed the increasing import- 
ance of contemporary caricatures as 
an aid to a clear understanding of the 
.. spirit of the age" of bygone cen- 
turies. If we had no other records of 
Napoleon than the colour-prints and 
engravings of Gillray, Rowlandson, 
the two Cruikshanks, Ansell, West, 
Woodward, and a score of minor pic- 
torial satirists, we should be able to 
form a tolerable record of the Em- 
peror's life from the distinctly British 
point of view. England at this time 
was almost as prolific of artists as she 
was of sea-captains. Napoleon as the 
apoth&osis of the French Revolution, 
and the master-mind of the Republic 
and the First Empire, was vilified 
by an army of pencils which never 
wearied. 
In 1797 .. Little Boney," to use the 
sohriquet of James Gillray, had proved 
his genius for war sufficiently for his 
name, if not his features, to be familiar 
in the most rural districts of En
land, 
Soon it was to become the terror of 
the country-side and the consternation 
of the town. Mr. John Ashton states 
that the first caricature of Napoleon 
which he has come across was pub- 
lished on the 14th April of this year of 
continental battles, I but on March 12th 


L nllil:1ish Ca.ricature and Satire C1n Sapoh'on I. B} 
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S. W. Fores issued .. Buonaparte at 
Rome, giving Audience in State," the 
present catalogue price of which is 30s. 
The former certainly tears but little 
resemblance to the person it is intended 
to represent. In due course pictu
es 
of the restless young general found 
their way from Pari
 to London, and 
descriptions of him were given in the 
newspapers, with the result that some 
of the later cartoons are by no means 
inferior as portraits. This chan
e is 
distinctly noticeable in the prints of 
1803. If the grey overcoat, which is 
so indelibly associated in the public 
mind with Napoleon, is not in evidence, 
the cocked hat is almost invariably 
represented, the size of his sword be- 
ing scarcely commensurate with the 
smallness of his person. 
From 1798 to 1805, when Trafalgar 
lifted the war-cloud which hung over 
England, pencil and press were manu- 
facturing history in pictures by thou- 
sands, the chid topic being the 
threatened invasion by .. Haughty 
Gaul." During these seven years the 
high water-mark of production was 
reached. The windows of Fores in 
Piccadilly, Humphrey in St. James's 
Street, Ackermann in the Strand, 
Laurie and Whittle in Fleet Street, 
Holland in Cornhill, Roberts in Middle 
Row, Holborn, to mention only a few 
publishers of this class of print, were 
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crowded with highly-coloured engrav- 
ings, having the laudable object of 
arousing public hatred of Napoleon. 
Patriotism on paper was decidedly 
popular. 
One of Gillray's contemporaries re- 
cords a familiar scene in the West End 
of London at this time. "I can well 
remember," he remarks, .. when the 
daily lounger at the eastern sides of 
Bond Street and St. James's Street, 
upon approaching Humphrey's shop 
in the latter, had to quit the pavement 
for the carriage-way, so great was the 
crowd which obstructed the footpath 
to look at Gillray's caricatures." 
Gillray, .. silent, shy, and inexplic- 
able," resided over Mistress Humph- 
rey's place of business, catching the 
whim of the moment, transferring his 
ideas to pieces of white card, and then 
engraving them. He occasionally 
coloured his own cartoons, but more 
often he did one only for the guidance 
of his assistants. Sombre tints were 
tabooed, and his pictures have plenty 
of red and blue, as befits an appeal to 
patriotic instincts. 
As there are some 3,200 English 
caricatures of Napoleon in existence, 
it is manifestly impossible to give a 
bibliography or detail them at length. 
For the purposes of this article I shall, 
therefore, confine myself chiefly to a 
few of the outstanding cartoons issued 
during the Great Terror. The two 
coloured plates reproduced from 
" Napoleon and the Invasion of Eng- 
land,"l are typical specimens. 
"Playing at Bubbles," etched by 
Smith, and published by Roberts, 
shows the venerable George III. 
engaged at the favourite pastime of 
children, and is a contemptuous refer- 
ence to the flotilla of small boats which 
the First Consul was then busily pre- 
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paring for the subjugation of Perfidious 
Albion. If the miniature "Corsican 
Ogre" is not particularly life-like, the 
details of his military costume are 
fairly correct, and the likeness of his 
Britannic Majesty amply atones for 
the discrepancy. The colouring in 
this instance is by no means so crude 
as many others issued during this try- 
ing period, and the whole idea is in 
better taste than the majority of simi- 
lar ventures. 
West's" Resolutions in case of an 
Invasion! !" is of quite different char- 
acter. This print was published on 
the 8th August, 1803, by Holland, and 
proved extremdy popular, appealing 
as it did to six different sections of 
the community, the .. taylor," the 
barber, the apothecary, the "cobler," 
the publican, and the epicure. It will 
be noticed that the engraver was not 
pedantic in the matter of spelling. In- 
deed, this particular specimen is by 
no means unique in the matter of 
orthography, but County Council 
Schools were not in existence .. when 
George the Third was King." 
Perhaps the best likeness of Napoleon 
at this epoch was published on August 
6th by Fores, in a print entitled" After 
the Invasion, or Britons Strike Home." 
A volunteer is holding the First Con- 
sul's head on a pitchfork, and showing 
his trophy to two comrades, saying: 
" Here he is exalted, my lads, 24 hours 
after landing." As Humphrey had 
issued a cartoon by Gillray, called 
" Forty-eight hours after landing" but 
eleven days before, it is evident that 
there was considerable rivalry between 
both cartoonists and publishers. 
Pictorial skits on the Man of Destiny 
continued to appear until he was finally 
banished to St. Helena. It says much 
for the kindly spirit ofthe British nation 
that after that event but few caricatures 
were produced, George Cruikshank, 
who then made an amende honorahle by 
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practically laying aside his vitriolic 
pen so far as the fallen Emperor 
was concerned, published through 
Humphrey a remarkable prophetic 
caricature before the triumph of 
Wellington and Blucher. It is entitled 
.. An Eruption of Mount Vesuvius; 
and the Anticipated Effects of the 
Approaching Storm." His picture. 
which is in colour, shows the Allied 
Sovereigns usurping the duties of 
Jove, and sending vivid flashes of 
lightning upon Napoleon and his suite. 
The Emperor is shown in the act of 
falling off his horse, cocked hat in 
hand, as usual. In the background 
Paris is seen in flames, to the right 
Vesuvius is ejecting smoke and lava, 
including Murat and his wife. née Caro- 
line Bonaparte, the most ambitious of 


Napoleon's sisters. The French Fleet 
is also represented, the Union Jack 
waving above the tricolour. With the 
exception of the portraits of the 
Sovereigns the drawing is badly exe- 
cuted, probably the result of hasty 
work, but it pleased the publisher's 
clients. A fine specimen of this plate 
in three different states came into the 
market recently, and [14 14s. was 
asked for it. The second state reads 
.. Effects of the - Storm," altered 
after the first news of the battle, and 
the third appears as .. Effects of the 
Waterloo Storm." Curiously enough 
no mention is made in Reid's Cata- 
logue of two of these. 
And so the clatter of pencils ceased 
with the roll of the drums. 


MY BOOKS 


These are my books a Burton old, 
A Lamb arrayed against the cold 
In polished dress of red and blue, 
A rare old Elzevir or two, 
And Johnson clothed in green and gold. 


A Pope in gilded calf I sold, 
To buy a Sterne of worth untold, 
To cry, as bibliomaniacs do, 
.. These are my books! " 


What though a Fate unkind hath doled 
But favours few to me, yet bold 
My little wealth abroad I strew 
To purchase acquisitions new, 
And say by love of them controlled, 
These are my books. 


\ I"l III \. I 
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The above poem, in the autograph of Chas. Lamb, is from a attractive old-fashioned autograph 
album, in the possession of Frank Hollings, 7, Great Turnstile, E.C. 


The verses by Lamb are very characteristic, and in the last line, "Remember, William, He is 
but a fly," may be seen his inveterate proclivity for punning. It may be added that the signature 
to several of the contributions in the book is that of the Thomas Westwood, with whom the Lambs 
lived at Enfield for a time, and whose character is so admirably delineated by Lamb in a letter he 
wrote to Wordsworth in 1827. 
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in Antique Shops. 



 


By E. STANLEY SUTTON. 


ANTIQUES OF FRANCE. 


THE reproach of insularity which 
has clung to English people in 
the past has never been quite justified 
in the case of the collector of antiques. 
His outlook is necessarily broadened, 
even though he may restrict his col- 
lection to national products, by the 
fact that the arts and crafts of all 
countries have always been to a certain 
extent inter-dependent. The collector, 
therefore, while he may specialize in 
his own particular hobby, must to study 
it intelligently, do so in its relation to 
the whole history of art. In this way 
the artistic productions, broadly speak- 
ing, of the whole world has come within 
his purview, and those of neighbour- 
ing France, have in particular gained 
many adherents. In the latter part 
of the Victorian era, the craze for old 
French furniture and decorative objects 
attained widespread dimensions in this 
country. To take the art sales of the 
past decade, we read of [15,000 being 
paid for a pair of Louis Quinze com- 
modes at the sale of the Duke of 
Leeds' collection in 1901, and [4,960 
for six arm-chairs of the same period 
at the Hotel Drouot in the previous 
year. Going further back, to the great 
Hamilton Palace sale of 1882, a Louis 
Seize secrdaire by Gouthière changed 
hands for [9,450, while [12,075 was 
given for two armoires by Buh!. As 
much as [20,000 has been realised 


privately for six Louis Quatorze chairs. 
In the year 1895 an old Sèvres vase by 
Dodin and Morin brought [5,250 under 
the hammer, while another vase with 
a pair of jardinières realised no less 
than [8,400. In fact, the productions 
of the great French porcelain factory 
yielded many thousands of pounds of 
English money to their fortunate pos- 
sessors. The cordial bonds of friend- 
ship and sympathy which have been 
engendered by the recent diplomatic 
entente between the two peoples, and 
cemented this summer by the great 
dual exhibition at Shepherd's Bush will, 
no doubt, stimulate the interest of 
Englishmen in the artistic works of 
our French neighbours, and it may be 
of interest, therefore, to review them 
generally. 
Premising, let us observe that 
whereas in this country the develop- 
ment of the arts and crafts has prac- 
tically been left to individual effort, in 
France it has been directly fostered by 
the various rulers. Take the case of 
the famous Gobelin tapestries. The 
workshop for the manufacture of these 
was established at the Hôtel de 
Gobelins, in Paris, in 1662, by King 
Louis XIV., with the assistance of his 
able minister. Colbert, who held the 
nominal office of MinisterofCommerce, 
but who was really the forerunner of 
the present Minister of Fine Arts. 
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Everything possible was done by this 
wise monarch and his counsellor to 
ensure the commercial and artistic 
success of the establishment. The 
most eminent painters were employed 
under the directorship of Charles Le 
Brun, while the weavers were paid 
according to the quality of their work, 
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by which means the most skilful work- 
manship was secured. Another royal 
manufactory was established in the 
seventeenth century at Beauvais, and 
this also enjoyed great prosperity under 
the King's patronage. It was largely 
used in the reigns of Louis Quinze 
and Seize for upholstering chairs and 
sofas. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, also, the art of the weaver 
received every encouragement from 
the monarchy. 
Turning to French furniture, the 
grandest epoch was undoubtedly from 


the second half of the seventeenth 
century down to the end of the 
eighteenth, when all the most skilled 
designers and craftsmen were kept 
busy administering to the wants of the 
gayest and most luxurious Court in 
Europe. In fact, it may be said that 
the decoration of the Palace of Ver- 
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sailles was the mainstay of French art 
at this period. In the days of Louis 
Quatorze there was produced the heavy 
massive furniture which we now asso- 
ciate with the name of André Charles 
Boulle, the King's éheniste. After the 
death of the King, a gradual modifica- 
tion set in. with the result that the 
furniture of the Regency was of a 
slightly daintier design. At this period 
flourished the great decorative artist, 
Charles Cressent, who was a pupil of 
Boulle. Those who have seen his 
masterpieces in the Wallace collection 
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can form some idea of the wonderful 
taste of this master, and of his skill as 
a craftsman. His pupils were the 
chief designers of furniture during the 
reign of Louis Quinze, the next occupant 
of the throne, but an over-lavishness 
of decoration gave to the furniture of 
this time a florid style. in keeping, 
with the extravagant tastes of the 
King and Madame du Barry. and 
inspired by them. Meissonnier, 
Slodtz, Germain, and last, but by 
no means least. Caffieri were the 
leading craftsmen of the period, and 
the high prices still paid for any ex- 
amples of their work which may appear 
in the auction rooms of London or 
Paris show that, although the simple 
life has its votaries, there is yet a great 
deal of admiration left for that talented 
band of workers who, in an age of 
great osten[ation, produced works in 
conformity with the spirit of the time, 
but yet imbued them with such artistic 
grace that they never fail to delight the 
eye. The furniture of the Louis Seize 
period is a combination of the sober 
designs of Louis Quatorze and the 
daintiness of the Regency. Before 
this monarch came to the throne a 
reaction had set in, and the pronounced 
curves of Louis Quinze gave way in 
the reign of his successor to straighter 
designs. By this, however, the Louis 
Seize furniture lost nothing of its 
charm, and the works of Riesener, 


Gouthière. Oeben and other eminent 
designers are now greatly prized by 
connoisseurs. Then, with awful sud- 
denness. came the great Revolution, 
whi,ch by stopping the production of 
articles of luxury, caused art-work in 
France to degenerate. 
It is impossible in the space of one 
short article to speak in detail of the 
various sources which contributed to 
the beautification of the palace of 
fountains and mirrors. An army of 
painters and sculptors devoted their 
talents to the gratification of their 
royal masters' fancies. and each suc- 
cessive reign left its influence. The 
great porcelain factory of Sèvres, 
which from the year 1753, when Louis 
Quinze took a third share, became aroyal 
establishment, produced sum p t u 0 u s 
vases, cabarets, and other objects in 
profusion. Encouraged by Madame 
de Pompadour. the King's favourite, 
the French ceramicists also devoted 
themselves to the fabrication of delicate 
flowers in porcelain, which were 
enamelled and painted in close imitation 
of nature. In a single year, the King's 
orders for these flowers extended to 
many thousands of pounds. Many 
eighteenth century clocks, also, had 
cases of Sèvres porcelain, which were 
often exquisitely ornamented with 
ormoJu, while other magnificent clock- 
cases were fashioned entirely of or- 
molu. 
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HAPPY is the country that has no 
history, but happier still is the 
country whose history is written by 
the versatile pen of the author of 
"Mothers in Israel." The North 
Countree has found in Mr. Fletcher 
an historiographer to whom Wold and 
Fell are a veritable inspiration. 
"The Enchanting North," despite 
its handsome format, beautiful pictures, 
and perfect literary style, is a true 
guide book. 
Mr. Fletcher starts with York and 
its Roman wall, He dilates on the 
peculiar charm which this town, like 
other old-world towns, possesses. He 
takes us back to the siege of Troy, and 
gives us, in order, the historical associa- 
tions of the city, until we are inclined 
to say with him, "This is aI
other 
Rome." 
From York he takes us to Ripon and 
Beverley, the other two great Minster 
cities of which Yorkshiremen are so 
p('oud. His descriptions of their noble 
fanes, both within and without, are 
most interesting. 
From Beverley we follow him up the 
river Ouse to Wensleydale, past the 
Isurium of the Roman occupation, 
Boroughbridge, with its memories of 
Barnaby Fair, on to Ilkley, the Olicana 
of the Romans- -and enlivened by the 
brisk freshness of his descriptions, we 
fairly breathe the" splendid air, sweep- 
ing across wide stretches of heather- 
clad moorland." 
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We turn aside to see the:Summer- 
water, with its legend, one of the very 
few lakes of which Yorkshire can 
boast. 
We wander by the N idd and its 
famous battlefields: hear the clash of 
steel on Marston Moor and Towton; 
and so on to Knaresborough and Har- 
rogate, the city of the sulphur springs. 
Weare taken to the famous watering 
places of Yorkshire, and their charms 
are set forth in a totally new and 
refreshing manner, which must be 
given in the author's own words: - 
., There is a nice and almost humourous 
gradation about the Yorkshire sea side 
resorts. Of the principal four: 
Bridlington is popular and Bank 
Holidayish ; 
Whitby is grave, literary, artistic and 
aristocratic; 
Filey is just the place for honey- 
mooning couples, old maids and 
families; 
Scarborough is Filey, Whitby, and 
Bridlington all rolled into one." 
Our old genial friend, Horace, tells 
us in that oft quoted Alcaic stanza, 
that many heroes lived before Agam- 
memnon, but perished in memory for 
want of an inspired prophet. Well, 
this cannot now be said or sung of the 
North. Mr. Fletcher has rescued from 
oblivion Drunken Barnaby, Henry 
Jenkins, who died at the age of 169, 
and ran some of our old Biblical heroes 
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company of the poets 
than this sacred Hel- 
las of these isles. 
It is not only that 
the Lakes can boa
t 
of a rare and won- 
drous beauty that is 
all their own but that 
there drawn by those 
same lovelinesses 
dwelt the noblest 
and purest spirits of 
the great century 
from which we have 
passed. 
Wordsworth, 
whose childhood was 
spent at Penrith, returned in mature 
manhood to the haunts where to him 
came that 
"Sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 
And the round ocean and the living air." 
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fine, the blind engineer. John Metcalf 
of Knaresborough. and last. but not 
least, the nonogenarian Boniface of 
the Fleece Inn, Darlington. who re- 
tained his memory and teeth to the 
last moment. 
Mr. Fletcher writes with a truly 
inspired fondness of the Lake Country: 
.. The Lakes are dependent upon them- 
.. selves for charm. A spring morn- 
.. ing by Windermere or Derwent- 
.. water, or Ullswater brings its own 
.. glory with it. Not less full of satis- 
.. faction to eye and mind is an autumn 
.. afternoon by these same waters, 
.. when the glory of russet and yellow 
.. is reflected in their 
.. clear depths. As for 
.. the mountains, they 
are always distinct 
.. with the witchery, 
.. the compellingness, 
.. the appeal. the awe- 
.. giving, which is the 
.. eternal prerogative 
.. of the world's high 
.. towers of silence." 


Perhaps no part of 
England has stronger 
claims on the man or 
woman whose retired 
moments have been 
spent in the. gracious 


Here dwelt Southey and Coleridge, 
and here in later years Ruskin passed 
the evening of his long and well-lived 
day. 
Mr. Fletcher is an excellent com- 
panion, for his pleasant comment and 
apt allusion, never obtruded are ad- 
vanced with a quiet reserve that is 
most winning, while his enthusiasm 
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THE ENCHANTING NORTH 


for Lake-land and its unnumbered 
charms is quite irresistible. 
The book throughout is most effec- 
tively illustrated with groups of photo- 
graphs of the places mentioned, and 
also with excellent reproductions 
of oil and water-colour paintings, and 
pen and ink sketches. It is a miracle of 
cheapness that even the .. Times" 
would never dare to emulate. 
At the end, in addition to the index, 
are a most useful appendix in which 
al"e tabulated the whole of the places 
with their buildings and other objects 
of interest, and a clear and accurate 
map of the district. 
In this delightful book Mr. Fletcher 
has given us more than a guide. more 
than an historical and literary survey: 
he has given us an invitation to ex- 
perience for ourselves the fascinations 
of .. The Enchanting North." I 
.. A Book about Yorkshire " 
 which 
Messrs. Methuen have just issued is 
uniform with their" Northumberland" 
which was noticed on the last number 
of . The Bibliophile.' Mr. Fletcher 
writes also here on .. the best shire of 
England" as Fuller has it and all that 
is said of the book already noticed can 
be said of this. The pleasing descrip- 
tive writing, the comprehensive yet 
precise information, the excellent in- 
dexes, and the exquisite colour plates of 
Mr. Southgate and Mr. Paget, together 
give a completeness to the book, which 
should make it the popular standard 


L -.. Th(' FuchHlltillJ{ XUI1:h:.." J S. Plt'tch('r. E\(>h'il{h 
.:\rl.sh. ':::"õ t3s. Ilet . 
:!. .. A lJcJok ...1,lIl1t \ork..hÜ",;'.' J. "". Flrtchí'T. }fpthu6n 
..\ Cn.. ;01. nd. nPt. 


book of reference of our biggest shire. 
The pictures ought not to go without 
mention. Mr. Southgate here. as in 
the . Northumberland' does best in the 
wide sweeping Wold pictures, which 
are reminiscent of his delightful Norfolk 
series. Mr. Paget paints with a more 
limited palette, but his Swale Dale and 
Wharfe Dale are charming pictures. 
The .. Yorkshire Vales and Wolds" " 
of Mr. Gordon Home most successfully 
completes his trilogy of Yorkshire, 
The two previous books . Yorkshire 
Coast and Moorland Scenes' and' Y ork- 
shire Dales and Fells' did for the 
northern parts of the county what the 
volume before us does for the south. 
York, and south of it, Filey to Spurn, 
the Wolds and the great cities are 
described with the same sympathetic 
insight which was manifested in Mr. 
Home's earlier volumes. And because 
the same hand that writes the story 
paints the picture, there is a harmony 
of illustration and text here which 
is rarely to be found in the modern 
picture book. 
The pictures are indeed an abiding 
delight. So good are they all that it 
is difficult to choose any for special 
mention but a word of praise should 
be given to the architectural compo- 
sitions in which not only the hand of 
the artist but the appreciative mind of 
the scholar is apparent. 


The illustrations to this article are 
from .. The Enchanting North,' by J. 
S. Fletcher. London: Eveleigh Nash. 


". -'. \ urktihh.... Valts awl \\ ..1116."' Painff'd awl tit H'I il f'oI 
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A READABLE NATURE BOOK. 


THE literary gift while knowing neither class 
nor creed has its partialities. Those who 
are rich enter hardly, nor does commerce win the 
ready smile of the Muse, while of those free, the 
lover of Nature is in highest degree favoured. 
So Gilbert White and Richard Jefferies have the 
pen of the ready writer, and their mediate 
ministries bringing to grosser minds a quicken- 
ing sense of the beautiful and desirable, are 
shared in by many lovers of the pleasant 
countryside to-day. 
It is not then a strange thing that "English 
Bird Life," a book apparently written entirely 
from the ornithologist's point of view, should 
strike the reader not as a natural history book, 
or as an interesting book though it is indeed 
both but as a beautiful book. 
A more unassuming book could hardly be 
found; but that again is a mark of the genus. 
" The author's aim is to show in their haunts 
and homes; in the woodlands, fields, and moor- 
lands, by river, lake, and sea, something of the 
life of the birds of our own country: the birds 
in England, now," runs his modest preface! 
It is only on re-reading the book that the 
scientific precision of the writing is appreciated. 
And yet there is not an arid passage anywhere 
though even the bird-love and the large historical 
and geographical knowledge of the writer are 
subordinated to the record of observation and 
experiment. 
If there is anyone passage where the repression 
is less evident than elsewhere it is in the closing 
words of the chapter on the Robin: "Many 
legends have been woven about him: that in 
pity, he covered the Babes in the Wood with 
the only counterpane he wotted of; that his 
breast is dyed eternally with the blood of the 
Crucified, as he tried to withdraw the cruel nails. 
But it is for his autumn song and for his coming, 
with bright eye and cheery bearing, close to the 
nursery window, when the ledge is deep in 
driven snow, to ask for his reward, that the 
children love him, and that his name is uttered 
with a curious gentleness whenever the way- 
farer in distant lands speaks of home and 
of Christmas." 


Mr. Horsfield mentions that the Bohemian 
Schaschek writing in 1461, speaks of the Kite 
as one of the features of London and that 
nowhere had he seen so great a number as at 
London Bridge. The bird evidently performed 
some of the chief duties of the L.C.C. and must 
have been most useful as a scavenger. 
A remarkably interesting list is included of the 
terms given by the old-time fowlers to the 
gatherings of the various birds. It is pointed 
out that most of these names set forth the 
character and general appearance of the groups 
with no little accuracy thus to mention one or 
two, we have: - 
A skein or gaggle of Geese. 
A covey of Partridges. 
A colony of Sand Martins. 
A fall of Woodcocks. 
A stand, wing, flight or congregation of Plover. 
Sufficient has been said to shew that this is a 
book not only suitable to the country house, 
but to the library shelf, and excellent always. 
The wonderful pictures which appear on almost 
every page are the result of years of careful 
watching, and as a series of photographs of bird 
life are unique. It may be permissible to point 
out that a good index would add materially to 
the value of the book. 


KENNETH H. MURCHISON. 


.. E1IJ!Ii..h Dint Lite',' hy 1L. KniA"ht lIon...liC'hl. h\t'I'(>tt 
ð. ('0. j... litl. lI<,t. 


THE PLEASANT LAND OF FRANCE. 


A T the third or fourth cut with the paper- 
knife I frowned, and "Peste" I said to 
myself, "here's actually a feIlow knows France 
as weIl as I do! And writes about it better, 
too!" In some natural displeasure at that, I 
shut the taIl handsome volume with a slam. 
But I opened it again. I read on. I read it 
in bed even a pernicious thing for the eyes, or 
for the book and I read it right through. I 
read most of it a second time over. In a day 
or two I talked with Miss Betham-Edwards 
about it, and the tiuyelll/(' and pioneer of modern 
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English writers on France agreed that Mr. 
Protheroe knows his subject sympathetically 
and entirely well. 
Pray note that say" sympathetically." 
There are writers who know France intimately 
but grumpily; Mr. Bodley is one of them, and 
his big book on France is consequently un- 
reliable; to know a country unsympathetically 
is, ,/II lilll", not to know it at all. But to Mr. 
Protheroe, as to a few others of us, the mere 
word .. France" is full of colour and perfume ; 
you can tell that of him from the very beginning 
of his book. On his first page he writes "A 
rose of Jericho resembles at first sight a bunch 
of withered roots; but plunged in boiling water 
it expands, unfolds, and regains its former 
shape. Our memories are, in a sense, roses 
of Jericho. They seem to be dead; but a sound, 
or smell, or sight, warms their dried-up fibres 
into a sudden renewal of life, and re-creates, in 
all their freshness, hours of our past experi- 
ences." Yes, to her lover" a rose of Jericho 
indeed is that sweetest of old roses, La France! 
"A Day in Provincial France" Mr. Prothero 
talks about to his readers, and of Fontainebleau, 
French Farming, a Faggot of French Folk- 
Lore, Rabelais, Tenant-Right and Agrarian 
Outrage in France Some Modern French 
Poets; and these chapter-headings stand for 
three hundred and fifty pages of wisdom and 
delight. The chapters are a little disconnected, 
perhaps, but there is a deeper nexus than any- 
thing apparent. Nobody, I think, has ever 
written so understandingly of Rabelais before, 
I am sure that nobody English has written so 
well of French farming since Arthur Young, 
and even he, good man, could not mix in with 
his disquisitions such a knowledge of French 
history or a literary style so pellucid, easy, and 
yet stately. Nobody at all, I'll warrant you, 
has ever told the strange tale of" Ireland in 
Picardy" before. To me (and I have tried my 
own hand at .the !Ireell) the chapter on Fon- 
tainebleau seems a model of what descriptive 
picturing and allusive chronicling should be, 
a piece of sheer pleasure for the pleasantly 
learned. If I do not care so much for Mr. 
Prothero's renderings into English verse of 
Murger's .1[" lIie A'''/flle, Leconte de. Lisle's 
l.e Cltlll' de Hillillwr, and so forth, I am bound 
to say that the choice of the lyrics to be trans- 
lated has been made with a poet's taste. The 
" Faggot of French Folk- Lore" by itself alone 
would show with what acuteness of eye and ear 
Mr. Prothero has wandered about France. [.;t 
voil;,! that is the list and catalogue of a book 
which I found too short. 
To give you some taste of its spirit and style 
I must quote, and I can quote so little here. 
But you know that Mr. Prothero is free of the 


I' 


brotherhood of true penmen when you read that 
.. In the presence of the whole Court, Eudemon, 
with his cap in his hand, his hair smoothly 
brushed, a clear and open countenance, beautiful 
and ruddy lips, his eyes steady, stand;ng up 
straight on his feet, and yet full of youthful 
modesty, asks Gargantua's leave to become one 
of his household in the style and manner of 
Cicero." And when you read that" Now it is 
a turn in the limbs of a tree, standing out dark 
against the horizon on the summit of a copse- 
clad hill ; now it is a farmstead, with its high- 
roofed grange, its sharp-pointed turret, its 
pigeon-cote, and one window red with the 
lamp of a lonely watcher"; or, of a bridge, 
that .. beneath, great timber-laden barges 
shoot silently from under the arches, and lose 
themselves in the dark shadows of the poplars 
beyond. Above, soldiers swarm like bees," 
you know that Mr. Prothero has caught the 
yell ills loc; (as" Vernon Lee" would say) and 
has intimately seen and understood the pleasant 
land of France. 


J. H. YOXALL. 


The Plca
allt J4awl of }'rallf o .>. Iluy,hllli H. Plothero. 
John 1lurray. lu..;. 6rl. lIf't. 


. . 
. 


SCREENS AND GALLERIES IN 
ENGLISH CHURCHES. 


T HIS excellent book is a sign of the times. 
The reawakened interest in the beautiful 
and historic, attaching to places andexcr- 
cises of devotion, though by some said to 
betoken a certain decadency, nevertheless, is in 
itself altogether commendable. Mr. Bond deals 
with what at first sight might be thought a 
slight and easily exhaustible subject, but his 
book, which is a model of scholarly compression, 
is illustrated by no less than 152 photographs 
and measured drawings, and these are only 
typical of the wealth of interest shared in by 
well nigh every parish church in the country. 
East Anglia and the West of England furnish 
the greater number of the i1Iustrations. 
The treatment of the subject which follows 
the development of the screen through the 
vicissitudes of the centuries is excellent, though 
the opening statements would seem to need 
some fortifying by authority. 
Presbytery and Parclose screens are dealt 
with in the general chapter on chancel screens. 
Succeeding chapters deal with Quire screens in 
Cathedrals and churches of Regulars. 
Mr. Bond quite rightly insists that the con- 
tinuity of the church does not mean the pro- 
scription and elimination of architectural 
features which do not follow the ecclesiastical 
fashion and fad of the moment. 
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He strongly condemns the dislocation which, 
masquerading under the name of restoration, 
commits so many crimes, and speaks regretfully 
of the "western galleries which existed in 
great numbers till they were destroyed by people 
with no respect for the continuity of the life 
history of the Church of England." 
This condemnation of destructive interference 
with historic features pervades the whole book, 
and a passage of shrewd and biting wit very 
justly pillories the sacriligeous stupidities of 
innumerable irresponsible vicars' wives, and 
curates. "Many screens, tt he says, "noW' 
bristle with nails and tin tacks, the wood being 
bruised and chipped and pierced, and split in a 
way that no lady would dream of allowing any 
one to treat the furniture in her own private 
house." 
Of the finely produced illustrations it is 
difficult to speak in too high terms of praise. 
The measured drawings will be found of great 
service to students, and the Index locorum and 
Index rerum, together with an exhaustive biblio- 
graphy, complete what is justly called in the 
opening sentences of this review an excellent 
book. 


T. D'ARCY DREW. 
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A PROVOCATIVE HISTORY. 


A VERY uncompromlsmg and iconoclastic 
piece of history writing is Mr. A. W. 
Benn's " Modern England." 
Lord Acton, who regarded "Liberty" as the 
goal of human progress in all matters, judged in 
all matters relative to his cynosure. Mr. Benn 
believes profoundly in the influence of philoso- 
phic thought and ideal, and his pages through- 
out give prominence t() those principles which 
are for him the origins of the tendencies by 
which social changes are ultimately determined. 
Incidentally Mr. Benn pulls off a good many 
haloes and fits or. a few new ones. 
The philosophic Radical school for instance 
is given a prominence which it has certainly 
never received before, and a paragraph in the 
preface, which will succeed most admirably in 
displeasing both Radicals and Socialists, states 
that "our modern so::ialistic legislation was 
in part anticipated by the old utilitarians, in 
part has been directly developed out of their 
principles." 
The evident danger in showing the relation of 
events to opinions and ideals is their being 
forced into unholy matrimony to satisfy some 
preconceived theory. 


This is apparent in several instances in these 
pages, and even where not wrong the empha- 
sized and re-emphasized insistance on the theory 
wherever it can be induced to emerge 
s a little 
irritating. 
On page 81 the education of public opinion in 
the early years of the 19th century is ascribed 
to Edinboro', and any saving grace that RusseIl, 
Palmerston, Landsdowne, Melbourne, may have 
had is pUt down to something Scotch in their 
education. 
On page 83 we find .. The real founder of 
English philosophical Radicalism was a Scotch- 
man, James Mill." 
The last paragraph on page 202 reads "It is 
to be noticed how Scotchmen stood in the front 
in every s::heme for benefitting the people by 
cultivating their intelligence." 
Without malice Is Mr. Been a S::otchman ? 
Simile and metaphor too are similarly drilled 
with military precision. The deaths of Whit- 
bread, Romilly and Castlereagh are .. not 
accidents but incidents of strife almost of civil 
war." 


Further on .. the deaths of Keats, Shelley and 
Byron are not accidents, but are the revenges of 
reality on genius estranged from its service, and 
what has been said of the fatalities of Statesm
n 
applies in some degree to poets," and again of 
Canning's death .. the great statesman perished 
by disease as he might have perished by the 
headsman's stroke under a Tudor King." 
Still in a history written on and around 
theories it is probably a fault leaning to virtue's 
side if the writer is resourceful in his buttress- 
ing and this Mr. Benn most certainly is. 
The whole work is written from the Ration- 
alist standpoint, and though this means holding 
an even balance in judging the doings of various 
religionists compared one with the other it 
means possibly an unequal treatment of ration- 
alism as contrasted with religion. 
Mr Benn says for instance, in discussing the 
Radical affinities of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
that "in the near future differences about the 
unseen world wiII more and more determine the 
lines of party division for Englishmen, as they 
already determine them for Frenchmen and 
Italians." Obviously, the various shades of 
religious opinion in England the difference 
between the Northern and Southern temrera- 
ment and the sense of nationality which 
England has longer enjoyed than any European 
nation, must all yield in Mr. Benn's opinion 
to his theory that politics are to be merely the 
opposition of religious belief and disbelief. 
There is very much in this book with which we 
cannot agree, and much with which we have 
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been compelled to agree, for upon Mr Benn's 
stage men and events, the lights and the 
shadows, are not quite as in other shows, and 
t hat pel haps is the val ue of the book. 
J. MONIER BEALE. 
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SOME BOOKS OF VERSE. 


A VOLUME of the snippet, f'j,-l.it. order 
is the dainty booklet, yclept "Poets of 
our Day,"1 for the editing and introducing of 
which Mr. Royde-Smith is announced respoCl- 
sible. The editor says such snippeting is in- 
evitable but it is none the less deplorable. 
One might imagine the selection to have been 
intended for the use of idle Society people and 
lazy dilettante and shallow diners-out, so that 
they might be able to say: .. Have you read 
Duncan CampbeIl Scott's poem on thingumbob ? 
or John Masefield's baIl ad on that sea-subject, 
doncherknow? or Marison Julius Cawein on 
something AmericaCi not tinned beef?" This 
is exactly the kind of book to suit such persons, 
who do not want to be bothered to read anything 
long during "the Season," but require just 
sufficient knowledge not to be quite stumped 
when asked about poets, minores, and minimi, 
whose names they have never heard of. To 
make the handiness of the selection yet more 
complete, each poet, or poetaster, or versifier 
and there are about a quarter of a century of 
them crowded into the compass of 273 pages, a 
fearful and wonderful heidoom fOI' posterity - 
has his or her verse prefaced by a brief, most 
business-like and concentrated list of his or her 
achievements (or gambollings) on the Parnas- 
sian mount. Un:;atisfactory it nearly all is. 
The editor is o
liged himself to confess that 
several of the most prominent of the younger 
bards are unrepresented, owing to publishers' 
and other difficulties; and, worse still, that the 
poems given are not always a selection of the 
best of the aspiring bards. It is Mr. Royde- 
Smith's curious argument that, although "in 
certain cases poems have been chosen not 
because they were the best work of their writer, 
but because they were the best examples of a 
certain class of poem," and although this plan 
may detract from the unity of the book 
toO value," not" unity" is the proper word "it 
adds to its general interest, and will help those 
who do not already know it to understand, 
whatever critics in moments of surfeit and 
"depression may write, that English poetry is 
still a glory to England." How the omission to 
make a choice of a poet's" best work" can help 


anybody to understand better the glory of con- 
temporary English poetry, is rather a staggerer. 
There is, however, apart from the introduction, 
which is, on the whole, a satisfactory perform- 
ance so far as information is concerned, not, 
judgment, much to be said in favour of a garland 
of verse which includes only one flower of Mr. 
Alfred Austin's exquisite poetic genius. It 
makes one wonder why, with his truly admir- 
able faculty for poetic prose, he ever worried the 
reluctant Muse. However, like other great and 
good men, he evidently has valued most highly 
what has cost him most pains. Otherw:se he 
would not 


.. be time's dupe, and wish more dear 
The sobering harvest of thy vf'rnal vow" ? 


The idea of a harvest acting the part of an anti- 
intoxicant is original and delicious. But is it 
poetry or even doggerel? 
Messrs. Burns and Oates, with melancholy 
appropriateness to the sad occasion of Francis 
Thompson's death, have issued a new edition of 
his .. Sister Songs."J The publishers may be 
congratulated on the exceIlently suitable get-up 
of the book. The quiet, good taste of its bind- 
ing, its wide margins, fine print and paper, make 
it a pleasure to the eye and to the hand. The 
poem itself was written as far back as 18;10-1, 
about the same date as the" Hound of Heaven." 
The general reader and lover of literature who 
is not yet acquainted with Francis Thompson's 
work, or has even been frightened against 
making its acquaintance by superficial critics 
who have inveighed against, and unduly dwelt 
upon, the poet's "ponderous latinities," "wire- 
drawn mysticism," .. ghostly abstractions" and 
the rest, would do well to make a beginning of 
intimacy with the pres
nt volume. What a 
light charm and easy grace of familiarity is 
there in the very beginning of the Proem: 


f. Shrewd winds and shrill were these the speech of May' 
A ragged. slag-grey sky-invested 50. 
Mary's spoilt nursling! wert thou wont to go; 
Or 'hUll. Sun-god and song-god. say 
Could singer pipe one tiniest linnet-lay. 
While Songd d turn his face away from song' 
Or who could be 
In spirit or in body hale for long, 
Old Aesculap's best Ma'5ter!- lacking thee ') 
At length then thou art here! .. 


Or take this from the beginning of Part the 
First: 
.0 The leaves dance, the leaves sing. 
The leaves dance in the breath of the Spring. 
I bid them dance, 
I bid them sing, 
For the limpid glance 
Of my ladyling; 
For the gift to the Spring of a dewier Spring. 
For God's good grace of this ladvlìng! 


Dost thou not feel tempted, 0 gentle Biblio- 
phile ? 
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Those excessively clever persons who are 
continually asselting that poetry, even the best, 
is a drug in the modern literary market, will be 
astonished to find that those experienced pub- 
lishers, Messrs Routledge, have thought it 
pecuniarily worth while to issue, at the marvel- 
lous cheap price of a shilling net, a complete 
edition:{ of the poetical works of so undeveloped 
and minor a poet as Hartley Coleridge. It is 
prefaced by an excellent introduction by the 
editor, Mr. Ramsay Colles. He has collated 
some good extracts concerning the life and per- 
sonality of the nÎI"; and I am glad to find him 
quoting Professor Dowden's concise summing- 
up in Ward's" English poets." He has also, by 
communication with the present Coleridge 
family, contrived to add to the collection two or 
three poems which are not included in the two- 
volume edition edited by the Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, the brother of Hartley, in 1851. All 
this is to the good and proves up-to-dateness. 
When, however, Mr. Colles, quotes approvingly 
and without gratification from the appreciation 
of a contempory of Hartley, who decided that 
" In short pieces of every kind whether bursts 
of emotion, or embodiments of ideal conception, 
or broodings of sentiment he may rank 
amongst the greatest," we feel that the Editor's 
generosity has run away with him. "Amongst 
the greatest," is too large a word to be spoken in 
connection with our wayward, uncontrolled, 
vacillating, weak-kneed half-poet. The best 
was not in him, even in the shortest pieces, as a 
dip into this admirably bound and clearly printed 
and well-papered volume will quickly show any 
really fastidious reader. But it is well worth 
buying for anybody who enjoys suggestive verse. 
HENRY BLANCHAMP. 
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Some Books for Teachers. 


T HERE seems little doubt that whatever 
the kaleidoscopic vagaries of the Board 
of Education may be, during the next few years 
that English is to have some sort of attention, 
if not in elementary, at any rate in secondary 
teaching. That the publishers think so too 
and they have a marvellous .fIlIir in scenting 
out the coming necessities of the schoolmaster 
- is evidenced by the books before us. 
"The Psychology and Pedagogy of Read- 
ing,") written by the " Professor of Psychology 
and ECucation in the Western University of 
Pennsylvania," is a conspectus of the collected 


studies of the best known American psycho- 
logists. 
The experimental studies upon visual percep- 
tion in reading, conducted by Professors Cattell, 
Javal, Erdmann, Dodge, Scripture and others 
are carefully collated, but left with the admis- 
sion that in several departments there has been 
so little observational study of cases that any 
attempt to treat the subject further would 
scarcely be profitable at this time. At the same 
time it is claimed, and on i:"ood grounds, that 
future contributions are more likely to be in the 
nature of additions rather than contradictions. 
The chapters on the evolution of the alphabet 
and the printed page make most interesting 
reading, though they do not profess to add much 
to what is already fairly well known on the sub- 
ject. 
The pedagogy of reading is evidently the 
result of many years enthusiastic interest in 
experimental study of the subject. 
Past and present day methods of teaching are 
criticised, and facsimile pages of the text books 
of the different methods are i:"iven. How diffi- 
cult it is to come to an ultimate decision in 
questions of such moment as are treated in this 
book is well illustrated in the 18th chapter which 
deals with Reading as a discipline and as train- 
ing in the effective use of books. 
Silent reading is urged at the outset as stimu- 
lative of rapidity of thought, power of assimila- 
tion and of retentivity. "Continuous practice in 
the prompt extraction of what the page has for 
the reader, irrespective of how it would >""IIli if 
read to others," says Professor Huey, "must 
develop discriminative reading, etc." 
Yet he almost immediately admits that "the 
continual passing in review of quantities of 
ideas, impulses and feelings without acting on 
them and without organizing them, tends to 
take on itself the shapelessness and disorganiza- 
tion of what it finds in reading." 
And in a most significant paragraph, which 
could have been expanded into many pages, he 
says: "Habits of using the mother-tongue 
correctly and effectively are formed mainly by 
practice <It It Illlt",."l,.<<t<- the rate of speech and 
thought When people wrote as they 
talked, there was brilIiance in literature, and 
rhetoric to be effective must again become what 
it meant in the days of Greece, oratory, the art 
of persuading men with the living voice and 
manner" ; and again" If reading by ear is more 
interesting and effective there is no reason why 
students of literature should not be given all the 
benefits that the schools can afford by using this 
method whenever it is possible." 
In an experience of all grades of schools dur- 
ing a quarter of a century nothing in the 
teaching of English has struck the present 
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writer more than the lack of the art of 
oral reading on the part of teachers, and in 
the very few cases in which he has discovered 
an intelligent appreciation of what is meant by 
good English, it has been invariably in classes 
where the teacher had the great gift of expres- 
sive reading. Yet in the training of either ele- 
mentary or secondary teachers this seems to be 
taken small account of if one is to judge by 
results. 
" The Teaching of English "2 is just as Eng- 
lish a book as the one above noticed is American. 
Here are no experiments, no history, and no 
theory, but a definite and very evident yel/illY 
f ot"lnll.(/er. 
It is exactly the sort of work which justifies 
the world-wide reputation of the English as 
.. practical folk." The authors recognise that 
four things are necessary in the present-day 
teaching of English before any great improve- 
ment can take place I.: More time. II.: Bet- 
ter teachers. III.. Better equipment. IV.: 
Better examination methods. Our own view is 
rather that number two should be sought first 
and all other things would be added unto it. 
The book teems with valuable suggestions, and 
is evidently written with knowledge and sym- 
pathy, yet there are traces here and there that 
the value of appreciative pleasure in language 
as such is not quite felt. For instance, after rating 
Professor Bain for saying that " Poetry may be 
committed to memory as three-quarters words 
and one-quarter meaning," we read" The value 
of the memory work is in direct proportion to 
its intelligibility to the pupil. Without compre- 
hension the work is valueless and purely me- 
chanical." 
Now surely all this is quite wrong or why 
should Poetry be chosen at all? The multipli- 
cation table is memorized and is entirely 
intelligible, so why waste time in going further 
afield? 
The fact is that it is the form and not the sub- 
stance which alone marking the difference be- 
tween poetry and prose is "l""e the reason for 
the appreciation of poetry, and ,dmlfl'e/" com.. 
!Jel/cun the 8('llUlU! ,,,,d '''''1 ul'p,'ecitllion is bOTn of 
e,'il. 
So Professor Bain is again right in saying 
that" It is enough that a vague thread of sense 
is traceable, provided that interesting emotions 
are kindled in its track." 
With the methods recommended in the teach- 
of English oNe are heartily in accord though we 
may be permitted to suggest that the first pre- 
liminary in the poetry lesson is that the teacher 
should memorize the poem. 
Another suggestion we may give is thus, that 
for the first reading, or even the first two read- 
ings no explanations be offered, Let the children 
have at least one or two pleasant half hours. 


The teacher who thinks that explanations are 
essential is precisely the one who to 
, . . . hear the lark bel:in his flil:ht 
And singing startle the dull night." 
with pleasure would want first to cut up the bird 
on a dissecting table: and whose enjoyment of 
.. The buttercup. the little children.s dower" 
would depend upon his exact though destructive 
numbering of carpels, petals and stamens. 
It is to be hoped that the carefully written and 
informing summary of German education written 
by Professor Paulson of Berlin and translated 
by Dr. Lorenz, will have such success as to 
induce Mr. Fisher Unwin to make it the first of 
a series.:! 
That so great a proportion of our best books 
on pedagogics should come from America is 
evidence in the first degree that the English 
parent, and (shame to say it) the English teacher 
cares little about education, but in the second 
degree it shows that English publishers don't 
care to put any money into educarional books. 
If any publisher could be expected to do any- 
thing for British Education Mr. Fisher Unwin 
is that one. Anyhow this is a really good book 
and it is to be hoped that it will be well received. 
Its historical review of educational methods 
thows a flood of light upon many mediæval 
customs, some of which have vestigial represen- 
tation in modern-day school methods. 
The influence of the Church upon education 
is clearly shown and also that of various foreign 
influences, notably French in the late 17th and 
the 18th centuries. The final chapters give a 
carefully elaborated account of modern German 
educational systems. 
The book has a definiteness and authority 
which are quite beyond praise, and it ought to 
find its place not only on the bookshelves of 
every educationalist but in the reference libraries 
of schools and colleges. 
Messrs, Harrap are to be complimented on 
securing the English copyrights of the bio- 
graphies of eminent educations which Professor 
Gabriel Compayré is writing. Himself in the 
front rank of the makers of teachers Professor 
Compayré has shewn in his biographies of 
Rousseau and Pestalozzi that full sympathy 
that only comes with the like mind. 
The "Montaigne" is a singularly psychic 
study of a man who to the average reader stands 
for the practical and realisable things of life. 
Professor Compayré, writing with the insight 
born of a common nationality and common 
ideals, enlarges on that sound matter-of-factness 
which so commends Montaigne to all men 
of sober thought; and in this book on " The 
Education of the Judgment" has done signal 
service to every student of education. 
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From the same enterpnsmg firm comes a 
.. Julius Cæsar,"4 in the text of the First Folio. 
The idea is a good one and the present-day 
healthy distate of interfering scholiasts should 
materiaIly assist in obtaining for this edition a 
good reception. The get-up of the book is most 
tasteful. Really useful textual notes are given 
at the end, not for cramming, but for illustration, 
and lists of editions consulted, a glossary of 
words giving grammatical usage and pronuncia- 
tion and finaIly a list of variorum readings com- 
plete a most serviceable and pleasing edition. 
Messrs. Gill & Son, Dublin, and Mr. David 
Nutt are the joint publishers of " A Text book 
of Irish Literature."5 Part II. deals very largely 
with the Fenian tales, successive chapters de- 
tailing their characteristics, origin and proba- 
bility. 
Ossianic Poetry receives also adequate treat- 
ment, and the final chapters summarise the 
writings and spirit of the Jacobite poets and The 
Poets of the People. 
The book, while inspired by a right national 
pride which strengthens its apologeties, never- 
theless never entirely departs from the critical 
attitude; with the result that the conclusions 
arrived at have very considerable weight with 
the Sassenach reader, who in this case can only 
value these literary pronouncements according 
to his estimate of the general trustworthiness of 
the writer. 


W. H. W ALKDEN. 
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Early Trade History. 
THIS piece of research, undertaken at the 
suggestion of Mr. Sidney Webb, very 
clearly summarizes the available information 
with regard to the formation of the ancient and 
honourable company of merchants trading into 
the dominions of the Great Turk. 
The Author has made a careful inspection not 
only of the already edited Venetian State Papers 
and the English Domestic State Papers, but 
what is of greater difficulty (and value too in 
this respect), has examined the loose Turkey 
State Papers at the Public Record Office. As 
throwing considerable light on the influence of 
Tariffs the book is of value to others than 
historical students. 


There are some curiously modern touches in 
the book. The professional director flourished 
at a very early time, for in 1617 the governor 
of the Levant Company was also the governor 
of the Company of Merchant Adventurers. An 
entry in 1635 seems to infer that the gilt-edged 
securities of the time were jewels which at times 
had to be realized on, sale by candle being the 
accepted method. 
The appendices to the book give, among other 
valuable information, the teKt of the original 
charter, lists of Ambassadors and Consuls, 
Impositions, etc. 
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South Africa. 


To write on South Africa betokens a certain 
hardihood, for reputations are still more easily 
lost than made there. Still from the man who 
has smoked Irish-grown tobacco, and lived to tell 
the tale in the British House of Commons what 
may not be expected? 
Mr. Harmsworth's book tells of a pleasure 
trip and at the same time, with some ingenuous- 
ness reviews the impressions which social and 
political matters made on the writer's mind. 
The manifest fairness and genial temper of 
the writing are evident on every page. Altogether 
the book is a most acceptable one and cannot 
but be of great service in the forming of that 
responsible and m3derate school of thought 
which is the most stable and deciding element 
in the body politic. 
The illustrations, which really assist the text, 
are remarkably well chosen and handsomely 
produced. 
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Round Sh:tke:;;peare's Table. 
Shakespeare and Warwickshire are subjects 
that Mr. George Morley has made peculiarly 
his own, and "Round Shakespeare's Table," 
is quite in Mr. Morley's best manner. Dedi- 
cated to Mr. J. M. Barrie, and with a new 
portrait in colour of Shakespeare by Mr. Thos. 
Hyam, this book pass
s in review the many 
noted characters whose enthusiasm for Shakes- 
peare has led them to meet convivially in cele- 
bration of the poet's praise. 
Good company and good cheer are the sub- 
jects that Mr. Morley treats on and the result is 
a very pleasing little book, of interest to all 
lovers of Shakespeare and Shakespeare's country. 
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.. Dulce est desipere in loco" and the writer 
of .. The Potter's Thumb" and other stories 
has chosen as a relaxation to write a history 
of India. Mrs. Steele's early works were 
Indian stories, and she therefore returns in this 
history to an early love. 
Whether novel writing can be considered as 
an ideal discipline for the historian may be 
questioned, but that it affords a thorough train- 
ing in the selection of the picturesque and 
attractive will be readily admitted. 
It is as an interesting panorama of events and 
personages that Mrs Steele's book will be read, 
and it is not too much to say that it is by far the 
most attractive general history of India that has 
been written. The seven well-drawn maps 
shew that the author has in mind the value of 
such aids in historical study. 
The novelist peeps out rather more often than 
the dry-as-dust student likes, and in her desire 
to be striking and appellant borrows somewhat 
startlingly from the vocabulary of the yellow 
book. 
Following a powerful description of General 
Lake's interview with the Empaor of Delhi, 
Mrs. Steele says: 
" Poor Jîrvan Bukht! Had you indeed as 
your name implies, the Gift of Life. 
Perhaps you had and we squashed it." 
On page 337 The Queen Mother" nipped in 
from her palace." 
In another passage we read: ,'It was, to use 
a vulgarism 'too thick' even for a debased 
Moghul." 
We think that in histOl y even though it only 
professes to be a compilation vulgarisms 
should '/(II be used. 
Still that is the novelist, and for the rest let it 
be said that the work has many of the qualities 
that characterize truly satisfactory history writ- 
ing. 
Mrs. Steele has a very just sense of historical 
perspective and this may be pleaded in excuse 
should it be thought that we in any way dispar- 
age the book by describing it as interesting. 
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British Diplomacy. 
Mr. Escott in "The Story of British Diplo- 
macy" has essayed a task of more than ordin- 
ary difficulty. To say that he has done so 
with success is therefore the greater commenda- 
tion. The beginnings of commercial State 
intercourse as typified by agreements like the 
Intercursus Magnus, are carefully sketched. 


The swift and imperative intrusion of commercial 
considerations from and even before Tudor times, 
begin to shoulder older diplomatic problems 
such as titular right and marriage settlements, 
and up to the last century are the chief responsi- 
bility and anxiety of the diplomatic service. The 
recent developments of yellow journalism are the 
greater menace to the world's peace to-day. 
British representation at Asiatic Courts which 
was brought about by the trading companies, 
like the rest of administration under the early 
Stuarts, was the subject of acrimonious debate 
between King and subjects. In the end the com- 
panies paid the salary and the representative was 
appointed or approved by the King. 
The two Foreign Secretaryships the North- 
ern and Southern which from the time of 
Henry VIII. up to 1782 were the cause of so 
much blundering confusion in English diplo- 
macy, were well describe] by Sir John Russell 
as if " two coachmen were on the box of a mail- 
coach one holding the righthand rein and the 
other the left." 
The career of Chas. J as. Fox as the first 
Foreign Minister in the modern sense is sym- 
pathetically sketched, Mr. Escott acknowledging 
a considerable indebtedr.ess to Mr. J. L. Le B. 
Hammond's recent excellent monograph. The 
single secretarship, though a great improve- 
ment on what had gone before, did not for some 
long time come to its present importance and 
dignity and in the granting of the independence 
of the U.S.A. by the Peace of Versailles 1783 
Fox, who claimed all transactions relative there- 
to for his own department, was out-voted in the 
Cabinet and resigned. 
Throughout the work the enormous impor- 
tance of the $,110" is repeatedly manifest, and as 
in diplomatic incidents of recent date affairs 
resolve themselves into the problem of "hen.h,z 
/" fel/III'-. Mr. Escott's pages are none the less 
racy on this account. 
Mr. Escott's hero is Canning, and the extra- 
ordinary influence of his strong personality 
upon Foreign office traditions to the present day 
is clearly traced. .. Canning as Foreign Minister 
lifted his department above the level of party . 
he became not merely the chief of the depart- 
ment and the framer of a policy, but the personi- 
fication of the popular mood and the national 
purpose." 
It is just that superiority to the baser side of 
politics and the continuity of our Foreign policy 
which, though fully known to the chancelleries 
of Europe, is so little understood by the peoples 
of the Continent; and the inscrutableness and 
inflexibility of purpose which from Canning 
passed to Palmerston, was never more perfectly 
exemplified than in their successor of to-day. 
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Herbert Spencer. 
In accordance with the terms of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's will, Mr. David Duncan has written 
a biography of the philosopher in one volume, 1 
illustrated by various portraits. The task of 
writing was not lessened by the existence of the 
voluminous autobiography so recently published. 
Mr. Duncan has adopted the best and most 
obvious plan. Judging that most who read one 
book will have gone to it with sufficient interest 
in the subject to desire to read the other, he has 
prefaced each chapter of his book dealing with 
those years common to both, with a note 
showing the corresponding chapters in the 
Autobiography. 
The particular value of this book lies in the 
more intimate information afforded. 
The Autobiography made the world acquaint- 
ed with many particularities and foibles of 
Spencer but involuntarily; Mr. Duncan, as a 
literary artist and concerned in picture as well 
as subject, makes use of his information to gain 
wished-for effects, and at times very successfully. 
We learn, for instance, that the Principles of 
Psychology was written partly in the intervals 
between games of racquets in the court of a 
Pentonville public-house. An exquisitely 
comical touch occurs on page 188. Spencer had 
worked for a long time at his Sociology and 
indeed it was approaching completion when it 
dawned upon him that he had forgotten to 
include, of all things Domestic Relations, in 
his scheme. 
Not one of the innumerable chestnuts told of 
philosophers so effectively ilIustrates the popu- 
lar idea of the philosopher as does this, though 
on the other hand Dr. Duncan almost fiercely 
deprecates the common opinion of "Spencer's 
character as if it were all intellect and no feeling .. 
and points out that "of the purity and depth of 
his affection for his parents his letters written 
during a period of more than thirty years furnish 
a testimony that is conclusive." 
Perhaps to the general reader Spencer's 
opinion on topics of the hour will be found of 
greatest interest, and in this connection it is 
safe to say that so far as modern movements 
are concerned his is opposed to them. 
He wrote a treatise against the decimaf 
system; Socialism and all connected with it he 
hated with a cheerful hatred, and as to Woman 
Suffrage, while approving it as an ultimate 
measure he does not approve it as an immediate 
measure or even as a measure to be shortly 
taken. His reasons for opposition, briefly ex- 
pressed, are that it would inevitably lead to 
Socialism. But Spencer was never a ladies' 
man and always an individualist. 


1.- "Till" Lif.< uw] I.f'ttl:I'" of 1I(,1"1I(,lt 
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Not the least interesting features of the book 
are the appendices. 
The important essay on "The Filiation of 
Ideas" is preceded by Spencer's personal de- 
scription of himself and his constitution which 
makes capital reading, for, despite his philosophic 
aloofness, Spencer was really the most human of 
men. As to a general estimate of the work it is 
enough to say that Spencer was happy in his 
choice of a biographer: Dr. Duncan's work 
will always find a place by the side of the First 
Principles and Descriptive Sociology. 


Shakespeare Apocrypha. 
"Without entire absurdity" Mr. Tucker Brooke 
thinks these plays can be included in the 
"doubtfulIy Shakespearian" class. Certainly 
nothing in this collection is likely to disturb the 
Shakespeare Canon as at present accepted. 
This, however, does not diminish the interest of 
the attributions in the present volume which in 
introduction, text and bibliography is a most 
masterly piece of editing. 
Of "the seven playes never before printed in 
folio" of the third and fourth folios, Pericles 
alone has met with the uniform acceptance of 
modern editors, though in the very useful Royal 
Shakespeare the Two Noble Kinsmen and 
Edward III. are included. 
The other plays included given here are 
Arden of Feversham, Edward III., Mucedorus, 
The Merry Devil of Edmonton, Fair Em, The 
Birth of Merlin, and Sir Thomas More. 
The introduction enumerates forty-two 
doubtful plays dating from the seventeenth 
century, and to the thirteen selected from these 
adds the remarkable "Sir Thomas More," a 
play which existed only in MS. till 1844 when it 
was transcribed by Dyce. 
The play came more prominently into public 
notice in 1871-2 when Simpson and Spedding, 
who had both carefully examined the MS., 
formed the common opinion that part of the 
writing was in Shakespeare's hand. So ably did 
they present their case in "Notes and Queries" 
that, although Furnivall and Fleay have since 
hinted doubts, there still seem very good 
grounds for supposing that this is in part an 
original Shakespeare MS. 
Each play is dealt with separately in the intro- 
duction careful bibliographies given, and in 
more than a few cases novel and ably supported 
theories advanced. 
The collection will be heartily welcomed by 
every Shakespeare scholar, and should indeed, 
too, reach a great part of that large public who 
are in a real sense readers of Shakespeare. 
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BY 


Our Philatelic Editor. 


NEW 


ISSUES, 


INDIA. -The service stamps on the new 
 and 
anna (postage and revenue 
series) have now appeared, 
the 1 anna as illustrated 
will suffice for both, the 
overprint being identical. 
 
anna pale green, 1 anna 
rosy carmine, overprinted 
"On H.M.S." in black. 
watermark star, perforated 
14. 


GIBRALTAR. - 
Another of the long 
stamps is just issued on 
the multiple crown and 
C.A. paper with chalk 
surface. viz: 4 - lilac 
value in green, per- 
forated 14. 
The sole difference 
between this stamp and 
its predecessor is the 
watermark and chalk 
surfaced paper. 
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The 2
d. value has now appeared 
on multiple watermarked 
chalk surfaced paper, it 
should have but a short 
currency as the blue single 
colour 2
d. is shortly to 
replace it. Two-pence 
halfpenny ultramarine and 
black, watermark multiple 
crown and C.A., perforated 


JAMAICA 


2
'r, 
í. 


Another value of the "arms" 
series is now to hand, 
printed on the yellow 
chalk surfaced paper, 
under the new regula- 
tions. The stamp is 
surface printed in De la 
Rue's usual style. 3d. 
chocolate on yellow, 
multiple crown and C.A. 
paper, perforated 14. 


GRENADA. 


. 
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JHIND. The half anna stamp has now been 
issued with the overprint 
on the new 
 ann a Indian, 
there are no errors or 
varieties. 
 anna black 
overprint on 
 anna green 
Indian, (postage and re- 
venue type) watermark 
star, perforated 14. 
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GW ALlOR. The half anna stamp has now 
been issued with the im- 
print on the new half anna 
Indian. There are no 
errors in varieties, for- 
tunately beyond minute 
variations from imperfec 
printing, 
 anna black, on 

 anna green, Indian 
(Postage and Revenue 
type), watermark star, perforated 14. 
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NEW ZEALAND. Three new varieties are 
to hand from this Colony, viz., the 
d. and 3d. 
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of the reduced size, but perforated 14 by 131, 
and the Is., issued for the first time in the small 
size, also 14 by 1'1
, being from a new perfor- 
ating machine. The stamps in the reduced 
size may cost a trifle less to produce, but 
from a collector's point 
of view they do not 
compare with the old 
series. These stamps 
are all printed on the 
hard thin "Cowan" 
paper, and watermarked 
N Z over star; 
d. myrtle 
green, 3d. yellow brown, Is. orange red, water- 
mark N Z and star, and perforated 14 by 13
. 
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c.PAPUA. Further stamps of the permanent 
series are now to hand, viz., 
d. and 4d. The 
designs are very 
:
::Ia;he e::;
 ( " 

 
 _., 
hPapua" is'" \... 
smaller in the / '. . '> 
4d. value, so' u..'"Ø. 
that our block I - - 
wiII serve to 
 L, m 
show the gen- 

10
" tv.:JJ.
 
eral design of . 
both. The stamps are printed on crown and A 
watermark Australian Commonwealth paper, but 
are perforated by different machines, 
d. black 
and green perforated 11, 4d. black and brown, 
perforated 12
. 


PARAGUAY. A whole string of provisional 
stamps have been appearing for this country, 
and in the absence of 
definite information it 
is difficult to even 
guess the necessity for 
them. They consist 
of .. official." stamps, 
overprinted for use as 
general postage 
stamps, and both the 
ordinary and official 
values overprinted for use as 
also a colour change in the 
To begin with the last first, 


t 


. 
. 
 

 
....
.. 


stamps of various 
5 centavo stamps, 
2 centavo stamp. 


the 2 centavo stamp 
has been changed 
from vermilion to 
carmine rose. The 
5 centavo "official" 
stamp, which has 
been issued in blue, 
greenish blue, and 
grey blue, has been 
surcharged "Habili- 
tado" for general postal purposes. Tne word 
" official" should be barred out, but generally 
manages to escape. The 2 centavos sage green 
of the general issue, 
has been overprinted 
as annexed design for 
duty as a 5 centavo 
stamp, and finally 
several other values 
of the official series 
have been reduced in 
value to 5 centavos 
for use as ordinary 
postage stamps. Being 
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surcharged in black 
"Habilitado en 5 cen- 
tavos" as shown in 
i1Iustration. Colours 
and values are: 20 
centavos bright green, 
and 20 centavos deep 
purple, in addition to 
the stamps mentioned 
last month. 


PERSIA. Further high values have now 
reigning 


been issued, bearing the head of the 
Shah, Mohammed Ali. 
They are all finely en- 
graved, as above de- 
sign, and printed on 
s t 0 u t unwatermarked 
paper. Values and 
colours are: 10 kran 
pink, 20 krans black, 
and 30 kran deep purple, 
perforated about 12. 
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QUEENSLAND. Further values have been 
received from this Colony, on the new Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth paper, viz., 
d. green, 
Id. orange red, 2d. blue, 4d. pale chrome, and 
5s. pink. We do not reproduce these designs, 
as they have all been current for very many 
years, the sole difference Deing the paper, which 
is watermarked crown and A. 
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operation; 10d. a dull shade of orange red, the 
value being in yellow ochre, evidently printed 
separately. The above illustration will serve for 
both values as there is no difference in design. 


. 'ST. KITTS NEVIS, Two further varieties 

Ie to hand for these little island5, viz : the 6d on 
the multiple watermark paper, c
alk surface and 
the new Id. red instead of red anj black. 


TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS. A new 
value has appeared for 
this group, printed on 
yellow chalk surfaced 
paper, multiple crown 
and C.A. watermark. 
The stamp is well exe- 
cuted and forms a good 
addition to the current 
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1d. scarlet as above design, 6d. purple and 
black, both on chalk surfaced paper, watermarked 
multiple crown and C.A. and perforated 14. 
The ordinary current Leeward Island series 
are equally available for postage or other 
purposes in these Islands. 


series. 


3d. chocolate on yellow, watermark multiple 
crown and C.A. 
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SAINT VINCENT. - 
A further value of the 
new engraved series has 
been issued, viz: the 2d., 
it is printed on multiple 
ordinary paper and per- 
forated 14. 
2d. deep orange. 
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ZAN ZIBAR. The series for this protectorate 
bearing armorial design, has been replaced by a 
handsome steel engraved set bearing a portrait 
of the reigning 
Sultan, Ali Ben 
Hamud, he is rather 
a grim looking per- 
son, but we under- 
stand the stamps 
do not flatter him. 
Values and colours 
are, 3 cents brii:"ht 
green, 6 cents car- 
mine rose and 12 
cents violet. all of 
the same design as the 6 cents illustrated 15 
cents ultramarine, 25 cents grey brown and 50 
cents myrtle green, all of the same design as the 
50 cents illustrated. The Rupee values are as 
usual of large size and of same design as the 3 
Rupees illustrated. Values and colours are: I 
Rupee pale green, 2 Rupees deep violet, 3 
Rupees orange brown, 4 Rupees scarlet and 5 
Rupees Prussian blue. The entire series is 
watermarked multiple quatrefoils as is customary 
for various protectorates, and perforated 14. 


SARA W AK. A re-issue of the oldest value, 
which has been in abeyance for years, has just 
taken place. Three cents 
was for many years the 
only value in use, but for 
some time past, owing to 
low exchange rates, there 
has been no necessity for 
a 3 cent. value. Now, 
owing 10 the rise in Ex- 
change 3 cents. is ap- 
proximately one penny which accounts for the 
reissue ofthisvalue. The stamp is surface printed 
in De la Rue's usual style, on unwatermarked 
paper, perforated 14, 3 cents. deep purple. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA. Two further varie- 
ties are to hand of the "long" series with postage 
in thick capitals, viz., 
the 8d. and 10d. The 
paper used is not the 
new Commonwealth 
paper that is being 
used for the low 
values, but the old 
c I' 0 W n and S. A . 
watermark pap e r - 
perforated 12. The 
values and colours 
are 8d. pale ultra- 
marine, stamp and 
value printed in one 
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A NEW volume has just appeared in the 
series of "Reproductions de Manuscrits 
et Miniatures de la Bibliothèque Nationale," 
edited by M. Henri Omont, and published by 
Berthaud Frères. It is entitled" Collection de 
Chirurgiens grecs,' and contains 200 designs 
attributed to Primaticius. The series now con- 
tains five complete manuscripts and fourteen 
sets of miniatures or drawings from some of 
the most famous manuscripts of the Bibliothèque, 
such as the Hours of Anne of Brittany, the 
Hours of Henri II., the Vie et Histoire de S. 
Denys, etc., the prices varying from three 
francs to a pound a volume. Of course the 
reproductions are mostly much reduced, but 
they are wonderfully good, and the boon which 
the series has conferred on students can hardly 
be over estimated. 


The May number of the Library Association 
Record contains a useful notice of the collections 
of lantern slides illustrating objects in the 
British Museum, which the Trustees are pre- 
pared to lend free of charge, under some very 
mild restrictions, for the purpose oflocallectures. 
There are no fewer than sixteen different series 
of slides, varying in number from 5 of Roman 
Portrait Cameos and 11 of Oriental Biblical 
Manuscripts to 222 of Illuminated Manuscripts 
and 240 of Italian Drawings and Engravings. 
T
ere are 18 slides of Biblical Manuscripts, 17 
of Printed Bibles, 40 of Historical Autographs, 
and 30 of English Literary Masterpieces. 
Duplicate slides can be bought at Is. 6d. each. 


In view of the "Conférence internationale 
de bibliographie et de documentation," which 
is to be held at Brussels, on the 9th and 10th of 
this month, the Institut International de Biblio- 
graphie has issued an illustrated report on its 
work since 1895, when it came into existence as 
the result of an earlier Conference. The illus- 
trations show rows and rows of little boxes, 
capable of holding information on more subjects 
than can be thought of, and the report shows 
that the field of work has been mapped out on a 
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very ambitious scale. But very little is said as 
to the e.xtent to which the Institute is at present 
being used by enquirers. 


Under the direction of the Library Associa- 
tion, a "Summer School" will be held at the 
London School of Economics, from July 13th 
to 18th. Lectures will be given on Literary 
His
ory, by Dr. E. A. Baker; on Classification, 
by Mr. L. S. Jast; on Cataloguing by Mr. W. 
R. B. Prideaux; and on Library Organization, 
by Mr. J. Duff Brown. The lecturer on Prac- 
tical Bibliography is Mr. R. A. Peddie, whose 
five lectures will deal with Recent Theories on 
the Invention of Printing, the Later History of 
Printing on the Continent and in England, the 
Bibliography of Bibliography, and Bibliographies 
of Special Subjects. 


Mr. Falconer Madan has just written a 
charming little brochure, entitled "A Brief 
Account of the University Press at Oxford, 
together with a chart of Oxford Printing." 
All the interesting passages in the career of the 
Oxford Press are here picked out, and formed 
into a pleasant nosegay, from 1478, when the 
first book was produced at Oxford, down to the 
present times. The book abounds in statistics, 
but statistics under Mr. Madan's skilful treat- 
ment become fascinating. 


Curiously enough, however, Mr. Madan begins 
his little book with two very dubious statements 
(1) . the earliest printers seem to have had no 
idea of the importance of their work; they 
regarded the new art, compared with pen work, 
as just a less troublesome and much quicker 
method of producing books'; (2) . The Ecclesi- 
astical and Academical world probably viewed 
printers at first with some suspicion.' As 
regards (1) surely it is sufficiently refuted by 
such a colophon as that to the Mainz . Catholi- 
con' of 1460, where the new art is said to render 
Germany' illustrious above all other nations of 
the earth.' As regards (2) how is it possible 
to prove Ecclesiastical and Academical sus- 
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pi cion when the first printer in Germany was 
pensioned by an Archbishop, the first printers 
in Italy began work in a Monastery, the first in 
France at the Sorbonne, and the first in England 
in the Almonry of Westminster Abbey? There 
was plenty of Ecclesiastical and Academic sus- 
picion of printing in France in the 16Ù century, 
but surely not at the outset. 


A reprint from the Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America has just 
reached us containing a very pretty proof by 
Mr. J. L. Lowes, that the date of Chaucer's 
Troilus and Criseyde must be after January, 
1382. When Boccaccio wished to exalt Criseyde 
above the ladies round her he compares tier 10 a 
rose among lilies. Chaucer substitutes ....hat 
has been thought a flat alphabetical simile 
Like as our firsté lettre is now an A. 
In beautee first so stood she. makelees. 
Why did Chaucer change the simile, and what 
did he mean by saying "ourfirsté lettre is II."" an 
A "? Mr. Lowes answers that Richard II. had 
just married Anne of Bohemia, and that on the 
court hangings (not to mention the plate), and 
the royal liveries, and even on the mantles of the 
King and Queen ner initial A was no.... suddenly 
everywhere in evidence. 
It is a very ingenious explanation of the IIU/I' 
and almost certainly right. 


.. . 


Few services of greater value to the community 
can be rendered by librarians of public libraries 


than the encouragement of the study of local 
history, Mr.J. Potter Briscoe, the able librarian 
of the Nottingham Public Libraries, has just 
issued a volume of Chapters of Nottinghamshire 
History, which presents in convenient form the 
recent results of local antiquarian research. 
Of special value is the article on Nottingham 
Pottery, which is illustrated by five beautifully- 
produced collotype plates. Interesting jottings 
of the Mediæval Jewry, Hearth Money, Old 
Directories, Kirk White, etc., etc., are included 
in the volume, which is published at 3 6 net. 


Booklovers who number among their friends 
members of the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
should not miss going to the Exhibition of 
Illuminated Manuscripts on view in the club 
rooms. The British Museum and the Bodleian 
have of course been unable to contribute, but 
private owners and many college and cathedral 
libraries have responded liberally to the club's 
request, among the chief individual lenders being 
the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Yates 
Thompson, and Mr. Dyson Perrins. Upwards 
of three hundred illuminated manusl:ripts have 
thus been brought together, and it is satisfactory 
to note that the English School is particularly 
well represented. The catalogue has been com- 
piled by Mr. S. C. Cockerell, the newly-appointed 
Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cam- 
bridge. 


[Alas! as we go to presS news comes that 
the "School" mentioned in 4th paragraph is 
not to be held owing to lack of support, a great 
discouragement to its organizers.] 
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By J. HERBERT SLATER. 


THE number of books sold during the latter 
half of May and beginning of June, a 
period closing with the approach of Whitsuntide, 
was unusually large. In all ten sales, com- 
prising nearly 7,000 lots, realised rather more 
than :!19,OOO within a period of three weeks, 
the amount obtained being very effective testi- 
mony to their interest and importance. If 
we except the miscellaneous sale held at 
Sotheby's on June 2nd and two following 
days, when some highly exceptional printed 
books and manuscripts were competed for with 
an energy worthy of such occasions, the amounts 
realised were very evenly distributed over the 
several catalogues, a fact which is always indi- 
cative of general intrinsic merit as opposed to 
sensational prices. Thus the first sale with 
which we are concerned that held by Messrs. 
Sothe by on May 14th and 15th disclosed a large 
number of really good and useful books, and the 
extensive library of the late Mr. Jerdone Braiken- 
ridge was also important in the same respect, 
though in a higher degree. The first 
edition of AIken's National Sports of Great 
Britain, 1821, folio, realised :!43 (morocco extra); 
the Tabulæ Directorium Humane Vite, as the 
quaint Latin title has it, of Bidpai, printed at 
Strasburg, in folio, (1484-85), :!12, old calf, some 
leaves in facsimile; a large paper copy of Clutter- 
buck's History of Hertfordshire, 3 vols. folio, 
1815-27, :!17 17s., half morocco; De Foe's 
Robinson Crusoe, 1719, and the Farther Adven- 
tures, of the same date, the first edition of each 
volume, :!41, morocco extra, cut down, hence the 
low price, the nine series complete of the DUrer 
Society's Publications, 1898-1907, folio, :!13; 
Lord Lilford's Birds of the British Islands, the 
second edition of 1891-7. 7 vols. 8vo., :!51, 
morocco extra; Agassiz's Recherches sur les 
Poissons Fossiles,S vols., together with 5 vols. 
of plates, the whole in 4 vols. 4to and folio, 
1833-43, :!13, half morocco, and the Vain Prodigal 
Life and Tragical Death of Thomas Hellier, 1680, 
4to., :! 12 10s., half calf (this man was executed in 


Virginia for murder, and the book is, therefore, 
classed among Úller"'"lIlI), are examples of the 
more costly works, few others realising more 
than :!2 or :!3 each, and the vast majority con- 
siderably less. 
The same even distribution is observable in 
the report of Messrs Puttick and Simpson's sale 
of May 21st and 22nd, but here there were a 
large number of original drawings by H. K. 
Browne (" Phiz "), and some sporting books to 
break the sequence. Thus, the very scarce 
Sporting Repository, containing 19 coloured 
plates by AIken, 1822, realised :!3!1, morocco 
extra, instead of :!70 or :!80, as it would have 
done had it been in the original boards. Egan's 
Finish to the Adventures of Tom, Jerry and 
Logic, 1830, sold for :!17, morocco extra, and 
Surtees' Jorrocks's Jaunts and Jollities, 1843, with 
15 coloured plates by AIken, :!29, original cloth. 
The "Phiz" drawin&,s, all made to illustrate 
books, were highly interesting and costly. The 
44 drawings for Tom Burke realised :!130; 27 
drawings for Jack Hinton, :!90; 40 pencil 
sketches for The Daltons, Harry Lorrequer, and 
other works, :!80; and an original MS. of Hunt- 
ing Songs, illustrated with 21 pencil drawings, 
:!40. These were the highest prices, the others 
ranging from :!17 to :!29. There is no doubt 
that original drawings by "Phiz," Cruikshank, 
Leech, AIken, and other celebrated book illustra- 
tors of fifty years ago and more are rapidly 
increasing in value. 
A sale held at Sotheby's, on May 25th, might 
be passed but for two books. One was another 
copy of AIken's National Sports, but dated 1825, 
which realised :!12 lOs. (same plates as in the 
before-mentioned edition of 1821, but reduced 
in size), and a rare variant of Lever's Tales 
of the Trains, 1845, :!I 12s., original red 
cloth. The title-page in this instance read 
"The Tunnel of Trübau: A Tale of the Trains," 
and copies thus distinguished are much 
scarcer than those with the ordinary title, 
themselves, by the way, worth :!3 or :!4 each, 
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so that :!1 12s. must be regarded as a very low 
price, not likely to be repeated. The library of 
the late Mr. E. J. Stanley, of Bridgewater, 
realised rather more than :!1,700 on May 26th and 
three following days, also at Sotheby's. We may 
mention Manning and Bray's History of Surrey, 
3 vols., large paper, 1804-14, :!16 5s., morocco; 
Ruskin's Seven Lamps, 1849, and Stones of 
Venice, 3 vols., 1851-53, together 4 vols. imperial 
8vo., :!19 5s., morocco extra; a very fine set of 
the Statutes of the Realm, 11 vols. in 12, 1810-28, 
:!31, morocco extra, by Larkins, and Bell's 
British Theatre, 34 vols., on large paper, 1791-7, 
:!16 5s., morocco extra. 
The first of June witnessed the sale of a copy 
of the first edition of the Pentateuch in Hebrew, 
Bononia (i.e., Bologna), per Abraham Ben Chaiim, 
1482, folio, together with the Prophetæ Priores, 
and the Prophetæ Posteriores, with the Com- 
mentaries of Kimchius, 2 vols" folio, the three 
volumes bound by De Coverly in olive morocco 
extra. This fine set realised :!120, and was 
bougrt by Mr. Reid. The De Romanis Piscibus 
of Paulius Jovius, printed at Basle about the 
year 1578 (it bears no imprint), sold for :!11, 
solely because it had at one time belonged to the 
Poet Gray, and was extensively annotated by 
him on the margins. We now come to the very 
extensive and important sale of June 2nd and two 
following days, one of the best of the season. 
The catalogue contained 820 lots, which realised 
no less than :!9,503. Of this large sum, 
:!2,050 was paid by Mr. Barclay for six volumes 
in manuscript entitled "Thraliana," These 
were entirely in the autograph of Mrs. Thrale, 
of Streatham, and, in effect, constituted her 
diary, which it seems Dr. Johnson himself had 
advised her to enter up day by day. The sum 
paid for these relics has been described as 
"sentimental," and, perhaps, it was, though it 
does not constitute a record for a work of the 
kind, for it wiII be remembered that in December, 
1906, three note-books once belonging to Shelley 
realised much more, viz., :!3,OOO. Another 
manuscript in the handwriting of Mrs. Thrale 
(then Mrs. Piozzi), entitied .. Anecdotes of the late 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D.," on 200 folio pages, was 
comparatively cheap at :!154, and her New 
Common Place Book, on 280 pages, very cheap 
at :!13 10s. The sum of :!270 paid by Mr. 
Quaritch for 41 autograph letters from Dr. J ohn- 
son to Mrs. Thrale was certainly not excessive, 
nor was /;;32, the price of the same lady's 
"WelchJ ournal" on 97 pages. Several illuminated 
manuscripts, the propertyofthe late Mr. Braiken- 
ridge, realised sums varying from :!460 to :!117 
and less. A small 4to. volume of plays with 
which Charles I. had solaced his lonely hours 
at Carisbrooke, bearing the initials C. R.," 
twice repeated, and containing a list of the 
conten ts, also in the King's aut 0 g rap h 


realised the very large sum of :!510 (Ridge.) To 
describe this sale properly' would monopolise a 
folio, but the following report of its more salient 
features, other than those mentioned above, 
wiII doubtless be found useful. Drayton's 
England's Heroicall Epistles, 1600, 8vC'., perhaps 
unique, realised :!50, original vellum; George 
Eliot's Romola, presentation copy, with in- 
cription, 3 vols., 1863, :!19 10s.; Quarles's 
Emblems, 1635, :!34, original morocco, earliest 
issue before the Latin verses at the end; 
Vaughan's Silex Scintillans, 1650, 8vo., :!30, 
earliest issue before the alterations in "Isaac's 
Marriage," the same author's O;or Iscanus, 1651, 
8vo., :!17, original sheep; Barclay's The Lost 
Lady, 1638, 8vo., only two other copies known, 
:!40, calf; Swift's Gulliver's Travels, earliest 
issue, with the separate pagination and the 
inscription under the portrait, instead of round 
it, 1726, 8vo., :!52, defective; and the following 
scarce works by Tennyson: Morte d'Arthur, 
Dora and other Idyls, 1842, :!20, morocco super 
extra; Enoch Arden, 1864, with fourteen cor- 
rections by the author, :!14, cloth; The Win- 
dow, 1867, :!49, morocco, and The Last Tour- 
nament, 1871, six copies known, :!18, morocco 
extra. The Kelmscott Chaucer now stands at 
:!45, original boards; :!137 was paid for a 
slightly repaired copy of Shakespeare's second 
folio, 1632, and :!52 for a fairly good copy of 
the fourth, 1685. One of the finest known copies 
of George Herbert's The Temple, 1633, made 
no more than :!41, original vellum; but as if in 
compensation; George Scot's Model of the 
Government of the Province of East-New- 
Jersey, 1685, went for :!120, calf; two proof 
pages of Pendennis, corrected by Thackeray, 
for :!30, six MSS. in the autograph of Burns, on 
eleven quarto pages, for :!170, and Milton's 
Lycidas, 1638, Poems 1645, two copies of 
Paradise Lost, 1667, and one of Paradise Re- 
gained, 1671, for :!515. 
Messrs. Hodgson's Sale of June 4th and 5th, 
disclosed some excellent books, among them a 
characteristic specimen of binding by Roger 
Payne, :!57, green morocco, decorated with 
vine wreaths and ostrich feathers; Boccaccio's 
Le Dl'cameron, on large paper, 5 vols., 8vo., 
1757-61, :!51, contemporary French morocco, 
and a very fine copy in the original cloth 
of Newhous'es Roadster's Album, 1845, 
folio, :!46. A number of classical works from 
the Library of the late Dr. Rutherford, for- 
merly headmaster of Westminster School, were 
also disposed of, but classical works are not 
now in the request they once were, and prices 
ruled low. The Thesaurus Græce Linguæ, of 
Stephan us, realised :!14, however. This set 
comprised 8 vols. in 9, and belonged to the best 
edition, printed at Paris, 1831-65. The 666 lots 
described in this sale catalogue made :!1,372, 
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TO HOLIDAY MAKERS. 


N o reckless gadabroad am I 
I'm not, and never shall be, smitten 
With any hankerings to fly 
To foreign climes. I am a Briton. 
Britons may feel a right by birth 
To plough the main; I've never known it. 
I care not for the ends of earth ; 
I'm insular, and proud to own it. 


Yet stay. Long since there was a brief 
Black moment when I'd fain unravel 
Part t>f that knotted skein of grief 
That's known as Continental travel. 
A friend - I call him friend for short, 
And for politeness sake sent word of 
Some wondrous German health resort 
Which I had, frankly, never heard of. 


Thinking that he, my friend, had tried 
And found it good, I bought to track it 
A Bradshaw's Continental Guide, 
And started lightly to attack it. 
I searched for that benighted town 
For three full weeks and found no traces, 
Then on a sudden ran it down 
In half a dozen different places. 


And those who know me well will not, 
Unless I'm much mistaken, blame me 
For that, enveloped in the hot 
Unbridled mood that overcame me, 
I tore in shreds that fated book, 
Made of a passing dog a target, 
Hit it, and straightway went and took 
The next excursion train to Margate. 


C. E. HUGHES. 
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SCHOOL 
PRIZES 


By ALFRED W. POLLARD. 


A T a Speech Day at myoId school the rare first edition but an abridge- 
I once heard a well-known Dean, ment); a life of Havelock. Creasy's 
possessed of a great flow of florid elo- Fifteen Decésicve BatHes; Erckmann 
quence, refer pathetically (of course, I Chatrian's Le Blocus, the Voyage of the 
quote from memory), to 'that shelf. the Fox, the Insect WorM, the Voyage Alone. 
dearest in a man's library. however Curzon's Monasteries of /he Le'Vant, 
rich he may be in books. the shelf on Smith's Classical Dictionary (small edi- 
which stand the prizes which he won tion). an abridged Racine, an illustrated 
as a boy at school.' The allusion Laðy of /he Lake,. Macaulay's Essays, 
seemed to me at the time to be pitched and Stanley's Memorials of Westminster 
an octave too high, and whenever I Abbey. 
am wandering forlornly round my At the top of the school. where 
house, trying to find an unoccupied prizes were of greater money value, 
place on a shelf where a new book can came an illustrated Molière. a six- 
be stowed, the sight of an uninteresting volume Tennyson, Masson's Milton. 
volume in full morocco makes me think Hooker's Ecclesiastical Pofét),., Grote's 
of the worthy Dean a little viciously. His/ory of Greece. Mommsen's His/ory 
It was easy to get prizes at myoId of Rome, and two volumes given by the 
school and I got many of them. Simi- Early English Text Society. Chaucer's 
lar trophies are now being added to translation of Boethius and Toulmin 
the family library as the result of the Smith's English Gilðs. 
industry of a younger generation, and I have already explained that prizes 
the persistence of the type amid all were easy to get. but the appalling 
individual changes stirred me the length of the list suggests that the ease 
other day to arrange my own acquisi- was excessive. The truth is that in 
tions in the chronological order cf their most cases the same boys go up the 
arrival. and survey them, I will not school together. Their relative posi- 
say bibliographicaUy, but with a some- tions are soon determined. and save 
what critical eye. Here is the list :- when an unusually late new-comer 
Smiles on Self-Help (my béte-noir, proves a formidable competitor, a boy 
won when I was a little under eleven), who once starts prize-winning has 
a bad selection from Wordsworth, the very little difficulty in keeping it up. 
Globe editions of Scott's Poems and Of the books named on my list 
Shakespeare's Plays (excellent prizes several are ideally good as prizes. The 
these and both given, either by acci- Globe Shakespeare and Scott in strong 
dent or with much wisdom. for mathe- morocco (the school-binder was an 
matics); Peaks Passes aná Glaciers (not honest man) could not be bettered. the 
Yol. J.-
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Macaulay, Tennyson, and Molière all 
remain in use, and that delightful book, 
Curzon's Monasteries of {he Lecvant was 
and iE' a very pleasant possession. 
Mommsen's Rome and Grote's Greece 
are in a class by themselves. They 
were my own choosing; they saved 
me money at Oxford, and I have a 
hope that a younger generation may 
relieve my shelves by carrying them 
away a year or two hence, though the 
reputation of Grote is, quite rightly, by 
no means what it was. 
But some of the other books are a 
sad problem. They represent a com- 
promise, and all compromises in litera- 
ture are detestable. The dignity of 
the school and the force of tradition 
appear to demand that all books so 
given shall be bound in full morocco, 
and the desire to suit the prizes to the 
tender years of the recipients clothes 
with this dreadful permanence books 
quite unworthy of it, without really 
providing literature which boys of from 
ten to fifteen care to read. I have not 
opened the Voyage of {he Fox or Le 
Blocus for a third of a century, shall 
probably never open them, if I live to 
be eighty. There is no honourable or 
respectful way of getting rid of these 
superfluous volumes. I have thought 
of burning them, but no one who has 
not tried can conceive how laborious 
a task it is to burn a book, even in an 
ordinary cloth cover. These stout 
morocco sides would resist any fire 
that could be lighted without risk of a 
prosecution for attempted arson, and I 
should stare guiltily at their black and 
twisted shapes, like a murderer who 
has tried and failed to dispose of his 
victim's body. It would be a kindness 
to my heirs to take a large selection of 
these prizes with me to the crema- 
torium. They might decorate the lid 
of the coffin instead of flowers. The 
idea throws a new light on the ancient 
practice of burying with the dead what 
were supposed to be their most 


cherished possessions. But the mere 
possibility, that the theory officially 
asserted to have inspired the practice 
might be true, raises a selfish objec- 
tion. Rather than be condemned to 
i'ead Smiles on Self-Help in another 
world, the problem of what to do with 
it must be bequeathed to my innocent 
children. 
No! There should be no com- 
promise in prizes. If the prize-givers 
wish to give children books which they 
can read and grow out of they should 
save their money and give them ordi- 
nary copies to be thumbed and thrown 
aside when worn out. A third-rate 
book, or a third-rate edition of a good 
book, has no business to be bound in 
full morocco. It is a worse outrage 
still to bind prizes, be the books good 
or bad, in cheap calf, as gome econo- 
mical schools do nowadays. A white 
elephant can never be a pleasant in- 
mate of an ordinary household; but a 
shabby, damaged white elephant, with 
a sentimental interest artificially at- 
tached is really a nuisance. 
A book printed on honest paper and 
properly bound in sound leather is as 
nearly imperishable as any product of 
man's hands. If a prize takes this 
form it ought to be worthy of it. My 
earliest good fortune in life was the 
acquisition of that rare person, an ideal 
Godfather, a dignified but most kindly 
Doctor of Divinity, whose virtues de- 
serve a paragraph on the chance that 
they may stir emulation. He gave me 
one toy a farmyard, which was the 
delight of my infant years, till not a 
shepherd or a sheep had a leg to stand 
on. Every Christmas day I was called 
apart to see him, and he solemnly gave 
me his blessing and two half-crowns. 
He never exhorted me or interfered 
with my upbringing, but I knew that 
his help was to be had for the asking. 
Once I asked his advice and it came by 
return of post and saved me from 
what might have proved an entangle- 
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ment. Once I asked him for an intro- 
duction, and he took so much trouble 
over it that it gained me instantly 
what I wanted and started me in life. 
This dear, dignified Godfather had a 
fine discrimination in book-giving. In- 
stead of a silver mug, or a fork and 
spoon, he provided a fully-bound Bible 
and Prayer-book to which I grew up. 
When I got into the Sixth at my school 
he gave me the latest edition of Lid- 
dell and Scott's large Greek Lexicon in 
full red morocco; when I went to Ox- 
ford, a Greek Testament in black. 
These were the books which he desired 
me to associate with his name. When 
he thought that I ought to be starting 
book-buying on my own account he 
sent me a cheque for ten pounds and 
left me free to buy what cloth-covered 
editions I liked. 
It may perh aps be questioned 
whether books of reference like a 
Greek lexicon are fit prizes. Per- 
sonally I should strongly favour them. 
The School Arms are placed on prizes 
to create an association and claim 
special affection for the books which 
they adorn, and the more these senti- 
ments can be brought into touch with 
the recipient's daily life the better is 
this object fulfilled. The one-volume 
edition of the Dictionary of National 
Biography is an ideal book for a sixth- 
form prize. Skeat's English Etymologi- 
cal Dictionary is another. Well-printed 
texts of the best literary masterpieces, 
ancient and modern, are the only sen- 
sible alternatives, and these have the 
advantage of being obtainable in small 
sizes, and at prices which make it pos- 
sible to give them a sound leather 
binding at a moderate cost. Until a 
boy is ready to appreciate these, or 
willing to take them for a while on 
trust, let him be provided with the 
books suited to him in ordinary covers. 
The full-bound books should be, in 
contents as in form, permanent pos- 
sessions, and, upon my word, I owe 


PRIZES 


an apology to the shade of my too 
eloquent Dean. He was only speaking 
of prizes as they ought to be, while I 
basely transferred his eulogy to prizes 
as they were -and are, for those that 
have come into the house during the 
last half-dozen years belong essentially 
to the same class as myoId enemies, 
though their names are changed. 
When did this custom of school 
prize-giving originate? Not surely in 
the Middle Ages, for then the best re- 
ward which Scholastic virtue could 
expect was to escape with fewer 
stripes than Scholastic vice. We still 
speak of those centuries as the Ages 
of Faith, but I am not sure that Ages 
of Fear would not be as good a title 
for them. Timor morNs conturhat me is 
writ large through all their literature, 
and the belief in the righteousness of 
cruelty made the schoolmasters of 
those days indifferent to gentler me- 
thods of teaching. 
Another fact which forbids the idea 
of medieval school prize-givings is the 
dearness of books up to and even for 
some decades after the invention of 
printing. Money to buy books, like all 
other educational expenses, had to be 
begged by the poor scholars of those 
days. Did not Chaucer write of his 
Clerk, how 
al that he myghte of his friendes hente 
On bookés and his lernynge be it spente. 
And bisily gan for the soulés preye 
Of hem that gaf hym wher-with to scoleye ? 


Educational almsgiving was not 
systematized into a right in those days 
and perhaps on the one side there was 
more personal discrimination and on 
the other more gratitude than now, 
when probably not one scholarship- 
holder in ten knows more than the 
name (if so much!) of the Pious 
Founder to whom he owes his stipend. 
The history of Education is not my 
special subject and there may be posi- 
tive evidence on this point, as to when 
School-prizE:.s were first given, of which 
I am unaware. But at a venture 1 
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should connect it with the educational 
activity of the Jesuits in the Seven- 
teenth century. It is quite in accord- 
ance with their system, and I fancy 
that if the inscriptions in old prizes 
could be collected they would support 
this view. Unfortunately early School- 
prizes do not often come into the 
market under that name. I suspect, 
however, that a good many books 
advertized as French Royal Bindings 
from the libraries of Louis XIII., Louis 
XIV., and their successors are in 
reality prizes given in schools under 
royal patronage. The inexperienced 
collector leaps at these books, but the 
French royal binders seldom used bad 
leather, and these editions of the 
classics, in which leather which shows 
a tendency to peel is powdered all 
over with coarse fleurs-de-lys and 
sometimes bears the royal arms, seem 
to me much more like prizes than 
books bound for royal readers. 
The earliest authenticated prize of 
which I have a note is a Suetonius in 
the catalogue of the library of the late 
Mr. Charles Elton, described as .. One 
of the prize-copies from the Collège de 
la Flèche, bound in red morocco, 
stamped on back and sides with gold 
fleurs-de-lys and the arms of Louis 
XIV., as the donor of the prize. With 
certificate, dated Sept. 3, 1687, by C. 
Caignard è Soc. J esu, and seal of the 
Jesuit Order." 
My second instance, fifteen years 
later, is at the British Museum, where 
it was kindly shown me by Mr. Cyril 
Davenport. This is a Seneca bound 
in brown morocco, stamped with gold 
fleurs-de-lys, and with the monogram 
SP at the corners and within a wreath 
of palms in the centre. Inside the 
book is the following inscription in a 
clerkly hand, different from that with 
which it is signed: - 
Ego infra scriptus doctor Theologus socius Sorboni- 
eus necnon Collegii Cardinalitii magnus magister et 
pastor Testor omnibus ingenuum et præcJaræ indolis ac 
optima: spei adC'lescentem Ludollicum Roger SeCUndlUTI 


solutæ orationis præmium in Rhetorica jure ac merito 
consecutum esse in solemni præmiorum distributione 
facta in Carðinalitio die ðecima quarta Augusti Anno 
Dam. 1702. plaudente celeberrima Astantium corona Quod 
ego Lubens dedi. signum et sigillum apposui. 
c. LEULHIER, 
A curious point about these two books 
is that they were both printed about a 
century and a half before they were 
used as prizes. The Seneca is a Basel 
edition of 1529, the Suetonius was 
printed at Lyons in 1548. Probably 
these old editions were at that time 
cheaper than more recent ones. It is 
difficult to see what other reason could 
have caused them to be preferred. 
At what date School-prizes were 
first given in England I have still to 
learn. Perhaps some reader may be 
able to give me information. 
There remains the practical ques- 
tion is the present system of prize- 
giving educationally sound? There 
are variations in the system. Some 
schools give prizes every term, some 
at Christmas and Midsummer, others 
only at Midsummer. In some schools 
again a boy's work is subdivided into 
several sections, and he can compete 
for prizes in each section. In others 
he has only a single chance. Again 
in the higher classes of some schools 
work done in the term is disregarded 
and prizes are awarded only on the 
result of examinacions. In others the 
work of the term is counted, and bears 
varying proportions to the examina- 
tion. But broadly speaking the prac- 
tice is to give the prize to the boy who 
gets most marks, whatever method of 
marking may be adopted. The prize 
is an incentive to competition, a re- 
ward of cleverness and perseverance 
in the combination which produces the 
best results. That the method is not 
ideally just is not seriously to its dis- 
credit. Our schools are miniature 
worlds, and the man who goes through 
the world demanding ideal justice in 
the apportionment of rewards is not 
likely either to get it or to be happier 
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for expecting it. Weare not here to 
receive rewal"ds but to do our duty, 
and the sooner the fact is recognised 
and the rewardE reduced to their true 
importance the better for all con- 
cerned. 
Again if it be asked why we should 
have rewards at all, it seems a fair 
answer to point out that there are 
rewards in after-life and that, on the 
whole, competition for a prize is 
perhaps better than competition for 
the sake of competition, i.e., merely 
for the pleasure of knowing that you 
have beaten everyone else. 
On the whole, then, such objections 
as may be urged against the system 
are not so much moral as economical. 
The incentive of the prizes acts on 
very few boys in a class and these few 
are probably the very ones who least 
need it. It is the old story, which 
applies to our whole educational 


system, that we devise all our ma- 
chinery with reference to the handful 
of clever boys who can really look 
after themselves, who often require 
rather to be held back than spurred 
forward, and we do as little as possible 
for the boys of moderate ability who 
form the bulk of the school. 
One headmaster of a small prepara- 
tory school which I have watched for 
years has devised a more excellent 
plan. There is no competition, but the 
boys are carefully graded. and every 
boy can obtain a prize if he reaches 
the standard set him, not an easy 
standard, but one within his reach if 
he does his best. That seems to me 
the most rational system of using 
whatever incentive prizes may offer. 
But then this particular headmaster 
does care for his average boys as well 
as for his clever ones. Would there 
were more like him ! 


OLD BOOKS ARE BEST. 


Old books al'e best! With what delight 
Does" Faithorne fecit" greet our sight; 
On frontispiece or title-page 
Of that old time, when on the stage 
.. Sweet Nell" set" Rowley's" heart alight! 


And you, 0 friend, to whom I write, 
Must not deny, e'en though you might, 
Through fear of modern pirates' rage, 
Old books are best. 


What though the print be not so bright, 
The paper dark, the binding slight? 
Our author, be he dull or sage, 
Returning from that distant age 
So lives again, we say of right: 
Old books are best. 


BEVERLEY CHEW 
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By SAML CLEGG. 


VERY numerous and various have 
been the vicissitudes of the 
wood-cut. Now in the enjoyment of a 
wide and flagrant popularity, now in 
the brief shadow of a passing dis- 
favour to-day, its facile possibilities 
are more than ever appreciated. 
The colour-prints of Mrs. Edna 
Boies Hopkins, described in this 
article - as will be seen from the ex- 
amples given are of an exceedingly 
interesting nature. 
Some few years ago when teaching 
at the Veltin School, N ew York, and 
under the stimulus of the talented 
principal, Mrs. Sprague-Smith, Mrs. 
Hopkins discovered the need of flower 
studies which should have something 
of the simple charm and direct appeal 
of the flowers themselves. 
Such studies apparently were not to 
be found they were therefore to be 
attempted. 
It seemed to Mrs. Hopkins, who 
had been for some years a student of 
Japanese art, that the methods of the 
wood-engravers of Japan was the one 
most suitable; and a visit to Japan 
and practical experience of those me- 
thods confirmed this opinion. 
Setting aside the considerable mass 
of experimental work-in itself no 
slight achievement-the series of ten 
flower studies, of which the four re- 
productions here given are typical, was 
Mrs. Hopkins' first work in this manner. 
It will be noted that the motif IS 


generally quite simple-a spray of leaf 
and blossom-but so disposed as to 
suggest at first sight the whole char- 
acter and habit of the plant. 
To give this realism, so utterly 
given in the delightful flower studies 
of Keibun. Yasukuni and Utamaro, 
Mrs. Hopkins has followed largely the 
technique and manner of the great 
Japanese artists. The tools used are 
the half-dozen dainty little knife- 
chisels used by the Japanese engra- 
vers, the wood is cherry cut grain 
lengthwise, the brushes also are 
Japanese except one strange tool 
which is used for broad surfaces and 
bears an uncanny r;::semblance to a 
tooth-brush. 
The prints themselves which are on 
fairly stout Japanese paper are taken 
off the blocks by rubbing with the 
sensitive bamboo-covered tampon-a 
separate block being used for each 
colour in addition in some rare cases 
to an outline key block. 
The register is tht. simple but effec- 
tive Japanese method. 
No two prints are alike, the slightest 
variation in the printing giving an in- 
dividuality to each impression. In- 
deed, one of the great charms of the 
process is the element of surprise in 
each print as it is taken off. 
That Mrs. Hopkins has seizt::d the 
individuality of her subjects is ap- 
parent at a glance, but the manner of 
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treatment has contributed much to the 
success gained. 
For instance, in the large green 
leaves of the convolvulus (or to give it 
its charming trivial name in America 
-Morning Glory), the long vertical 
grain of the wood 
ives a most happy 
effect. This plate is printed without 
back-ground and is an excellent ex- 
ample of simple and frank treatment. 


Perhaps the most successful print- 
it is indeed quite a master-piece in its 
own manner-is the rendering of the 
Phlox, in which a wonderfully com- 
plete effect is gained by reserved and 
subtle artistry. 
The great value of repression could 
hardly be better proven than in this 
extremely sensitive print, the white 
mass of the flowers standing out most 
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convincingly against the dull silken 
sheen of the back-ground. 
The prints of the bramble and the 
fuchsia are, each in its own way, 
natural and entirely decorative; and 
are less interesting than the others in 
subject rather than in treatment. 
The .. Petunia" print which Mrs. 
Hopkins has designed expressly for 
.. The Bibliophile," though necessarily 
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of a much smaller and simpler type 
than the other examples illustrated, 
has, nevertheless, in the decorative 
massing of the leafage and the clever 
suggestion of the flower's flaccid limp- 
ness some of the distinguishing quali- 
ties of the larger studies. 
Of each of the larger flower studies 
so far dealt with there have been 
printed fifty examples, and no more 
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will be done. Mrs. Hopkins in design- 
ing the subjects, cutting the blocks, 
and pulling the proofs, is entirely 
responsible for the prints. 
A second series of ten flowers has 
now been made, and it is the intention 
of Mrs. Hopkins to next produce a 
complete series of studies of the vari- 
ous fruit-tree blossoms, such as the 
plum, cherry and apple. 


I 


How useful such a series would be 
to the student goes without saying, 
and it is perhaps to be regretted that 
the prints noted in this article have 
not been available for art school pur- 
poses, but while the collector is abroad 
in the land the needs of others must 
bide. 
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A NOTE ON 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


I T is presumably due to Sir Thomas 
Browne's aptitude for believing 
extraordinary errors that the subject 
matter of his work is evaded and the 
artistic side given an undue promin- 
ence. The critics seize on his various 
works and demonstrate their insuffici- 
ency as antiquarian or philosophic 
treatises; and. then, according to the 
degree of sympathy they feel towards 
the artistic in literature they praise the 
quality of his language. Yet he is not 
an antiquarian. He writes as a poet, 
although he may not have thought so 
himself. It is impossible seriously to 
consider" Urn Burial" as an antiqua- 
rian pamphlet. N or is Browne a philo- 
sopher. Men forget that if compara- 
tively few people read poetry. fewer 
still read philosophy. They forget 
that the Banquet of Plato is less well 
known than the soliloquies of Hamlet: 
the one a work of a deductive intellect. 
the others the products of a creative 
imagination. Philosophy, too, analyses 
and even destroys those accepted be- 
liefs which are our consolations; but 
poetry rises above consolation to pro- 
duce the active force of pleasure. 
Pleasure is to consolation, what hope 
is to resignation. 
If to engender pleasure be accepted 
as the province of poetry. then surely 
the broad and manly spirit of the 
Religio Medici belongs, not to philso- 
phy. but to poetry. It is the record 
of a man at one with himself. Content- 
ed with his lot, prepared to tolerate the 
opinions of others without violating his 
own prejudices, he shews himself to 


By H. D. WOOSTER. 


be far ahead of his times. To read his 
work and to find in it nothing but a 
pageantry of gorgeous images is to 
confess that the spirit of such a tri- 
umphant conclusion as the following 
passage has never been felt : 
" Now Nature is not at variance 
with Art, N or Art with Nature, they 
being both servants of the same Pro- 
vidence. Art is the perfection of 
Nature. Were the world now as it 
was in the sixth day, there would yet 
be Chaos. Nature has made one world 
and Art another. In brief all things are 
artificial, for Nature is the Art of God." 
In that passage is the poet; the 
measured cadence, the startling image, 
and the final aphorism, bespeak the 
spontaneity of a lyric. 
The detractors of Browne select the 
.. Vulgar Errors" or " Christian 
Morals" when desiring to deprecate 
his work, although these neither made 
nor maintain his fame. The one adopts 
roundabout methods to disprove false- 
hoods that must have been obvious 
even in those days, and the other is an 
unimpressive procession of trite moral- 
ities, saved from sheer impotency by 
the petulant flash of brilliant metaphors. 
But if the reader, turning to the .. Re- 
ligio Medici," accept it at once, not as 
a philosophic vindication of a doctor's 
agnosticism but as a poetic record of a 
very happy and intelligent mind, he 
will feel the fervour of conviction 
which underlies the galaxy oflanguage, 
paradoxes and metaphors. 
Browne has been accused of plaster- 
ing trivial structures with glittering 
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mosaics, but such a charge no more 
holds good against him than against 
De Quincey, whose fame also rests on 
his style if we refuse the intense per- 
sonal note of the" Confessions." This 
note is not one whit less strong in the 
Religio Medici because it is the auto- 
biography of a mind when influenced 
by the mystery of life and religion, 
than it is when the record of a mind 
struggling against a physical habit. 
Both De Quincey and Browne are 
artists: the former is academical in 
style, searching for the philosopher's 
stone of the right word; the latter 
poetical, transmuting the lead of old 
words into the gold of new meanings. 
There is another aspect which should 
tend to remove from Browne the ban 
of being an unsuccessful philosopher 
and give him his fuller meed as a poet. 
The kernel of all true poetry is some 
elemental truth. some suggestive 
aspect of life, or love, or death, or the 
greater emotions. Truth is essential 
to beautiful expression. The belief of 
the artist must be sincere even though 
his hypothesis be false. The truths of 
science rest on the phalanxes of retorts 
and test tubes: and a natural law is 
said to be true by the consistency of 
all available demonstrations. But if 
joy or sorrow or beauty move the 
inner consciousness by which we know 
we live, then are we prepared to say 
that the truth has been touched. not by 
proof. but by intuition. This experi- 
ence is personal to our individual con- 
science and does not depend on relative 
experiment. 
The emotions stirred by death are 
common to the race of man; they 
have been the theme of some of the 
most beautiful poetry. Shakespeare 
has used them as he has used most 
great feelings; they permeate Shelley's 
work: they account for the sadness of 
Arnold and the melancholy of Tenny- 
son. In these men's work, however, 


they are not the sole theme; but in 
the work of Sir Thomas Browne, 
apart from the technicalities of his 
science and antiquarianism. they are 
the pre-eminent motif. At all times 
his attitude towards death is threaten- 
ing to protude; in the .. H ydriotaphia " 
after a preliminary statement of facts, 
death becomes the only subject: so, too, 
in the" Letter to a Friend." In the 
case of the former, there can be found 
in the steady tramp of words vaunting 
so melodiously the dignity of death 
the finest vindication of Browne as a 
poet. The regular accumulation of 
the cadences to the final rhapsody re- 
presents the deepest feelings of the 
Christian attitude towards death; an 
attitude which finds in the transient 
happinesses of life a tentative testi- 
mony of the life to come. 
.. Pious spirits" he writes, .. who 
passed their days in raptures of 
futurity. made little more of this world. 
than the world before it, while they 
lay obscure in the chaos of pre-ordina- 
tion, and nights of their fore-beings. 
And if any have been so happy as 
truly to understand Christian annihila- 
tion. extasis, exolution, liquefaction, 
transformation, the kiss of the spouse, 
gustation of God, and ingression into 
the divine shadow, they have already 
had an handsome anticipation of 
heaven: the glory of the world is 
surely over, and the earth in ashes 
unto them." 
Browne treats in the .. Hydriota- 
phia " of death, as in the .. Religio 
Medici" he treats of life; and in both 
works his position is that of the poet 
and not the philosopher; imaginative, 
not ethical. In his days the pioneers 
of science were first marshalling their 
forces for the attack on social. physical 
and religious ills; but our physician 
only sees old facts assuming new 
forms. and feels, what is generally first 
obvious, their beauty and their poetry. 
Probably he thought himself a scientist, 
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fortunately he could not help being a 
poet, His penchant for science but 
gave him new subject matter. His 
whole mind is caught in a glow of 
fancy at the realisation of some great 
thought, and possessed as with a lyri- 
cal fervour he strides forth like the 
genii of Arabian fables -castle, pomps 
and palaces arise, flashing a moment 
in the sunset light of his death-regard- 
ing dreams; the occasional clangs of 
a funereal bell are heard, and strong 
complacent musics. Grotesque and 
gothic words, paradoxes, metaphors, 
aphorisms, bespangle the strong wings 
of his stately rhythm, and carry his 
prose poems to their triumphant con- 
clusions. 
His opinions are perhaps curios now 
in the Museum of Time; and his 
science but an off-shoot of literature, a 


new fund of poetic parallels. He was 
not a forerunner of Newton and the 
later natural philosophers, but a poet 
trading new wonders, showing them 
in the primal freshness of their youth 
and assimilating them to the imagina- 
tive records of the Ages. He is a 
traveller who has ascended the hills; 
behind him lie the familiar antiquities 
of his own civilisation, in front spread 
the even older but hitherto unknown 
antiquities of the world of science. He 
plunges in the new Bethesda, revels in 
the glittering falling drops, and records 
his feelings in deathless prose. Let 
the wonderful ending of his .. Garden 
of Cyrus" be our" Nunc dimittis " : 
.. The Quincunx of Heaven runs low, 
it is time to close the five ports of 
knowledge." 


FROM the oriels one by one, 
Slowly fades the setting sun; 
On the marge of afternoon 
Stands the new-born crescent moon. 
In the twilight's crimson glow 
Dim the quiet alcoves grow. 
Drowsy-lidded Silence smiles 
On. the long deserted aisles; 
Out of every shadowy nook 
Spirit faces seem to look. 
Some with smiling eyes, and some 
With a sad entreaty dumb; 
He who shepherded his sheep 
On the wild Sicilian steep, 
He above whose grave are set 
Sprays of Roman violet; 
Poets, sages all who wrought 
In the crucible of thought. 
Day by day as seasons glide 
On the great eternal tide, 
Noiselessly they gather thus 
In the twilight beauteous, 
Hold communion each with each, 
Closer than our earthly speech, 
Til1 within the east are born 
Premonitions of the morn! 
CLINTON SCOI LARD. 
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PART II 


A MONG the samenesses of every- 
day experience are shops. Your 
respectable butcher, baker. candle- 
stick-maker is much like his fellow 
everywhere to-day, everywhere up- 
driven by the goads of competition to 
the 
ame monotonous and restricted 
level of excellence. 
The bookseller, however, preserves 
the traditions of an older and better 
time. 
His calling is a house of many man- 
sions, and the good things of this shop 
are not the good things of that. As 
are bookshops so too are book cata- 
logues, and the shop is at once in 
your mind after a glance at its list. 
The dainty and decorous bibelots of 
Messrs. Ellis, of New Bond St., come, 
you may be sure, from just as proper 
a shop a place which if in the flesh 
Mr. Addison would visit. and where 
you would certainly meet Mr. Pope. 
Careful, precise, choice and quite small 
the lists of Messrs. Ellis contain noth- 
ing but the best and so have always a 
sense of the correct and classic. 
An Elizabethan may find first edi- 
tions of Hoby. Florio, Montaigne, 
Chapman, Marlowe, Ben Jonson, and 
a set of the Shakespeare folios. 
So with entries under Milton, Her- 
rick, Swift down to Lamb and 
Thackeray here are the editions and 
the copies to be entirely desired and 
no others, 
In the directory for book-lovers-- 
not yet written that singular and de- 
lectable bookshop which is really worth 


a visit In each town will be distinctly 
indicated, and Murray's Nottingh3m 
Book Company will be rubricated 
therein. Books of the city and shire, 
Thoroton Society's publications, lace 
books, fine old and modern bindings, 
early printed books, at most moderate 
prices, are among the special attrac- 
tions of the shop and its c.atalogues. 
A half-hour with the hearty and UJ'bane 
manager Mr. Gerring a true book- 
lover and racy raconteur, is not the 
least of the many reasons which 
would warrant a visit to the lace town. 
An you would deal in gilt-edged 
securities you will write to Messrs. 
Bumpus, of Oxford St.. for their lists. 
If the shop is suggested by the cata- 
logues, no less does the catalogue 
suggest its readers. and to fit with nice 
care their hierarchical and social ana- 
logues to the various lists would be a 
very pretty task. Messrs. Bumpus' 
lists would certainly be read by Arch- 
bishops. Ambassadors, Lord Chan- 
cellors. and everybody who is any- 
body. 
They are emphatically catalogues of 
distinction as befits whatever comes, 
from a house honoured with the royal 
warrant. Beautiful texts, large paper 
copies, bindings rich and severe but 
always in commendable taste, these in 
the new department have as friendly 
rivals in the old those most satisfactory 
Pickering texts, 18th Century French 
illustrated books, Kelmscotts, Cruick- 
shanks, extra illustrated works, sport- 
ing and county gentleman books. 
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Emphatically Messrs. Bumpus's is the 
shop for the book beautiful. 
Birmingham is a book-lover's Mecca. 
Mr. Hitchman, who has a fine new 
shop in Edmund St., still maintains his 
choice stock of Art and de luxe books. 
Ackermann, AIken, Bartolozzi, are 
names on the opening pages of this list, 
and be"iutiful books on all subjects 
have place. Fine sets of e
teemed 
authors are also largely stocked by 
Mr. Hitchman, who has established a 
reputation as a far-seeing buyer of 
publishers' remainders. 
The list of Mr. Featherstone, of Hill 
St., also specialises in Art, Archi- 
tecture, and Antiquities. Sets of 
Viollet-Ie-Duc, Shaw, Lacroix, Mey- 
rick, and other historical and costume 
books are examples of the desirable 
contents of a very reasonably priced 
catalogue. 
The West End bookstores of Messrs. 
Brough, 313, Broad Street, offer in 
their catalogue a wide selection of 
general literature of good quality and 
not a few finds of first-rate desirability. 
It is unfair to particularize, but no 
book-lover can pass an item like Pine's 
Horace-the "Post. Est" edition and 
bound in a fine contemporary morocco 
binding, without a tug at heart and 
purse strings. 
Every good book-buyer goes to Paris 
sooner or later, and between visits 
keeps hope bright and memory warm 
by careful inspection of the excellent 
lists of the Parisian bookshops. 
No more pleasant vendor of books 
can be found in the gay city than M. 
Meynial at 30, Boulevard Haussman, 
and his store is an ideal resort for the 
book-lover. His trim cases are bright 
with "dear and dumpy Twelves ,. in 
cheery red moroccos and Lyonese 
enamel and the engravings of Cochin, 
Mariller and Gravelot wanton on his 
shelves. 
The book-lover's shop in Liverpool 
is in South Castle St., and the lists of 


Messrs. Young are models of expert 
cataloguing. In exact description and 
useful illustration, and general attrac- 
tiveness they yield place to none. The 
latest list contains two notable Kober- 
ger- the Nuremberg Chronicle and the 
Boethius, some fine illustrated books, 
mezzotints and the Bartolozzi Holbeins. 
The lists of Mr. Frank Hollings of 
7 Great Turnstile, Holborn, are always 
distinguished by really notable de- 
siderata. His latest list, among a 
multitude of excellent acquisitions 
which would be printed upper case in 
an ordinary catalogue, contains a com- 
plete set of first editions of Scott, a 
unique Matthew Arnold item, several 
presentation Browning books, vellum 
copies of Kelmscott, Dove, Vale, and 
other private presses. 
The business alertness and resource 
which to-day characterise German 
commercial methods is well shown in 
the catalogues of Herr Paul Gottschalk, 
of Berlin, who has issued a list of 
"Rare and early printed books and 
manuscripts" in English. The list, 
which is a handsome quarto of fifty 
pages, is illustrated with valuable re- 
production
 of early texts and illustra- 
tions. Among the more remarkable 
items are a unique Japanese edition of 
Luis de Granada, printed by the Je- 
suits at Nagasaki in 1611; an original 
Beethoven manuscript score unedited; 
an amulet printed at Venice about 1490; 
and a fine Caxton "Vitas patrum." 
From Jaques Rosenthal, of 10, Karl- 
strasse, Munich, comes a remarkably 
fine ex libris catalogue of 150 pp., con- 
taining 34 facsimiles of rare-and in 
many cases unique-book-plates. The 
entries are most carefully made, and 
among the plates listed are the well- 
known Pirckheimer and Pömer ex libris. 
Several fine plates are dated, such as 
the Graveneck of 1550, and the Dachs- 
berg of 1562. The Venningen and 
Kötzel plates undated are middle 
fifteenth century. 
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The True Art of 


Restoration of 


Books & Bindings. 


By C. I. HUTCHINS. 


THE maxims for collectors published 
in the columns of the April num- 
ber of the "Bibliophile," especially 
maxims 10 and 12, prompt one to con- 
sider the art of restoration as practised 
by the ordinary binder on the one hand, 
and by the expert restorer on the 
other hand. Among the many devices 
employed to preserve a valuable book 
and binding are: the slip case, the box, 
and the case which, held flat in the 
hand and cover lifted, discloses the 
book, and when shut, reversed and 
opened on the other side, reveals the 
under side of the volume (fig. 1). These 
devices, all excellent in their way, are 
really powerless to quite arrest the 
decay. Given that books must have 
air, these cases tend to keep them dry, 
and they must rot from 
that very dryness. The 
book if already broken, 
cannot be dusted; for 
the act of dusting would 
cause the fracture to go 
further, and if the bind- 
ing is rotten to crumble 
it away, yet to leave the 
dust is an evil, the con- 
sequences of which 
need not be enumer- 
ated. 
It is evident that with 


a volume, in the condition of an "in- 
valid," something must be done to 
arrest the decay, however slight that 
decay, be it a volume with only a 
broken cor n e l' , or rather a burst 
corner of the binding. This would 
appear but a small matter; yet it 
should be attended to in order to 
arrest the mischief. Left untouched 
the wound becomes greater each time 
the volume is taken in hand and placed 
again on the shelf. The friction, how- 
ever slight, must cause the corner to 
burst farther and farther until it 
reaches well along the edge; the book 
then begins to lean, the leaves to turn 
up, rub, and tear, and the volume 
gradually becomes a wreck. A volume 
with corners burst, and the leather at 
the joints worn and 
cracked, must also go 
in the same way, if not 
attended to. In such 
case, not only the cor- 
ners, but also the bands 
of the book, every time 
it is opened crack, per- 
haps, imperceptibly yet 
in time the last thread 
gives, and the cover 
parts from the book. 
I will go yet further. 
and take the case of a 
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volume which I have now before me. 
lt is in as dilapidated a state as it is 
possible to meet with. The leaves 
are quite loose and separate, having 
come away from the cover altogether. 
They are badly stained, and damp rot 
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has set in, the margins crumbling 
away at the edges, to such an extent 
that in several of the pages it reaches 
to the printed matter, and in some, 
part of the printing is gone. The 
boards of the binding have come away 
from the leather, and are in a similar 
state to that of the paper. The original 
bands however, are still there, joining 
the two boards together. The leather 
is broken at the joints, edges, and 
corners. In its present condition in 
the hands of the most careful of biblio- 
philes, it would eventually die away. 
If it fell into the hands of anyone else, 
its life would indeed be short. 
I think that just this typical 


instance will show that it is imperative 
to have recourse to some means of 
preserving such volumes, and how it 
can be done in the case noted I will 
endeavour to shew. The usual method 
of repairing a book in this condition is 
to take out the leaves, 
plunge them into some 
strong b I e a chi n g agent, 
size and stain them, and 
then repair the torn parts; 
next the book may be 
what is termed .. hot 
pressed," rendering the 
leaves smooth, almost 
glossy. If originally with 
bands, the book is either 
resewn in a similar man- 
ner, or saw-cuts are 
made, the leaves are sewn 
on to bands sunk in the 
cuts, false bands being 
placed to imitate the old 
binding; the volume is 
now fastened on to new 
boards, the edges either 
cut or scraped, new 
leather put on, and the 
old leather sides trimmed 
round, and inlaid on to the 
new sides. So that we 
have as a result, the 
strength of the paper 
gone, and the traces of an alkali re- 
maining in it, gradually to work 
destruction, the original boards are 
gone, the edges further cropped, and 
the existing pieces of the back and part 
of the sides of the first binding cut 
away, and what remains of the sides 
inlaid, flattened out. so that the original 
impression of the tooling becomes 
fainter. Now let us consider the most 
conservative way to rehabilitate this 
volume, which presents all the ills to 
which both paper and binding are 
subject, and which needs the work of 
judicious restoration. First, then as 
to the paper: this should be carefully 
dry-cleaned, if one does not mind the 
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stains it should be sized; but if the 
stains are too aggressive. they can be 
removed by the application of certain 
agents, of which we will speak here- 
after. The paper has now to be re- 
paired. but the holes in the back of the 
folds, where originally the sewing 
thread passed through, should be left, so 
that they may be used in re- 
sewing and thus save the neces- 
sity of making fresh holes. The 
book can next be sewn on to 
the original bands and head- 
bands which fortunately are 
still there, and strong enough 
to bear the strain. The back is 
now gently rounded. and the 
side boards affixed, which. 
although pulpy and fairly rot- 
ten, can be made good. All 
this trouble can, I know, be 
avoided by the use of new 
boards and bands, which, be- 
ing subsequently covered up 
would not be seen. Such work 
however would not be in reality 
conservation, but rebinding. 
Furthermore the old boards 
should be preserved, because 
they have on them the im- 
pression of the original tooling 
and in replacing the leather 
exactly in its place, little, if 
any. of the depth of the im- 
pression is lost. The leather work 
should now be done with leather that 
is as nearly a match to the original in 
texture and colour as it is possible to 
find, and it should be applied in such a 
manner that not a scrap of the original 
is lost. 
In figs. 2 and 3 we have an example 
of what one may term, the true and 
perfect restoration of a blind-tooled 
binding. One can note the effect of 
decay in fig. 1 by the headbands, 
which at the top are intact, but at the 
foot are broken away, hanging by a 
thread, being no longer a protection to 
the volume. Each time it has been 
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removed from the shelf they had rub- 
bed until tne headbands broke from the 
stitches, which, it will be seen, origin- 
ally fastened it to the "catch-up" or 
"Kettle stitch." This would very 
shortly disappear altogether, and then 
would commence the rubbing of the 
leaves, with the result that one can 
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imagine. On the boards will be noted 
still visible the impression of the line 
tooled round the edge. In ordinary 
repairs the back, no doubt, would be 
cut straight down the joints and the 
volume rebacked ; if the side
 were not 
also cut round and inlaid. 
Now let us look at fig. 3 which 
shows the volume restored. The 
original headband, although not seen 
in the photo, has been re-fastened into 
its place, and the cover repaired with 
leather of a similar nature and colour; 
every particle of the original binding 
being preserved, and the impression 
(be it noted) having lost none of its 
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brilliancy. Let us now turn to figs. 4 
and 5 examples of a gilt tooled and 
silver binding. In fig. 3 will be seen 
the original condition of the book with 
the worn and broken corners, edges, 
and back joints; the leather thongs 
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forming the bands are exposed, and 
the last band on the back, shewing, on 
the left, even the thread of the sewing. 
In fig. 5 we see what has been done. 
The repairs have been effected with- 
out one morsel of the original binding 
being cut away. The silver has, after 
the cleaning (in fig. 5) asserted itself 
and represents to us, in the full, the 
taste and finish of the design; whereas 
in fig. 4 owing to its tarnish, is only 
notic

le in parts. 
In the foregoing instances we have 


had the original back and sides pre- 
served. Let us now take a specimen 
of rebacking. In fig. 6 we have a book 
repaired, the back of which was un- 
fortunately missing, and the corners 
etc. broken. The corners have been 
repaired, but it is with the 
back that we are especi- 
ally concerned. It will 
be noted that the repairing 
leather has been brought 
to just where the original 
is i.e., to the 3 line fillet 
running along close to the 
joints at the back. As 
these books were not 
lettered it will be seen 
that no lettering has been 
introduced here, but that 
the spirit of the original 
has been scrupulously re- 
spected. 
The bands shew just 
the one line running over 
them and on each side of 
them the three line fillet 
running to meet thuse on 
the sides. The panels are 
ornamented with the en- 
twined roll bordered by a 
double line in facsimile of 
the sides, the alternating 
panels being diced in the 
manner of the epoch and 
giving the relief from 
monotony of a repetition 
of the ornament in every 
panel. Such a mode of repair com- 
mends itself, I think, by the fact that, 
as one notices the volume standing on 
the shelf, one knows at once the style 
and character that will be found in the 
rest of the binding as well as the age 
of the book that such a binding would 
enclose. 
In regard to axiom 10 in the .. Biblio- 
phile," I would add a rider. It is 
possible to remove all stains by the 
use of cleaning agents which have 
none of the malignity of the bleaching 
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solutions ordinarily used, and which 
do not rot the paper or leave any after 
effects. Such agents were evidently 
known and used by Mrs. Weir, the 
wife of Roger Payne's partner, one 
book being, I believe. at the present 
time in existence. .. Faite of Arms and 
Chivalrye," printed by Caxton, which 
was cleaned by her and shews that no 
use was made of harmful acids. To 
axiom 12 I would add, .. Preserve any 
cover, however dilapidated provided it 
is the originaL" Fine ornamental covers 
will speak for themselves, but those of 
plain leather are apt to be discarded 
possessing no merit as specimens ofthe 
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decorative side of the bibliopegistic 
art: yet they denote the jacket in 
which the volumes themselves were 
issued; as to thE repair of the covers. 
let it be in as careful a manner as 
human dexterity can devise; and with 
a due regard of the ornament of the 
time. Where it is necessary to rebind 
a volume. the question arises as to the 
character of binding to be placed on the 
book. It is perhaps not in keeping 
with an old volume to have a fine 
delicately tooled modern binding; yet 
it may be equally incongruous to have 
a plain one. The binding should be 
quite in keeping with the nature and 
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age of the book, and what could be 
more appropriate than one inspired by 
the style of the period with leather of 
restrained a tone, and the gilding on the 
edge dull and unburnished. Let that 
style be carried out in accordance with 
every detail, colour, ornament, end- 
papers, and all. Can one imagine any- 
thing more incongruous than a binding 
with the ornamentation on the sides in 
the character of an AIrline, the edges 
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and inside tooled in gilt with a border, 
the copy of a Samuel Mearne roll, and 
finally accompanied with a modern 
end-paper, a poor reproduction of the 
old Dutch marbled papers of the 17th 
century. 
Lastly, in all matters of repair or 
rebinding consult a restorer, who has 
(by the very reason of his art) the true 
spirit of the bibliophile, and so profit 
by his special skill and experience. 
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NAPOLEON 
CARICA TU RES 


BY HAROLD F. B. WHEELER. 


II. 


THE pessimistic twentieth century 
philosopher whose pen never 
wearies in assuring us that present day 
art and morals are decadent, would do 
well to compare the caricatures of a 
century ago with those of Sir Francis 
Carruthers Gould. 
Perhaps the accusation of the same 
unhappy individual to the effect that 
politics is no longer regarded as a 
serious matter has a grain of truth to 
back it up. It must not be overlooked, 
however, that Pitt and his immediate 
successors were at war from 1793 to 
1815 practically without cessation, for 
the Peace of Amiens was merely a 
truce, and when bugles aæ sounding 
Parliamentarians no longer speak of 
the science of Government as a 
.. game." I have already referred in a 
general way to the caricaturist as a 
creator of public opinion and a fosterer 
of patriotic enthusiasm. In 1803 
Napoleon vehemently objected to 
England's free press, and singled out 
L' Ambigu, a paper conducted by French 
exiles resident in this country, as the 
particular object of his hatred. In one 
issue a portrait of the First Consul ap- 
peared with a black mark round his 
neck, which the ruler of France as- 
serted was a direct incentive to his 
assassination. M. Peltier, the editor, 
wielded a ready pen, and his articles 


on Napoleon were as vitriolic as they 
could well be. In order to appease the 
latter, the Attorney General prosecuted 
Peltier, and many of us have read and 
admired the wonderful defence con- 
ducted by Sir James Mackintosh, 
whose speech was translated by 
Madame de Staël and secured wide 
circulation in France, despite the 
efforts of the First Consul. The 
defendant was found guilty, but so 
strained were the relations between 
the two countries that the matter was 
dropped. 
That the cartoonist and the journal- 
ist stirred up an exceedingly bitter 
animosity against Napoleon cannot be 
gainsaid. People were terrified at the 
mere mention of his name. and children 
ceased their crying through sheer 
fright when told that" Bony is coming." 
The Corsican Ogre was identified as 
the Dragon, the Beast, and false 
Prophet of the Book of Revelation. 
One is not surprised to learn that on 
the 19th May, 1803, when Lord Whit- 
worth and Lord Nelson were installed 
by proxy at Westminster Abbey 
.. knights of the most honourable mili- 
tary order of the Bath," a man at- 
tempted to gain admission on the 
pretext that he had not only risen from 
the dead, but had been sent by Heaven 
to kill Bonaparte. Not a few people 
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NAPOLEON CARICATURES 


in Wales believed that he was hiding 
in the mountains. A Mr. James Nield 
while on a tour in the Principality 
narrowly escaped being made a State 
prisoner near Radnor because he 
happened to resemble a so-called por- 
trait of the First Consul which had 
been put in circulation. A nunnery at 
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Lord Whitworth, the English Ambas- 
sador at Paris, attended a reception at 
the Tuileries on Sunday, the 13th 
March, 1803, and the First Consul's 
hasty temper got the better of him. 
The two countries were equally 
suspicious of each other; the sand in 
the hour-glass of peace was running 
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Marnhull, in Dorset, was searched be- 
cause it was believed that one of Bona- 
parte's brothers was in hiding there, 
and Dame Rumour had it that N apo- 
leon himself frequently crossed the 
English Channel disguised as a sailor 
to spy out our doings. 
Enough has been said of the Terror 
itself. The five caricatures reproduced 
in this article 1 are of special interest 
because they represent certain histori- 
cal events, very much exaggerated of 
course, and not mere vulgar pictorial 
abuse as was so frequently the case. 
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low. Napoleon accused Great Britain 
of making preparations for war. The 
press printed reports of a .. violent 
scene," which was an exaggeration. 
Gillray went one better, and on the 
24th May, 1803, Humphrey published 
his "Maniac Ravings, or Little Boney 
in a Strong Fit." The First Consul is 
certainly depicted non compos mentis, and 
his maniacal ravings are largely made 
up of vituperations against the "Eng- 
lish Calumniating Newspapers." In 
his passion the Consular chair and 
table have been overthrown, the globe 
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smashed, his sword broken, and the 
victim is tearing his hair and stamping 
on treaties. 
The Dutch were now under the 
domination of France, and they were 
called upon to supply a large number 
of prames, pinnaces, and gunboats for 
the huge flotilla which Napoleon 


On the following day, Ackermann of 
the Strand announced a Broadside 
entitled" John Bull and Bonaparte!! to 
the tune of the Blue Bell of Scotland," 
which was probably sung from one 
end of the Kingdom to the other. 
This was particularly apposite when 
the nation was arming en masse to 
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speedily brought into being for the 
threatened invasion of England, a pro- 
ject on which he concentrated his 
attention from 1803 to 1805, and re- 
curred to again in 1807 and 1811. A 
print on this subject was issued on the 
12th August, 1803, by Holland of Cock- 
spur Street. Bonaparte, as the invin- 
cible Harlequin, draws attention to 
Pantaloon (Spain, whose fleet was in a 
moribund condition and consequently 
of little use at the moment) and insists 
on the descendant of Van Tromp 
helping him to reduce perfidious 
Albion. 


resist the hosts of France, and the 
Association for Promoting the Defence 
of the Firth of Forth and Scotland in 
General was sending patriotic liter- 
ature and pictorial satire broadcast 
But it was upon the Navy, now as 
then, that the nation chiefly de- 
pf-nded for its very existence, and 
many curious little volumes and 
pamphlets were published for the 
benefit of seamen, including "Jack 
Junk's New Jester; or, Bony taken in 
tow a New Way" (circa 1804.) In 
the engraving reproduced, the disciple 
of Nelson having secured the disciple 
of Alexander has handed him over to 
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the more or less tender mercies of a 
giant bull dog, whom he is encourag- 
ing with the remark, "Go it Bully, 
give him the true English Grip; Drag 
him for an hour that way And he'll 
not want to dine with John Bull any 
more." With the engraver's usual 
disregard for spelling, the word "tow" 
is spelt "ton" in the title of the 
picture. 
A humorous skit on Napoleon's 


flotilla was pubhshed by Roberts, of 
Holborn, when the pinnaces at 
Boulogne and elsewhere were proving 
less seaworthy than had been antici- 
pated. Napoleon, seated on a French 
ass, is crossing in a boat, probably 
intended to represent a cheap coffin, 
muttering the words .. Me will make 
dat Jean Bull Tremble now I have 
found out de Grande Conveyance." 
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On October the 21st, 1805, Napoleon's 
greatest plan for invading England 
was set at nought by Nelson's triumph 
at Trafalgar. In the early days of 
1806, T. Tegg, of Cheapside, gave to 
the world a well-drawn caricature of 
the newly-made Emperor astride the 
globe, but with John Bull the indomi- 
table, still hanging on to .. Old England" 
with that dogged spirit and grim 
determination which eventually 
triumphed at Waterloo. In the words 
of Dr. Charles Burney, the father of 
Madame d'Arblay, and of" History of 
Music" fame: 
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Aim, Britons. aitl1! Your country s cause, 
Your Monarch. Constitution Laws. 
Re1igion. Wives. and Infant Train. 
Now call to arms!- nor let their call be vain. 
No: tread the path which erst your fathers trod; 
The Stake is England! Britons. rise! 
Your Foes are Gauls! Those foes chastise 
Foes to your King. your Country and your God! 
Happily these things have passed 
away, and the caricaturists and writers 
of Great Britain and France are in 
friendly rivalry only, their chief object 
apparently being to depict what ex- 
cellent fellows we all are. 
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THE DENTS D'OCHE, SAVOY 
ALPS, From "MONTREUX," 
by permission of Messrs. A. & C. Black. 
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, The Continent' 
IN 


Picture 


LEAGUE or conspiracy call it 
what you will, there is no deny- 
ing . the worki'1g together of all things 
towards the annual holiday as the time 
comes round. How publishers aid and 
abet this possession of the public mind 
by an idea is proved by the long list of 
recently-published books dealing with 
travel. 
Beautiful books they are, too nom: 


more so and are both an incitement 
and a solatium -the former to those 
who go on their travels, the latter to 
those who must perforce stay at home. 
The very genius of the Latin land 
and life. the slumbrous warm air, the 
old labour of the corn, and the wine 
and the oil, the dead fierce city pride, 
the unchangeableness, the glory and 
the sin of Italy, are told in Mr. Hutton's 
book 1 by one to whom Italy is 
a love without rival. Pleasing 
pictures in colour and monotint 
illustrate the book, but the ex- 
quisite refinement of the writ- 
ing, so rich in image and allu- 
sion, and precious as though 
Pliny's file had passed over it, 
leaves hardly desire or thought 
for them. Mr. Hutton's style, 
which is not without some con- 
ceits, is reminiscent of Pater, 
delicate and spiritual, summing 
thought in the swift felicitious 
word, and relaxing in gentle 
languorous cadences. 
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The book is all of the coun- 
try,- its histories and its art, 
and with such charm is the 
varying story told that its four 
hundred pages finished leave 
the grateful reader still in the 
hold of desire. 
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The delightful colour books of Messrs. 
A. & C. Black get better and better, and 
the colour plate accompanying this 
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article is surely one of the loveliest 
ill ustrations that ever beautified a book. 
.. Montreux," 2 is a book with a pur- 
purpose, as if one should say- this is 
to make you wish to visit Montreux. 
It is a picture book, and a most attrac- 
tivo one, and the two artists have 
dlOsen subjects admirably suiting 
their different manners. Mr. Gribble 
discourses pleasantly on Bonivard and 
Chillon, Byron and Oberman, and 
other associations of Leman's clear 
contrasted lake. 
A lawyer on a holiday goes into 
France riding a very pleasing hobby- 
horse. .. Stained-Glass Tours"3 tells 
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the tale and is not only a book which 
commends itself to the tourist and 
student of architecture and applied art, 
but, because of its bonhommie 
and easy flow of good humour 
and good sense, is a good book 
rt' anyhow and anywhere. Mr. 
Sherrill engages an amazing 
amount of pleasant interest in 
his search for beautiful win- 
dows, and his manner of writ- 
ing is so simple and direct that 
the most hurried tourist should 
1,
 be able, after reading this book, 
r to enjoy the wonders of an art 
which too often has but ignor- 
ant admirers. It is pointed 
out that wet days are the best 
for viewing glass as the light 
in the churches is then most 
generally diffused. 
The very typical pictures 
illustrate admirably the distinc- 
tion between the glass of suc- 
cessive periods and especially 
between Gothic and Renais- 
sance glass. 
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The hunt for the picturesque 
is often in couples. and con- 
gruity and experience such as 
can be claimed by Mr. Francis Miltown 
and Miss Blanche McManus, go far in 
assuring success. 
That the quarry is a little special 
and out of the ordinary does not in 
any way detract from the value of the 
book,4 which indeed easily makes up for 
any resultant curtailing of diffuseness 
in equally resultant definiteness and 
interest. 
The northern slope of the Pyrenees, 
from Perpignan to Biarritz, is a land 
of architectural delights and chivalric 
associations for here are Carcassone, 
and Foix, and where 
Charlemain with all his peerage fell. 
By Fontarabia. 
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The illustrations vary in quality, but 
the best are very good indeed. The 
Château of Lourdes is an intensely 
powerful picture, and its almost 
dramatic appeal is secured by frank 
drawing and severe restraint of colour. 


. 
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Rouen. Les Andely. Mantes, and finally 
over the Pont St. Michel, where the 
questioning gendarme is answered- 
.. Monsieur, I go nowhere. I arrive." 
The book is timely, and though a 
handsome volume with its fine 
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In Literature and Art Euclid's 
axioms do not hold, and the part is 
often greater than the whole. The 
loiterer who picks his slow way. 
snapping finger and thumb at time 
and affairs, is more travelled far than 
the globe trotter whose breathless 
haste has made of him rather a parcel 
than a traveller. Does one wish to 
know all that Brown and ] ones will 
miss on their trip to Paris this 
year? Let him read this book 5 
and learn of wisdom, for Mr. 
Rutter proves to a demonstra- 
tion that the means and not 
the end not either end -are 
the considerable part of the 
.. Path to Paris." The traveller 
who conveys himself either by 
automobile, cycle, or shanks' 
galloways, can read of the very 
experiences he will wish to en- 
joy and escape. The vivacious 
narrative takes the reader 
through Havre, Honfleur, Har- 
fleur, Tancarville, Caudebec, 
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letterpress and clever and telling 
drawings by Mr. Hanslip Fletcher, 
will be of more value to the intending 
tourist than any number of ordinary 
guide books. 
.. The Rhine" 6 of Prof. Makinder 
is something quite other than the ordi- 
nary colour book. It is a bold and 
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wonderfully successful attempt to do 
for geography what Huxley and Tyndall 
did for physiology and physics. To 
present a scientific and accurate state- 
ment in an engaging manner, is at 
least as difficult in geographical de- 
scription as in history or science, and 
is not rendered easier by the obtain- 
ing tradition of sloppy and mere- 


. 


They are all in colour, and are all either 
mounted in the text or on coloured full- 
page mounts, the result being a striking 
and unique piece of bookmaking. The 
sketches are really very jolly and very 
quaint, and the book, though slight. is 
far more typical of country and people 
than nine out of ten more ambitious 
and pretentious works. 
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tricious gush passing as descriptive 
wrltmg. It is perhaps the best appre- 
ciation of the book to say that it is far 
and away the most authoritative and 
most interesting description of the 
Rhine extant, and will be alike enjoyed, 
read either before or after a tour. 
Mrs. Jardine's pictures are pleasing, 
and two excellent physical maps and 
a most satisfactory index are given. 


The .. Holland" 7 of Mr. Herbert 
Penfield is a picture book pur sang, 
The pictures are very very Dutch. 
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A serviceable handy little book, 
accurate as well as readable, is Mr. 
Bagot's .. Lakes of Northern Italy." 
 
It is pocket size, has really distinct 
and useful maps as end papers, and 
the fine quality of the numerous illus- 
trations is exampled in the two re- 
produced. While doing full justice to 
those places which are rightly named 
.. resorts," the book has a peculiar 
value in its helpful description and 
recommendation of places fresh and 
unspoiled by resort which have as an 
additional merit simplicity and cheap- 
ness. 
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To read" The Tyrol,"[' by W. D. 
McCracken, is to fare over thaI and 
aIm in the company Slender preferred 
when he should next get drunk, 
.. honest civil godly company." 
The book is healthy, frank and most 
companionable, without any distracting 
assumption of special knowledge. 
The reader does not feel that he is 
being patronised, and the commonsense 
everydayism of the book is one of 
its best features. It tells of what 
ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
would wish to see, and is an entirely 
adequate guide book for it tells all that. 
Here and there is a little burst of fine 
writing- where the sublimities and 
vastnesses overcome the writer's very 
cor
ect reserve, but these are rare, and 
for the most part we read of pleasant 
folk-customs, village Hampdens and 
inglorious Miltons, green pastures and 
the hills from whence cometh help. The 
very numerous, carefully chosen, and 
well printed photographic views which 
embellish the book, deserve special 
mention. The fine knightly figure of 
King Arthur of England in Innsbruck 
is one of the best reproductions of this 
wonderful statue that has come under 
our notice. 


.,. 


For the traveller who wishes to go 
on expeditions of discovery little is left. 
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On Africa beats the strong light of 
empire; the isles of the farthest seas 
have been mapped out, but there is 
still Spain left as old and as myster- 
ious in many parts as ever it was. 
Messrs. Black have re-issued in 
pleasing form, and with a multitude of 
excellen t ill ustra tion s, Mr. John 
Lomas's classic work" In Spain. ..III It 
is not necessary here to say one word 
of so well-known and authoritative a 
work. Fifty well-chosen photographs 
on plate paper accompany the text, and 
- -which is the highest possible praise 
are not unworthy of it. 


Of the seventeen most useful books 
that up to the present have been pub- 
lished in Mr. Lane's Spanish series, 
.. Leon, Burgos and Salamanca,..11 
written by the general editor, Mr. A. F. 
Calvert, is one of the best. Mr, Calvert 
writes as an enthusiast and does not 
mmd admitting it the result is that 
the book tells all the best of what 
would be even in the pages of a less 
skilful writer, a most interesting dis- 
trict, One great feature in this wonder- 
fully cheap series is the wealth of 
illustrations. No less than four hun- 
dred and sixty-two fine photographs 
are reproduced in this book, which is 
typical of the whole series. 
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.. While we see God"s signet 
Fresh on English ground. 
Why go gallivanting 
With the nations round.?" 


says Kingsley, and I fully agree, after 
making a great discovery. I have 
found it is not necessary, as I have 
always understood, to cross the 
Channel and put up with all the dis- 
comforts that for me at any rate 
attend this crossing. not necessary to 
face the ordeal of Custom House 
Officers, not necessary to weary the 
already jaded brain with a babble of 
foreign languag
s in order to bask in 
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sunshine and to find a climate that is 
delightful and equable from January to 
December. We have this paradise at 
our own doors. 


.:.. 


When I first saw the name" Cornish 
Riviera" on Paddington platform I 
admired the enterprise that could 
choose such a daring title for a few 
English watering places. but I have 
since found abundant justification for 
the title. 
In 1808 Piccadilly, not Paddington, 
was the starting point for the West of 
England. Our 
fathers left Hat- 
chetts in ., The 
Fly," "The Com- 
et," "The Tele- 
graph," etc., and 
had no less than 
23 changes be- 
tween Lon don 
and Exeter, and 
it took nearly 40 
hours to reach 
Penzance. To- 
day we enter a 
train that spells 
the last word in 
comfort and lux- 
ury, at half-past 
ten in the morn- 
ing, and we reach 
Penzance at five 
minutes past five 
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in the afternoon! 
The first stop of this luxurious ex- 
press is at Plymouth, associated 
always in our minds with the historic 
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game of bowls, which Drake would 
not allow to be interrupted by the 
appearance of the Spanish Armada. 
Here stands the Eddystone Light- 
house, and across the sound we see 
Mount Edgecombe. The prospect from 
the Hoe is delightful, and elicited a 
century ago from the pen of David 
Garrick the lines commencing- - 
.. This mount all the mounts of Great Britain surpasses. 
'Tis the haunt of the Muses. the Mount of Parnassus. ,. 
Plymouth has been called " The 
Gateway of Cornwall," and to explore 
its environments is certainly a suitable 
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preparation for the enjoyment of a 
visit to what Mr. Quiller Couch so 
aptly calls the" Delectable Duchy." 


The limits of 


this article do not 
admit of a guide- 
book description of 
the county of Corn- 
wall, and we can 
only glance at some 
of its best known 
resorts. 
St. Ives, where I 
made my first so- 
journ, is situated on 
the western prom- 
ontory of a bay, 
which rivals that of 
Naples. The best 
view of the bay is 
obtained from the 
grounds of Tre- 
genna Castle, that 
most excellent hotel 
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of the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany, originally the residence of a 
distinguished Cornish family. From 
the East Terrace of these grounds a 
pretty vignette is obtained of the old 
town of St. Ives and the quaint little 
harbour with its fishing fleet. 
I always think that St. Ives with its 
old tortuous streets, its glorious blue 
sea, golden sands and quaint fisher- 
folk who talk of the English as for- 
eigners, possesses to a greater degree 
that peculiar and indescribable charm 
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of Cornwall than almost any of its 
other towns. 
Cbse by St. Ives are the renowned 
golf-links of Lelant -beloved of golfers 
from all parts. 
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My next visit was to Penzance. and 
as I walked in the Morrab gardens 
amongst a wealth of sub-tropical vege- 
tation it did not require a great stretch 
of imagination to fancy myself in the 
Gardin d'Essai of Algiers. 
To the east of Penzance is St. 
Michael's Mount; on the summit we 
have the historic home of the St. 
Aubyn family referr<<:d to by our be- 
loved Milton when he wrote - 


.. Where the great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks towards Namancos and Hayona"s hold. 
Look homeward. angel. now. and melt with ruth: 
And. 0 ye dolphIns, waft the hapless ynuth." 


The rides. drives, and walks round 
Penzance are countless, and the Great 
Western Railway have excellent motor 
services to St. Just and Land's End as 
well as to Marazion. opposite St. 
Michael's Mount. 
The hotels here are good and there 
are excellent" pensions," whose terms 
compare favourably with those of 
foreign winter health-resorts. 


Newquay, my next resting place. is 
quite one of the most delightful of 
English watering places. and the coast 
scenery of this part of Cornwall is 
absolutely unequalled. The air of 
Newquay is re- 
markably dry and 
bracing. The hotel 
accommodation is 
good and the bath- 
ing all that can be 
desired. 
The ubiquitous 
golfer is here 
what excellent 
taste he has! 
wherever the scen 
ery is most charm- 
ingandtheair most 
health - giving be 
assured we shall 
find that he has 
pitched his little 
red flags. 
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To adequately describe the Scilly 
Isles Lyonnesse- truly called the 
land of flowers and sunshine. needs 
the pen of Sir Walter Besant. I will 
only in passing mention that the mean 
temperature of the islands is about 47 0 
Fahrenheit in winter. and about 58 0 in 
summer. Frost and snow are almost 
absolutely unknown in the islands. 
I wish I had time and space to write 
of Falmouth, popular alike as a health 
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Or pleasure resort, and 
(as I have, myself, ex- 
perienced) as charming 
inN ovember and J anu- 
ary as in August. 
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An article on the Cornish Riviera, 
however, could not end without a 
reference to Tintagel of the Arthurian 
Legend. 
Let me give the Cornish poet- 
Nicholas Mitchell's description - 


.. Nature to famed Tintaeel yields a glory 
I n cliffs stupendous. breasting ocean's rO.3r. 
Cliff
. strong-armed giants. ages h:J:ve Inade hoary. 
Guarding wild CornwaU's shore, 
History and legend make the spot around us 
Immortal. tho' dumb solitudes its Queen: 
^ chain o
 interest and deep a\Ne hath bound us. 
Enchantment fills the sCf"ne." 


Here by "Dark Tintagel by the 
Cornish sea," is it that the weird 
enchantment of the scenery of North 
Cornwall can be most fully realized. 
In an endeavour to give a brief 
glimpse of some parts of Cornwall I 
have but touched upon the fringe of its 
delights and charms. The reader must 
go for himself, and I am convinced he 
will feel well repaid for the visit. 
Whether his tastes lie in: the way:of 


art, historical re- 
search, or bot- 
any. Whether he 
prefers the more 
active pursuits of 
golf, cycling or 
boa tin g , or 
whether he is 
merely in search 
of health and 
perennial sun- 
shine. he will 
find Cornwall a happy hunting ground, 
and approve the aphorism of sane old 
Thomas Fuller :- 


SI'. h",'I' \\FI1. 


":Know most of the rooms of thy n::ttive country 
hf"fore thou goest over the thre c hold thereof." 
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SOME RECENT FICTION. 


A MASTERLY study of character, dnd at 
the same time a really remarkable picture 
of American Society" Mr. Crewe's Career,'" by 
the able American writer whose name is so 
generally confused with our English orator, 
soldier, statesman should do much to encourage 
those who share its author's earnest desire for a 
higher standard of political morality. The real 
hero of the romance, through which there runs 
a skilfully woven strand of humour and pathos, 
is r.ot the selfish, conceited, narrow-minded 
titular hero, but the upright and manly Austen 
Vane, who from first to last is true to his high 
ideal and in Euphrasia Flint finds a mate worthy 
of him. Specially fine is the way in which the 
subtle influences of heredity and the gradual 
modification in the point of view of the father 
resulting from the resolute incorruptibility of 
the son, are brouGht out, but the minor factors 
that aid in the d
velopment of the drama, the 
interest of which never for a moment flags, are 
dealt with wiÙ equal skill. 
Giving as -..iv:d a picture of the strenuous 
conditions of the lot of English fishermen as 
does Pierre Lo:i's Pécheurs d'lsland of that of 
Breton toilers of the deep, Mr. Patterson's 
.. Fishers of the Sea"" is a truly notable work, 
pulsating with life and occasionally almost taking 
away the reader's breath with the rapidity of its 
action, the force of its passion, the "Swirl of 
years 'twixt wind and sea." In the very opening 
chapter the keynote of tragedy is struck, the 
yielding to a moment's temptation darkening 
the whole subsequent career of a man, who but 
for that might have become a true leader of men 
and who, in spite of the secret remorse tha
 
weighted him to the end and poisoned his happi- 
ness with the woman of his choice, did much to 
aid his fellow fishermen in their struggle against 
oppression. The characters of the minor actors 
in the terrible drama, especially Helen, whose 
very virtues lead her to fail her husband in the 
hour of his greatest need, of the frivolous 
Petrine, whose love for her child redeems her 
shallow soul, and of Gripps the Curate in whose 
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nature good and evil are ever struggling for the 
masterly, are admirably dra\Nn, each incident of 
their lives, however apparently trivial, aiding 
more or less in the evolution of the complicated 
plot. 
.. The Bishop's Scapegoat "J is a book of a 
totally different type from" Mr. Crewe's Career .. 
or " The Fishers of the Sea," making no attempt 
to teach either political or moral lessons, but 
for all that it is likely to serve a beneficient 
purpose, so vivid is the picture drawn of the 
sufferings of the convicts in a French penal 
settlement, and so lurid the light thrown upon 
the defects of a system that rendered such use- 
less anguish possible, Each one of the heroes 
and heroines who flit across his canvass has a 
distinct individuality, and from first to last the 
interest never flags. 
Well named, giving as it does a painfully 
realistic description of the terrible results of 
yielding to the impulses of unrestrained passion, 
the" Ashes ,,' of Grazia Deledda that has been 
admirably translated from the Italian by Helen 
Hester Colvill, is somewhat spoiled by the want 
of relief from ever present tragedy, but, at the 
same time redeemed from unmitigated horror 
by the suggestion at the end of the presence 
among the burnt out ashes of a ruined life of 
the seed of a luminous and purifying flame. 
The work of Grazia Deledda, to ....hich attention 
was called in the first number of the .. Bibliophile," 
deserves to be better known than it is in England, 
for it reveals a very intimate acquaintance with 
the lower classes in Sardinia. 
" The Human Boy Again ,," of Eden Philpotts, 
is as full of racy humour as its predecessor of 
1899, its prolific author showing an intuitive, 
perhaps indeeG a reminiscent insight into the 
workings of the schoolboy mind. Particularly 
delightful are" Peters Detective," .. The Bank- 
ruptcy of Bannister," and" Richmund Minimus. 
Preacher," but the characters in everyone of 
the twelve tales are evidently drawn from life. 


MRS. ARTHUR BELL. 
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THE SPREAD OF SOCIALISM. 


REVIEWS 


M R. Robert Hunter is well known to British 
readers as the author of a work on 
American" Poverty" which, while not worked 
out on the thorough lines of Booth or Rowntree. 
gave us an interesting and convincing picture of 
the social conditions of the United States. The 
present volume' is a valuable and timely sketch 
of the Socialist movement in Europe, based 
upon the personal observation of the author. 
Mr. Hunter exhibits a sound judgment of men 
and things, and while himself an avowed 
Socialist, nowhere allows himself to be blind to 
the weaknesses of the many parties and many 
schools of thought which he describes. 
Mr. Hunter sees socialism as a movement 
whose .. vitality is incredible." .. It crosses 
frontiers, breaking through the barriers of 
language, nationality and religion, as it spreads 
from factory to factory, from mill to mill, and 
from mine to mine, touching as it goes with the 
religion of life the millions of the underworld." 
He tells us that what he pictures is a .. growing 
organism that already has its ramifications 
throughout Society in every civilized country." 
It is a .. warning, if one is needed, to those who 
hire by privilege and by exploiting their fellow- 
men." 


One turns with curiosity to Mr. Hunter's view 
of the British Socialists. In this connection he 
proves himself to be very well informed on 
matters of peculiarly obscure fact, and he 
balances the many elements which have gone to 
the making of the Socialist movement in this 
country with admirable judgment. Few of our 
own publicists are as well posted in the case as 
Mr. Hunter shows himself to be. His criticism 
of the Labour Party is worth quotation: 
'. The men of the Labour Party lack the 
passion and warmth which came only with the 
possession of a great ideal. Nearly everywhere 
else in Europe the masses are fired with a new 
religion, and the cold machine-like methods of 
the Labour Party chilled one's enthusiasm." 
So Mr. Hunter is inclined to agree with those 
British Socialists who deem the labour move- 
ment lacking in far vision and ideals. Never- 
theless, he says, to move definitely on the lines 
of the class struggle, "that is the most import- 
ant matter," and the British Labour Party, he 
admits, may be justified of its methods. It is a 
reluctant admission, and Mr. Hunter closes his 
chapter on Britain with a quotation from Mr. 
Keir Hardie: .. A labour party without an ideal 
cannot last There must be some Holy 
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Grail which they are ever in search of, which 
they are making sacrifices to reach." 
The German Social Democrats obviously 
kindle Mr. Hunter's enthusiasm. He describes 
a scene in a hall seating 10,000 of :he greatest 
political party in Germany. The delegates, he 
says significantly, were working men" of that 
type of working man one too rarely sees outside 
of Germany." It is not pleasant for the British 
reader to mark the succeeding passage, but it 
should be quoted: .. They were not pale, anæmic 
and undersized, such as one sees in the East 
End of London, or in the factory districts of 
Lancashire: nor were they the tense, exhausted 
workmen that issue from the factories of the 
United States . . They looked as though they 
were getting a loaf or two of bread the better 
of the struggle with capitalism . . They were 
serious-minded, ruddy-faced, muscular." 
So we get yet another testimony to the 
wonderful German domestic economy which 
serves to do more with small wages than the 
British workman does with higher ones. And 
this well-groomed German proletariat, according 
to Mr. Hunter, is" coming to its own." There 
are more Socialists in Germany than there are 
people in Spain, or Mexico, or in Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, and Norway, put together. 
They poll more votes than any other party in 
Germany, They possess 65 daily papers, and 
about 12 weekly or monthly journals. Their 
constitution is democratic "like one of our 
scientific or professional societies, drawn to- 
gether by a definite purpose and managing its 
affairs locally and nationally with more definite 
end in view," and their growth has been re- 
markable. In 1871, 124,655 votes; in 1881, 
311,961 votes; in 1898, 2,107,076 votes; in 1903, 
3,010,771 votes; in 1907, parliamentary defeat, 
and yet again a growth in voting power to 
3,258,868. Have practical achievements followed 
upon this growth? Mr. Hunter claims that the 
answer is to be found in the State Socialism of 
Germany. Although not ruling, the Socialists 
have forced their demands upon the ruling 
classes. Nowhere else in the world, says Mr. 
Hunter, has there been evolved so" exceptional 
and admirable a code of regulation ,. for the 
material improvement of the masses. Bismarck 
acknowledged the .. right to work," and the 
responsibility of the State to the workers. 
Laissez .Ii/ire went by the board, and its aban- 
donment, only now beginning in England, was 
forced upon Germany by the strength of her 
Socialists. Mr. Hunter claims that State 
Socialism, more than any other cause, has 
strengthened the German Empire in the last 
generation. He represents the Social Democrats 
as wielding an .. incredible influence," and as 
assured of ultimate triumph. 
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Of the Italian Socialists Mr. Hunter has less 
hope. They are torn by feuds and largely led 
by middle class" intellectuals." Italian Social- 
ism is a great battle of" tendencies and person- 
alities." The Italians were ever individualistic, 
as the melancholy history of the fair peninsula 
attests. It was individualism ill exct'l.<i. which 
made Italy a geographical impression, and placed 
her divided people under the heel of the foreigner. 
Much of the same spirit apparently imbues the 
modern Italian Socialist sects, and yet, in 1904, 
the Socialists polled 320,000 votes, and" won- 
derful strides" in organization have been made 
in the last fifteen years. 
As to France, the movement .. is superb," 
with .. all the necessary qualities and elements 
of a great party." After many schisms, unity 
has been secured, and an admirable balance of 
forces, They have many able orators, and both 
Guesde and Jaurès are skilled parliamentarians. 
As to the general position, Mr. Hunter, as we 
have already indicated, is filled, as a Socialist, 
with hope. "The Socialist movement cannot 
help being a stupendous reform force" and .. no 
matter what course it pursues the mere fact of 
its existence obliges the Governing classes to 
ameliorate the conditions of the workers." 
AItogeher a book to be read, by Socialists 
and others. 


L. G. CHIOZZA MONEY. 


ESSAYS ON EVOLUTION. 


I N these days of rapid advance in scientific 
knowledge there is an ever increasing 
demand by specialist and general reader for 
books which give a broad survey of the ground 
covered in each branch. This is such a book. 
But its aim is not quite so broad as its title. 
The principle of evolution has been found to 
apply to matter, mind, and in fact to every 
region open to human enquiry. This book deals 
with its application to animals and plants and 
would have been more accurately called Essays 
on Organic Evolutic>n. In its treatment of this 
subject it is much better balanced than any 
recent book having a similar purpose. Never- 
the-less the balance is perhaps a little upset by 
th.. superabundance of material drawn from the 
author's own field of enquiry but this is quite 
natural. 
Whenever the general reader turns his atten- 
tion to the biological sciences to-day he has 
" mutations" and" Mendelism" flaunted in his 
face to such an extent that he gains the impres- 
sion that these discoveries have eclipsed all 
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REVIEWS 


others in importance and have discredited many 
cherished theories. For this reason we welcome 
the introductory chapter; it restores the per- 
spective, give the workers of the past their due, 
and enables the reader to see clearly the position 
and degree of importance of these latest addi- 
tions to knowledge. 
The remaining chapters are addresses which 
have been given before various learned societies. 
Some of them have been largely rewritten, and 
all have been brought well up to date. They 
deal with the outstanding problems of Biology 
in a singularly concise, lucid and interesting 
manner. Speaking generally the historic me- 
thod has been persued and thus the reader sees 
how modern conceptions are linked up with 
those of the past, and new discoveries have 
grown out of the old. The first chapter sums 
up the evidence from Physics, Geology and Bio- 
logy, bearing upon" The Age of the Earth." 
This question, of perennial interest, seemed. 
a few years ago, capable of easy settlement byma- 
thematical calculation based upon rate of cooling 
and tidal retardation; but it has grown in com- 
plexity with increasing knowledge. The sudden 
upset of the physicists' calculations by the dis- 
covery of the peculiarities of radium only warns 
us to be ever alert for unsuspected factors. The 
just published work of that veteran the late Dr, 
Sorby, upon "Quantitative methods in the Study 
of Rocks," opens out a field of investigation 
which will shed much light upon this question. 
Again the advances made, during last three years, 
by the Marine Biological Association in elucidat- 
ing the Submarine Geology of the English 
Channel, may yet culminate in the carrying out 
of Prof. Poulton's suggestion that borings 
should be made in the ocean's floor. 
The next chapter asks .. What is a species?" 
This is almost the same as asking .. What is a 
twig upon the Tree of Life?" The difficulty of 
answering is due to the absence of those lines 
and boundaries in Nature which we have to 
draw when we describe her. The writer cC'n- 
siders in detail the attempts to build up defini- 
tions based upon structure, fertility and descent. 
The next two chapters trace out the develop- 
ment of the Theories of Evolution and Heredity 
during the last century. 
Chapters six and seven deal in a very interest- 
ing way with two men, one unknown and the 
other famous. The former, J. C. Prichard, lived 
and wrote at the very commencment of last cen- 
tury, and anticipated in a striking manner some 
ofthe leading ideas of Darwin's and Weissmann's 
works. The latter, T. H. Huxley, is depicted as 
the champion of fair play to the theory of natural 
selection, which he seems never to have fully 
understood. 
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The remaining portions of the book show the 
bearing of Prof. Poulton's own field of investiga- 
tion upon the great questions he has pr..viously 
considered. The book is well got up, and is 
provided with a luxurious analytical index, which 
greatly enhances its value to the student of 
philosophical Biology. 
H. H. SWINNERTON. 


. . 
. 


THE STORY OF QUAKERISM. 
T HE publication of" The Story of Quaker- 
ism" is one of the many indications of a 
stirring in what was but some few years ago a 
veritable vaIley of dry bones. The Society of 
Friends has done well in sanctioning the writing 
of this history which, pleasantly illustrated and 
written in simple and fitting language suggests 
in every line the strong sincerity of the" pecu- 
liar people." 
A brief description, geographical and historical, 
of Stuart England is given in the first chapter, 
and the forces of morality and righteousness and 
their opposites judicialIy reviewed. An entire 
freedom from writing for effect or exagget;ation 
of any sort is manifested throughout the book. 
The lives of the founders of the movement 
and its heroes and martyrs are of course given 
at some considerable length and the writers 
have little difficulty in showing to how remark- 
able an extent many of the national liberties are 
the direct result of the patriotic self-sacrifice of 
Friends. 
The founding of Pennsylvania is told again 
and the story loses nothing of effect in the quiet 
restraint of the telling though the narrators are 
evidently unable to resist a thrill of pride in 
quoting the historian Bancroft's statement that 
.. while every other colony in the New World 
was visited by the horrors of Indian warfare. . . 
yet no drop of Quaker blood was ever shed by a 
red man in Pennsylvania." The time of spiritual 
declension through which the Quakers in com- 
mon, with other Christian bodies passed, came 
to an end about the middle of last century, and 
to-day the activities of the Society are world- 
wide. Missions abroad, the Ad u It - s c h 0 0 I 
movement at home are visible manifestations of 
Quakerism. Careful statistics are given of the 
present membership of the Society. Its greatest 
services to the nation and humanity are not how- 
ever to be numbered among material things. It 
has been the privilege of the Quakers to .. raise 
in a materialistic age the ideals of social reform 
. . . to lift the eyes of their countrymen to the 
glory which is to be, to make dreams and visions 
possible, to teach that social responsibility rests 
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upon all and that personal service is a debt 
which all must ray." 
KENNETH MURCHISON. 


.. CENTURIES OF MEDITATIONS.". 


S OME fine day towards the end of this 
century people wiIl be talking about the 
poems of a London Iyrist whose name was Ber- 
tram Dobell. It is not impossible that about 
the same time some inquisitive bibliographer 
may hint that the industrious editor who was 
responsible for the championship of the author 
of .. The City of Dreadful Night," and the dis- 
covery of the poet Strode, was not improbably the 
same person. The impossibility ofthis will quite 
easily be proved by shewing that poet and editor 
each did much more than the average man. The 
whole matter will end in a burst of laughter 
when a second bookworm will show from a 
London Directory that an apparently welI- 
known London bookseller, whose catalogues 
we re referred to by eminent contemporary 
writers as even more interesting than the books 
they listed, was the same man as the two others. 
The three-cornered duel will end as inconclu- 
sively as the famous duel in "Masterman 
Ready." 
Yet so it is, and Mr. Dobell in editing this 
discoverv of his is at least entitled to the thanks 
(and the patronage) of every bibliophile. 
It seems to smack of hardiness for Mr. DobeIl 
to claim for a commonplace book of an obscure 
English Divine place by the greatest Christian 
classic, and to place Traherne with A'Kempis. 
Yet the more one reads Traherne and he will 
bear reading more than once the more ap- 
parent it is that the editor's critical sense is just, 
though the past fame of the author of "The 
Imitation" is not possible to Traherne or any 
like writer. The pensive and religious mind 
is hardly with us to-day, and even A'Kempis is 
little more than reverent tradition. 
These Centuries are the choice outbreathings 
of a genuinely pious and sweetly charitable soul. 
and the saintly fervour of their thought is 
matched by the grave charm of the language: 
" To think weIl of God is to serve God in the 
interior court: to have a mind composed of 
Divine Thoughts and set in frame, to be hke 
Him within . . . when we are acquainted with 
the world, you will find the goodness and wis- 
dom of God so manifest therein, that it was 
impossible anothel, or better should be made. 
Which being made to be enjoyed, nothing can 
please or serve him more, than the soul that 
enjoys it. For that soul doth accomplish the 
end of His desire in creating it." 
T. D'ARCY DREW. 
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Our Philatelic Editor. 


NEW ISSUES. 


CEYLON. A new issue has occurred here in 
connection with the scheme for having all 
values on stamps expressed numerically. Some 
of Our readers may remember the difficulties 
that arose in Canada with the .. Maple 
Leaf" series of the late Queen, how that the 
population of the French province of Quebec 
were continually making mistakes in the values 
of stamps, and finally the Canadian Government 
had large numerals of value engraved in each 
lower angle to prevent mistakes in future. 


A similar idea has occurred to our own 
Colonial office. It has been recommended that 
all stamps, low values especially, bear the 
values in numerals with Or will'out the value in 
words additional. 


The Ceylon stamp now to hand is the out- 
come of this decision, and as other values 
become exhausted, they will be replaced by 
stamps of new design in which the value 
numerically expressed plays a very prominent 
part. 


5 cents red lilac on multiple CrOwn and C. A. 
watermark, ordinary paper, perforated 14. 
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DOMINICA. Slowly the issue of this Island 
is appearing on the multiple watermark, chalk 
surfaced paper Or plain, which appears to be 
used indiscrimately. 
The above illustration will represent the 
values to 2s. 6d. inclusive. The 5s. stamp bears 
the usual head of King Edward, surrounded by 
ornamental spandrels and palm leaves. 
The values and colours received are 
d. green 
(ordinary paper), 2s. gray purple on chalk sur- 
faced paper, 2s. 6d. dull yellow and greenish 
gray on the same paper. All of the above de- 
sign and 5s. Black and Brown head of King 
Edward. All these stamps are perforated 14. 


FEDERA TED MALAY 
STATES. The 50 cents 
has at last appeared on 
the chalk surfaced papel' 
with multiple watermark, 
the above illustration is 
for design only. 
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:.0 cents orang
. c
ntre black.. wat
nnark 
mlJ t',,'
 crown and C,A . perforated 14. 
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GIBRAL TAR. Another value ofth
c11l"nIlt 
" ri
s has been issued on the chalk surfaced 
..a
r w',b mu1úple wat
rmark.. viz.. the 6<1. 
ac. th
 value bemg prmted In a different shade. 
: 
 whol
 stamp is darker than formerly. The 
above illustration is merely to show the de51gn. 
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PARAGUAY. Ther
 s
ems to be no 
nd to 
:h
 colour changes and provisional printings in 
'his country. SiT'ce last month the 10 c
ntavo 
s<amp of the above 1904 type has had its colour 
changed and several provisional stamps have 
oeen ISSUed all of 5 centavo value the above 
. ustration will show th
 d
sign also th
 ov
r- 
..rint which is the same in all 
s 
The ordinary 10 c
ntavo stamp is súll bemg 
--'-.e_ f- - t"e 
 ()4 plat
S but is now In blu
 


5 c
ntavo provisional values hav
 appeared on 
2 c
ntavos olive 
n. and 2 ctDtavos vermilion. 
also on 10 centavos purple 30 centavos orang
 
yellow. and 60 CtDtavos orang
. Th
se an all 
perforated 11! to 12 and th
 overprint is In black 
In each instanc
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ROUMANIA. An entirely new seri
s is 
appearing for this country, th
 principal f
ature 
in which consist of th
 up-to-date portrait of 
K'ng Charl
s. bemg a reproduction of his hk
- 
n
ss on the Jubil

 issue, 
So far only a few of the low valu
s have been 
seen. but before long the remaind
r W111 mak
 
an appearanc
. 
WIth on
 exc
ption the d
sign is th
 sam
 in 
all valu
s so far rec
iv
d. but the 15 bani has a 
much larg
r head a'< W1l1 be se
n from th
 
illustration abov
. 
Th
 stamps an all very finely 
ngTaved on 
st

1 and are well printed on hard un...at
r- 
marked paper. 
Values so far seen. are 5 bani yellow green, 
10 bani cannme. 15 bani violet, 25 bani deep 
Prussian blue. and 50 bani dull orange. The 
perforation is 11 by 13 in each' -:_- ,e. 
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NOTES FOR 


M R. Seymour de Ricci has nearly finished 
the "m,..r <-arl, ,which he is prepanng 
for the Bibliographical Society. This wtlI be 
the most elaborate attempt at a census yet made 
as it traces the history of some copies for over 
two centuries. and takes account even of frag- 
ments of a few leaves. Anyone who kno1iVS of 
Caxtons, perfect or fragmentary, hidden away 
In unrecorded places wIll still be in time if he 
WIll at once communicate his Information to 
Mr. de Ricci at 36 Avenue Henri Martin. Pans 


Mr. Cobden Sanderson has issued a Catalogue 
Raisonne of Eooks pnnted and published at 
the Doves Press. in which it is interestIng to 
find the . Tacitus' and . Seven poems by Tenny- 
son' classified as Expenments. Mr. Mackall's 
address on Moms as a Dedication, MIlton's 
Areopagttica as a vindicatIOn of the liberty to 
print. and Mr. Sanderson's own dIssertation on 
. The Ideal Book' as Principles' After these 
comes a lIst of Books Printed. I the BIble. 
ParadIse Lost, Paradise Regain'd, Faust, Sartor 
Resartus, Emerson's Essays, and Ruskin's 
Unto this Last With the exceptIon of the 
Ruskin and Carlyle all the books are marked as 
out of print. 


. 


WhIle we hope that the Doves Press WIll 
long continue to produce . monumental' edItions 
of our greater classics. the maintenance of a 
high standard in the production of ordinary 
books will always remain of great importance to 
bookbuyers. Some tune ago the Library As- 
sociation appointed a CommIttee to consider 
how the present practice of the best firms. both 
of printers and publishers. could be used as a 
standard to which the others could be levelled 
up. It is good to know that this Committee has 
been hard at work for some time. that Sub- 
Committees have been appoInted to deal indi- 
vidually with paper. printing. and bindIng. and 
that when the report is issued no bookbuyer 
who reads it will have any dllTIcuItv In ..i stln- 
guishing good "ork from .ld 


/ _'---c;: I 


Last month we mentIoned an AmenC4iIl 
schom's ingenious eIplanation of a hne in 
Chaucer's I roll.. ...d Creurdc WhICh proves 
the poem to have been wntten after the mar- 
rIage of Richard II. WIth Anne of Bohemia A 
study on J U .g"l .. LJeulu
.' tlae 
"r ry T, La. .. d by another 
American scholar Dr. Karl Young, of Harvard 
University. has just been pub' shed by the 
Chaucer Society. It has always been known 
that Chaucer's was m:&1nIy founded on 
BoccacclO's rfl' Dr, Young has now 
proved that he was indebted for one of the most 
striking Incidents In the poem to another work 
of Boccaccio s. the f I whIch was begun 
before and firnshed after the I The 
f.. is by no m
s the most readable of the 
numerous versions of the old romance of Flons 
and Blanchefleur, but despIte thIs fact it IS cer- 
tainly surprising that so unportant a . source 
should have remaIned undIscovered all these 
centunes. 


Mr, G. G. Greenwood s HI re p, 
Ie. RUI..ted IS far from bemg convincing. but tt 
is an able piece of advocacy and deserves a wel- 
come as a return to the saner style of Bacornan 
controversy. which has been obscured by folly 
about cyphers and cryptograms LIterary antI- 
quaries have spent so much Ingenwty in 
piecing together a lIfe wtuch Shakespeare might 
have lived. that there is some use m bemg re- 
minded of the completeness of our Ignorance as 
to how he actually was educated (as opposed to 
how he might have been , of when and why he 
left Stratford. and how he 
de his way In 
London. Theones as to these and other pomts 
are plentiful as blackbemes. but the ounce of 
positIve fact is sull mIssing. So long as Mr. 
Greenwood keeps his own B.acoIll.amsm In the 
background and confines tumself to purely de- 
structIve cnticism of his opponents he IS a very 
formidable antagoDlst 


From Shakespeare to the Bible IS an easy 
transItion. and perhaps some readers of the 
B. -. _.- Ie may be interested In a poirt ..01'- 
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cerning the' Authorized' Version of the Bible 
which has lately occured to this month's note- 
writer. The last paragraph of S. Paul's Epistle 
10 the Galatians begins with words which un- 
doubtedly mean' Ye see with how large charac- 
ters I write to you with mine own hand.' In the 
, Authorized' Version this reads' Ye see how 
large a letter I have written to you with mine 
own hand.' What did the translators mean by 
their phrase' How large a letter'? Commenta- 
tors, including Bishop Lightfoot, assume that 
they meant . how long an epistle,' and gravely 
point out that as the Greek word is in the dative, 
this rendering is impossible. But, at the time the 
translators wrote, . letter' was the standard 
expression for what we now call' type' or ' char- 
acter,' and this use stiII survives in Black Letter. 
. Ye see how large a character I write to you' 
would be quite a sound rendering of the Greek, 
and' Ye see how large a letter I write to you' 
surely may be right also, though it is un- 
doubtedlyambiguous. 


The forthcoming set of facsimiles to be issu
d 
to members of the New Palaeographical Society 
wiII be found as full of interest, although not 
quite so pictorial as usual. Among the speci- 
mens of Greek handwriting reproduced are two 
2nd century fragments of Homer and pages 
from the papyrus containing parts of four plays 
of Menander found a couple of years ago in a 
jar in a Roman house beneath the viIIage of 
Kom Ishgau in Upper Egypt. No part of this 
has yet been published in facsimile, but by the 
courtesy of the Egyptian Department of Anti- 
quities, the Society has been allowed to print 
this plate in advance of the complete facsimile 
shortly to be issued by the finder, M. Gustave 
Lefebvre. Latin writing is represented by two 
military diplomas of the 2nd and 3rd centuries, 
A.D., some liturgical prayers (8th century), and 


explanations of abbreviations used in shorthand 
(early 10th century). There are several plates 
of Anglo- Saxon writing, and of English charter- 
hands, two from a fine manuscript of the De 
Ciuitate Dei, in the Laurentian Library at 
Florence, probably written in North Italy but 
showing strong English influence, a collection 
of monastic press-marks, and two plates from a 
fine Spanish manuscript of the Laws of Aragon 
(13th century), belonging to Mr Dyson Perrins. 


The Third International Art Congress for 
the Development of Drawing and Art Teaching 
and their Applications to Industries wiII be held 
in the University of London from August 3 to 
August 8. An Exhibition of drawings to be 
held in the galleries of the Royal School of Art 
and the Victoria and Albert Museum, wiII re- 
main open till the end ofthe third week of August. 
The first International Congress was held in 
Paris, 1900, the second in Berne, in 1904. 
The present exhibition to be held under the 
presidency of The Earl of Carlisle wiII eclipse 
the previous ones, both in number of delegates 
and in work exhibited. 
Fo
ty-one nations are being represented and 
there wiII be close upon 1700 delegates (as 
against 800 at the last congress at Berne). 
The exhibition wiII be of interest not only to 
teachers, but to all interested in Art in its mani- 
fold applications. Printing, sculpture, metal 
work, gold and silversmiths' work, jewellery, lace, 
enamel work, pottery, as well as drawing and 
painting will be shown. 
Among the authorities who will contribute 
papers, are Mr. Lewis F. Day, Prof. A. Wesley 
Dow of Teachers' College, Columbia University, 
Prof. Charles David, of the Ecole Nationale des 
Arts Décoratifs, and Sir William Richmond. 
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By J. HERBERT SLATER. 


A T least three very important Sales took 
place during the period covered by the 
latter half of June and the first half of July' 
namely, the thirteenth instalment ofthe Phillipps' 
Manuscripts, the second portion of the Library 
of the late Mr. E. J. Stanley of Bridgwater, and 
a part of the Library of Mr. H. C. Hoskier, of 
South Orange, New Jersey, U.S.A. Manu- 
scripts are, of course, as much "books" as are 
those printed volumes with which the term is, 
in Our day, more intimately associated, and yet 
there are many manuscripts which hardly come 
within the designation, such, for instance, as 
early probates of wills, original letters and 
papers not in literary form Or sequence, invent- 
ories, Cartularia and the like. Sir Thomas 
Phillipps had accumulated thousands upon 
thousands of such pieces, as well as manuscript 
books properly so-called, to the extent of many 
thousands more, and to describe within the 
compass of a sàort article even the best among 
those now sold, would be impracticable. It 
may, however, just be mentioned that the origi- 
nal accounts of the Huntsman of Charles VI. of 
France, for the year 1395. on vellum, realised 
[.20; a twelfth century manuscript of the 
.. Epistolæ" of St. Cyprian which once belonged 
to Dr. Routh, [.31; and, what was far mOre im- 
portant than either, .. A Treatis made by Sr. 
Phillip Sydney, Knyght. of Certeyn Accidents 
in Arcadia made in the Year 1580," [.119. This 
was the largest amount realised at the sale, 
though a Chartulary of Waltham Abbey written 
in the time of Henry VIII. by Robert Fuller, 
the last of the Abbots, ran it very closely, realis- 
ing as much as [.91. 
Leaving the Phillips' Catalogue to be studied 
by those who are specially interested in its con- 
tents, a sale of June 11th held by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson and Woods, is the first which 
it is necessary to notice, though it demands only 
a few words. At this sale the privately printed 
.. Memoirs" of Jacques Casanova, 12 vols. 8 v o., 


1894, realised [.14, parchment, uncut; Lord 
Byron's .. Poetical Works," 8 vols. in 9, the 
.. Letters and Journals," 2 vols., and Leigh 
Hunt's .. Byron and Some of his Contem- 
poraries," together 11 vols. in 12, all on large 
paper and extra illustrated, 1828-30, [.32 lIs., 
morocco, uncut; "The Louvre Gallery," one of 
the twenty-five copies issued in English, 2 vols. 
in 4, 1889-1900, [.42, half morocco extra; the 
original French edition of Tissot's .. La Vie de 
nostre Seigneur Jésus Christ," 2 vols., 1896, [.14, 
original silk cloth; Milton's .. Paradise Re- 
gained," 1671, 8vo., [.46, original calf, and 
Smith's" Catalogue Raisonné," 9 vols., 1829-42, 
[.18, original cloth. This last named work has 
recently been re-edited with many additions, 
and the value of the old issue has fallen more 
than fifty per cent in consequence. Though 
not a very important matter it is worthy of note 
that Gilbert's .. Bab Ballads" and "More Bab 
Ballads," first editions, 2 vols. 8vo., 1869, and 
n.d., together stand at [.3 5s., original green 
cloth. 
The Sale held by Messrs. Sotheby on June 
12th comprised several natural history Libraries, 
the property of the late Rev. Dr, Tristram, 
Canon of Durham, and other gentlemen, some 
good prices being realised, e.gr. .. Catalogue of 
the Birds in the British Museum," a complete 
set of the 27 vols., 1874-98, [.34, original cloth; 
.. The Ibis," 1859-1906, with the three index 
volumes, together 50 vols., [.70, half morocco; 
.. Proceedings of the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don" with the indexes, 90 vols., 1833-1905, [.46, 
cloth and half morocco; the .. TransactiOlos" of 
the same Society, with index, 18 vols., 1835-1903, 
also [.46, half morocco; Smith's .. Illustrations 
of the Zoology of South Africa," 5 vols. 4to, 
1838-49, [.23, cloth; Gray's .. Genera of Birds," 
3 vols., 1849, [.15, half morocco; Dresser's 
.. Birds of Europe," with the Supplement and 
Index,9 vols., 1871-81, [.46, half morocco, and 
Joseph Wolfs .. Zoological Sketches," hoth 
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series in one volume, containing 100 coloured 
plates, 1861-67, ;(13 10s., mOrOccO extra. This 
was a good Sale of its kind, the 356 lots in the 
catalogue realising as much as ;(912. 
The second portion of the Library of the late 
Mr. E. J. Stanley, of Bridgwater (Lots 1503; 
;(4317 8s. Od,), was interesting chiefly on 
account of the bindings of many of the volumes, 
though it was, as a whole, of a scholarly and 
varied character. As a rule, however, the prices 
realised were comparatively unimportant, ex- 
cept when rare or expensive bindings were in 
question. Taking these in order, we first come 
to" L'aveugle par Amour" of Fanny de Beau- 
harnais, which at one time belonged to Napoleon 
L and was bound in mOrOccO extra covered all 
over with the golden bees. This realised ;(21. 
Then come the" Biblia Sacra," printed at Paris 
in 1652, and bound by Boyet in 10 vols. small 
8vo., morocco extra, ;(86; .. II Decamerorle," 5 
vols., 1757, bound by Derome, ;(45; .. La Sainte 
Bible," 22 vols., 1710-18, olive morocco extra, 
with the arms of Victoire Louise, one of the 
melancholy daughters of Louis XV., ;(29; a 
book containing .. Religions of the Order of S. 
Benet," Amsterdam, 1663, in contemporary 
English moroccO, bearing the arms of Catherine 
of Braganza, ;(40; a set of Corneille's .. Le 
Theâtre," Geneva, 12 vols. 8vo., 1764, bound by 
Derome, ;(42; Florian's" Th,'âtre Italien," 2 
vols. 12mo., 1784, with the arms of Marie An- 
toinette, ;(30, and several volumes disclosing 
the arms of the Duchesse de Berri, notably a 
French translation of "Robinson Crusoe" 3 
vols., 1800, ;(23 (large paper) ; and MassilÌon's 
.. <Euvres Complètes," 13 vols., 1821, ;(20 IDs. 
The fact is that old and rare bindings of this 
character cannot be described in such a way as 
to bring them before the mind's eye, without the 
aid of illustrations. Messrs. Sotheby's illustra- 
ted catalogue, issued by that firm at the price of 
half-a-crown, will necessarily have to be re- 
ferred to and it is useless attempting a full 
report without it. Some books there were, how- 
ever, which realised good prices on their intrin- 
sic merits, and these may be summed up as 
follows: Ackermann's" Microcosm of Lon- 
don," 3 vols., 1811, 4to, ;(20 morocco extra; 
the History of the Public Schools, 2 vols., 1816, 
4to, ;(25 morocco; Apperley's" Life of Myt- 
ton," 2nd edition, 1837, ;(12 10s. mOrOccO extra; 
"The Nuremberg Chronicle," complete but 
slightly wormed, 1493, folio, ;(28 10s. half calf; 
Fenlélon's .. Les Aventures de Tdémaque," 2 
vols. 4to, 1785, ;(17, moroccO extra; Cobbett & 
Hansard's .. Parliamentary History" and the 
.. Debates," 616 vols. 8vo., 1806-1905, ;(135, 
original half binding; the" Kit Kat Club Por- 
traits," 47 in number (should be 48) 1735 folio 
;(15 15s., old morocco; Redford's" 'Art Sales,': 


2 vols., 1888 4to, ;(13, half morocco; Rousseau's 
"<Euvres Complètes, 38 vols. in 37, 1788-93, 
;(60, contemporary morocco; Voltaire's .. Ro- 
mans et Contes," 3 vols., 1778, ;(13, morocco 
gilt; and Wilkin's" Concilia Magnaè Britanniaè 
et Hiberniaè," 4 vols., 1737, folio, ;(22 IOs., 
morocco, fine copy. 
We now come to the previously mentioned 
Library of Mr. H. C. Hoskier, of South Orange, 
New Jersey, U.S.A., which was catalogued in 
891 lots, and realised as much as ;(4,627, a small 
sum compared with what might have been had, 
the books being equally important but of a more 
fashionable kind. This Library consisted chiefly 
of [IICIIII(I/",III. works from the presses of Aldus 
Mauntius and his successors, many specimens 
of the bindings of Derome, Dubuisson, and other 
celebrated craftsmen as well as books from im- 
portant Libraries of the long past and others of 
a general character, these last not being par- 
ticularly noticeable, as a rule. The interest 
principally centres in the 1I','IIIIII/mlll, and these 
made a brave show, though works of the kind 
are, as is well known, only in very limited re- 
quest. We had under this head three hooks 
from the Roman press of Sweynheym and Pan- 
nartz the" De Divinis Institutionibus" of Lac- 
tantius, 1468, ;(62; the" Historia Naturalis" of 
Pliny the Elder, 1470, ;(50; and the" Institu- 
tiones Oratoriaè" of Quintilian, ;(36, all bought 
by Mr. Quaritch. So also there was a sound 
copy of the" Therapeuticorum Libri " of Galen, 
printed at Venice in 1500, folio, ;(51, old oak 
boards; the .. Editio Princeps" of Isocrates, 
Milan, 1493, ;(30 IOs., russia; the original edi- 
tion of the much-better known" Hypnerotoma- 
chia Poliphili," printed by Aldus at Venice, in 
1499, ;(80, vellum, uncut; the first edition of 
Euclid's "Elementa," printed by Ratdolt in 
1482, ;(20 IOs., morocco; St. Jerome's" Epis- 
tolaè et Tractatus," with two fine miniatures in 
gold and colours, 1476, folio, ;(26 10s., and the 
.. De plurimis claris muIieribus" of Jacobus 
Forestus (Bergomensis), from the second press 
of Lorenzo Rossi, 1497, folio, ;(50, morocco 
extra. The /ÚUti" l'rilla]'.. of Homer, 1488, folio, 
a copy of which sold in July, 1907, for ;(380, 
now realised ;(330, but several of the leaves had 
been mended, and this example was by com- 
parison inferior. 
In addition to the" Hypnerotomachia" pre- 
viously mentioned, Mr. Hoskier had collected 
pretty nearly everything from the early Aldine 
Presses, except the Virgil of 1501, celebrated as 
being the first book ever printed in Italic type. 
There were numerous rarities such as the 
" Erotemata " of Lascaris, 1494-5, the first AI- 
dine book with a date, ;(21; the Þ:tliti" l'rillcep. 
of the "Opera" of Aristotle, 5 vols., 1495-98, 
;(41, morocco extra; a unique copy of the" Horæ 
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Beatissimæ Virginis Mariæ," 1497, ;!38, and the 
firts Bible printed in Greek, 1518, ;!36, morocco 
extra. More attractive perhaps than any ofthese, 
because of a more popular character, was the 
nearly complete series of the "Almanach 
Royal" from 1694 to 1883, in 186 vols. 8vo, 
illustrating practically the history of the book- 
binders' art in France during the years covered. 
This set was secured by Belin, of Paris, for 
i,"395. Among the other books disposed of at 
this important Sale were Cicero's "Cato Ma- 
jor," printed by Franklin in 1744, small4to, ;!27, 
original calf, rebacked; Dibdin's" Bibliographi- 
cal Decameron," 3 vols., extended to 6 by the 
insertion of about 600 portraits and views, ;!60, 
morocco extra, by Rivière: the "Chronique et 
Histoire" of Philip of Commines, printed at 
Paris for Galliot du Pre, n.d., ;!54 (Dound in 
contemporary calf for Thomas Wotton, "The 
English Grolier "); Le Pseaultier de David, 


Paris, 1586, bound for Henri III. of France, and 
disclosing the skull and motto "Spes mea 
Deus," ;!60; that extraordinary work (by Mel- 
chior Pfint-) by Melchoir Pfintzing, known as 
.. Tewrdannckh," 1517, folio, ;!140, old French 
morocco, and" Champfleury," with woodcuts 
and borders by Geoffrey Tory, Paris, 1529, folio, 
;!32, old half morocco. Three marriage con- 
tracts of the periods of Louis XIV., XV., and 
XVI., though interesting and costly 1;!230) 
hardly come within the scope of this notice. 
Two Sales held by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, 
and a most important one at Sotheby's, in which 
there was a copy of the first edition of .. Com us" 
as well as many literary manuscripts and other 
rarities will be dealt with in the next article, 
which will record the final Sales of the Season 
1907-1908. 


The above B::>okplate is from the fine Ex Libris catalogue of Herr Jacques Rosenthal of 10. Kar1-Strasse. Munich. 
The original is a un:que woodcut of 150 x 85 mm. and represents the crest and arms of Kótzel of Nuremberg. Ca. 1440. 
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.. The Nature Craze is a already dying out, and the cry of' back to the land" is fast 
becoming little mOre than a cry; but the converse proposition is a very real thing. To live 
in London is the ambition of myriads of country folk who, having just enough learning to 
read what various public bodies are doing for the improvement of the metropolis, imagine 
it to be a paradise of beautiful parks, free bands, and automatic luncheon hal's." Daily 
Paper. 


I HATE the sight of chequered shale, 
And cattle bleating in the sedges, 
Of roads whose dust is never laid, 
And lanes with wild amorphous hedges; 
want no spreading- chestnut tree, 
No farmyards, cornfields, pigsties, haystacks; 
want the thing the L. C. C. 
Gives for a modest open space tax. 


A place where grass is railed with wire 
To keep the errant public off it ; 
Where garden chairs are let for hire, 
And realise a handsome profit; 
Where bandsmen play the latest airs 
In suits adorned with gilded braiding, 
And uniformed commissionaires 
Go ornamentally parading. 


Where, when the sun smiles into heat, 
A toil-worn soul may bask and welter 
Or, if it please him, take a seat 
In some be-glassed and varnished shelter; 
A spot where life is sweet, a spot 
Where care's unknown, and saint or sinner 
May sow his coppers in a slot 
And reap an automatic dinner. 


C. E. HUGHES. 
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VICTOR HUGO. 


By EDGAR SAL TUS. 


" I T must be very disagreeable," said 
Voltaire, .. to be hanged ob- 
scurely." To hang at all- unless about 
an attractive woman -is hardly worth 
while. But if hang one must, then to 
swing to the trumpet blare of publicity, 
one's picture in the papers. one's name 
in leaded type, is an escape, abrupt, 
brief, ignoble, yet still an escape from 
the blank anonimity to which humanity 
In the aggregate is eternally con- 
demned. To climb, however, tran- 
siently, from that abyss, what heroisms, 
what turpitudes, what labours Hercu- 
lean and follies Rabelaisian has the 
world not seen, marvelled at and for- 
got. But to climb aloft, and sit there 
always in view of all, to be one with 
all high things for ever, presupposes a 
certain intimacy with the infinite. 
Some such intimacy Æschylus per- 
haps enjoyed. He dedicated his works 
To Ti1T'e. The threadbare story of 
Time's appreciation of that homage is 
pertinent to what ensues, for Athens 
banished Æschylus as Florence 
banished Dante. and France Hugo. 
These giants inconvenienced pigmies. 
France afterward recalled Hugof' as 
Athens would have recaled Æschylus. 
But he was dead. No, that is an 
exaggeration. He was immortal. In 
recognition of the fact, in contrition 
too. Athens constituted herself guar- 
dian of his works. The latter, limited 
to single copies, could be seen only by 
permission. A Ptolomey asked, offer- 
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ing a fortune for their safe return. 
Athens, perhaps flattered, accepted. 
But the Ptolomey, the agreement con- 
cluded, abandoned the money and kept 
the plays. To recover them Athens 
meditated war. The project was not 
sensible. It was sublime. By compari- 
son with a masterpiece boats and being 
should always be negligible. Art alone 
imports. That of Æschylus has out- 
lasted the annals of king
. The heavy 
portière of history puts thrones in the 
penumbra, and genius in relief. Men- 
tion the monarchs that were and but 
the dead and the damned are evoked. 
Mention the omnipotents of letters and 
the miracle of the loaves is exceeded. 
With their few books they have 
nourished a world. 
Meanwhile, in the library of the 
Ptolomies, the unique set of Æschylus 
received honours quasi-divine. Cen- 
turies passed. A bibliofilou, erupting 
on a camel, ordered the library 
destroyed. The plays of Æschylus 
that subsist, survived the massacre 
that resulted. The rest of the library 
went into the dust-pin where perhaps 
it belonged, where mediocrity always 
does belong, and where it always gets 
in the end. 
From that fate there are songs and 
stories that are eternally secure. 
When London no longer is, Keat's 
" Nightingale" will be singing. The 
Sonnet of Arvers will live as long as 
French is spoken, Even Alexander 
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could not ablate the Avesta. Even the 
police of the United States cannot sup- 
press Boccaccio. For there are vases, 
apparently fragile, that have the en- 
durance of diamonds. There are 
books, too, that cannot die- -but there 
are not many of them. A formidable 
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idea to the contrary is due to one 
of Time's oddest tricks. Time has 
made the name of many an author a 
household word, without making the 
wares of the author household works. 
Actually the number of authors that 
nominally exist but whose works are 
unresurrectably dead is exceeded only 
the number of authors that lack even a 
nominal existence. Those that suc- 
ceed in balking oblivion, rise from the 
drainage of myriads. With such 
memory as the Recording Angel may 


retain of them, all others must be 
content. 
Yet those that do succeed are, it 
may be, of an essence which differs 
from that of other men. It may be, 
too, that they do not rise but descend. 
Among the earliest on the heights was 
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Homer. Æschylus joined him there. 
Immortals gathered where they stood. 
The radiance which they now display 
contrasts so violently with the pallor 
of man, that their filiation appears dis- 
tinct. Probably it is. But in that event 
any attempt to trace it resolves into a 
problem that transcends the limits of 
experience. Everything concerning 
them is so exceptional that the enigma 
of their origin becomes as mysterious 
as the provenance of the stars. Yet 
since it is the function of genius to 
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create, genius may be the manifesta- 
tion of a Fiat Lux which, if not for- 
tuitous, must be de
igned. In the 
latter case, genius may be a cerebral 
illumination rendered visible here by 


skies, where all beatitudes are as usual 
as all shames are common here, it 
may be that spirits, commissioned to 
regenerate the heart of man, pass into 
the slums of space. Confident, with 
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reason of the general opacity of thought 
but proceeding primarily from an 
effulgence refracted elsewhere. For 
if, doctrinally, with the Church, we 
believe in the mission of the Christ, 
then, heretically, perhaps, yet re- 
verently as well, we may believe in 
other missionaries, divine too, though 
not of the divinity, and charged with 
messages of only inferior grace. From 


a crown of light they come only to 
return with one of thorns. 
Zoroaster may have been one of 
these envoys. Earthward, from some 
chromatic star, the soul of Plato may 
have sunk. From zeniths or from 
nadirs, unknown to man, Pheidias may 
have come. There are these, there 
are others. Now on thrones in the 
ideal each sits alone. One may not 
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approach nearer than their footstools, 
but those who do, redescend, as Moses 
did from Sinai, with rays about the 
brow. 
It is tentatively merely that the 
foregoing theory is advanced. Poets 
have offered superior epiphanies. 
Hugo pictured singers and thinkers 
skiL'ting abysses, climbing scarps, cut- 
ting a foothold now in ice, again in 
hate, striving, in spite of nature and of 
man, to reach imagination's peak. But 
the air diminishes, the cold increases, 
the heights repel. Som(. fall by the 
way; others turn and redescend. The 
intrepid advance, the predestined pro- 
ceed. "He who reaches the top is 
your equal, Homer," added Hugo, 
who, in that case, is his equal too. 
Hugo also reached the top. The 
light he there projected is the glare of 
genius at its apogee. Occasionally, 
when the reader is not withered by it, 
he is sunstruck. Of the two conditions, 
heliosis is the more frequent. But one 
is exposed to other assaults, to words 
that are bombs, to sentences that are 
rapiers, to pages that lash, to books 
that thunder, to the contagion of pity 
and of tears. 
These views may seem excessive. 
But so is Hugo, so are his characters. 
Yet the latter exist; they do better, 
they persist. Men and women who 
may do us the honour to read this page 
are phantoms by comparison. They 
will pass; Jean Valjean, Ruy BIas, 
Gwynplane endure. In them is per- 
haps just that quantity of eternity that 
belongs to master-works. Antiquity 
foundered, the gods were reabsorbed 
and forgot. From that shipwreck of a 
world and of a sky, Ulysses, escaping, 
survives. Since the Dicvina Commedia 
dawned, the heavens have been 
unveiled and the earth enlarged. 
Since Shakespeare wrote there 
has been a renaissance more 
eftective than that which closed and 


bolted the Gothic door of the Middle 
Ages. Hamlet, moribund then, is uni- 
versal now. So are the Misérables, 
the Travailleurs and l'Homme qui rit. 
They are but dreams, perhaps, but 
dreams that achieve immortality are 
more real than the children of men. 
Dreams are common enough. The 
test of their endurance is originality, 
and that in the strict sense no one 
possesses. Wit, like life, is transmitted 
by infusion. It is probable that that 
which had been uncouthly stuttered, 
Homer divinely retold. It is possible 
that through the alchemy of genius 
Dante transmuted dross into gold. It 
is demonstrable that Shakespeare 
usurped territories and transformed 
them into realms. Hugo also had his 
indebtednesses, but mainly to the 
Muses and to God. In one of the St. 
Helenic nights Las Casas said to N a- 
poleon :-" Sire, at Potsdam, had I 
been you, I would have taken the 
sword of Frederick and I would have 
worn it." Negligently the ogre 
answered: "I had my own." 
Hugo's pen was quite as individual; 
concerning its value, opinions differ. 
Lamartine said that its owner handled 
it like a simpleton. The remark 
amused Hugo, who called it a swan's 
attempt to bite. But simpleton is a 
term that smells of oppoponax when 
compared with other tokens. Years 
ago, on a Paris sheet, we encountered 
this flower :-" Victor Hugo, toothless 
and bald from nameless debauches, 
has just eructated another obscure 
book." Blossoms such as that are in 
accordance with the curious maledic- 
tion under which genius rests. They 
are part of a crown of thorns. 
"Where ever a great mind gives 
utterance to its thoughts, there also is 
Golgotha." The aphorism is Heine's, 
whose mind, while delightful, failed to 
be great. The defect is pleasing. One 
may read Heine without being 
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brutalized. Milton may bore. he never 
offends. Tennyson's manners are 
perfect. The charm that Vergil, 
Camoens and Goethe exhale is rela- 
tively as engaging. But there is nothing 
civil in Homer. The" Iliad" is a 
cavern flooded with blood. There is 
nothing urbane in Æschylus. Before 
his spectres women swooned. Dante 
is an abyss in which there is lightning. 
Shakespeare is as unmoderate as the 
ocean. Vergil, Milton, Camoens and 
Goethe are human beings. Homer, 
Æschylus, Dante and Shakespeare 
are human seas. Grandeur is about 
them and the monstrous within. The 
monstrous was in Hugo also. For 
sixty years he was a volcano in active 
eruption. But, intermediately with 
the lava, poured streams of rubbish, 
torrents of declamation inflated yet 
flat. The sw:m's attempt to bite was 
not, therefore, unprovoked. When 
Hugo was not merely profuse he was 
pontificial. He had another defect. 
Homeric laughter, Shakespearian 
mirth, the vast Rabelaisian rictus, 
these he lacked or else disdained. The 
coup de théátre he commanded. The 
grotesque he controlled. Noone, per- 
haps, has known better how to astound 
a reader, astonish a spectator and capi- 
tate both. He startled and charmed 
them, he did what he liked, even to 
making them think, but never does he 
make them laugh. 
Never is, perhaps, an exaggeration. 


Don Cesar, Ursus, other characters 
besides, seem here and there, for a 
moment, to belong to comedy. But 
whenever they provoke a smile, at 
once it is followed by a shudder. 
There is no greater antithesis and of 
that Hugo was master. He was mas- 
ter, too, of the sinister. The adven- 
turer, who called himself Napoléon III. 
complained that "Monsieur" H.ugo 
had a personal quarrel with him. Hugo 
admitted it. "But," he said, .. it is 
the old quarrel of the judge on the 
bench with the felon in the dock." On 
the part of a poet silence were perha.ps 
better than the long arraignments _ 
" N apoléon Ie Petit" and "Histoire 
d' un Crime "-that ensued. Yet Taci- 
tus branded, ] uvenal flayed, Dante 
gibbeted. Hugo damned. 
Also. he built. Hugo erected a gal- 
lery from which time will detach many 
a column. But enough may remain to 
uphold the dome. Even now it is not 
difficult to differentiate between the 
destructable and the enduring. Hugo 
had three dIstinct methods. These 
developed before, during and after exile. 
It was in the solitudes of the middle 
period that he elaborated the lasting. 
Plays from the first period and poems 
from the third possess a probable 
longevity. But the works done at 
Guernsey -The Misérables, The Tra- 
vailleurs, !'Homme qui rit, et al. -are 
perhaps for ever safe from the dust-tin. 
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A GOOD wine may need no bush, 
but assuredly a good volume 
needs a good book-plate. It gives it 
individuality and distinction, shows 
that it is a member of a family and not 
a solitary outcast, that it is a personal 
possession of some value. 
The Seventeenth Exhibition of the 
Ex Libris Society recently held in 
London proved that the book-plate has 
lost none of its popularity, notwith- 
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standing the all-conquering motor car, 
which is pictured in more than one 
design, and is particularly evident in 
the book-plate of the Hon. C. S. Rolls. 
One is glad to note that the grotesque 
label has not invaded the realm of 
British bookdom as it has that of the 
United States; may a protective tariff 
of good taste keep it from this country 
for many a long year. 
As an example of the Ex Libris 
beautiful that of the Rt. Hon. 
Herbert J. Gladstone, the present 
Home Secretary, may be cited. 
The most prominent feature is an 
engraving of his father from an 
admirable study by Mr. McClure 
Hamilton, one of whose finished 
pictures is in the Luxembourg. The 
drawing itself is in Mr. Gladstone's 
own collection. The design is by 
Mr. Barrett, whose name is well- 
known in this connection. On the 
shield are the joint arms of the 
Gladstone and Paget families, for 
it will be remembered that Mr. 
Gladstone married the youngest 
daughter of Sir Richard Paget, 
Bart. Her book-plate represents 
the garden of Cranmore Hall, 
Shepton Mallet, Somersetshire, 
and the wood-engraving is the 
work of her brother, the present 
Sir Arthur Paget. " Banks of 
flowers never withering" is the 
simple but comprehensive motto. 
The Home Secretary has also a 
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BOOK-PLATE OF THE RT. HON. 
HERBERT JOHN GLADSTONE, m.p. 



BOOK-PLATES OF CELEBRITIES 


smaller book-plate, consisting of the 
Gladstone crest and motto, "Fide et 
Virtute." 
The magnificent library at Lambeth 
Palace has caused many a bibliophile 
to break the tenth commandment, and 
the book-plate of the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is therefore of 
more than ordinary interest. Dr. 
Randall Davidson has had no Ex Libris 
made since he was Dean of Windsor, 
and he still uses the one then designed 
for him by Mr. Allan Wyon, F.S.A., 
late chief engraver of H.M.'s seals. 
It is a steel engraving printed in dark 
brown ink. 
Leaving the State and the Church 
for a moment, let us turn to Literature. 
Although still on the sunny side of 
fifty, Mr. A. C. Benson, the co-editor 
of Queen Victoria's "Letters," and a 
brilliant essayist, has long since won 
his spurs. His book-plate has a 
curious history. His father, the late 


Dr. Benson, had always supposed that 
he was entitled to a coat-of-arms in 
which cottises-gules, three trefoils, 
slipped, sable, bendwise, were con- 
spicuous. When he became Bishop of 
Truro, and wanted to get a seal en- 
graved, he looked into the matter and 
found that the coat was limited by a 
Heralds' College grant to one particu- 
lar branch of the family, now extinct. 
The Heralds' College made him a 
fresh grant with slight alterl'ltions, 
doubling the cottises, and substituting 
a Quatrefoil for the centre trefoil. The 
Bishop, however, never fancied the 
new shield, and reverted to the old 
one, both in his seal at Canterbury and 
his own book-plate. The shield given 
on Mr. A. C. Benson's Ex Libris is 
the correct one, and really the only 
one to which his father's descendants 
are entitled. The original shield comes 
from Ryssup (or Ruswarpe) near 
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Whitby. The crest is a bear's head. 
There is little doubt that the name 
Benson is the Scandinavian name 
Björnsen. 
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The book-plate of Mr. Frederick 
Harrison, positivist, philosopher, and 
man of letters, is also of peculiar 
interest. The block was designed 
and cut in 1869 by a very capable 
old engraver of Green Street, Lei- 
cester Square, W., who has been 
long dead. Mr. Harrison tells me 
that he cannot even remember his 
name, although he published a vol- 
ume of monograms. The author of 
"The Philosophy of Common 
Sense" has never used any arms on 
his plate, carriage, harness, or 
letters, but he designed a monogram 
which he uses on his envelopes. 
The thirty odd volumes bearing 
the name of Henry Rider Haggard 
have a charm all their own, and as 
the majority of them deal with 
strange races and even stranger 
cities, it is not 
urprising that his 
book-plate should carry out the same 
idea. The quaint and picturesque 
hieroglyphics read as follows: 
"Rider Haggard- Son of Ella Lady 
of the house -offers oblation to 
Thoth God of letters Dweller in 
the Moon City." His writing paper, 
it may be interesting to note, is also 
stamped with a miniature reproduc- 


tion of "Ex Libris Henrica Rider 
Haggard." 
Another particularly striking book 
label is that of Sir F. Carruthers Gould, 
of whom a modern bard has sung, 


.. Historian. humorist. and sage. 
You gaze on all with kindly f"yes: 
And yet a constant w::tr you wage 
With all the Vv'orld's hypocrisies." 


It is only fitting that the creator of 
"Froissart's Modern Chronicles" 
should caricature himself in cap and 
bells mounted on a charger and armed 
with a pen from which dangle the 
heads of three of his principal victims. 
From the pommel of his saddle is sus- 
pended the caput of Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain. who is also represented as 
Brer Fox in the path leading to the 
House of Commons. The artist's love 
of natural history is typified by a raven, 
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a dog, a rabbit, and a black cat "to 
bring good luck." Sketching in Nor- 
mandyand Brittany being his favourite 
recreation, the magnificent pile of 
Mont St. Michel is introduced in the 
background. 
The simply perfect is oftentimes the 
perfectly simple, and this applies to the 
book-plate, measuring but 3
-in. by 
2t-in., which the President of the 
Royal Academy uses for his literary 
treasures. Sir Edward J. Poynter. 
Bart., tells me that it was designed 
when he was much engaged in writing 
lectures, "hence the dictionary and 
the pen and ink are more conspicuous 
than the paints and brushes." 
The Ex Libris of Field Marshal 
Viscount Wolseley is elaborate, but in 
equally good taste, the work of Sher- 
borne. The Orders of St. Patrick, 


Jcer- 


Bath, St. Michael, and St. George are 
conspicuous as decorations. That of 
Lady Wolseley is by Mr. Barrett, with 
a quotation from Milton's "Paradise 
Lost." Four of the Field Marshal's 
most important contributions to the 
world of letters, including his " N apo- 
leon" and the "Life of Marlborough," 
are depicted, together with a sword 
and baton. 
Although the Rt. Hon. Sir George 
Otto Trevelyan, Bart., statesman and 
historian, does not use a book-plate, 
there is an old family book-plate in 
many of the volumes of his library at 
Wallington Hall, his Northumberland 
home, which is shown through a gate- 
way in the design. His son and heir, 
Mr. Charles P. Trevelyan M.P., has 
adapted it, with his own name, in 
addition to one which was specially 
designed for him. 
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BOOK-PLATE OF THE RT. HON. 
VISCOUNT WOLSELEY 
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ÐY PERMISSION OF MR. ERNEST NISTER 


Think in this battertd Caravanserai. 
Whose Doorways are alternate Night and Day. 
How Sultån after Sultan with his pomp 
Abode his Hour or two and went away. 


They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep, 
And Bahrám that great Hunter the wild Ass 
Stamps o"er his Head. and he lies fast asleep. 
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Lord Tennyson's book-plate shows 
the arms of his family, and those of 
Turner d'Eyncourt, and Sellwood. 
That of Lord Avebury consists of his 
coat-of-arms. 


Dr. Edmond Warre, late Headmaster 
of Eton, has also incorporated his crest 
in his Ex Libris. Its origin, griffin. 
holding crampit or chape, (i.e., metal 
casing at the end of a scabbard) is in the 
fact that at the battle of Poitiers the 
ancestor of his family was one of the 
three knights who claimed to have 
taken the French King John prisoner. 
He was awarded the sword by Edward, 


the Black Prince (which till nearly 
the end of last century hung in the 
Hall at Hestercombe, Somerset), 
and signified his content with the 
words of the motto, Je troucve bien. 


Perhaps the most novel inscrip- 
tion on a book-plate is that of Lady 
Dorothy Nevill, which reads: 
.. This book was stolen from Lady 
Dorothy Nevill." thereby betray- 
ing that the authoress of one of the 
most delightful volumes of Remin- 
iscences published within the last de- 
cade possesses a subtle wit and an 
abundant knowledge of human nature. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY, the art of book- 
description, has within the last 
half-century begun to occuPy a more 
important position in literature, and a 
certain knowledge of it is now con- 
sidered necessary for everyone who 
has to do with books. In the old days 
descriptions were meagre and vague, 
or lengthy and diffuse, and generally 
inaccurate, but now a more scientific 
spirit has arisen which demands that 
they shall be full, concise and above 
all exact. 
No two authorities perhaps are quite 
agreed on the ideal form and manner 
in which an old book should be 
described, but there are a certain 
number of details which are unani- 
mously considered necessary, and 
these should be stated in the clearest 
and most concise form possible. 
The amount of detail given must 
necessarily vary with the scope of the 
work or the importance of the subject, 
but the aim of a good bibliographical 
description should be to afford all 
working on the same subject an 
adequate idea of the book described. 
Often when I have had to write for the 
description of a rare book difficult of 
access I have received most kind and 
voluminous replies, yet with almost all 
the necessary details omitted. 
In 1904 the Edinburgh Bibliographi- 
cal Society issued a list of Scottish 
books printed before 1700 with a view 
to compiling a complete bibliography. 
As of necessity help had to be asked 


from all sources, and, as often, helpers, 
though willing, did not know how to 
set about describing books, some 
specimens of descriptions were printed 
in the preface. A number of copies of 
this list were sent to public libraries, 
and it is worth examining as one of the 
most recent attempts to formulate 
some standard for book description. 
Descriptions must alway differ more 
or less according to the books des- 
cribed. Fifteenth century books and 
seventeenth century books require 
different treatment. Important points 
that need to be strongly emphasized 
in one do not exist in the other and 
vice-versa. The number of lines to 
the page, the presence or absence of 
signatures while essential in the des- 
cription of an early book are unimpor- 
tant in that of a late one. Herein the 
writer must exercise his own judge- 
ment. As examples of bibliographies 
with special descriptions may be men- 
tioned Madan's Early Oxford Press 
and Edmond's Aberdeen Printers. 
Both are extremely good books of their 
kind, and yet I can hardly doubt but 
that could the authors re-write them 
now they would be done somewhat 
differently. 
At the present time the Biblio- 
graphical Society of London is at work 
on the subject of preparing some 
definite form, or forms, which may be 
advocated for general use in describing 
old books and which shall contain 
arranged in a definite manner all such 
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details as the modern bibliographer 
reqUIres. 
Whatever the form may be in which 
the bibliographical description is cast, 
it should contain all the information 
necessary to enable another writer to 
recast it into a form which suits him. 
While Dibdin in his Bibliotheca Spen- 
ceriana has devoted half-a-dozen or a 
dozen pages to one book, it is nearly 
always impossible to extract from them 
the necessary information for an exact 
description of a dozen lines. The 
order in which the different parts of a 
description should come is of small 
moment compared with the necessity 
that they should be somewhere. It is 
well therefore before starting on a 
bibliography of any special subject, to 
look at it from all points of view, so 
that when completed it may be gener- 
ally useful, and be a finished piece of 
work. 
In writing out the full bibliographical 
description of a book, the following 
plan will be found most generally use- 
ful. 
At the top of the sheet of paper set 
down (1) the author's name, (2) short 
title, (3) size, (4) printer's name, (5) 
place, (6) date, as for example: 
Stubbs (Philip), A crystal glass for 
christian women, 4to, Edward Smith, 
London, 1638. 
1.- -The author's name should be 
given in its correct vernacular form, 
however it may be spelt on the title- 
page of the book described, since any 
variation will be seen in the full trans- 
cript of the title which follows later. 
When an author however is universally 
known under another form of name, 
(many early writers always used a 
Latinized form), such form should be 
used, with cross-references if neces- 
sary. 
2. -In the short title ordinary spell- 
ing should be used, i.e., as above, not 
.. A cristall glasse for christen women," 
for the same reason. 


3.-The question of SIze 1S one 
on which much has been written, and 
much controversy excited, though the 
whole matter is extremely simple. 
The terms folio, 4to, 8vo refer to the 
folding of a full sheet, and represented 
roughly a certain size when all paper 
was handmade. The terms have been 
transferred to machine made paper 
(where they are really meaningless) 
and made to denote a certain measure- 
ment. 
All authorities on the subject are 
now agreed that in the description of 
old books the size by folding should 
alone be given. 
A sheet of paper folded once, so as 
to make two leaves forms a folio, 
folded again so as to make four leaves 
a quarto, a third time folded an octavo, 
and so on. To which form an old book 
belongs is easily found. If a leaf is 
held up to the light certain white lines 
about an inch apart will be noticed in 
the paper which are made by the 
wires on which the pulp was spread. 
These lines are perpendicular in a 
folio, 8vo, 32mo, and horizontal in 4to 
and 16mo. In a folio the watermark 
occurs in the middle of the leaf, in the 
quarto in the centre of the back, in the 
octavo in the upper inside corner. 
Duodecimos were folded in two ways. 
In the earliest form, not frequently 
found, the sheet was folded once 
lengthways, and then into three side- 
ways, so that the white lines are per- 
pendicular as in an octavo. In the 
more common form the height of the 
sheet forms the width of four pages, 
and the width of the sheet the height 
of three pages, and the lines are con- 
sequently horizontal. It must always 
be remembered that the signature 
letters at the foot of the pages have 
nothing to do with the size of a book, 
but were merely intended as guides to 
the book-binder to show him how the 
printed sheet shculd be folded and how 
many should go to each quire. 
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As however sheets of paper in the 
old days varied considerably in size, so 
that a quarto made up from the largest 
sized paper might be as tall as a folio 
of the smallest sized paper, it is as 
well to mention the size of the book 
by measurement, that is the height 
and breadth of a page irrespective of 
binding; but as this is a matter which 
varies in each individual copy, accord- 
ing to whether it has been much cut 
down by the binder or not, it should 
not form part ot the general description, 
but be added at the end. 
4, 5, 6. -The name of the place 
should be in the vernacular, and the 
date in Arabic figures, as any variations 
will be seen in the detailed descrip- 
tion. 
All information not derived from the 
book itself should be enclosed within 
square brackets. 
So far what has been done is merely 
to write out what might be called a 
brief "catalogue" entry of the book, 
and the cataloguing rules of the great 
libraries, the British Museum, Oxford 
and Cambridge may be studied with 
advantage. 
The first point in a detailed descrip- 
tion is a full and exact transcript of the 
title page, or in the case of very early 
printed books in which they were not 
used, of the first few lines of text. 
When a long quotation is used as a 
motto on the title-page it may be 
omitted, but the quotation noted. For 
instance if there is a quotation of 
fifteen lines of Horace, in place of 
copying in full, put "Quotation 15 
lines, Horace, Epist. III." Otherwise 
the title should be exactly copied, 
capitals for capitals and contractions 
for contractions, and the end of each 
line should be marked by an upright 
bar, thus, 
THE I HISTORIE I OF I That wise 
and Fortunate I Prince, HENRIE, etc. 
After the full transcript of the title 
there should follow a similar transcript 


of the colophon. This is the paragraph 
generally found at the end of early 
printed books which gives the informa- 
tion about place, date, and printer 
found in later books on the title-page. 
The majority of fifteenth century 
books have colophons and no titles, 
the majority of sixteenth century have 
both titles and colophons, after this 
period the use of the colophon died 
out. When a book has both, both 
should be copied, as each often supplies 
different items of information, while 
not very un frequently they bear 
slightly different dates. 
The most important part of the des- 
cription of a book is called the colla- 
tion, that is the enumeration of the 
number of leaves of a perfect copy and 
the order in which they are arranged. 
All books except the very earliest, 
contain signatures, small letters 
printed at the foot of certain pages 
which show the binder in what order 
the leaves of a book should be bound 
up. The leaves of all books are col- 
lected into gatherings or quires usually 
of eight or ten leaves and each quire 
was in early times signed with a letter 
of the alphabet. Supposing the book 
to be in quires of eight leaves, the first 
four leaves of the first quire would be 
signed Ai, Aii, Aiii, Aiiii, and when 
these were in position their other 
halves forming the other half of the 
quire must of necessity be in position 
also: this quire would be described in 
the collation as A8, the second quire 
of eight leaves with the signature letter 
B as B8 and so on. It must be re- 
membered that the Roman alphabet, in 
which i and j,u and v were treated as 
one letter and which had no w was 
used, therefore the alphabet from A to 
Z inclusive contained twenty-three 
letters. It is as well always to collate 
books up to about 1750 by the signa- 
tures even when the leaves or pages 
are numbered as such numeration is 
very often wrong. 
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In the case of very early books which 
have no signatures the correct collation 
has to be made by the watermarks of 
the paper, a method requiring great 
care and considerable practice. It is 
too intricate a process to allow of a full 
description here, but for those anxious 
to set about studying it two articles 
may be recommended one by William 
Bladesin an early number of the Library 
and another by Mr. A. W. Pallard in 
No. 30, Vol. VIII, of the Library. N.S. 
.. The objects and methods of biblio- 
graphical collations and descriptions." 
This latter article is most carefully 
and clearly written and describes the 
whole method fully. 
The collation should follow below 
the full copy of title and colophon, and 
should be expressed thus. Take for 
example that of the first edition of 
More's Utopia: 
8, A4. B- R.8, S4; 144 leavee, 27 
lines. With headlines. No numbers 
to pages. 
This shows that the first quire is 
signed with a cross and contains eight 
leaves, the second signed A contains 
four leaves, then follows sixteen quires 
signed from B to R each with eight 
leaves, and a final quire S of four 
leaves, making in all 144. Each page 
contains 27 lines of print. and a head- 
line in addition. After the collation 
there should follow a short note of the 
contents of the book. Taking again 
the Utopia it would run as follows: 
Leaf 1a Title, 1b blank, 2a-6a Epistle 
of R. Robinson to William Cecil, 6b- 


12a Sir T. More to P. Giles, 12b 
blank, 13a-144a Text, 144b blank. 
The small superior letters a and b 
indicate [he front (recto) or back 
(verso) of the leaf. 
Notes should then be given as to the 
type, whether Gothic. Black-letter, 
Roman or Italic, and any peculiarities 
of colour printing. Illustrations should 
be counted and described. A custom 
has lately grown up of giving a trans- 
cript of the first line of some odd page 
in the body of the book, say page 11 or 
21. This helps to identify imperfect 
copies and to differentiate editions. 
Finally references should be given 
to the standard works of reference but 
only the best books should be quoted, 
it is useless to mention a series of 
books which have successively copied 
one from another. Whenever dif- 
ferences are found between the coPy 
collated and the description as given in 
the reference books. such differences 
should be carefully noted. 
One point should be especially 
noticed in bibliographical descriptions, 
not to confuse the general description 
applicable to every copy of the edition 
with the peculiarities of an individual 
copy, these latter should be added 
after the general description, and 
should notice such points as imper- 
fections, binding measurements, early 
marks of ownership and such details. 
Above all avoid vague assertions and 
indefinite information: right or wrong, 
be clear. 
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WE are near overstepping the half- 
century since Mr. Quaritch 
issued the little booklet of seventy 
five stanzas, which after temporary 
eclipse in the penny-box has come to 
such prodigious fame. It may fairly 
be claimed for Fitzgerald's translation 
of the Rubáiyát that no poetry of the 
last fifty years can approach it in 
interest, and certainly none has 
attained so assured a place as a classic. 
The tardy, though astonishing 
popularity of the Rubáiyát has been 
oftentimes written about, but the very 
considerable interest it has, as a subject 
for illustration, less so. 
As everyone knows, it was in 1859 
that Fitzgerald's translation was pub- 
lished. Nine years after with its 
stanzas increased 
to a hundred-and 
ten it was re- 
issued. The third 
edition, like the 
previous ones, 
without the trans- 
lator's name, came 
out in 1872, and 
four years before 
Fitzgerald's death 
in 1885 the fourth 
edition appeared. 
Meanwhile the 
first edition had 
been reprinted 
privately at Ma- 
dras in 1862, and 
an American copy 
of the third edition 
-printed on one 


side of the paper only, as a sort of 
appreciative mark of the poem's pre- 
ciousness-had appeared in 1878. 
It was in America that the first 
serious attempt to illustrate Fitz- 
gerald's Omar was made. In 1884 
Messrs. Houghton Mifflin published 
the later version ofthe Rubáiyát, decor- 
ated and illustrated by drawings by 
Elihu Vedder. 
The English issue was published in 
conjunction with Mr. Quaritch. 
The edition is in folio and the plates 
are lithographed from drawings in 
white and black chalk on a grey tone. 
They attempt both the pictorial 
and the symbolic, and not without 
success, though the chorus of 
adulation with which they were 
received, seems 
to-day to be pitch- 
ed somewhat too 
high. 
In truth, the 
Rubáiyát is a 
most difficult poem 
to illustrate. 
In form and in- 
spiration it is Per- 
sian,but most of 
its teaching is a 
revolt from ac- 
cepted Oriental 
standards. It has 
been - and with 
good reason- 
called Pagan and 
Epicurean. 
That dehghtful 
verse which at 
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Here with a Loa! of Bread beneath the Bough, 
A Flask of Wine. a Book of Verse and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wildernes... 
And Wildprnee;;c., is Paradise enow. 
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by Chas. Ricketts and published in 
1901, and the Essex Huuse edition 
published by Mr. C. R. Ashbee for the 
Omar Khayyam Club in 1905. 
In 1899 the Rubáiyát bid for popular 
suffrage in the Golden Treasury edi- 
tion, and as the copyright of the first 
edition fell in an ever-increasing num- 
ber of reprints began to appear. many 
in pocket editions and variously illus- 
trated. 
In 1901 appeared the editions of the 
the de la More press, with illustrations 
by Miss Blanche McManus; Mr. John 
Lane, with illustrations by Herbert 
Cole; Messrs. Bell & Sons, with illus- 
tration by R. Anning Bell. 
All three editions have illustrations of 
real though diverse merit. The draw- 
ings of Miss McManus are simple out- 
line sketches of Eastern figures and 
scenes, and the mannerism of her 
drawing, which in some details sug- 
gest the gilded illuminations of the 
yellow "sweet-scented manuscript" 
in no wise detract from their admirable 
effect. 
Mr. Cole's drawings display a vigor- 
ous imagination. 
One of the best is 
his rendering of 
the Homeric first 
verse of the first 
edition. 
The subtle re- 
finement of Ann- 
ing Bell's draw- 
ings in the Carillon 
edition of Messrs. 
Bdl is well illus- 
trated in the ac- 
companying cuts. 
The symbolism, 
where attempted. 
is simple, and the 
drawings, like all 
Mr. Bell's decora- 
tive bookwork. are 
in full harmony 


OMAR KHA YY AM 


first reading masters all.memories 
"A book ot Verses underneath the Bough, 
A jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 
not only is without the sensuousness of 
Eastern love poetry, but in its delight 
in simple things, its chaste association 
of book and love, is only in the noblest 
sense Epicurean. So, picturesquely 
Oriental and at the same time pro- 
claiming newest philosophy of the new- 
est century, the poem is the lure and 
despair of the artist. 
Vedder's drawings only remotely 
suggest the East. His 


u Tl.01l 
Beside me singing in the Wildernass" 


is no houri, but a comely Anglo-Saxon 
maiden such as Albert Moore or Fredk. 
Walker might have drawn. His 
symbolism, which only rarely expresses 
the contradictory philosophy of the 
poem halts and stumbles, and very 
wisely a prompter in the wings is 
provided in the form of explanatory 
notes. 
Some fifty editions of Fitzgerald's 
Omar have ap- 
peared, and it has 
been several times 
issued with bor- 
der and other 
decoration. 


Miss McDou- 
gall's decorations, 
which are sugges- 
tive of nothing but 
themselves, were 
published in 1898, 
but their mixed 
style and over- 
whelming black- 
ness detract from 
their success. 
Other finely pro- 
duced editions are 
the Vale Press 
edition, decorated 
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with the printed text. 
Paper, text, plates, and binding of 
this edition show a considered care 
which is rarely found in a shilling book. 


The last of our pocket illustrated 
editions iR that of Messrs. Jack with 
four refined and suggestively symbolic 
pictures in colour by R. T. Rose. 
There remains for notice 
the superb edition of Messrs. 
Gibbing published in 1906 
- with its scholarlyintroduc- 
tion by Joseph Jacobs and 
its wonderful illustrations by 
Frank Brangwyn, which 
have also been reproduced 
in monotint in a pocket 
edition. The original edition 
is a finely produced book 
though moderate in price, 
large octavo, and on hand- 
made paper. Each stanza 
is printed on a separate page 
within a fine decorative 
border. 
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Gilbert James has illustrated several 
editions of the Rubáiyát, one with E. 
H. Garrett, and his drawings have also 
been published in the Sketch. The 
colour drawings and the aptly deco- 
rated title page in the 6d. edition of Mr. 
Foulis are recent work by Mr. James. 
An entirely attractive 
pocket edition (tht. Laurel 
Wreath) with four colour 
plates by E. Stuart Hardy, 
comes from Messrs, Nister, 
as also a more elaborate 
edition with the striking illus- 
trations of T. Heath Robin- 
son. The latter edition has 
not only fine colour plates 
(one of which is reproduced 
in monotint on plate 3) but is 
lavishly decorated in the Per- 
sian manner. 


The pictures, full of Oriental feeling, 
strong in tone and with the fierce 
brush strokes of a Franz Hals, are 
each a master-piece of full yet har- 
monious satisfying colour and decora- 
tive composition. 
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I T is the first and pleasing duty of 
the writer of these notes to ac- 
knowledge the appreciative references 
to them by many correspondents. 
Most booksellers are able and willing 
to get any book for a client, but almost 
any bookseller will, if Questioned, 
plead guilty to special knowledge of 
some favourite branch of his trade 
which it is to the interest of the subtile 
and discriminating bookbuyer to dis- 
cover. 
These notes are addressed to the 
subtile and discriminating bookbuyer. 
A very discreet and proper catalogue 
is that issued by Mr. P. M. Barnard. 
M.A., of Tunbridge Wells. No. 22 is 
a list of foreign literature in French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Scandinavian, 
and is a most accurate compilation. 
List 24 offers armorial and other inter- 
esting bookbindings at most moderate 
prices. Several books bearing the 
royal arms of France as described by 
Mr. Pollard in the last number of the 
Bibliophile, are included as well as a 
genuine Little Gidding binding and 
several fine Oxford bindings. 
A not uncommon confusion exists in 
the mind of the Londoner and the 
foreigner between London and Eng
 
land, and for this the Bath book cata- 
logue is an admirable corrective. 
Expansive and voluminous, it is as 
truly English as a four-poster bed or 
u The Times." It is of the country 
called England, not the part of it 
known as the Me tropolis. Mr. 
Gregory, who is Bookseller in Ordinary 


to Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, has 
a right sense of proportion. His big 
well-arranged lists deal with a big 
well arranged stock of half a million 
fine books, of beautiful pictures and 
choice furniture. All this is no news 
to whoever has been to Bath and who 
has therefore spent pleasant hours in 
the thirty-odd rooms that house Mr. 
Gregory's stock, and the catalogue- 
reader who for the first time enjoys 
the Bath book catalogue may be well 
assured that the shop from which it 
comes is. of itself a compelling reason 
for a visit to Bath. 


Mr. Gregory is too, a keen buyer of 
autographs and his collection is a most 
remarkable one. The fine furniture 
picked up in remote west country sales 
and in getting which the man on the 
spot has such apparent advantages, 
includes, choice bookshelves, escritoires 
and other fitments and furnishings for 
the home of the booklover. 


Somerset Books, the largest stock 
of .. Punch" in the country, Americana 
and County Topography are also to be 
counted among Mr. Gregory's special- 
ities. 
Sedan chairs are not to-day set down 
before Messrs. Hatchards in Piccadilly 
but there is a reminiscent flavour of 
the pomp and circumstance of a hun- 
dred-year-old bookshop about their 
catalogues. Time sorts out the good 
in books-as in friends and wine, and 
so for good books we commonly seek 
for those that Time has proved. 
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Messrs. Hatchards do Time's office 
for new books. Their lists are tasting 
samples; you may have immediate 
knowledge of the quality of the book of 
the hour there, without waiting for the 
pronouncement of the old gentleman 
with tht:: forelock and scythe. But 
Messrs. Hatchards have old books too 
-fine ones, and in addition follow the 
tradition of the oldest booksellers, the 
tradition of Tonson, Hutton and Payne 
as publishers. 
The Royal Library published from 
187, Piccadilly has already received 
such commendation in the columns 
of the Bibliophile th3.t more needs not 
to be said. 
From the beginning of the sixteenth 
century Leipzic has been a book 
metropolis. Every bibliophile knows 
the imprints of Boerner, Apel, and 
Voigt, and though booksellers from 
England no longer attend the Leipzic 
Easter book fair, book buyers receive 
to-day few finer catalogues than those 
of Karl Hiersemann. The latest list 
to hand is number 353 and deals with 
German topography and illustration. 
General topography and travel is cata- 
logued in list No. 350, Swiss in No. 
342, and earlier lists deal with the 
Americas, the Orient and Oceania. 
Topography is however only one de- 
partment of Herr Hiersemann's fine 
stock and is mentioned because it is 
typical ofthe comprehensive thorough- 
ness of his cataloguing. Quite recent 
lists deal with art and heraldry, and 
list 330 is a most valuable descriptive 
and illustrated catalogue of manuscripts 
from the 10th century down to 1812, 


the date of a fine Beethoven MS. 
Not only are fine and costly codexes 
included but the tyro in the quest of 
MS. decoration is not forgotten, single 
initials, the wicked snippings from 
mutilated MS. being offered at from 
ten shillings upwards. 
Mr. Batsford is the publisher of books 
on the arts and crafts; design. letter- 
ing, woodwork, painting, architecture, 
are the headings of his pages and the 
works of Mr. Lewis Day, Mr. T. 
Wooliscroft Rhead, Mr. Belcher, are 
among his more noteworthy publica- 
tions. As agent for the chief conti- 
nental art publishers Mr. Batsford is 
able to include in his lists the latest 
products of art centres abroad. 
That the cheap book has come to 
stay cannot be doubted and the nimble 
sixpence is increasing its power in 
bookland as is proved by Messrs. 
Foyle's lists. To receive a whole 
catalogue of 6d. books is howevu a 
little startling and this is not lessened 
when one reads on the cover" New 
copies 4;d., Second-hand 3d. each." 
The final shock is given by the an- 
nouncements .'2d. given on all books 
returned, and 6d. novels may be ex- 
changed at any of our branches." 
This list is quite sufficient proof of 
Messrs. Foyle's thoroughness in what- 
ever they attempt, and their lists of 
educational works, technical and scien- 
tific works, accountancy and law books 
are all arranged and priced in such a 
way as to make them entirely welcome 
to the impecunious student or bargain- 
hunter. 
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By G. WOOLISCROFT RHEAD. 


THE ring dates from the time of 
Tubal Cain; its birth is coeval 
with the period when men first made 
themselves masters of metals. Long 
before mankind learned to express 
itself in writing the ring was called 
into play-my sign, my signet. This 
was its first use, as a symbol of 
authority, of power. When the mon- 
arch wished to delegate his authority 
to some trusted official he handed to 
him his signet. 
.. And Pharaoh said unto joseph, 
see, I have set thee over all the land 
of Egypt. 
And Pharoah took off his ring from 
his hand, and put it upon joseph's 
hand, and put a gold chain about his 
neck; and Pharaoh called joseph's 
name Zaphnath-paaneah." 
In the winter of 1824, 
in a tomb in the N ecro- 
polis of Sakkara near 
Memphis, a mummy 
encased in solid gold 
was discovere d, with 
hieroglyphics which seem 
to point to the body being 
that of j oseph. A golden 
scarabæus, a signet ring, 
and a pair of bracelets 
were found. 


The seal turns on a swivel, and 
bears the cartouche of Pharaoh. One 
line upon it has been construed into 
Paaneah, the name bestowed upon 
j oseph by Pharaoh. This signifies, in 
conjunction with Zaphnath, either the 
revealer of secrets, or the preserver of 
the world. (C. Edwards, History and 
poetry of finger rings, 1880). 
This ring has a romantic history. It 
found its way to Cairo and was there 
purchased by the Earl of Ashburnham. 
During a voyage from Alexandria to 
Smyrna the vessel was plundered by 
Greek pirates and the ring subsequent- 
ly fell into the hands of a Greek Mer- 
chant. It was afterwards brought to 
England when the Earl of Ashburnham 
again obtained possession of it. 
The ring is the symbol of the mysti C' 
union of priesthood and 
Church. The marriage 
of the different saints 
of the Christian 
Church were favourite 
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subjects with the earlier Italian 
painters, and the union was sym- 
bolised by the placing of a ring upon 
the finger. 
Rings have, during the whole Chris- 
tian period formed part ofthe episcopal 
insignia of a Bishop. The Fisher- 
man's ring is the sign of the investure 
of the Pope of his sacred office. It is 
the Pope's lesser signet, and is a steel 
seal, with a representation of St. Peter 
in a boat with fishermen's nets. Its 
origin is obscure. 


The huge pontificial rings were 
worn over the glove, together with a 
smaller, or 
guard ring, 
to keep it on 
the finger. 
Up to the 
11th century 
they were 
usually sig- 
nets, and 
were worn 
on the annu- 
lar finger of 
the right 
hand, and 
always sing- 
ly. I f a 
newly elect- 
ed Pope is 
already a 
bishop he 
does not receive a ring, but if, as 
sometimes happens, the Pope is not 
a bishop, he is consecrated bishop 
prior to his coronation as Pope, and 
receives the ring with the usual 
formula. In the early pictures, 
bishops are represented with many 
rings which are often on the second 
joint of the finger. Thumb rings are 
also used. 
Decade rings date from the 16th 
century, some examples claimed as 
decades being of even earlier date. 
These have ten projections round 
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the hoop, for repeating the Aves, 
and an eleventh of a larger size for 
the Pater Noster, this being the 
bezel, which 
was, as in 
the case of 
the example 
ill ustra ted, 
engraved 
with the 
sacred mono' 
ogram, and 
the three 
nails. They 
are believed 
to have been 
worn during 
. the night, so 
that the wearer might repeat a certain 
number of prayers. 
Motto or Posy (poésie) rings are 
believed to be of Roman origin. They 
were much in use during the middle 
ages. They bore a motto or verse 
either of a religious or sentimental 
description. Shakespeare makes 
several references to them, as- - 
HAMLET: "Is this prologue, or the posy 
of a ring? " 
OPHELIA: " Tis brief my lord! " 
HAMLET: " As woman's love! " 


æ 


Dcca<1e Jlinl(. H.M. 


and again in The Merchant of Venice 
PORTIA: " A quarrel, ho, already! what's the 
matter? " 
GRATIANO: "About a hoop of gold, a paltry 
ring that she did give me; whose poesy was 
for all the world like 'cutlers' poetry upon a 
knife, ' Love me, and leave me not.' " 
The convenience of rings for the 
concealment of poison will be obvi- 
ous; it was either concealed in a 
cavity in the bezel, or in the stone 
itself. 
The circumstance of Hannibal's 
swallowing poison concealed in the 
cavity of a ring rather than suffer 
capture by the Romans, is alluded to 
by Juvenal in his Tenth Satire. 
The death of Demosthenes was 
brought about in a similar manner. 
The practice of carrying poison in 
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the ring was, however, most frequent 
in Italy during the 15th, 16th and 17th 
centuries. It was a favourite device 
of the Borgias for ridding themselvs of 
dangerous foes. The signet ring of 
Cæsar Borgia (still extant in this 
country) has in the back a slide from 
which the poison was dropped into the 
wine of his unsuspecting guests. 
All rings having cavities in the bezel 
were, however, not poison rings, for 
the cavities were sometimes used to 
contain perfumes and other substances 
of a quite harmless character. 
Rings have often been worn as a 
protection against disease, or misfor- 
tune, and under the impression that 
they possessed magical powers. Many 
were set 
with toad- 
stones, which 
are really the 
palatal teeth 
of the fossil 
ray. These 
were popu- 
larlybelieved 
to be stones 
taken out of 
toads' heads, 
and were supposed to protect new born 
infants from the power of fairies. The 
teeth of wolves were constantly used 
in this connection, the example given 
being in the form of a heart. 
The Coventry ring in the British 
Museum, with the five wounds of 
Christ, is an English talismanic ring of 
about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and was found at Coventry Park 
in 1802. The centre is engraved with 
the figure of Christ in the tomb, on the 
left of the figure is the large wound 
inscribed, "The well of ever1astingh 
lyffe." Two smaller wounds, "The 
well of confort," " The well of gracy," 
and the two other wounds "The well 
of pitty," " The well of Merci," 
Of all rings which are supposed to 
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be invested with magical powers, that 
of Solomon is the most famous. 
According to Arabic tradition, the 
magic seal of Solomon, which had 
descended to him in regular succession 
from Jared the father of Enoch the 
Patriarch, and by which he adminis- 
tered justice, triumphed over his 
enemies, and transported himself daily 
to the celestial spheres where he 
learned the secrets of the universe, 
was stolen from him whilst he was at 
his bath, was thrown into the sea, and 
after forty days came back to him in 
the stomach of a fish served at his 
table. 
The seal of Solomon was famed 
throughout the East. It had power over 
the Genii, and constant references to it 
are made in the ., Arabian Nights." In 
the story of the Fisherman, one of the 
two rebel Genii, who had refused 
allegiance to Solomon, prophet of God, 
was imprisoned in a vase, sealed with 
the seal of Solomon, upon which the 
great name of Allah was engraven, and 
flung into the sea for eighteen hundred 
years. 
Gimmel,
rings are twin rings con- 
structed so that the two halves fit 
closely together and form one single 


Gimmel Uil1
. B.)I. 


ring. The halves may be worn by two 
different persons, and usually bear 
suitable inscriptions. 
Fede rings signify plighted troth, the 
bezel being in the form of two clasped 
hands. These have been worn in 
different forms since the time of the 
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Romans, some being also Gimmel and 
puzzle rings. 
It is as a pledge of love, of plighted 
troth, and as the Eymbol of the married 
state that the significance of the ring 
is most universal. Its very shape 
symbolises eternity, love never ending 
and everlasting. Its material (gold) 
signifies nobility and purity. 
Julie, I bring, 
To thee this ring 
Made for thy finger fit ; 
To show by this 
That our love is, 
Or should be, like to it. 


And as this round 
Is nowhere found 
To flaw, or else to sever, 
. So let our love 
As endless prove 
And pure as gold for ever. 
Hcnick. 


The earliest mention in Holy Writ 
of the ring as a love-pledge is in the 
unsavoury story of Tamar. Genesis 
xxxviii. 15-30: 
And he said, what pledge shall I give thee? 
and she said, thy Signet, and thy bracelets, 
and the staff that is in thine hand. 


Jewish betrothal rings are gener- 
ally largt., highly ornamental. and the 
bezels usually take 
the form of a 
building, intended 
to represent either 
the Ark of the 
Covenant or the 
Temple at Jerusa- 
lem, they were 
not intended to be 
worn, but after 
being placed on 
the hands during 
the ceremony at 
the betrothal feast, 
were kept as 
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mementoes. 
The modern use of wedding rings is 
probably derived from the Jews. Pope 
Innocent III. is credited with being 
the first to ordain the celebration of 


marriage in the Church, which previ- 
ously was a purely civil contract. 
According to Shelford it dates from the 
Council of Trent, 1545-63. 
It was however used as the seal 
of matrimony by the Greeks. A 
feast was held on the occasion of the 
signing of the marriage contract, and 
the lover gave his bride-elect a ring by 
way of pledge, which she put upon the 
third finger of her left hand, as from 
that finger the ancients believed that a 
nerve ran direct to the heart. 
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The Key rings worn by the Romans 
indicated that the wife had possession 
of her husband's keys, and control of 
his household. This is expressed in 
the Saxon formula of matrimony-"I 
give thee my daughter to be thy 
honour and thy wife, to keep thy keys. 
and to share with thee in thy bed and 
goods, in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost." 
These key rings were also used as 
keys, for the jewel casket and for other 
purposes. 
Benjamin Robert Haydon the 
painter. writing to his friend Keats in 
1818 says in his impulsive way-" My 
dear Keats I shall go mad! In a fi
ld 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, that belonged 
to Shakespeare, they have found a 
gold ring and seal. with the initials 
W.S., and a true lover's knot between. 
If this is not Shakespeare's. whose is 
it ?-a true lover's knot! I saw an 
impression to-day. I am to have one 
as saon as possible; as sure as you 
breathe and that he was the first of 
beings, the seal belonged to him. 0 
Lord ! " 
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Shak(>spC'an"s llillJ(. 


It is believed that the ring was the 
gift of Anne Hathaway, from the cir- 
cumstance of the true lover's knot- 
.. The idol of mine eyt-s and the delight 
of my heart." 
Talk not of gems, the orient list, 
The diamond, topaz, amethyst, 
The emerald mild, the ruby gay; 
Talk of my gem, Anne Hathaway. 


She h",h <t 1I'uy 
Anne Hathaway 
To shame bright gems Anne IIllOl " 1m!} ! 
During the Commonwealth the 
marriage ring became well nigh 
abolished, owing to its supposed hea- 
then origin, thus Butler in his" Hudi- 
bras"- 
" Others were for abolishing 
That tool of matrimony, a ring; 
With which th' unsanctify'd bridegroom 
Was marry'd only to a thumb 
(As wise as ringing of a pig 
That us'd to break up ground and dig,) 
The bride to nothing but the will 
That nulls the after-marriage still." 


The making of presents of rings at 
weddings is an old custom which still 
obtains. From Anthony Wood we 
learn that Killy in 1589 gave away in 
gold wire rings at the marriage of one 
of his maid-servants to the value of 
Æ 4000. 
At Queen Victoria's marriage, rings 
having the royal profile in gold, with 
the legend 'Victoria Regina' were 
given, the portrait being microscopic 
in size; the likeness pleased the Queen 
so much that she ordered six dozen to 
be distributed among distinguished 
personages. 
The stories are innumerable in 
which the ring plays an important part. 


It will be remembered that the action 
of Shakespeare's Cymbeline turns upon 
a ring with which Posthumus pledges 
the honour of his mistress Imogen. 
In Boccaccio's novel of Torello, 
Adalieta gives her husband a ring upon 
his departure for the Holy Land, and 
recognises him by it aftEr many 
adventures on his return. 


. 
This story bears a remarkable like- 
nt-ss to a tradition of the noble house 
of Argyll. Nearly nine centuries ago 
an ancestor, Sir Colin Campbell, of 
Kilchurn, a Knight Templar, was 
similarly recognised by his spouse on 
his return from the Crusade. 
Memorial rings were worn in re- 
membrance of some lost beloved, or of 
a valued friend: a favourite device in 
the earlier rings was a skull, either 
engraved upon the bezel, as in the 
17th century example given, which is 
engraved in intaglio and forms a seal, 


. 
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or executed m enamel or other 
material. 


Mottoes were often added, as in the 
ring illustrated, which is said to have 
been given by Charles I. on the day of 
his execution to Bishop J uxon. In the 
18th century an urn was commonly 
used as a device, both with and with- 
out a figure, either painted in minia- 
ture in monotone, in enamel, in seed 
pearls, or in the hair of the departed. 
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THE earliest attempt made in-Eng- 
land, to illustrate contemporary 
events, is seen in a woodcut that ap- 
peared in a pamphlet printed by 
Richard Pynson in 1501, on the oc- 
casion of the marriage of Katherine of 
Aragon to the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards Henry the eighth. At the time 
of his coronation a few years later, an 
account of the ceremony was printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde and this was 
also illustrated; but from that time 
nothing worth noting in the way of 
contemporary illustration is found, 
until well into the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when a London print seller 
named Thomas Jenner, conceived the 
idea of issuing a series of illustrated 
pamphlets on public events. 
The first of these appeared in 1642 
and consisted of nine copper-plates, 
the first forming the title-page, in 
which Time and Truth are shewn 
supporting a pyramid, on the face of 
which is written:- 


"AIl the memorable and wonder strikinge 
Parliamentary mercies effected for and afforded 
unto this our English Nation within this space 
of lesse than 2 yeares past, A' 1641 and 1642. 
Are to be sould by Thomas Jenner in his shop 
at the Old Exchange. 


The eight succeeding plates each 
illustrated two events, the accom- 
panying letterpre5>s being engraven on 
the plate. The two first pictures are 
thus described, U The Arch Prelate of 
St. Anc!rewes in Scolland reac!ing the new 
sercvice book in his ponli(icalibus assau/lec! 
by men and women with crickells, stooles, 
slickes and stones," and U The Rising of 
34 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORICAL 
PAMPHLETS OF THE 
COMMONWEAL TH. 


By HENRY R. PLOMER, 


Prenlises anc! Seamen on Southwark sic!e to 
assault the Archbishop oí Canterbury's 
house at Lambeth." Amongst other 
stirring events chosen by the artist 
for illustration were, the destruction 
of altars and images in churches by 
the Puritan soldiers on their way to 
York, the triumphal entry of Burton, 
Bastwick and Prynne into London 
after their release from imprisonment, 
the execution of Strafford (see illus. 1), 
the flight of Sir F. Windebank and 
other lords, the return of the excluded 
members by water to Westminster, 
the men of Buckingham riding to Lon- 
don to present their petition, the dis- 
arming of Popish recusants, and the 
assault made upon Londoners in 
Westminster Hall, by Colonel Luns- 
ford. 
N one of these plates were signed 
and they were of varying merit, giving 
one the impression that they were not 
all by the same hand. Some, such as 
that dealing with the rising of the 
apprentices and the attack on Lambeth 
Palace, or that shewing the return of 
the excluded members, are treated 
with much vigour and attention to 
detail. In the first, the gateway of 
Lambeth Palace is faithfully repro- 
duced and the background of houses 
un the far side of the river shews that 
the artist had an eye to effect. The 
second is of even greater interest to 
Londoners of the present day. Not 
only is the scene on the river full of 
detail, but the view of Westminster 
and its neighbourhood is valuable as 
being, in all probability, an accurate 
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extreme views, the whole forming a 
quarto pamphlet of thirty-two pages. 
The same engraved title-page was 
used but the title itself was altered to 
read, U A Sight of the Transactions of 
these latter :yea res. Emblemized with en- 
gracven plates which men mav read witrout 
spectacles. " 
The events illustrated by the three 
new plates were the destruction of the 
Cross in Cheapside, the burning of the 
Book of Sports (see illus. 2), the burn- 
ing of images 
and pictures 
belonging to 
the Queen, the 
execution of 
two criminals, 
the beheading 
of Sir A. Carew, 
and the break- 
ing of the Great 
Seal, the last 
being dated the 
11th August, 
1646. The best 
of these was the 
plate illustrat- 
ing the demoli- 
tion of the Cross 
in Cheapside 
and the burning 
of the Book of 
Sports, which 
was evidently 
by the same 
hand that en- 
graved the 
views of Lam- 
beth and West- 
minster already 
alluded to. 
The next ap- 
pearance of 
these plates 
was in 1648 
when another 
edition of 
Vicar's chron- 
icle was issued 


representation ofthe place at that time. 
On the other hand some of the plates 
are crude both in design and execution, 
notably that which illustrates Colonel 
Lunsford's assault upon the citizens in 
Westminster Hall, in which the figures 
are stiff, and there is an absence of any 
background. 
These nine plates, with the addition 
of three new ones, were re-issued in 
December, 1646, with letterpress from 
the pen of John Vicars, a Puritan of 
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with a printed title of great length, the 
opening words of which are True 
Informafion of fhe beginning anð cause 
of all our froubles. 
This pamphlet is one of those that 
Thomason failed to get, but a copy is 
preserved in the Grenville cullection. 
The narrative was brought up to date 
and the size had increased from thirty- 
two to forty-four pages. Several new 
illustrations were introduced, while 
many of the old plates had undergone 
startling transformations, being cut in 
two, the letter- 
press on them 
altered and 
then used to 
illustrate totally 
different events 
from those for 
which they 
were first in- 
tended. One of 
the most amus- 
ing and bare- 
faced of these 
transformations 
is seen in the 
half- plate which 
in the 1642 and 
1646 editions, 
had represented 
the flight of Sir 
John Winde- 
bank and his 
friends, and 
which was now 
used, without 
undergoing the 
slightest altera- 
tion, to repre- 
sent the King's 
flight from Ox- 
ford! In an- 
other instance 
by the erasure 
of the letter- 
press, the illus- 
tration which 
had represen ted 
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the Buckinghamshire gentry riding to 
present their petition, was turned into 
the Scottish Army! 
Amongst the new plates introduced 
into the .. True information" was one 
which in the upper half illustrated the 
battle of Edge-Hill, while the lower 
portion represented a storm at sea and 
the Queen's perilous voyages to and 
from the continent. 
Vicar's name did not appear in con- 
nection with this pamphlet, but the 
text was that of 1646 with a slight re_ 
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vision and some additions; neither was 
Jenner's name mentioned, but the 
assumption is that he was the publisher, 
especially as in 1651, he published an- 
other and still larger edition, with an 
even still longer title-page, which may 
be identified by the opening sentence, 
A Narration of the most material Parlia- 


'" / 
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mentary proceedings of this present Parlia- 
ment and their armies. 
In this the work was divided into 
two parts, the first consisting of the 
Narration. This again was the text of 
1646, but so drastically revised, as to 
be almost unrecognizable, and so re- 
duced in bulk, that it filled only thirty- 
two pages, and the remainder of the 
pamphlet was made up of entirely new 
matter, much of which was a reprint 
of a pamphlet published at the time of 
the execution of the Duke of Hamilton 


and other noblemen, who had suffered 
for their loyalty, and is a report of 
their speeches on the scaflold, and the 
manner of their deaths, To this was 
added several other notable papers, 
particularly Christopher Love's narra- 
tive of the plot in which he took part 
and for which he was executed, 


By this time only one of the original 
nine plates issued in 1641, remained in 
a perfect state. Some of those that 
had appeared in the True Information 
were omitted from A Narration, while 
two new ones of no merit made their 
appearance in the second part. The 
Act of General Pardon which forms 
the last subject dealt with in the 
pamphlet, is iUustrated with the old 
olate that had appeared in 1646 as an 
illustration of the burning of the Book 
of Sports. In the centre is a blank space 
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caused by the erasure of the bonfire but 
the figure, which in the first instance is 
seen holding the offending book in the 
flames, at the end of a pitchfork, is left 
in the picture with the stump of the 
pitchfork in his hands. But even more 
audacious is the conversion of the two 
puritan horsemen, seen on the right of 
the 1646 picture, into the heralds or 
commissioners reading the pardon. 
Another edition of A Narration was 
published in April of the following year 
(1652) the title being again altered into 
A Brief Re<uiew efc., and the narrative 
being carried down to the preceding 
February. Beyond a few alterations 
in the text this edition resembled its 
predecesor. 
Thomas Jenner not only sold prints 
and engravings, but he was an engraver 
himself, and an example of his work is 
met with in another of these illustrated 
historical reviews which he published 
in 1653. This was called The Common- 
wealih's great Ship commonly called the 
S07Jeraigne of the Seas, built in the year 
1637. Its chief illustration was an etch- 
ing of the ship which bears the inscrip- 
tion "Thos. Jenner feicet 1653" and 
was probably a coPy of the earlier en- 
graving by John Payne. Jenner's plate 
is found in two states and was some- 
times used by him as a heading to a 
broadside on which was printed lists of 
the ships in the Commonwealth's navy. 
Two ofthe illustrations in this pamphlet 
extend beyond the letter-press, one of 
them being the upper half of a plate that 
had done duty as an illustration to a 
broadside sheet issued on the occasion 
of the death of General Dean. Amongst 
the remaining plates was a portrait of 
the Dutch admiral Van Tromp, and an 
interesting and well executed engrav- 
ing of a mirage seen off the coast of 
Holland. 
In 1654 Jenner published The Names 
of the members of Parliament - which 
began on Monday, the Fourth of June, 1653. 
But this pamphlet contained also a 


narrative of the events that had oc- 
curred down to June, 1654, and 
amongst its illustrations a full-page 
portrait of Oliver Cromwell signed by 
Jenner, and a very fine portrait of the 
French king by William Pass. 
In 1656 another edition of Vicar's 
chronicle was issued under the title of 
Former Ages ne7Jer heard of and after ages 
will admire, which was a portion of the 
title borne by A Narration, in 165}, and 
in the same year the pamphlet entitled 
The Names of all thp Members was 
reprinted with a small portrait of 
Charles II. as Prince of Wales, sub- 
stituted for that of the King of France. 
Jenner issued several i 11 u s t I' ate d 
pamphlets dealing with foreign affairs. 
In 1657 we find A Book of the Continuation 
of Foreign passages, filling sixty-four 
quarto pages. amongst the plates being 
a map of the West Indies, and portraits 
of Pope Alexander 7th, the King of 
Sweden and Christina, Queen of 
Sweden, the last being another example 
of Jenner's work as an engraver. 
This resume of foreign affairs was 
followed in 1658 by A Further Narrati7Je 
of the Passages of these times in the Com- 
monwealih of England. 
Cromwell died on the 3rd of Septem- 
ber, 1658, and that event gave Jenner 
an excuse for publishing Some Farther 
intelligence of the affairs of England, 
which was illustrated with a curious 
plate shewing the Protector lying in 
state (see illus. 3), an unsigned portrait 
of Richard Cromwell and several small 
engravings that had done duty ever 
since 1642. 
This is the last of Jenner's historical 
reviews that we have come across. 
We have no knowledge as to the price 
at which these pamphlets were sold. 
Unique in their way, these copper 
plates were the forerunners of popular 
modern illustrated journalism, and 
there can hardly be a doubt that they 
found a ready sale. 
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JEWELLERY & PLATE. 


By]. J WORKMAN. 


THE interest in the Arts and Crafts 
grows apace. Since there is no 
hard and fast line dividing artist and 
collector, and the possession of the 
constructive temperament does not 
postulate the absence of the acquisi- 
tive, hence books for both. 
The honourable craft of the jeweller, 
goldsmith, and silversmith has peren- 
nial attractions, and the books on the 
subject reflect that charm. 
The masterly treatises which, one 
by one, are being added to the Con- 
noisseur's Library represent the best 
craftsmanship and the ablest writing 
in each case. 
Th
 latest volume is J ewellery by 
H. Clifford Smith, and its nearest elder 
relatives in the series are European 
Enamels by Mr. H. H. Cunynghame, 
and Goldsmiths' and Silversmiths' 
work by that most skilled of modern 
craftsmen, Nelson Dawson. 
It is not enough to say that the book 
is the best on the subject, as this im- 
plies a comparison the value of which 
depends on other books. It is 
perhaps best to say at once that it is a 
book as well done as is at all possible 
and is not likely to be challenged by 
any competitor. 
The book, like all in the series, is 
sumptuous, but the careful selection 
and the great interest of the specimen 
reproduced, and the excellence of the 


plates, can be best judged from the 
accompanying plate which is typical of 
the rest. 
Figures 1 and 2 are Spanish Pen- 
dants of the late 14th Century from 
the Saragossa treasure. Figures 3 and 
4 are the famous Drake jewels pre- 
sented to Sir Francis Drake by Queen 
Elizabeth. in the possession of Drake's 
descendent, Sir F. Fuller-Eliott Drake, 
at Nutwell Court, Devon. Figure 4 
is an enamelled gold pendant contain- 
ing a miniature of Elizabeth by Hi1lian. 
In the fine portrait of Drake, by 
Zucchero, which hangs in N utwell 
Court, the bold seaman is represented 
wearing the jewel suspended from the 
neck by a red and gold cord. Fig 5 is 
the not less famous Armada jewel for 
which Mr. Pierpont Morgan paid 
[5,250 at Christies, in July, 1902, and 
which it is believed was presented by 
Queen Elizabeth to Sir Francis Wal- 
singham. 
A quite different book in its point of 
view and treatment of the subject is 
The Gem Cutter's Art, by Leopold 
Claremont. This is a book written by 
a practical gem author and is intended 
primarily for all interested in the trade 
and craft. It is in fact an outline of 
the industry and craft of gem cutting, 
and a valuable feature of the book is 
its descriptions of the occurrence and 
shapes of precious stones before being 
cut. 
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of each piece quoted are given under- 
Date of sale, make, date of manufac- 
ture. weight. rate per ounce, and 
price. 
The Art and Crafts books of Mr. 
Foulis deal with the productions of a 
country as a whole, and so have an 
organic completeness which books 
touching one craft only cannot have. 
The Arts and Crafts of Old Japan 
is a delightful quarto, tastefully pro- 
duced and with masterly treatment of 
a subject which demands the nicest 
sense of proportions and relative ap- 
preciation. The chapter on metal 
work is clearly written 
and finely illustrated. 
All Mr. Foulis's books 
are produced at a low 
figure, and as the Arts 
and Crafts of Older Spain 
is in three volumes it is 
(15s.) three times the 
price of the Japan book. 
As practically the only 
book on the subject, and 
written by the greatest 
authority on Spain, it has 
an acknowledged place. 
A beautiful illustration 
from it is reproduced. 
Fig. 1. 
To those interested in 
Plate that was made in 
Sheffield 100 to 150 years 
ago the Sheffield plate of 
Mr. Bertie Wyllie will be 
a useful book. A most 
carefully drawn-up list 
of makers' marks is given, 
and excellent reproduc- 
tions of fine pieces of plate, 
one of which is repro- 
duced in fig. 2. Clear 
instructions as to the 
methods of detecting 
fakes are also given. 
A interesting book, 
though it deals but 
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The Artistic Crafts series, published 
by Mr. John Hogg, has received a 
well-deserved welcome. The volume 
on Silverwork and Jewellery, by Mr. 
H. Wilson, is an excellent text book. 
and the writing has some of the quaint 
directness of mediæval treatises. 
A few recent books on Silversmiths' 
work may be added. 
The values of Old English Silver and 
Sheffield Plate, from the XV. to the 
XIX. Century, by J. W. Caldicott, 
edited by J. Starkie Gardner, F.S.A., 
has taken its place as a standard work. 
It has fine collotype plates and data 
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BOOKS FOR COLLECTORS 


slightly with our subject, is Essays 
on Glass, China, Silver, etc., in con- 
nection with the Willet-Holthuysen 
Museum collection, Amsterdam, by 
Frans Coenen, the Conservator of the 
Museum, and published by Mr, T, 
Werner Laurie. 
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Among the announcements of 
Messrs. Bell for the coming season are 
Arts and Crafts of the Middle Ages, by 
Julia de Wolf Addison, and an authori- 
tative work on Sheffield plate by 
Henry Newton Veitch, 
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Scotch and Irish 


Books and Travel 


Bv 
w. L. MUGLISTON. 


I N writing about Scotland there 
comes to mind that striking pas- 
sage in Macaulay's History - 
"It is not easy for a modern Eng- 
"lishman, who can pass in a day 
"from his club in St. James's Street 
"to his shooting box among the 
"Grampians, and who finds in his 
"shooting box all the comforts and 
"luxuries of his club, to believe that, 
"in the time of his great grand- 
"fathers. St. James's Street had as 
"little connection with the Gram- 
"pians as with the Andes." 
It is less easy to believe now than 
when Macaulay wrote it, for da
 is 
twice too long a time and the Midland 
through train from St. Pancras to 
Glasgow gives the club luxuries even en 
route. 
Who is responsible for the change? 
Why, engineers and railways, road 
makers, bridge builders, hotel keepers. 
Thomas Cook and Son, and general 
civilization, all obeying the demand 
resulting from travellers' tales, story 
and picture books. 
Scotland is an ideal place for a holi- 
day, always provided that the weather 
is satisfactory. 
Those who have encountered storms 
on the lochs and on the coaches know, 
only too well, the discomforts which 
rain brings, but the traveller whose 
wanderlust is limited by the four walls 
of his room. can see Scotland in books 


like the "Galloway..l of Mr. Sloan 
without even need of an umbrella. 
If he will adventure forth -even then 
he will do well to know something of 
what he may expect, and Scotland's 
publishers will see that there is no lack 
of books. 
Where is Galloway? Mr. Sloan 
speaks of its charms as hypnotic and 
irresistible, and the pictures of Mr. 
Faed, charged with subdued light and 
soft blue haze, bear out the description. 
"From the south," says Mr. Sloan, 
"Galloway may be approached by any 
of the railways crossing the western 
borders of Scotland, and specifically 
by the Midland line, which is connected 
at Carlisle with the system of the 
Glasgow and South Western Company. 
At the junction of Dumfries a separate 
railway line breaks off into the west, 
traversing the two conterminous and 
parallel counties of Kircudbright and 
Wigtown. To the country lying be- 
tween the mountains and the sea in 
those twin counties, known as the 
" Stewartry" and the " Shire," the 
name of "Gallovidia" as given by 
Timothy Pont, and of "Galloway" as 
good enough for the inhabitants, and 
the rest of the world geographically 
appertains.' , 


Mr. Foulis, the publisher of books 
both beautiful and cheap, has a capital 
little book with coloured plates on the 
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.. Auld Ayrshire of Robert Burns"
 and 
another on the" Footsteps of Scott.,,:1 
The Burns book is written by J. F. 
Henderson, Henley's co-editor in the 
Centenary Burns, and is not only:a 
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fine piece of descriptive writing but 
has many passages of valuable criti- 
cism. 
W. S. Crockett. who has written 
of Scott's country, of Ashestiel and 
Abbotsford - fair Melrose and Dry- 
burgh, has a sympathetic artist partner 
in Tom Scott, R.S.A. 
These books like the beautiful 'Clyde' 
book of Messrs. Black, are nothing 
less than a temptation to travel. 
But for full enjoyment the voyager 
must not hamper his mind with 
guide book statistics and try to exploit 
every place, mastering every legend. 
The end of this will be weariness of 


L. 


the flesh and mystification. 
If he wishes to read or travel with a 
definite purpose 'The Castles and 
Keeps of Scotland.'
 by Frank Roy 
Fraprie, can be heartily recommended. 
It is-in 
the author's 
words - .. a 
description 
of sundry 
fort resses, 
towers, peels 
and other 
houses of 
strength 
built by the 
princes and 
barons of old 
tIme on the 
highlands, 
islands, in- 
lands, and 
borders of 
the ancient 
and godfear- 
ing Kingdom 
of Scotland. 
It is an ad- 
mirable book 
with well 
chosen and 
striking illus- 
trations In 
colour and 
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monotint. 
Ireland is a coming tourist centre 
as is evidenced by the activity of the 
railway companies. 


Are Italy's fields more green. 
Do they teem with a richer stor
. 
Than the bright green breast of the is1e of the west 
And its wild luxuriant shore? 
Ah! No! No! No! II. F. Jlur{'(lI'/I'I/. 


A well-known writer in the north 
says: 
.. The Irish ferry is becoming in- 
.. creasingly important every year, 
.. although there was a time when 
"travel in Ireland, so far as the 
.. general tourist was concerned, was 
.. an unknown thing. Now however. 
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"it is gradu'llly assuming a popularity district is Glenariff (accent on the last 
"only second to Scotland." syllable) a lovely Antrim glen. 
Through luxurious corridor trains The Angler, the Geologist, the An- 
with first and third class carriages, tiquary, and the every-day Tourist 
breakfast, luncheon, and dining cars, will all find here the land of hearts 
run to Heysham, the new English content and leave it only with the de- 
port, in direct connection with and sire to return. 
alongside the steamers, and passengers go from 
the carriages to the boats by covered ways. 
Then as pleasant a sail as may be enjoyed 
among these British Isles, and in four and a 
half hours and the voyager is in Ould Ireland. 
Space only permits mention of the North 
of Ireland which is an ideal holiday ground. 
The air is soft and pure and the Atlantic 
breezes health-giving. The traveller, who 
has landed at Belfast from Heysham. will do 
well to go to 
Portrush, a 
charmi ng 
sea-side re- 
sort with a 
first-rate 
hotel. The 
celebra t ed 
Giant's 
Causeway is 
eight miles 
away and 
reached by 
an electric 
railway. 
The whole 
Antrim coast 
to Larne a 
car ride of 54 
mil e s - is TilE <H\...r'H OIl""X "'" l'\\"HF.\\"Y 
delightfully interesting, 
From Cushendall to Larne, for 25 
miles, the road skirts the sea and there 
is not an uninteresting mile in the 
whole length. 
One of the chief attractions of the 
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MISCELLANIES. FOURTH SERIES. 


I F politics are history in the making, the per- 
fect historian should certainly have had 
experience as a man of affairs. Practical know- 
ledge of how laws are made and administered, 
how men must be dealt with, interests conciliated, 
the efficient balance of argument in favour of a 
given policy maintained steadily in view when 
powerful objections are raised this keeps the 
student from bookishly ignoring the vital 
realities of politics and wise statesmanship. 
Lord Morley if we are to resign the familiar 
name which still meets us on the title page of the 
book is himself an example of this truth, and we 
may say of him as historian and critic what he 
says of John Stuart Mill, that to this knowledge 
of vital realities he adds also a striking freedom 
from the partisanship of passions evoked by :he 
political fight. He can, it is true, be severe on 
Lecky's views upon the Irish question, thrown 
off in the heat of an agitated moment: he can 
transfix the occasional faults of omission or 
commission in the Comtist Calendar of great 
names; but he is no less just; he sets forth the 
philosophic grounds on which he finds Lecky 
inconsiderate, and expands in appreciation of 
Comte's main idea and choice of many fine 
examples. 
Philosophic statesmanship and clear vision 
are the constant marks of his criticism, and 
throughout the essays which go to make up this 
volume. the reader feels the same strong, sane 
spirit, fervent yet self-restrained, which strikes 
the keynote forcibly in the opening essay on 
Machiavelli. Why should the names of the 
Politician himself, of the Society of Jesus, of the 
political economists, have become bywords in the 
Studies which they earnestly endeavoured to 
place on a sound basis to serve practical ends? 
They perfected their sciences, but in their appli- 
cation, diverted them from ethics. " Mankind, 
and well they know it, are far too profoundly 
concerned in right and wrong, in mercy and 
cruelty, in justice and oppression, to favour a 
teacher who, even for a scientific purpose of his 
own, forgets the awful difference. Common- 
place, after all, is exactly what contains the 
truths that are indispensible." In making his 
abstract idea of a Prince, Machiavelli put aside 
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the very bread and wine of life: 'the living forces 
by which societies subsist and governments are 
strong,' and the arms he invoked were other than 
the potent arms of moral force. As a practical 
application of historical criticism in politics, 
there are few who will not welcome Lord 
Morley's earnest protest against modern recru- 
descences of Machiavelli's methods both on the 
Continent and for some time in England: that 
exaltation of 'reasonil of State' which justify 
the means by the end, which have always been a 
plea for impeding and resisting the slowly won 
improvements in the character of nations, and 
which, in their perfection, set out by 'discarding 
the presuppositions of Christianity.' 
This inner principle recurs like a golden 
thread in the remarks on history and its inter- 
pretation; it gives fresh life to the discussion of 
such extremes as Socialism and Byzantism: it 
is summed up in the words" Under every poli- 
tical or social question lies the moral question." 
And looking at the character of our own institu- 
tions of government, it is encouraging to know 
that moral elements have come forward into 
greater consideration, they have not fallen into 
less." 
The whole book carries the reader into an in- 
vigorating atmosphere. In effect, there is some- 
thing of the prophetic vision in the interpretations 
of history set before us in these discerning pages: 
prophetic not after the fashion of the authors of 
philosophical or scientific Utopias, but with the 
clear disengaging of vital principles from the 
welter of historic facts. We have here no 
scheme of change elaborately deduced from the 
progress of mechanical inven tion or social reor- 
ganisation ; but we feel each judgment illumin- 
ated by the ideals of social and national relation- 
ships which must be realised in practice if 
spiritual and moral progress is to be achieved. 
Yet there is nothing of excessive abstraction or 
impersonality. If the style has all the disciplined 
power of self restraint, it speaks in terms of a 
personality which has lived the message it would 
give. It is a personality which flashes out from 
time to time with dry humour, as when we are 
told of a certain work that .. the contents of an 
industrious man's notebooks are tumbled head- 
long down, like coals into the hold of a Tyne 
collier," or that the book gives opportunity for 
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collecting a }",..t"o .icc"s of platitudes. But if 
we were to adopt Montaigne's habit, when he 
finished a book, of writing in it the general idea 
he had formed of the author as he read it, we 
should record the unfailing sense of sincerity, of 
sanity, of l'esolution, reflected to us from the 
guiding light of the writer's mind, which gives 
to these studies in history and politics their 
special force and persuasiveness. 
LEONARD HUXLEY. 
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A CENTURY OF EDUCATION. 


I N his .. Century of Education," Mr. Binns 
has given us a careful, concise, and, on the 
whole, an adequate and discriminating account 
of a crusade which commenced with that enthu- 
siast of "vulnerable temper," Joseph Lancaster, 
which, under royal and whiggish patronage 
blossomed into the" British and Foreign School 
Sociey," and which to-day, grown beyond belief, 
has committed the State, national and muni- 
cipal, to an annual expenditure, ever rising, of a 
score of millions of money. The Society, 
strongly though not exclusively influenced by 
the Quakers, was founded in 1808, just a hundred 
years ago, and it is propel' that on this centenary 
we should receive an authoritative record of its 
activities. In passing, we may thank Mr. Binns 
for the illustrations. On Lancaster's large- 
featured and well-fleshed face are writ large the 
ben
volence, the vanity, and the impulsiveness 
of a man who ran into debt for the public good 
and, to the scandal of his precise friends, was on 
that account arrested. There is too, in photo- 
gravure, a portrait of Lord John Russell by G. 
F. Watts, hitherto unpublished. For this fine 
reproduction we may express Our gratitude. 
A narrative like this, crammed as it is with 
unadorned facts, should be approached with a 
due sense of perspective. Neither Mr. Binns 
nor his eminent fellow contributors have at- 
tempted to give even a glimpse of that compre- 
hensive effort towards child redemption which 
in its varied manifestations has been perhaps the 
most wholesome fruit of modern if the word 
be permitted altruism. In these pages we 
have a vision indeed, but its outlines are 
restricted, definite, and narrow in scope. We 
say this not in criticism; we merely state 
the inevitable limitations of a valuable piece 
of history. A hundred years ago, there were 
the children, millions of them, ignorant, 
industrially and socially oppressed, sinking 
by environment, generation after generation, 


into morose discontent and vice. It was an 
urgent situation which demanded, in Mr. Sidney 
Webb's phrase, wholesale treatment. Until the 
close of the period under review, .. Education .. 
was measured crudely by quantity; "results" 
were tabulated and payment, whether by rates, 
grants or subscription, was made accordingly. 
In those huge classrooms, the teacher, often 
immature and always regarded frankly as a 
salaried servant, had little time or inclination to 
study the finer problems of character which, in 
different aspects, appealed to Fræbel, Dr. 
Arnold, and Thring. The children were to earn 
grants by reading, writing and arithmetic, not 
by admiration, hope and love. It was bound 
to be thus, despite the attempt on the one hand, 
to teach the Bible, and on the other hand, to 
teach denominational formularies. The desper- 
ate struggle between the Church and the State 
for control of the schools added to the peril by 
diverting attention from the real nature of the 
child, its physical and moral needs, its infinitely 
complex and awful capacities. 


The battle between ecclesiastical and civil 
authority can only end one way. It is obvious 
that the guardianship of child life must be 
vested, if at all, in society as a whole. This 
book closes with a note of optimism. Dr. 
Macnamara is confident that we shall see this 
year "a settlement" of the religious contro- 
versy. Mr. Sidney Webb hazards the startling 
view that the scholarship system as developed 
under municipal inspiration has set England 
and Wales at least on a level with Germany and 
the United States in the matter of secondary 
education. Professor Foster Watson writes 
eagerly about the gradually improving status of 
the teacher, and Mr. Graham Wallas, in a 
masterly conclusion, while admitting the deso- 
lating grip of clericalism over certain areas, dis- 
cusses education, not as a system merely, but 
as a cause. This courage is of the kind that 
justifies itself. The trick of deciphering the 
alphabet has doubtless for the moment betrayed 
vast multitudes to a cheap and vicious preSS. 
The nation is still reeling with the new wine of 
ill-regulated knowledge. But the children's Bill 
of this year is one of many symptoms that the 
eftort to save child life is to-day at least as bold 
and deep as it was in its earlier stages. Indeed, 
we question whether the future has ever been 
in this respect more bright. 
P. WHITWELL WILSON. 


.\ (.'('lIt1l1"\- of 1:,lm'alion. h('inf.{ th.> l't.'lItl'lIar.\ History of 
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ßrnlIl Binns. uutllOr of ., .Ahlahl\m Lillcolll:' f.tl'.. f.te.. ,\Ïth 
AI;Pf'llIlif.(..... lIy T. J. Macnamara. }1.1 1 .. S'ydn('y "'(.hh. I"L.n.. 
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T o explain one nation to another is a modern 
Labour of Hercules. .. France in the 
Twentieth Century," however, is a time- 
ous work entirely French, encyclopædic, and 
exact, and just as entirely English in quiet 
humour and restraint, and judicial fairness. 
In seventeen chapters Mr. George treats on - 
among other subjects - the Constitution, Church 
and State, Trade, the Birthrate, Education, 
Marriage, Morality, and always with clearness 
and interest. 
The spirit of ambitious democracy is sum- 
marised in the well-known saying .. It is the 
dream of every Frenchman to be his neighbour's 
president." 
The uprisings of the nation against autocracy 
-the Church, and lately militarism, are all 
defended as obedience to the instinct of self- 
preservation in a truly pacific race. 
.. Cet animal est très mechant 
Quand on l'attaQue il se défend: 
There is no attempt at suppression or mysti- 
fication even in the chapters where Mrs. Grundy 
has to be considered. 
The chapter on Education is extremely valu- 
able as showing the superiority of the French 
primary teaching, and the wisdom of a nation 
that is consistently working for solidarity, 
in demolishing class distinctions between its 
primary and secondary education. 
The home life of France is as perhaps never 
before made clear to the home-worshipping 
Englishman and the importance of woman, her 
influence and sway summed up in the phrase of 
M. de Wieczeliski, who when charged with talk- 
ing too much about women answered: II n'y a 
rien de plus important que les dames! 
J. WILLEMS. 


I.-to'ranee in th(' Tv.euIÎt...th ("('lIfury, b). \\. L. George- 
.Alstoll UiH'rs. 6s. nct. 


GEORGE BAXTER (COLOUR PRINTER). 
HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
A MANUAL FOR COLLECTORS. 
M R. LEWIS deserves the thanks of all old 
collectors, for his painstaking work and 
especially for his complete catalogue. What it 
lacks in due appreciation of George Baxter's 
life work it certainly makes up for by going into 
the minutest details of his works. In a book of the 
character written by Mr. Lewis it is only natural 
that there should be a certain number of matters 
that are still open to question and doubt; that 
an inaccuracy should creep in occasionally; but 
the greatest fault from the catalogue point of 
view of Mr. Lewis's work is the fact that he has 
attempted to establish a series of prices for 
Baxter's works that is utterly untenable. The 


inaccuracies in other respects may easily be 
accounted for. For instance, Mr. Lewis is 
doubtful in regard to the existence of the print 
of .. Queen Victoria with the Two Ladies in 
Waiting." There is no question that this print 
is in existence, as I myself hold a copy in sepia, 
and a print of the same plate in colours was 
done and is in existence to my knowledge to-day. 
Mr. Lewis doubts the existence of forged 
Baxter prints. I have seen three subjects; one 
the" Holy Family," which was nothing but a 
German lithograph printed at Nuremburg, and 
put upon music, bearing Baxter's name, and two 
copies of which I saw recently at a London Sale 
Room; and the other subject a pair of large 
prints, very highly varnished, printed in 
America. I have also seen the .. Galway Peas- 
ants" on a Baxter stamped mount. These 
minor inaccuracies, however, do not detract 
from the immense amount of detail which Mr. 
Lewis has so well succeeded in collecting. 
The greatest fault that attaches to Mr. Lewis' 
work is the attempt to create a standard of 
prices. This, in my opinion, is the great defect 
of his work. For instance he quotes .. The 
Coronation" and .. Opening of Parliament" at 
1;35 each. An av
rage copy can be secured at 
1;25 to [,30 the pair. But a fine unvarnished 
copy of either subject would no doubt fetch 1;50 
or 1;60. His sepia prices are too high for the 
present. The" View near I1kley" on mount is 
quoted at 1;3 3s., yet during the last week a 
dealer and collector have both quoted me this 
same view at 1;1. .. Bolton Abbey" he quotes 
at 15s. .. Richmond Bridge "at 1;1, both double 
to-day's price. The" Parting Look" (with Man 
and Box) he quotes at 1;5 5s. One dealer at 
Hastings offered the same print to me at 1;3 10s. 
.. The Reconciliation" and .. Lake Lucerne" 
each at 3 guineas should be halved. " The 
Lovers' Letter Box ,. is quoted at 1;3 lOs, 
I think everyone who knows this will admit 
that the price is too high. His" Launch 
of the Trafalgar," which is one of the scarcest, 
is certainly quoted at a ridiculous price 
as compared with some of his others. .. The 
Welsh Harper" is quoted at fifty per cent. of 
what it would fetch from any collector who 
has not got it; while such prints as "Crucis 
Abbey," .. Tintern Abbey," .. The Rock-Quarry 
on the Wye" are all quoted at far too high a 
price. This is also the case in his No. 278 .. Her 
Majesty, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and Family 
leaving Kingston Harbour," which is quoted at 
1;2 10s., but every collector knows that there is 
no difficulty in obtaining this at 1;1 IOs. 
It is to be feared that the attempt to create 
high prices will prevent people from collecting 
and gives the dealers an opportunity of boosting 
prices without any rhyme or reason. It gives a 
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wrong impression of the value .;)f Baxter's 
work at the present time, and is utterly mis- 
leading as to the value of his work in the future. 
It is unfortunate that Mr. Lewis has not given 
us a comparison of Baxter's work with that of 
other engravers. 
We rave over pl'ints of Bartolozzi, J. R. 
Smith, Ward and others; we consider "Wheat- 
ley's London Cries" to be the acme of colour 
printing, yet not one of these engravers ever 
approached in any way the magnificent details 
of Baxter's work. 
Aside from the fact of Baxter's magnificent 
work as an engraver, I think Mr. Lewis has 
compared his work too frequently to those who 
made an attempt at colour printing, but not in 
oil colours. Mr. Lewis falIs into the idea that 
Baxter attempted to follow different Chiaro 
printers. He did not. His was entirely a new 
idea he printed in oils and his patents were 
certainly granted on this new idea as well as 
othel's. Chiaro printing was not an oil ink 
process. To-day no printer and I have asked 
a number of prominent colour printers in 
England and America, and have spent hours 
talking this matter over with colour printers 
who have even tested his plates and blocks can 
find out how Baxter got his perfect registration, 
his beautiful tints, and deep tones, and how he 
worked his foundation plate with such absolute 
perfection. Le Blond had Baxter's plate: he 
had seen Baxter at work: he was a licensee and 
intimately acquainted with Baxter's method and 
yet utterly failed in his attempt to come up to 
Baxter's perfect work. 
The late Mr. All. Cooke of Leeds, who devoted 
years of study to colour printing and was colour 
printer to H.M. the late Queen Victoria, pointed 
out another fallacy which Mr. Lewis has also 
committed, viz., that of some issues of Baxter's 
works upwards of 300,000 of one sl.bject were 
printed. Mr. Cooke pointed out that as every 
colour had to be printed alone and as the 
.. Queen on Balcony" was printed from 13 blocks, 
for it to have reached 300,000 of an issue would 
mean that 3,900,000 impressions would have had 
to be made on this one subject alone, and as 
there is no doubt they were alI printed on a 
hand press, it wilI readily be seen that this was 
an impossible task. 
I, personally, have always felt that these 
matters should be cleared up, as Baxtel"s work 
is of such volume as to make it almost impossible 
to adequateiy value his genius. J believe that 
Mr. Lewis should be encouraged to continue his 
researches on George Baxter, who was beyond 
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any question the greatest engraver England has 
ever known. 


WALTER GERSON. 
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A MIRROR FOR GENTLEFOLKS. 


THE ideals of the Duke of Plaza Toro have 
hardly been reached as yet, but some of the 
ennoblements of the past few years are bringing 
us perilously near them. Dukes are not yet 
quite three a penny, but we have some very 
cheap barons. There is still left one title which 
like the" honest man" of Burns is confessedly 
above the power of King or ministers. "I'll 
mak' him a I",,.,,,,el gin ye like luckie, but the 
de'il himsel' couldna' mak' him a gentleman" 
said James I. to one who asked a favour for her 
son; and since then many have liked. 
.. The Ideal of a Gentleman" is a book that 
must have given Dr. Smythe-Palmer much 
pleasure in its compilation it makes excellent 
reading. 
The selected passages have been chosen most 
critically and each one has distinctive merit. 
Here and there through the book passages are 
repeated, which is pehaps unavoidable as the 
selections are arranged under headings which of 
necessity overlap more or less. 
Dr. Palmer speaks in his preface, of having 
had the book in hand for twenty years, but even 
given that length of time there is reason for 
some wondering at the extensive reading 
necessary to so comprehensive a selection. To 
quote is almost impossible, for the whole book 
teems with epigrams. This shall suffice: 
" A Somersetshire Baronet had gone in lodgings 
in a neighbouring town, which were deemed 
far too small and unpretentious by his friends 
and tenants at home. . Ah my dear,' said an 
old woman in the village, winding up the 
debate, . true gentlefolks never suspect them- 
selves.' .. 
Which is the sum of the whole matter. 
KENNETH MURCHISON. 


.. The Idl'al (',f 8. f,eutll'mall," h.\" A. SlIIythc-}Jahncr. 
1I0:lIk_lj(e, Ô 


Memorial Rings. 
N OT the least service that Mr. F. A. Crisp 
has done to his day and generation is 
his provision of a standard whereby to judge 
the printed page and book 
The productions of the Grove Park Press are 
I",,.. ctlllCOllr. and only admirable. 
The last volume is a catalogue of Mr. Crisp's 
fine collection of memorial rings -in all a 
thousand and twenty-five. 
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The earliest is dated 1653, and the compre- 
hensive character of the collection permits 
veracious and valuable generalizations as to 
style and fashion. 
Two only of the rings are of silver, those of 
King George I. and his subject John Gay the 
poet. 
Among the most interesting are the rings 
commemorating the execution of Lord Lovat 
and the deaths of Nelson and the Princess 
Amelia. 
If the collection of these pathetic attempts to 
baulk the inquity of oblivion has given Mr. 
Crisp pleasure he has multiplied it a hundred 
fold in this superbly-produced volume. 


1. -:\lemorial H.ill
rs. In the po
-;eSSlOn of FICdl!rid,;: 
Arthur" Crisp. Prit"ll.tely printed. 19Od. 


Thomas Linacre. 
T HE Reguis Professor of Medicine at Oxford 
in this deeply interesting and erudite 
discourse fully waranted and returned the honour 
conferred on him by Cambridge. 
The subject was an inspiring one, All the 
noblest traditions of the science and profession 
of medicine seem enshined in Linacre's memory. 
Dr. Johnson in a striking passage draws a 
parallel between the lives of Linacre and 
Hermolaus Barbarus. From the association of 
the two men came probably the transcripts and 
translations of Galen, which so greatly affected 
Renaissance medical theory. But Linacre not 
only knew Barbarus. He was a student of 
Poliziano and shared the instruction given to 
the two young princes of the Medici, Piero and 
Giovanni. He also studied under Chalcondyles, 
probably fraternised with Michæl Angelo, 
Marsilio Ficino and Pi co della Mirandola. 
And Aldus, the great Venetian printer. whose 
very name is a talisman, yet to the Bibliophile 
became "'III ,,,"i of Linacre, who edited and 
corrected for the famous press. That noble 
work the edilio l'rÙI<'el'.< of Aristotle contains an 
allusion to Linacre in this connection. 
Then came Linacre's association with that 
group of noble Englishmen the red letter saints, 
of the English scholar, Colet Grocyn, Latimer, 
his student More, and the erratic and brilliant 
Dutchman Erasmus. His full life as tutor to 
Prince Arthur, as Court Physician to Henry 
VIII., as humanist, grammarian, was ended as a 
divine, but harder at work than ever in Brown- 
ing's verSe: 
So with the throttling hands of Death at strife 
Ground he at Grammar. 
The reproductions of authentic portraits, title 
pages and texts give just the touch to recom- 
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mend warmly this eloquent tribute to the book- 
lover. 


A Short History of the English Bar. 
T HIS very bright little sketch gives, in what 
may be called a popular style, an account 
of the rise of the Bar, the Inns of Court, and in- 
cidentally considerable biographical reference to 
famous members of the profession. 
The .101 11/,,/ of the book hardly recommends it 
and there are some slipshod passages here and 
there in the pages e.g. on page 115 .. he (or she) 
might do worse than try their hand on a 
memoir" 


Despite this the book is full of good things and 
much recondite knowledge is shewn. The early 
emoluments of barristers give one furiously to 
think to-day. 
In the days of good Queen Bess" ten shillings 
was considered a very usual fee." An old joke 
of the day said a barrister was like Balaam's ass 
because he only spoke when he saw the angel. 
The ruling spirit, strong in its heredity, is, 
even to-day, said to exist. 
When a corps of volunteers was formed during 
the French Revolution a wag declared .. that 
when the word" charge" was given every mem- 
ber of the corps produced a note-book and 
forthwith wrote down six and eightpence." 
The steps by which Roman Catholics have 
been admitted to the bar form a sort of submotif 
throughout the book, and a reference is also 
made to the admission of Jews in the persons of 
Sir Francis Goldsmid in 1833 and Sir George 
Jessel in 1847 at Lincoln's Inn. 
THE BIBLIOPHILE. 
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BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA. Two new 
values of the current series have appeared here, 
we believe the 3 1 - is primarily intended for the 
payment of hut tax duty, but in common with 
all other values up to II at any rate, is use able 
for postal purposes. 
The stamps are similar in design to the rest 
of the series and are finely engraved on steel by 
Waterlow & Sons and printed on unwatermarked 
paper as usual, and perforated from 14 to 15 
irregularly, 3d. dull lilac rose, 3/- bright violet, 
both no watermark, and perforated 14 to 15. 
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BRUNEI. Owing to the new postal union 
regulations requiring that all stamps of 
d., Id. 
and 2
d. denominations or their equivalent shall 
be of a uniform colour, respectively green, red 


or blue; certain of the stamps in this little 
dependency have been altered. 
The 1 cent (nearest a i\'d). is now all green 
instead of green with a black centre, t'1e 3 cents 
(ld.\ is now all red instead of chocolate and 
black, and the 5 cents is orange and black 


ir.stead of blue 
an 8 cent (2
d.) 
appeared. 
The stamps 
multiple crown 
14. 


and black which foreshadows, 
all in blue, but it has not yet 


are all printed in ordinary 
and C.A. paper and perforated 


CEYLON. As foreshadowed in our last 
article another value has 
appeared with the value 
expressed in numerals, 
namely, the six cents- 
as this is the single rate 
on home letters it should 
soon be common enough. 
It is printed on the usual 
multiple watermark un- 
surfaced paper and call for no remark except that 
the numerals are even more prominent than in 
the recently chronicled five cents. 
6 cents, carmine rose, watermark multiple 
crown and C.A., perforated 14. 
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J A V A. The Dutch Government have just 
made a new departure. Hitherto one series of 
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stamps has done duty for all their Eastern 
dependencies, but now it would seem, we are to 
expect a separate series for each possession. 
Java as the most im?ortant takes the lead and 
for the time being all the current stamps for 
Dutch Indies will appear with the overprint in 
black Roman type, as shown on the above illus- 
trations, the values that have so far reached this 
side are :t cent v,olet, 1 cent sage green, 2 cents 
yellow brown, 2} cents green, 3 cents orange, 
and 5 cents lake, of the same type as half cent 
illustrated, 10 cents slate, 12! cents bright blue, 
15 cents brown, 20 cents sage green, 25 cents 
violet, 30 cents orange brown, and 50 cents 
brown lake of the same design as illustrated, and 
the 1 gulden violet of the large type gulden 
series - all the cent values are perforated 12;t 
and the 1 gulden value, 11. 


QUEENSLAND. Another value has now 
appeared on the special 
Queensland variety ofthe 
Commonwealth crown 
and A. paper, viz., the 
6d. stamp, it is printed in 
a poor washy green and 
is no improvement on its 
predecessor. 
6d., pale green, water- 
mark crown and A, per- 
forated 12. 


PAPUA. Two more of the permanent 
have now ap- 
peared, they are 
similar in de- 
sign to others 
of the s e I' i e s 
and are printed 
in colour with 
black centres, 
an arrangemen t 
which will pro- 
bably be soon 
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altered, so far as 
the penny is con- 
cerned; they are 
printed on Aus- 
tralian Crown and 
A paper, some 
with one, others 
with two water- 
marks to a stamp, 
and are perfor- 
ated H. 
Id. l-ed and black, 6d. deep myrtle green and 
black, watermark, Crown and A perforated 11. 
SOUDAN. Another value ofthe camel series 
has been issued on 
the multiple Cres- 
cent and star 
watermark paper, 
in other respects, 
the same as pre- 
viously. We won- 
der how many 
collectors have 
noticed the fa c t 
that the mail bags 
on the camel's back 
are labelled respectively Khartoum and Berber. 
2 piastres, bright ultramarine, centre greenish 
black, watermarked multiple crescent and star, 
perforations as usual 14. 
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PARAGUA Y. - Yet another colour change in 
this "chameleon" 
issue from the 1904 
.....
 plates our correspon- 
dent has just sent us 
the 10 centavos stamp 
in bright blue; why the 
necessity for these 
frequent changes, we 
fail to see, unless it is 
that large quantities 
are worked off for the 
benefit of collectors. 
10 centavos, bright blue, perforated H:t. 
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S UMMER is the winter of our discontent in 
the publishing world and the announce- 
ments of forthcoming books are as welcome as 
flowers that bloom in the spring. 
Messrs. Longmans announce a long list of 
biographies both of people who have been much 
and long in the public eye and of those whose 
more secluded lives have the alluring freshness 
of a hidden charm. 
An authoritative life of Henry Irving, written 
by Austin BreretC'n, will be welcomed by all 
who have read Mr. Brereton's earlier Irving 
book and his History of the Lyceum Theatre. 
Lives of Thomas George, Earl of Northbrook, 
by Bernard Mallet; Henry Stuart, Cardinal of 
York by Alice Shield; Thomas Ken and Izaac 
Walton, by that great fisherman, E. Marston; 
Sir George Mackenzie (Bluidy Mackenzie) by 
Andrew Lang, may be included in the list of 
notables, while" Memorials of the Sisters Wink- 
worth" by Margaret J. Shaen, "The Journal of 
Elizabeth Lady Holland \1770-1845\" and" Some 
papers of John Francis, 12th Lord Arundell of 
Wardour" may be relatively classed as discov- 
eries. 
"The Russian Conquest of the Caucasus," by 
J. F. Baddeley, will present a distinct and com- 
plete account of a subject which has at present 
to be hunted through half a dozen books, of which 
none are in English. 
Mr. Richard de Bary will add one more to the 
attempts to estimate the possibilities of America 
in his" The Land of Promise." Father Forbes- 
Leith's "Historical Letters and Memoirs of 
Scottish Catholics 1625-1793," and a carefully 
selected collection of historical and political 
essays by Mr. Lecky are quite the significant 
type of book to be expected from Messrs. 
Longmans. 


Messrs. Cassell's chief announcements include 
"The Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew," by W. J. 
Bean, a large and important work which will 
deal in an adequate manner with the historic 
gardens at Kew. Mr. Olivier, who has done the 
iIlustrations for the book, held a much admired 
exhibition of his pictures in the spring. Sir 
WiIliam Thiselton Dyer, the late Director, has 
written an introduction, and in addition to Mr. 
Olivier's pictures there will be 41 reproductions 
of photographs by Mr. J. E. WalIis. The fact 
that the book is written by the Assistant Cura- 
tor, gives it an official status which no other 
work on the subject can have. 


ANNOU NCEMENTS. 


PART L 


"The Century Shakespeare" is a well conceived 
new issue in 40 volumes, at 9d. net per volume 
in cloth, leather 1 6 net per volume. An im- 
portant feature of the Century Shakespeare will 
be an up-to-date and popular account of Shake- 
speare's Life and Work, by Dr. Furnivall and 
John Munro. Each play will have an intro- 
duction written by Dr. Furnivall, also notes 
and glossary. 
Characteristic publications will be .. London 
Town, Past and Present," to be published in 
26 fortnightly parts, price 7d. net each. 
The well-known Cassell's "History of Eng- 
land" is to be re-issued as the King's Edition, 
and will include much additional matter, as well 
as numerous new illustrations. It will be com- 
pleted in 86 weekly parts at 6d. net each. Part 1 
is to be published on October 24th. 
For "The Ghost Kings" Mr. Rider Haggard 
has again gone back to Africa for the setting of 
his story which, of course, will be a story full of 
incident, and sketched with the knowledge and 
accuracy for which Mr. Rider Haggard is famous. 
"Sir Richard Escombe" by Max Pemberton 
has already been published with great success in 
serial form in America. As the principal theme 
of his new novel Mr. Max Pemberton has 
selected the notorious society of St. Francis, in 
the reign of George II., and its strange doings 
at Medmenham Abbey. 


. 


From M. Foulis we expect beautiful books and 
Scotch books. Both are included in his autumn 
list. 
Dean Ramsay's very well known "Reminis- 
cences of Scottish Life and Character" is to be 
re-issued illustrated in colour by Mr. W. Kerr. 
An account of the originals of the characters 
of the Waverley Novels has been written by Mr. 
W. S. Crockett and will appear shoi'tly. " The 
Trout Waters of England" is addressed to all 
lovers of the gentle art. 
A new series of presentation books is to be 
issued, called "The Holyrood" books and Mr. 
Foulis intends that these shall be the most 
beautiful series he has yet issued. The dIfferent 
volumes will contain selections from Hazlett, 
Keats, Emerson, Fiona Macleod, and Montaigne. 


Melòsrs. George G. Harrap have made several 
attacks on the English market and notably in 
their "Told through the ages" series with 
marked success. Two new volumes are to be 
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PUBLISHERS' AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


added to this fine series, "Told by the North- 
men," saga stories, by E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, 
and "Stories from Don Quixote" by H, L. 
Havell, B.A. 
To the larger" Myths" series too, .. Myths of 
the Norsemen," by H. A. Guerber, is to be added. 
Messrs. Harrap are issuing a verse anthology 
for children which will be illustrated by Willy 
Pogany. Much of the verse is copyright and 
new. 


The Autumn list of Messrs. Routledge has 
some very attractive items. 
A hitherto unpublished work by Grace Aguilar 
-"Tales from British History" is to appear 
printed from MS. dated" Teignmouth, 1833." 
The stories are "Edmund the Exile and 
William Wallace," and" The Highland Chief, a 
tale of the civil war." 
" Chapman's Dramas" edited by Professor 
Parrott of Princetown University: and a trans- 
lation, by Leonard A. Magnus, of the first part 
of Dr. Friedländer's "Sittengeschichte Roms," 
which will appear as "Roman Life and Manners 
under the Early Empire," are two books which 
are really needed. 
A "Dickens Dictionary" by Mr. Alex J. 
Philip, the able librarian of the Gravesend 
Public Library, is a book that will certainly 
meet with immediate success as too, should the 
"Shakespeare Word Book" of Mr. John Foster, 
M.A. 
To be ranked with these is "Passing English 
of the Victorian Era" : a dictionary of slang and 
phrase of the day, forming a supplement to 
Farmer's Slilll[T lJictiOlwry, by J. Redding Ware. 


A new-old book of tremendous importance to 
small folk is announced by Messrs. Bell. Sir 
W. S. Gilbert has re-told the story of H.M.S. 
Pinafore and the pictures are by Alice B. 
Woodward. 
This is the first of Messrs. Bell's announce- 
ments, but that is in recognition of the impor- 
tance both of the writer of the book and the 
c1ientèle for which it is intended. 
An authoritative work on Sheffield plate by 
Mr. Henry Newton Veitch, and a descriptive 
account of the "Arts and Crafts of the Middle 
Ages" by Julia de Wolf Addison, both deal with 
subjects that up to the present have scarcely 
been adequately treated, and in view of recent 
developments in both countries, the .. Turkey 
and the Turks" and" In Viking-Land" of W. S. 
Munroe will be timely. 


A further volume of .. The Itinerary of John 
Leland" is promised, and of historical works, a 
"Life of William Pitt" by Dr. J. Holland Rose, 
"State and Family in Early Rome" by Chas. 
W. L. Launspach, "The Hanoverian Queens of 
England" by Miss Alice Greenwood, and a re- 
vised translation of Von Ranke's" History of 
the Latin and Teutonic Nations (1494-1514)." 


Mr. Henry Frowde has become joint publisher 
in the Early English Text Society, which will 
have ready in September .. The Promptorium 
Parvulorum": the first English-Latin Dictionary 
c. 1440 a.d., edited from the MS. in the Chapter 
Library at Winchester, with introduction, notes, 
and glossaries, by Mr. A. L. Mayhew. 
It is hoped that the new Oxford Edition of 
the Complete Works of Thackeray, arranged 
and edited by Professor George Saintsbury 17 
vols. in all will be all published by mid-Octo- 
ber: the second six volumes appearing in 
September. 
Stow's "Survey of London," reprinted from 
the text of 1603, with introduction and notes by 
Charles Lethbridge Kingsford, will be issued in 
September by the Oxford University Press. 
The work is in two volumes (nearly 950 pages in 
all), and a specially prepared map of London c. 
1600 is included. Mr. Kingsford's edition of 
"Chronicles of London" appeared a few years 
ago. 
The concluding portion Movement-Myz- of 
the sixth volume of the New English Dictionary 
(prepared by Dr. Bradley) completes the work 
from A to N. Sir J. A. H. Murray is busily 
engaged on Vol. VII., which has been published 
- from 0 as far as Premious, and volume VIII., 
by Dr. Craigie, which begins with Q, is in the 
hands of the public up to Ribaldously. 
Whether new books or reissues of favourite 
classics, the publications of Messrs. Seeley are 
beautifully produced. "The Confessions of St. 
Augustine," printed at the Ballantyne press, 
with illuminated pages, re-issues in The Stan- 
dard Library of the Lady Mary WortIy Montagu, 
of A. R. Ropes, and the Mrs. Thrale of L. B. 
Seeley, companion Johnson, Ruskin, and Dick- 
ens in the fine Elzevir Library. 
"The Childhood of Man," by Dr. Leo Fro- 
benius, translated by Dr. Keane, will be the 
important anthropological work of the season. 
" The Romance of Early British Life," by Prof. 
Scott, will tell for the average reader the human 
story of our islands to the coming of the Danes. 
WILSON BAILY. 
(1'" be c<mlilllletl. 
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By J. HERBERT SLATER. 


M ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON'S two 
sales, casually referred to last month, 
commenced on June 23rd and 30th respectively, 
each occupying two days and realising between 
them rather more than ,(1130. High prices 
were not obtained, though both Sales are useful 
as recording very fairly the position now occu- 
pied by a large number of books in general 
demand and often met with. Thus, Smithers's 
reprint of Burton's" Arabian Nights," 12 vols., 
1897, now stands at ,(5 (half morocco) and Mr. 
Lang's "Border Edition" of the Waverley 
Novels, 48 vols., on ordinary paper, 1892-4, at 
,(5 5s., original cloth. The 3 small8vo volumes 
of " The Sportsman's Magazine," 1823-24 real- 
ised ,(8, boards, uncut; the first edition of 
Apperley's "Life of Mytton," 1835, ,(10 10s., 
original cloth; the second edition of the same 
book, 1837, ,(5 5s., original cloth; " Real Life in 
London" in the original 14 parts with all the 
wrappers, ,(15; Thomas Little's" Confessions of 
an Oxonian," with 36 coloured plates, 1826, 8vo., 
,(11, calf extra; the first volume of Ben Jonson's 
Works, 1616, folio, ,(13 10s., contemporary calf; 
Keat's "Lamia," 1820, ,(29, original boards, 
uncut; "Analysis of a General Map of the 
Middle British Colonies," printed by Franklin 
at Philadelphia in 1755, ,(10 5s., wrappers; 
Pittman's "Present State of the European 
Settlements on the Mississippi," 1770, ,(10 IOs., 
calf; Wordsworth's "An Evening Walk" first 
edition of 1793, 4to, ,(13 10s., calf extra, and 
Onwhyn's "Illustrations to Pickwick," complete 
in the original eight parts, with the wrappers, 
1837, ,(6. 
Before dealing with several very important 
Sales which brought the season to a close, it is 
necessary to refer to that held by Messrs. 
Hodgson on July 8th and two following days. 
One of the features here was a complete set of 
Henley's "Tudor Translations" on Japanese 
vellum paper, only 18 copies being so prepared. 


These 40 vols., in their original covers of white 
boards, sold for ,(33. Carey's" Life in Paris," 
1822, also sold well at ,(12, morocco extra, 
and so did Daniell's "Voyage round Great 
Britain," 8 vols. in 4, 1814-25, the 308 coloured 
plates on thick paper, at ,(42, and Bacon's 
.. Advancement of Learning," on large paper, 
1605, at ,(19 10s., vellum. It is also worthy of 
note that the original water colour drawings by 
Richard Doyle for his .. Grand Historical and 
Allegorical Procession" published in 1842, sold 
for ,(35 10s. One of these drawings discloses 
" The Great Doctor JohnSC'n seated on a cow," 
the personage being appropriately altered in the 
printed version to Dr. Jenner, the discoverer of 
the Vaccination process. 
On July 13th, Messrs. Sotheby sold a number 
of books and MSS. of the greatest importance, 
the 150 lots on the catalogue realising the very 
handsome sum of ,(3,776. What was described, 
and correctly, as the finest coIlection of Sir 
Walter Scott's Letters ever offered for sale, sold 
for as much as ,(610, the description being .. 95 
autograph letters covering upwards of 353 
pages." In one of them the writer speaks of 
Lord Byro!l and" Childe Harold's Pilgrimage," 
then just published, and the literary interest 
attaching to this coIlection as a whole, almost, 
though not quite, brings it within the scope of 
an Article such as this. We leave the subject, 
therefore, in favour of books, properly so called, 
and many of these were not only valuable but 
extremely interesting. Smith's " Generall 
Histoire of Virginia" first edition, 1624, though 
wanting the slip of Errata and the Portrait of 
Matoaka, sold for ,(405, and presentation copies 
of" Purchas his Pilgrimage" 1617, and" Hak- 
luytus Posthumus" 4 vols. (only) 1625-26 for 
,(250. Nine volume from the Library of Robert 
Dubley, Earl of Leicester, each disclosing on 
contemporary English calf, the weIl-known 
device of" The Bear and Ragged Staff," realised 
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IN THE SALE ROOMS 


sums varying from ,(15 to ,(86 each, and a copy 
of the editio prioreps of Homer 1488, folio, 
brought ,(165. The most important "lot" in 
this Sale by reason of its extreme rarity and the 
infrequency of its occurrence was, however, the 
first edition of Milton's "Com us" printed for 
Humphrey Robinson in 1637. During the last 
half century not more than six copies of this 
book in any condition have been seen in the Sale 
Rooms. In 1864 a good one sold for ,(36: this 
brought ,(317 (several other pieces bound 
up with it, as against ,(150 realised compara- 
tively recently (Nov. 7th, 18
8) for the Makellar 
copy (title mended and another leaf backed). 
Original editions of English classics in the first 
rank, are destined to become more and more 
valuable as time goes on. Everything points to 
that condusion and it will not be long before 
money bee "mes a secondary consideration, as 
indeed it partly is now. Other books sold on 
this occasion included Painter's "Palace of 
Pleasure," on large paper, a most unusual 
occurrence, 2 vols., 1566-7, ,(56, morocco extra, 
some leaves mended, others in facsimile; "The 
Ladies CalIing," 1673, 8vo. bound in morocco 
extra, by Samuel Mearne, ,(38; Lilly's " Intro- 
duction to Grammar" and " Rules Construed" 
1680-83, 8vo. bound by the same to a" cottage" 
pattern, Tyndale's " New Testament" of 1536, 
almost perfect, and some other works in the 
same volume, ,(39 10s., rough calf; Waller's 
" Poems" 1668, 4to, another specimen of binding 
by Samuel Mearne, ,(28, and a number of 
Manuscripts including an original holograph 
draft of a Im;e letter from Robert Burns to an 
unknown lady. This missive which commenced 
" Dear MJ.dam" and ended with" My Dearest 
Madam, your ardent Lover and devoted humble 
Servt. Robt. Burns" was bought for ,(26, quite 
enough one would think, as a number of words 
were erased. Burns seems to have for.....arded 
the letter and made this copy to keep in case of 
developments, a practice not altogether un- 
known at the present day. 
The third and final portion of the Library of 
the late Mr. E. J. Stanley was sold at Sotheby's 
on July 16th and three following days, the 1194 
lots in the catalogue realising ,(2067 2s. The 
first division sold for ,(1704 2s., and the second 
for ,(4317 8s., so that the sum total realised 
for this very extensive collection was ,(8088 
12s. Nearly all the best books having been 
previously disposed of, very little remains to be 
noticed, so far as this third portion is concerned; 
Blake's" Book of Job" containing engraved title 
and 21 plates, all original impressions, 1825, 
folio, sold for ,(11, as issued, with label; "The 


Houghton Gallery" 178S, for ,(43, half calf, 
uncut; Buck's" Antiquities," 6 vols. bound in 
three, 1774, for ,(34, calf, and a very long series 
of the" Roxburghe Club Publications" for ,(375. 
These books, which were mostly in the Club 
binding, consisted of 160 vols., printed between 
the years 1814 and 1906 an almost complete set. 
The Sale of July 22nd, also at Sotheby's, was of 
no special interest from a general point of view, 
though three Shelley" items" cannot be passed 
over. These consisted of "St. Irvyne" first 
edition, 1811, a presentation copy from the 
author to his uncle, Robert Parker, with a note 
in Shelley's handwriting inserted, dated from 
Field Place, Dec. 18th, 1810, ,(200, morocco, 
uncut; Moore's "Lalla Rookh" 1818, with six 
water colour drawings by Margaret Shelley, the 
Poet's sister, inserted, ,(55, and a drawing of 
some old houses signed" P. B. Shelley" on the 
back, ,(10. All were bought by Mr. Hayward. 
The remaining days of the month which, year 
after year, bring the Season to its close, wit- 
nessed Sales at Sotheby's, Puttick's and Hodg- 
son's, that on the 27th and 28th at Sotheby's 
being the most important. This comprised the 
Heraldic and Genealogical Library of Sir Arthur 
Vicars, and other properties, and was of very 
considerable importance. It is, however, more 
convenient to mass all these Sales together and 
thus to complete the record before the com- 
mencement of the new Season, which, following 
the general rule, will begin early in October. 
The books to be specially noted at these Sales 
were, a fourth folio of Shakespears's Plays, 
1685, ,(22, half calf, portrait missing and dam- 
aged; Tennyson's" Helen's Tower," 1861, now 
fallen to the abysmal depth of 30 -, original limp 
vellum (this book used to sell for ,(50 ten years 
ago); Eliot's" Massachusets Bible," 2nd edition, 
1685, ,(82, original sheep; Lilly's "Euphues," 
1581, 4to, ,(21, new calf, title mended and some 
leaves stained: a small" Agnus Dei," (a thumb 
book of devotional ve:-se) by John Weever, 1601, 
,(32, original calf with clasps; Cox's "Gentle- 
man's Recreation," 1674, 8vo., the first edition, 
,(10 5s., original calf, folding plate torn; the 
Salisbury edition of "The Vicar of Wakefield," 
2 vols., 1766, a very fine copy in the original 
calf, ,(88; the "Officium Divinum" printed at 
Ferrara in 1497, ,(50, old paper covers; Co- 
kayne's" Peerage," 8 vols., 1887-98, 8vo., ,(28, 
half morocco, and Lamb's "Rosamund Gray," 
1st edition, but title page missing, ,(10 10s., 
presentation inscription on the first page. This 
trifle, important only as being Lamb's first pub- 
lished work in prose, was published at London 
in 1798. 
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THE PATRON OF LETTERS. 


N o literary Mecca, as you're probably aware, 
Has ever been so pilgrimised as Bluffam-super- 
Mare; 
But something which is not, perhaps, so generally known 
Is how it earned its pride of place and came into its own. 
The fact is due entirely to the cultivated aid 
Of Mr. Eberneezer Dix of 20 The Parade, 
A man of taste and learning such as no one can gainsay, 
(He keeps a little restaurant, but this is by the way). 
He was not always cultured. There were days when he'd 
pooh pooh 
The very thought of reading he had "something else 
to do." 
But since those darkened epochs he has grown to what 
he is, 
Being suddenly enlightened by a customer of his. 
The customer in question chanced one afternoon to drop 
Quite without premeditation into Eberneezer's shop, 
And Eberneezer served him with a penny currant bun, 
And (fresh made for every customer) a pot of tea for one. 
He took them with an appetite, and as he turned to pay, 
He said to Eberneezer, in a casual 
ort of way, 
.. It's curious this house of yours should stand upon a spot 
Originally rented by a gentleman named Scott." 
The customer went out, but Dix remembered what he'd 
said; 
The name of Scott kept running like a rythm in his head; 
.. There 11"'" a Scott," he mused, .. a sort of literary gent; 
I wonder if that Scott could be the one the fellow meant." 
Dix took the fact for granted; it was plucky, but he did; 
And, flushed with pride, declared that it no longer should 
be hid; 
.. This house of mine," he argued, "is a literary shrine. 
And others ought to share with me the honour which is 
mine." 


He had a neat inscription cut upon a tasteful stone: 
" This site is land which Scott in former years was proud 
to own "- 
And placed it o'er the portal of his restaurant instead 
Of a blue enamelled iron plate proclaiming Someone's 
Bread. 


One thing- there was disturbed him that the world might 
represent 
His literary ardour as a smart advertisement, 
But benefactors never from such slander are exempt, 
And Eberneezer treated it with suitable contempt. 
As he very sagely put it, .. I don't ask them in to eat. 
They bring a sandwich with them, and devour it in the 
street; 
And indeed I'd much prefer them not to come inside at all, 
For I never was a scollard, and they'll make me feel so 
small." 
His generous intentions were most quickly gratified; 
The fame of his discovery was bruited far and wide, 
The folk for many miles around came flocking in to see, 
And then, as Dix had dreaded, they went in and ordered 
tea. 


The literary flame thus set by accident aglow, 
Did Eberneezer let it die? Emphatically no ! 
Observing its good influence, he did his level best 
To overcome his shyness in the public interest. 
He built a small addition to his shop, and this he lined 
Throughout with Scottiana of a most enticing kind, 
And whenever public interest in Scott is on the wane, 
He adds another relic, and that brings it up again. 
I can't remember all of them, but one of them, I know, 
Is an almost perfect copy of Scott's novel" Ivanhoe; ,. 
There's a chromographic portrait of Scott reading for the 
bar; 
And a map which shows the journey of the young Lord 
Lochinvar. 
There's a genuine facsimile wax model of the quill 
With which the famous author signed his name upon his 
will, 
And I fancy there's a pot of ink identical in hue 
With that he used to write with in the" Quarterly Review." 
With these treasures, well nigh priceless, have been nur- 
tured the renown 
And the literary taste of Eberneezer's native town, 
And, to prove that altruistic aims are not without their 
meed, 
The shop, I'm glad to say, is doing very well indeed. 
C, E. HUGHES. 
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By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON 


FOUR volumes, two of verse and 
two of prose, out of the seven 
of this definitive edition of Henley's 
Works are now before me.' The re- 
maining three volumes will be pub- 
lished before the end of September. 
I am not invited to criticise Henley's 
poetry or prose. This has already 
been done in this magazine. and ad- 
mirably done, by Mr. Chesterton. It 
is merely as a bibliophil
 that I am 
asked by the editor of my favourite 
magazine to say a few words upon the 
volumes. 
Well. Mr. Nutt has won for himself 
an enviable and peculiar place in the 
publishing world, and his imprint is an 
unmistakable cache! to any book. To 
have for a publisher a man who is not 
only a scholar. but a master in the pro- 
duction of beautiful artistic books is to 
be a fortunate author indeed. And 
even Mr. N utt himself has never 
brought out, and Messrs. Constable 
have never printed, anythifig more ex- 
quisite than these volumes. The mere 
act of turning over the leaves 
s a 
positive luxury to the true bibliophile. 
Paper and type are as delightful to look 
upon as delicate designs by a fine 
artist. This makes it pathetic to think 
how they would have rejoiced the 
heart of the founder of the Tudor Trans- 
lafíons, if he had been alive to see 
them. 
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The edition which is limited to 700 
copies, is, I believe, designed wholly 
in the interests of Mrs. Henley, and 
with a view of providing a capital sum, 
the income of which may really be of 
substantial use. In order that this 
worthy object should be effected the 
entire edition must be sold out. This 
makes it my duty, as well as my 
pleasure. to urge the bibliophiles to buy 
as well as to admire. So cheap is the 
edition (;(2 2s. net) so well worth and 
more than worth the money asked for 
it -that even the personal friends of 
Henley ought by themselves to be able 
to buy it nay, to buy it twice over. 
And I feel sure they will. For never 
was a man encircled by a band of more 
loyal and devoted friends. I wish that 
it had been published at double the 
price, so that the wife of this brilliant, 
brave and long-suffering man might 
have secured a still greater evidence of 
the position her husband holds in the 
world of letters. 
I am not so familiar with Healey's 
recent work as I ought to be. but I 
fancy that the reader will find several 
poems here that are not to be found 
in any previous collection. And now 
my task as a bibliopài!e is at an end; 
but I cannot close without remarking 
that Henley's work generally has per- 
haps been more praised and more dis- 
praised than any writing of recent 
years. Let me give one instance. The 
rhymeless chant about a motor car, 
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called .. The Song of Speed" (vol. ii. 
page 179), is set by MI'. Henry Nor- 
man, I believe, at the top of the lyrics 
of England. if not of the world, while 
the writer of the article on Henley in 
Chamber's Cyclopædia 
of English Literature, 
says, .. Henley could 
celebrate the speed of 
the motor car in a 
poem which is as little 
a thing of beauty as 
the vehicle itself." ., 
Which of these opin- 
ions is clothed with the 
best authority. Indeed 
in reading criticisms of 
Henley's work-and I 
have read a good many 
lately- I have recalled 
John Foster's saying 
that .. there is no such 
thing as un biassed 
opinion." 


I am tempted to give 
yet another instance of 
the different views that 
two honest writers may 
take of Henley's work. 
In a literary organ for 
which I have a great 
respect, I saw him 
quite lately character- 
ized as .. great." What- 
ever may be said of 
Henley's brilliant, 
feverish, self-conscious 
poetry, in which the 
muscles of the verse 
stand out painfully from 
over-straining, it is 
Surely wrong to call it .. great." Where 
is the easy, unconsci
us strength, - 


\\. F.. 1I1.
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.. Might h3.lf slumb'ring on its own right arm II 


which we expect in great poetry? 
Where is the .. Large utterance of the 
early gods"? Great poetry is not 
written as Henley writes. On the 
other hand, in the Cornhill Magazine for 


last April will be found the following 
words by Mr. A. C. Benson: 
.. Henley's literary performances, 
with the exception of some half-a- 
dozen poetical pieces, haVf
 no great 
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permanent value." 
Here is a difference of opinion in- 
deed! Can these two critics both be 
right? Is it possible to reconcile Mr. 
Benson with the writer who thinks 
Henley to be a great poet? As regards 
the question what amount of good 
work a poet must leave behind him in 
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order to secure a foothold on Parnas- 
sus, let me ask what 19th century poet 
has left behind him more than .. some 
half-dozen pieces of great permanent 
value." So accomplished a critic and 
so fine a poet as Mr. Benson cannoc 
really share the common popular mis- 
conception as to what constitutes a 
major poet and as to what constitutes 
a minor poet. He cannot, I am sure, 
think that mere mass of production 
has anything to do with a poet's 
proper status among his fellows. He 
would not, I am sure, compare writers 
like Southey, Sir Edwin Arnold, Lewis 
Morris, wàose quantity was so great 
and whose quality was so thin, with 
writers whose production was small, 
and quintessential like Rossetti's. 
What poets who wrote voluminously 
will survive, except by a few master- 
pieces poets, I mean, such as Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Keats, and Shelley? 
By virtue of The Ancien' Mariner, 
Chris!abe', Kubfa Khan, Love, Youth aná 
Age, the Ole to France, Coleridge's place 
is assured among the greatest poets of 
England. And the same may be said 
of Keats by virtue of Hyperion, The Oáe 
to a Nighléngale, the Ole on a Grecian 
Urn, the Ole to Autumn, the sonnet on 
Chapmdn's Homer, The Hue of St. Agnes, 
and La Belle Dame S;ms iVIerci. The 
same may be said of Shelley in virtue 
of Promdheus Unboun1, the Ole to the 
West Win 1, the Ole to a Skylark, 
Epipsychéáion and Alonais, and two or 
three more lyrics. And as to Words- 
worth he survives in spite of his enor- 
mous mass of secondary work. As to 
Byron, I feel quite certain that in 
years to come he will be remembered 
only by what he wrote in ottacva rima. 
I am sure that Mr. Benson does not 
think that bulk has anything to do 
with the question when we try to de- 


cide between the claims of the major 
poet and the claims of the minor poet. 
.. It is better to be exquisite," says 
Joubert, .. than to be ample." The 
question is, was Henley sufficiently 
exquisite in half-a-dozen pieces to 
survive? And if Henley has left be- 
hind him half-a-dozen pieces of 
supreme excellence he has an assured 
place on the English Parnassus an 
assured place for a little while. I am 
glad that I am not asked to decide 
here any such question as that which 
Mr. Benson raises in regard to Henley. 
Posterity will have to decide what 
Henley's place is; and Posterity's 
canons of criticism are beyond pro- 
phecy. This, however. we do know: 
that Posterity has a troublesome liking 
for that which is original. Was 
Henley's an original mind? Had he 
a distinct new message for mankind? 
Pathetic as are Òe lines - 


I' Out of the night that covers me. 
DIack as the pit from po'e to po1e. 
I thank whatenr gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul ., 


as coming from a sufferer like Henley 
- the influence of Emily Brontë's 
immortal poem beginning 


.. No coward soul is mine 


is strongly seen in this fine poem of 
Henley's. And, moreover, the remark- 
able phrase 
.. Whatever gods may 1::e" 


is taken from Mr. Swinburne's" Gar- 
den of Proserpine" 


.. From hO;Je an:1 fear set free. 
We thank with brief thanksg:ving 
Whatever gods may be." 


Was Henley .. adequate," to use 
Matthew Arnold's phrase, to the 
Oth 
century, advancing with a stride of 
seven-league boots on its mysterious 
course? Was he abreast of the fore- 
most waves of thought as they come 
rolling in ? 
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THE JOHN RYLANDS 
LIBRARY, MANCHESTER. 


By HENRY GUPPY, M.A. 


TO the .. bibliophile" there is no 
more attractive place of pilgrim- 
age in the North of England than the 
John Rylands Library situate though it 
be in the busiest part of that mighty 
centre of the cotton industry, which is 
sometimes slightingly referred to, by 
those who are unacquainted with the 
intellectual activities of Manchester, 
as .. a city of warehouses." 
During the last half century this 
Metropolis of the North has made 
determined efforts to place herself in 
the front rank of cities that are true 
cities efforts in which she has been 
eminently successful. She has raised 
herselfto university rank. Her schools 
and training colleges are amongst the 
largest and most efficient in the king- 
dom. Her love and patronage of art, 
music, and the drama is unrivalled, 
whilst in the matter of libraries ::ohe is 
splendidly equipped, possessing as she 
does upwards of three-quarters of a 
million of volumes, to which students 
and readers have ready access, and 
amongst which are many ofthe world's 
famous literary treasures. 
It was customary, not many years 
ago, to separate culture from business 
and industry. It was contended, that 
great libraries were well enough for 
such university cities as Oxford and 


Cambridge, but that Manchester existed 
to supply us with cotton, and for that 
reason there was no need to trouble 
about supplying such places with the 
instruments of higher culture. This 
divorce of culture from trade was found 
to be not only singularly unwise, but 
opposed to the best traditions of 
European history. Venice was not 
simply an emporium, she was also the 
centre of art, and the home of the 
finest printing the world has ever seen. 
Thus it was that the great cities of 
the middle ages, finding it impossible 
to live by bread alone, built up the 
grand monuments of culture and art 
which call for our admiration to-day; 
and thus it is that Manchester, aided 
by the benefactions of many of the 
citizens whom she has delighted to 
honour, and whose names have become 
household words, has raised herself to 
the proud position of being as great a 
centre of culture and art as hitherto 
she has been of commerce. 
The John Rylands Library, which is 
one of the youngest of Manchester's 
literary institutions, owes its existence 
to the enlightened munificence of Mrs. 
Enriqueta Augustina Rylands, whose 
death occurred on the 7th of February 
last, to the irreparable loss not only of 
the institution which she had founded, 
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but to the entire city of Manchester. 
It was on the 11th of October, 1888, 
that John Rylands died. and it was 
early in the following year that Mrs. 
Rylands, finding herself entrusted with 
the disposal of his immense wealth, 
began to consider how best she could 
perpetuate the name and worth of her 


the splendid structure in Deansgate, of 
which Manchester has s
 much reason 
to be proud. 
The form and style selected for the 
building was that of a college library 
in the later Gothic, but the scope of 
the undertaking was obviously more 
extensive than that of any known ex- 
ample. There were 
certain requirements to 
be fulfilled which col- 
lege libraries do not in- 
clude. Provision had 
to be made for 100,000 
volumes. with halls for 
lectures, committee 
rooms, and the neces- 
sary work-rooms. 
I t was urged upon the 
architect that the vesti- 
bule should be of con- 
siderable size and im- 
portance, and that the 
main staircase should 
be ample and imposing. 
When the building was 
designed there was no 
idea that the collection 
of books would be of so 
high a value as that to 
which, by the purchase 
of the Althorp Library, 
it attained. but it was 
the avowed ambition of 
the lady to found an 
institution which should 
add distinction to Man- 
chester. 
Such were the conditions under 
which the architect had to work, and 
in the estimation of those competent 
of expressing an opinion upon the 
ub- 
ject, Mr. Basil Champneys has suc- 
ceeded in designing a building, than 
which no finer has been erected in this 
or in any other country during the 
present generation. 
Nine years was the library in build- 
ing, but the cause of the delay is not 
far to seek when once within its walls. 


.L 
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late husband. Happily the idea of a 
library was suggested to l:er mind, a 
great library which was to be placed in 
the very heart of the city, which had 
been the scene of the varied activities 
and triumphs of this successful Man- 
chester merchant. 
With this design in view, Mrs. 
Rylands entered upon the work of col- 
lecting the books with which the library 
was to be equipped, and in the year 
1890 was commenced the erection of 
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The decorations are so elaborate and 
the intemal fittings are so perfect that 
even a period of nine years seems none 
too long for the completion of such a 
work. The stone-mason, sculptor, 
metal-worker, and wood-carver seem 
to have conspired, under the direction 
of the archicect, to construct a casket 
In every way ap- 
propriate to the 
priceless collec- 
tion of treasures 
which it was In- 
tended to en- 
shrine. 
The whole of 
the front of the 
building is occu- 
pied by a spacious 
stone-vaulted ves- 
tibule, the ceiling 
of which is carried 
on most delicate 
shafts, These are 
placed at unequal 
intervals, the 
gn.atest width 
being given to the 
central passage. 
The vestibule 
floor, which is be- 
low that of the 
ground floor 
rooms, has ShOl t 
flights of wide 
steps leading up 
from the centre on either side to 
the ground floor level, and giving 
access to the stone-vaulted clois- 
tered corridors, whence the ground 
floor rooms are entered. These con- 
sist of one large lecture room, one 
smaller lecture room, and the council 
chamber, all of which are beautifully 
p,melled in Dantzic oak and have 
ceilings of modelled plaster. Behind 
these. the ground floor is divided 
by a cloistered corridor giving access 
to two large book rooms, which 
are in communication, and around 



:. 


which a gallery runs. Here a welcome 
retreat is provided for students engaged 
in special research work, to whom 
freedom from interruption is a boon. 
A wide and imposing stone staircase 
leads to the first floor, giving access to 
the main library. This staircase is 
crowned by a lantern contained in the 
octagonal tower 
on the left side of 
the main front, 
around which a 
narrow gallery 
runs. It is stone 
vaulted through- 
out, the height 
from the vestibule 
floor to the top of 
the lantern being 
59 feet. 
The library con- 
sists of a central 
corridor. 20 feet 
wide and 125 feet 
long, giving one 
the impression of 
a cathedral nave, 
tel"minating in an 
apse, These to- 
gether give an ex- 
treme length of 
148 feet. The 
height from the 
floor to the vaulted 
ceiling, which is 
throughout groin- 
ed in stone, is 44 feet. The room 
is d i v ide d into eight bays, which 
open into fifteen reading rece1'\ses or 
studies lined with book cases, whilst 
on either side are projections, forming, 
as it were, transepts to the building. 
Two staircases, one on eithel" end of 
the main library, lead from the lower 
to the upper or gallery floor, which is 
arranged on similar lines to the lower. 
A gallery runs completely round the 
central space giving access to the read- 
ing recesses and other rooms. The 
reading recesses on both floors have 
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bay windows, filled with picturesque 
roundels or bulls' eyes. Separate 
rooms. devoted to special collections 
lead off from the main rooms: the 
.. Map Room," the .. Early Printed 
Book Room," the .. Aldine Room," 
and the" Periodical Room." The two 
tiers of chambers together reach a 
height of about 
30 feet, and 
leave space 
above for a 
large clerestory 
beneath the 
main building. 
The material 
used in the con- 
struction is 
mainly stone 
from quarries 
in the neigh- 
bourhood of 
Penrith. That 
used for the in- 
terior is Shawk, 
a stone that 
varies in colour 
from grey to a 
delicate tone of 
red, and much 
care has been 
used in the dis- 
tribution of the 
tints. Many of 
the stones show 
mottled form, and 
tints together. 
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correspondences and contrasts in char- 
acter and achievement. 
These twenty statues are supple- 
mentedby a series of pictured effigies 
in the two stained glass windows, 
designed and wrought by Mr. C. E. 
Kempe, of London. Each window 
contains twenty figures, taken, where- 
ever possible, 
from contem- 
porary sources. 
Thus the whole 
series of statues 
and pictures 
present, in the 
sixty subjects 
delineated, no 
inadequate sug- 
gestion 0 fall 
tha t is greatest 
in the intellec- 
tual history of 
mankind. 
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The great 
south window 
represents Lit- 
erature and 
Art. Philoso- 
phy is repre- 
sented by Plato, 
Aristotle, Lu- 
cretius, and 
Cicero among 
the ancients, 
and by Descartes, Locke, Kant, and 
Hegel among the moderns. The Moral- 
ists are represented by Socrates. Epic- 
tetus, and Marcus Aurelius among the 
ancients, and by Dr. Johnson, William 
Wordsworth, and Carlyle among the 
moderns. The compartments dedicated 
to Poetry, Painting, and Music are 
filled by representations of Aeschylus, 
Raffaelle, and Beethoven, with Dante, 
Michel Angelo, and Handel. 
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The building both externally and 
internally is decorated with most 
appropriate carvings, statuary, and 
stained glass. AITanged in niches along 
the gallery front in the main library, are 
twenty portrait statues, designed by 
Robert Bridgeman of Lichfield. re- 
presenting many of the most eminent 
men of different countries and ages in 
the several departments of literature, 
science, and art. They are placed. for 
the most part, in pain:, marking both 


The main design of the library in its 
bearing upon philosophy, ethics, and 
culture is further illustrated by a series 
of Latin mottoes, carved on ribbon 
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scrolls between the windows of the 
clerestory. 
While the building was rising from 
the ground books were being accumu- 
lated, but without fuss or ostentation, 
and few people were aware that a 
great library was in process of forma- 
tion. The only interruption to the 
perfect quiet with which this project 
was pursued occurred in 1892, some 
two years after the builders had com- 
menced the work of construction, 
when there came to Mrs. Rylands the 
opportunity of 
giving to this 
memorial a 
grandeur which 
had not been 
contemplated 
to begin with. 
In that year the 
announcement 
was made of 
Earl Spencer's 
willingness to 
dispose of that 
most famous of 
all private col- 
lections .. The 
Althorp Library." When Lord 
Spencer found himself compelled to 
surrender the glory of Althorp, he 
wisely stipulated with the agent that 
a purchaser should be found who 
would take the whole collection, and 
save him from the chagrin of seeing 
his grandfather's famous library dis- 
persed to all the winds of heaven, For 
some time this object appeared to be 
incapable of loealization. Negotiations 
in many directions were entered into, 
and it is almost certain that the collec- 
tion would have been transported to 
America if Mrs. Rylands had not be- 
come aware that it was for sale. Mrs. 
Rylands felt that the possession of 
that collection would be the 
crowning glory of her design, and for 
a sum appoaching a quarter of a mil- 
lion it was acquired. 


Whilst these negotiations were pro- 
ceeding, scholars throughout the coun- 
try were in a state of great suspense. 
As soon, however, as it was announced 
that the collection had been saved from 
the disaster of dispersion, and was to 
find a permanent home in England a 
great sigh of relief went up. The na- 
tion was relieved to know that so many 
of its priceless literary treasures were 
to be secured for all time against the 
risk of transportation, and the public 
spirit which Mrs. Rylands had mani- 
fested was 
greeted with a 
chorus of grate- 
ful approbation. 
Although the 
Althorp collec- 
tion of rather 
more than 
40,000 volumes 
is but part of 
the John Ry- 
lands Library, 
which to-day 
numbers near- 
ly 120,000 vol- 
umes, it is by 
common consent the most splendid 
part. For that reason it will not be 
out of place to sketch in brief the 
history of the formation of what 
Renouard described as .. The most 
beautiful and richest private library 
in Europe," or, as another writer has 
said of it, .. a collection which stands 
above rivalry." It is true that other 
private libraries have possessed more 
printed books, but none could boast of 
choicer ones. 
The formation of the collection was 
substantially the work of George John, 
second Earl Spencer, who was born 
1st September, 1758, and succeeded to 
the earldom in 1783. As a collector, 
Lord Spencer did not begin seriously 
until he was thirty years of age. He 
had made occasional purchases before 
that time, but the broad foundation 
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of the Althorp Library, as we now 
know it, was not fairly laid until Lord 
Spencer acquired the choice collection 
of Count de Reviczky in 1790. The 
possession of that collection at once 
raised the Althorp Library into im- 
portance, and influenced the char- 
acter of the acquisitions which were 
most eagerly sought in after days. 
Count Reviczky was a Hungarian 
nobleman of considerable fortune, a 
great scholar, and a great traveller, 
who made himself 
renowned e very- 
where as a collector 
of fine books, and 
especially of the 
monuments of print- 
ing. The chief char- 
acteristic of his 
library was its extra- 
ordinary series of the 
primary and most 
choice editions of the 
Greek and Latin 
classics, of which he 
made a nearer ap- 
proximation to com- 
pleteness than any 
previous collector. 
If it be true that Re- 
viczky's health was 
already failing him when he sold the 
library to Lord Spencer, he gave an 
unusual instance of disinterestedness 
in the conditions upon which he in- 
sisted. He stipulated for .(1,000 down, 
and an annuity of .(500, The bargain 
was made in 1790, and in August. 1793, 
the Count died, so that for the moder- 
ate sum of .(2,500, Lord Spencer .ac- 
quired the collection of books which 
was to determine the character of the 
Althorp Library. 
One of Count Reviczky's peculiarities 
as a collector was an abhorrence of 
books with manuscript notes, no mat- 
ter how illustrious the hand from 
which they came. To him a .. libel' 
notatus manu Scaligeri" excited, the 
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same repugnance which he would have 
shown to the scribblings of a school- 
boy on the fair margins of a vellum 
Aldine. What he prized in a book was 
the freshness and purity which show 
that the coPy is still in the condition in 
which it left the printer. A copy on 
vellum had a gl"eat attraction for him, 
and he was not insensible to the 
charms of a " large paper" coPy, or of 
a copy in the original binding. 
Lord Spencer was by no means so 
intolerant of manu- 
script notes as was 
Reviczky, but he 
shared his apprecia- 
tion of the external 
beauties of a choice 
book,- with a just 
and keen estimate of 
its intrinsic merits. 
The possession of 
Count Rev iczky' s 
books gave direction 
to Lord Spencer's 
taste in collecting, 
and at once placed 
his library amongst 
the most important 
private collections of 
the time. From this 
time f:Jrward, for 
something like forty years, Lord Spen- 
cer is said to have haunted salerooms 
and booksellers' shops not only in this 
country but throughout Europe, in his 
eagerness to enrich his already famous 
collection with whatever was fine and 
rare- even to the purchase of dupli- 
cates in order to exercise the choice of 
copies. 
To detail some of Lord Spencer's 
triumphant finds, and to follow him in 
his bibliographical tour on the conti- 
nent in 1819 would make a fascinating 
chapter, but we must refrain. 
Thanks, therefore, to the scholarly 
instincts possessed by Count Reviczky 
and by Earl Spencer, and to the en- 
lightened munificence of Mrs. Rylands, 
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Manchester is now in possession of a 
library which in many respects is un- 
rivalled Seldom if evel' before has 
there been brought together a collec- 
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tion of books illustrating so completely 
as this does the origin and develop- 
ment of the art of printing, and as a 
result, in the "Early Printed Book 
Room" the room devoted to books 
printed before 1501, of which there are 
about 2,500 may be seen the finest 
coPy of most of the books to be found 
upon its shelves. 
But Mrs. Rylands did much more 
than this. In acquiring for Manchester 
this world-famous collection she had 
enlarged very considerably the scope 
of her original plan, and found it 
necessary to apply her splendid gener- 
osity to the building up of a library that 
should be at once "a place of pilgrim- 
age for the lover of rare books" and a 
"live library" for genuine students, 
where they would find not merely the 
useful appliances for carrying on their 
work, but an atmosphere with a real 
sense of inspiration which would assist 
them to carry it on in the highest spirit. 
After ten years of loving and anxious 


care the building was ready for occu- 
pation. Only those who were associ- 
ated with Mrs. Rylands know how 
much was put into those ten years. 
From the very inception of the scheme 
she took the keenest possible interest 
in it, devoting almost all her time, 
thought, and energy to it. Not only 
every detail in the construction of the 
building, but every other detail of the 
scheme in general was carried out 
under her personal supervision. 
Nothing escaped her scrutiny, and it 
would be impossible to say how many 
admirable features were the result of 
her personal suggestion. No expense 
was spared, and probably never before 
had architect or builder so generous a 
client. 
On the 6th October, 1899, the build- 
ing and its contents were formally 
dedicated to the public, in the presence 
of a large and distinguished gathering 
of people from all parts of Europe. 
Mrs. Rylands' interest in the library 
did not end there. She dowered it with 
a handsome annual income, of upwards 
of five thousand pounds, for its main- 
tenance and extension, and again and 
again when rare and costly books, or 
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collections of books came into the mar- 
ket, which were beyond th
 ordinary 
income of the library to secure, she 
readily and generously found the 
money, if only she could be assured 
that the usefulness of the library would 
be enhanced by their possession. 
This is not the time or place in 
which to relate the romantic stories 
surrounding many of these purchases, 
our present purpose will be served in 
saying that in this way a sum of not 
less than five thousand pounds was 
spent each year for the enrichment 
and improvement of the library equip- 
ment. 


In the month of August, 1901, an- 
other startling instance of the munifi- 
cence of the founder was made public, 
with the annoucement that the famous 
collection of oriental and western illu- 
minated and other manuscripts belong- 
ing to the Earl of Crawford, numbering 
upwards of 6,000 items, had been pur- 
chased for a sum which, we may now 
say, approached two hundred thousand 
pounds. The purchase came as a great 
surprise to all but a very few. The 
negotiations had been conducted in th(. 
quiet unostentatious yet prompt man- 
ner which was characteristic of all 
Mrs. Rylands' dealings. The impor- 
tance of the manuscripts in this collec- 
tion cannot well be over estimated. 


They are known to scholars, but to the 
world at large, and to many of our 
readers, they are as yet unknown, and 
for that reason it is our purpose, in the 
next article, to call attention to some 
of the outstanding features of this and 
of the other sections of the library. 
From first to last Mrs. Rylands' 
interest in the library was unflagging. 
Until within a few weeks of her death, 
she was making purchases of manu- 
scripts and books for the library. and 
also for her own private use, and with 
splendid foresight she made ample 
provision for the mamtenance and 
development of the institution. She 
bequeathed ;[200,000 in four per 
cent debentures, yielding an annual 
income of ;[8,000, which added to the 
existing endowment, gives to the 
trustees and governors an income of 
upwards of ;[13,000 per year, sufficient 
to enable them to administer the in- 
stitution in the same liberal and 
enlightened spirit that has char- 
acterised its government throughout 
the ten years of its history. 
Such, in brief, is the history of the 
formation of the library of which the 
people of Manchester are justly proud. 
In a subsequent article we hope to 
deal, necessarily in the same brief 
manner, with the contents. 
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I MPORTANT or unimportant as the 
case may be, the larger English 
book of the eighteenth century especi- 
ally, may in its subscription lists often 
throw light on the friends of the author 
and the public to which his work ap- 
pealed. Certain classic examples of 
the method, such as Pope's Homer, are 
universally known, but many others, 
less noteworthy, deserve a glance at 
least from the lover of books, who 
should find a peculiar satisfaction in 
meeting familiar names or the ances- 
tors or descendants of familiar names 
in art and literature as patrons of 
fellow authors and engravers. It is 
pleasant to see Alexander Pope and 
William Mackworth Prayde- to take 
examples from the first of the books we 
shall examine-subscribing for the 
works of James Thomson; and one 
cannot but think that the Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury would have rejoiced to see 
a descendant in his turn giving encour- 
agement to the rising poet of his 
generation. The following books, 
dealing with subjects literary, artistic, 
and scientific, will further illustrate the 
point. 


Our first instance then shall be the 
1730 or first complete edition of Thom- 
son's Seasons. This is among the 
handsomest of early eighteenth century 
books, a finely printed quarto with 
rococo-pastoral illustrations by 
70 
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By 
KA THARINE 
ESDAILE. 


Hogarth's enemy and victim William 
Kent, and few books can reckon names 
more famous or familiar among their 
subscribers Dr. Arbuthnot, Arch- 
deacon (afterwards Bishop) Benson, of 
whom Pope later wrote, 


Mann
rs with learning are to Benson given. 


Lords Bathurst and Bolingbroke, 
Mrs. Martha Blount, the Hon. Mrs. 
Howard, on whom the poet wrote one 
of his most charming trifles, the verses 
beginning: 


I know the thing that'!, most uncommon; 
(Envv. be silent and attend!) 
I know a reasonable woman. 
Handsome and witty. yet a friend. 


the Hon. Wortley Mountague, Esq. 
Alexander Pope, Esq., three copies, Dr. 
Spence of the Anecdotes, "Professor of 
Poetry in Oxford," - the list reads 
like a commentary on Pope. whose 
interest in Thomson, by the way, did 
not stop at a subscription, even for 
three copies. Other familiar names 
are those of Simon Lord Lovat (que 
diable allait il faire dans cette galère?) 
Speaker Onslow. the Riglzt Hon, William 
Pulteney, Esq., Allan Ramsay, Sir Rob- 
ert Walpole, his excellency Horace Wal- 
pole, Esq., and the Recv. Dr. Edward 
Younge. Women are numerous, Scots 
innumerable, and it was doubtless 
owing to the nationality of the poet and 
many of his supporters that Swift, the 
greatest name of the age, the ardent 
supporter of English men of letters, 



LITERARY SUBSCRIPTION LISTS OF THE 18th CENTURY 


through whose exertions Pope's Homer 
was published and profitable, is absent 
here. 
The next book, considerably later in 
date, is an edition of Evelyn's Silva, 
edited by A. Hunter in 1776. It has 
an admirable frontispiece, a portrait of 
John Evelyn in Bartolozzi's finer and 
stronger style, and is interesting as a 
reprint of a scientific book which re- 
tained its value more than a century 
later. The copy in question has the 
editor's receipt bound in, a printed 
form with the names of subscriber and 
editor in Hunter's autograph. It runs 
as follows :- - 
York, August. 1776. 
Received of ...... .'t"mli
". F
'J., the sum of Two 
Guineas. being the Subscript:.on Price for my 
Edition of Mr. Evelyn's Sil,'a. 
.1. /lilli/cr. 


The Subscribers include Archbishops 
and Bishops, the Lord Chancellor 
(Bathurst) and numerous peers. Joseph 
Banks, Esq., James Boswell, Esq.. 
Isaac Hawkins Brown (of Pipe of To- 
bacco fame) Lancelot Brown (" Capa- 
bility" Brown), John Hunter the anat- 
omist, whose noble portrait by Rey- 
nolds is familiar to all, Soame Jennings 
(or more properly Jenyns) Mrs. Mon- 
tague, chief of the Bluestockings, the 
Rev. Joseph Priestley, D.D., the 
Dowager Duchess of Portland, a 
humorous and enlightened woman, and 
Shenstone's faithful friend and corre- 
spondent, Daniel C. Solander, the 
Swedish botanist, and a whole host, in 
Shelley's phrase, of the illustrious 
obscure. The very small proportion 
of women, only nine in a list of nearly 
eight hundred subscribers, two of them 
(and therefore presumably the rest) 
conspicuously in advance of their age, 
suggests the need of that reform in 
female education so strongly urged by 
Hannah More and MaryWollstonecraft 
Godwin a little later. 
Among illustrated books of the end 
of the eighteenth century Stockdale's 
edition of Gay's Fables (1793) takes a 


high place. Stockdale was an enter- 
prismg Piccadilly bookseller who 
published a few fine editions at a high 
price, and, in the present case at least, 
received subscriptions from the artists 
he employed. He would seem to have 
been unusually careful in the matter of 
book production, and the several plates 
which .. embellish" the work in ques- 
tion are distinctly above the ave,age of 
book illustration of the period. 
It is true that the eighteenth century 
capacity for the humanised lion and 
the curly-maned horse is only too ob- 
vious, but many of the artists, Audinet, 
with his Hogarthian figures, Mazell, 
with his clean line and sense of light 
and shade, above all Blake, with his 
patriarchal shepherds, imaginative 
sextons, and -oh unsuspected gift! in 
his art at least -his sense of humour 
in dealing with monkeys, goats, and 
dogs, are well worthy of study. Here. 
however, the list of subscribers is our 
business, and on examination certain 
curious facts connected with it come 
to light. In the first place, the book 
appears to have been especially a book- 
seller's book. Over two hundred and 
fifty copies were taken up by different 
firms, including the familiar names of 
Deighton, Dilly, Faulde.', Longmans, 
Phillips, Rivington, and Strachan. 
Secondly, as above mentioned all the 
artists were subscribers, and, along 
with the booksellers, are referred to as 
Mr. Blake, Mr. Mazell, &c., &c., in 
contrast to the Esq. given to other 
non-titled subscribers. One American 
subscriber there is, Francis Childs, 
Esq., of New York, and tl.J.e name of 
the 73rd Regiment, Bengal, suggests a 
singular degree of artistic and literary 
taste in the officers of that corps. The 
list inc.ludes curiously few names 
known even to the laborious searcher in 
eighteenth century bye-ways, and its 
most curious feature is the fact that a 
Dublin Bookseller named Archer, takes 
a hundred copies, no English firm 
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subscribing for more than twenty. 
Was Gay especially popular in Ireland 
about 1790? and if so, why? 
Our last example, the Life of Sir 
Charles Linnaeus, Knight of the Sweelish 
Oreler of the Star, translated from the 
German by Joseph Trapp, A.M., and 
published with a stipple frontispiece by 
Bartolozzi in 1794, naturally appealed 
to a smaller public, but the list of 
subscribers is somewhat singular. 
Joseph Allen, M.D., Dulwich. must 
have been one of those descendants of 
the founder of Dulwich to whom many 
of the offices connected with the school 
were long confined. He is one of the 
n'.lmerous doctors who appear in this 
Ii 
t, only two of whom are at the 
present day even nominis umbra. The 
one, John Coakley Lettsom, owes his 
undignified immortality to the epigram 
If anybody comes to I. 
I physick
. bleeds. and sweats "em; 
If after that they like to die, 
Why. what care I? I Lettsom. 


The other, Dr. Warren, .. Physician to 


the King, and to the Prince of Wales," 
was one of those wise and benevolent 
doctors whose humane treatment of 
George III., in the teeth of the pro- 
fession, led to a revolution in dealing- 
with the insane. The name of James 
Sowerby suggests a further advance in 
the science which Linnaeus had inaug- 
erated, and it is permissible to hope that 
Miss Sarah Amy Miller, of Bedford. 
the only woman in the list of sub- 
scribers, was a daughter of Phillip 
Miller, of Garelener's Dictionary fame. 
We may perhaps be glad that the 
system of publishing by subscription 
no longer holds its former place, but 
that it had its advantages, the books so 
published sufficiently shew. If Chat- 
terton desire::l to puIJlish under Horace 
Walpole's patronage and failed, if 
Macpherson published Ossian, and 
(financially at least) succeeded. Pope's 
Homer, sans p!ur et san5 reproche, and 
Thompson's Seasons, may stand as 
types of the good side of the system. 


EPITAPH UPON SHAKES PEAR. 


R ENOWNED Spellu/', lie a thought more nigh 
To learned Ci,,",U/', and rare iiI''' " ""III' lie 
A little nearer -"pe"ar. to make room 
For 'ì1"l1,,'.'pellr. in your threefold, fourfold Tomb, 
To lodge aU four in one Bed make a shift 
Until Doomsday; for hardly will a fifth 
Betwixt this day and that, by fates be slain 
For whom your Curtains may be drawn again, 
If your precedency in Death do bar 
A fourth place in your sacred Sepulcher, 
Under this sacred Marble of thine own, 
Sleep rare Tragedian -"Iwke$pellr! sleep alone, 
Thy unmolested Peace in unshar'd Cave 
Possess as Lord, not Tenant of thy Grave, 
That unto us, and others it may be 
Honour hereafter to be laid by thee. 


1.'lom \\ illiam \\ïn..tILlllc\"o;; .. I..Ì\ C's ut tll(' 1I)(!o,t falllc".UCl. Elig-li..it Popt!.. H, 0.. Lowloll. ttiRi. ". Thi... (Jllill!'lIt Pllft. 
till' (.1.11 \ I)t tlU' EII
li..11 Stage> (lilt. "II muc,l. till' Ilwn' ('lIlim'llt that he 
.IIIU'II 
1"4'at J.lllllllll"'l' 111111 t'IIIIIII""III". iU11 
\\ IWII .11.lt, \Vil:-, \\1'1., hi
 ("vult'lIIl'm,.. it,.. .,. \\ .11i 1,111 it'd .It :-'11 at f...-.I 1111 \ \ oil, till" 11.\\ II (II his' It i\ 11.\ ; 111'1.11 \' h. III 
111\' hHth 101...10\\('.1 thi.. E(Jit,ll'h. thulIg-h 1II0)l'I".0Iwl h.ld 1...1'('(,lIllIlIi..d ill \\t....fUtÌlI...h.l. ;\1,111'.\.'. 
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THE 


SALON 


..... 


By 
SAML. CLEGG. 


T HE publication of another and a re- 
markably good book on the Salons 
of the 18th Century in France is the best 
evidence of their perennial interest. 
Led or driven 'tis all the same- the 
mob needs not to be considered but 
only thE:. moving force. 
ThE:. 18th century in France was the 
hey-day of woman rule, and it is the 
women of that gay, dissolute, and 
utterly vicious time that are interesting. 
When James the First of England 
threatened to remove his Court from 
London a citizen answered with saucy 
wit that' he hoped His Majesty would 
leave them the Thames.' 
When Louis XV. removed his Court 
to Versailles the wit and wealth of 
Paris still remained: and not only 
remained but came together at the 
behest of women who for nearly a 
hundred years were the arbiters of the 
world of letters in France. 
In the words of Voltaire in 1732: 
.. There is a multitude of petty king- 
doms in Paris, each of which some 
woman in the decline of her beauty 
illumines with the glow of her mind. .. 
The genealogy of the Salon is familiar 
enough. At the Hôtel Rambouillet, from 
1630 to 1650, aristocrats and men of let- 
ters met first as equals. As with most 
reforming movements its early influ- 
ence was for good. The Academy was 
an indirect result. The Duchesse du 
Maine, granddaughter of the great 
Condé held her Court at Sceaux in the 
first fifty years of the 18th century, and 
in degree continued the traditions of 
the Hôtel Rambouillet. But the 
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Duchess was too little of a Minerva to 
direct a salon. She liked to talk. .. I 
love plenty of society," she said, 
.. everybody listens to me and I listen 
to nobody." 
Still, .. It was there," said tl-te Abbé 
de Bemis, "th
t I gained my first 
lessons in good taste and the ways of 
the world." The Maréchale de Mont- 
morency-Luxembourg. the patron of 
Rousseau, though winning his friend- 
ship when all others failed, and the 
aimable Princesse de Beauvau, with all 
the advantages of wealth and power, 
had not the success of the later and 
comparatively bourgeois salons. 
Passing over the Salon of Mme. 
Sablé the Marquise de Lambert 
perhaps most directly succeeded to 
the influence of the Hôtel Rambouillet, 
and from 1710 her salon in the Palais 
Mazarin was the ante-chambre of the 
Academy. .. After the death of Mme. 
de Lambert," writes l' Abbé Trublet, 
.. the Tuesdays were at Mme. de Ten- 
cin's," and so in 1713 the salon of this 
most notorious of adventurers suc- 
ceeded to the influence of Mme. de 
Lambert's bureau d'ésprit. Sixteen 
years after, Mme. Tencin said of Mme. 
Geoffrin, "She has come to see what 
she will be able to get out of my in- 
ventory." The rival salons of Mme. 
Geoflrin and Mme. du Deffand suc- 
ceeded that of Mme. Tencin, the former 
being established in 1737, the latter in 
1739. In her salon, open from 1749 
till 1783, Mme. d'Epinay held sway 
over her ménagerie of five bears 
Grimm, Rousseau, Saint-Lambert. Des 
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Moulins, and Gauffecourt. Through 
her close friend Mme. d'Houdetot, 
whose declining years were spent close 
by Mme. de Rémusat, we touch the 
Revolution and the New Century. 
Julie de Lespinasse, whose delicacy and 
charm were unequalled, and who had 
been from the age of twenty for twelve 
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years the dependant and confidante of 
Mme. du Deffand, in 1764 opened her 
own salon, and till her death in 1776 
feared no rival. Mme. Necker was the 
last of the great leaders of the salons, 
her successors Mmes. Suard and 
Sam"in keeping their parlours open 


solely to sustain their husbands' repu- 
tation. Of Fanny de Beauharnais it 
was said - 


" Eglé belle et poête, a deux petits travers 
Elle fait son visage et ne tait pas ses vers." 
Her salon became political and shortly 
after, as foretold by Mme. de Pompa- 
dour, came" the deluge." 
The company that met 
in the rooms of the royal 
physician at Versailles 
was a brilliantly in- 
tellectual one, and Mme. 
de Pompadour was often 
one of the coterie. .. In 
the depths of her heart 
she was with us" said 
Voltaire after her death, 
The salons were not 
the heterogeneous recep- 
tions and house parties of 
to-day. Anywhere but in 
France they might have 
degenerated into priggish 
mutual- admiration so- 
cieties. Some tinge of 
this they possibly had, for 
at the beginning of the 
18th century many of the 
wilder and more intract- 
able spirits were not 
sparing of their scorn of 
the mild submissiveness 
of the salons. Collé 
would have nothing to do 
with them, and La Motte 
-old and infirm-was 
carried in his chair every 
day to Gradot's, one of 
the group of cafés near 
the Pont Neuf. 
Bolingbroke attempted 
and failed to form a men's 
club after the English model; and 
the free wit of Gradot's, Laurent's 
and Procope's was utterly ineffective 
against the subtle attractivenesses of 
the new regiment of women. 
The salon was a new opening for 
women. The church was ceasing to 
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attract-often failed to hold those who 
took the vows, so literature, and later 
-politics, became what religious zeal 
had been the last refuge of woman's 
ambition. And the leaders of the salons 
often enough won the sympathy of 
men because of their manifest and 
strenuous struggle against an evident 
incompleteness of their destiny. 
Of their success there 
could be no two opinions. 
A woman's heart often 
goes out in generous in- 
fluence over that of man, 
her mind leans always to 
the securing of her own 
interests. Sometimes and 
fortuitously mind and 
heart go together. 
" Le vieux garçon est 
Ie coffre-fort naturel des 
jeunes filles," says Balzac. 
There is that which they 
have in common. The 
erstwhile light-o-Iove 
with the carefully trea- 
sured residuum of charm, 
the much and tumultuous 
experience and the keen 
wit, which constitute her 
viaticum attracts the man. 
They too have something 
In common. 


Very generally the 
salons were directed by ('}" 
women without incum- 
brances -except a past, 
"lnd that did not matter. 
Mme. de Tencin-while 
in religion -at Grenoble 
had managed to shock a 
society not easily shocked. 
Her lovers held high place in church 
and state and included the Regent 
who threw her over because she would 
talk politics, and Dubois who was 
more constant. 
Destouches was the father of her 
child whom she abandoned -after- 
wards the famous D' Alembert. Her 


brother was made an abbot, but in 1726 
one of her lovers, Fresnaye, committed 
suicide in her house, and in his will 
charged her with unspeakable crimes. 
She was sent to the Bastille, but 
positive proofs of her guilt not being 
forthcoming, was liberated. 
Almost immediately she opened her 
salon, which was speedily frequented 
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by writers like Mairan, Marivaux, 
Montesquieu, Saint-Hyacinthe, l'Abbé 
de Saint-Pierre, and later by Boze, 
Mirabaud, Piron, Duclos and Hel- 
vétius. 
It was by her ., tête bien saine" th:lt 
she ruled her" ménagerie." 
Fontenelle, who is the King Charl
s's 
head of the century, said of her, "Ce 
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n'est pas un cæur que vous avez là, 
c'est de la cervelle comme dans la 
tête." 
She made little presents to her 
"be3.sts," two ells of velvet on New 
Year'
 day "pour une culotte." 
Marmontel describes for us her par- 
lour, the guests each waiting and 
wishing to put in his word, story, or 
epigram: Fontenelle - deaf - always 
last. 


The chat, as in the other salons, ran 
on Fine Arts, Science, and Literature; 
politics rarely. 
The salons 
had differences. 
Mme. du De- 
ffand -best 
known as the 
dear blind old 
friend of Hor- 
ace Walpole, 
whose valet-de- 
-chambre mind 
was possessed 
by the ridicul- 
ous fear that 
any linking of 
his name with 
hers would 
bring him into 
ridicule - was 
fastidious and 
exacting. Her 
salon was 
characterised 
by its exclusive society, its wit and 
brightness. 
Julie de Lespinasse was the daughter 
of the, Comtesse d' Albon, who for 
some years had been separated from 
her husband. Gossip wrongly named 
Cardinal de Tencin as Julie's father, 
who was the Comte de Vichy, the 
eldest brother of Madame du Deffand. 
The Comte de Vichy, seven years 
after Julie's birth, had married Madame 
d'Albon's eldest daugl1ter. Such were 
the barnyard morals of the age which 
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the Revolution overwhelmed. Julie 
speaks of her history as "a compound 
of circumstances so calamitous, so 
horrible, that it proves that the truth 
is often incredible." 
Her chief adorer was D' Alembert, 
the natural son of Mme. de Tencin, 
to whom he gave no thanks when 
she informed him of the fact. 
His devotion to Mme. de Lespinasse 
survived what Balzac calls that 
Waterloo of women the small-pox. 
She was disfigured and nearly blinded, 
but D'Alembert wrote to Hume "she 
is somewhat 
marked but 
without being 
disfigured the 
least in the 
world." 
The salon of 
Julie de Les- 
pinasse had a 
spontaniety - 
the reflection of 
her own enthu- 
siasti:: nature- 
which distin- 
guished it fmm 
all others. 
Mme. d' 
Epinay by 
birth noble 
was married to 
a bourgeois 
financier, and 
her salon, dom- 
inated by Grimm, included the 
encyclopédists and the leading foreign- 
ers of Paris. 
It was decried by Fréron the editor 
of the Année Littéraire, and by Pallis- 
sot whom Marmontel so mercilessly 
immortalised- - 
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"Cet homme avait nom Palj 
On dit d'abord Pali fade, 
Puis Pali fou, Pali plat 
Puis Pali froide, Pali fat 
Pour courroner la tirade 
Enfin de turlupinade 
. On rencontra Ie vrai mot 
On Ie nomma Palissot." 
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Palissot was a frequent visitor at the 
salon of the young and pretty Princess 
de Robecq. It must be admitted that 
Marmontel and the other philosophers 
had suffered provocation at his hands. 
In his comedy of .. The Philosophers" 
he represents Rousseau quadrupedal 
eating a cabbage, and the Ency- 
clopédists are referred to with equal 
delicacy. 
Galiani the genH! abbé, the d'Hol- 
bachs, the ubiquitous and perennial 
Fontenelle, and 
even Diderot 
and Voltaire 
were distin- 
guished guests 
of Mme. d' 
Epinay. 
Mme. Geoff- 
rin was the 
disciple of 
Mme. de Ten- 
cin, but enlarg- 
ed her coterie 
by in v i tin g 
artists and 
mUSICians to 
her Monday 
dinners. Such 
was the brilli- 
ancy of these 
gatherings that 
diplomats and 
princes begged 
to be admitted 
there on a 
'I\D\:\ll': u' l:'PI:'IJ.n. 
common footing 
with the other guests. Her s.:110:1 
attracted supreme attention from the 
day when a King familiarly add:essed 
her as .. Maman." 
The nam
 whic
1 i::; oftenest associ- 
ated with r.l:nc. Geoffrin is that of 
Fontcne

e, whose long life reached to 
wiÙin a few days of a century. .. He 
is all mind," said Mme. Geoffrin. .. He 
loves no one. His expenditure of 
feeling was next to nothing." Dying 
he said" I do not suffer, but I feel a 
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certain difficulty in existing." 
One of his jests is a fearfully caustic 
commentary on the times. He was 
told that an actress had died of the 
small-pox. "Very modest," said he. 
Greuze wished to paint Mme. Geoffrin 
armed with a férule. Had he painted 
Julie de Lespinasse she would have 
held the wand of a fairy. 
The Marquis de Ségur well says 
.. Madame Geoffrin was feared; 
Madame de Deffand admired; Madame 
Necker re- 
spected . 
Julie de Lespi- 
nasse loved. 
As has been 
already said the 
salon of Mme. 
Necker was the 
last of the great 
salons. Their 
age was past. 
Even at their 
height they had 
not driven out 
entirely the rôle 
of the host. 
The synagoe-- 
ues philoso- 
phique3 were 
th e salons 0 f 
Holbach (1749- 
1789) and Hel- 
vétius (1751- 
1771) though 
women played 
their part here. 
Still vehement natures like Diderot, 
Voltaire, and Rousseau were never 
entirely submissive to the salon. 
Diderot wrote-" OÙ la philosophie 
a ses coudées franches c'est entre 
hommes, qui ne s'embarrassent ni 
d'urbanité, ni de goût ni d'autre chose 
que de vérité. 
This brief sketch may fittingly be 
closed by the consideration of the 
effects of the salons. 
They gave letters ease and worldly 
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position, breaking down the mediæval 
notion of feudal castes. 
They elevated independent opinion 
and degraded authority, both in the 
world of affairs and religion. 
The art of agreeable and polite 
speech came to be considered as a 
characteristic of good breeding. A 
man had to have not only his hands 
and feet, but his mind and tongue 
under control. 
Good manners are the least terrible 
of the virtues-and the least trouble- 
some-they were made much of. The 
leaders of the salons guided the con- 
versation, which became a fine art - 
.. soyons aimables" was Mme. Geof- 
frin's phrase. 
Questions on character were not 
asked-at any rate directly-it would 
not have been aémahle, for the most 
indiscreet question that can be put to 
a woman is 
one to which 
the answer 
would be a 
confession. 
The shame- 
lessness of 
the age was 
not abated by 
the salons, 
but the gross- 
ness was; 
they helped, 
as La Fon- 
taine says, to 
make every- 
thing pass, 
with the help 
of a word. 
An impor- 
tant effect 
was the in- 
sistance on 
the vernacu- 
lar as the 
vehicle of 
complete 
expression. \1\1'\\'.... ';F(Wi"nl
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What Dante urged for Italian in the De 
Vulgare Eloquentia and did in the 
Commedia; what Gaimar and Wace 
did for the Arthurian Legend in Trou- 
badour speech to gratify the ladies 
and their bower maidens, to whom the 
monkish Latin was an unknown tongue 
this the philosophers did for the 
ladies of the 18th Century in the salons. 
Fontenelle wrote popular science, and 
Bossuet translated Grotius for Mme. 
du Deffand. So great a service to 
the French language can hardly be 
over-valued. 
The lycée where women attended 
classes on the same footing as men, 
was the direct outcome of the salon. 
Women had entertained men-men 
should teach women. 
The subtle atmosphere of the salon 
sharpened wit, encouraged the epi- 
gram, and discouraged pomposity; the 
salon of 
Sceaux ren- 
dered even 
the youthful 
Voltaire for 
ever immune 
from pedan- 
try. 
The great- 
est minds 
were least 
affected by 
the salons. 
The discus- 
sions there 
did not per- 
mit the real- 
isation ofthe 
just propor- 
tion of ideas 
and things. 
Serious 
questions 
were treated 
wittily and 
bagatelles 
seriously. 
The form 
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and not tt.e matter was all important. 
Artificiality copied artificiality. Then 
came the passion for reality: the 
salons shuddered, but it entered there. 
.. I am terrified at the boldness of the 
assertions which I find everywhere 
around me" said Fontenelle. That 
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timidity at rude truth, and insistance 
on smooth speech and pleasing things 
characterised Fontenelle throughout 
his long life and characterised, too, the 
salons in which he lived and moved 
and had his being. Someone said to 
him one day when he had passed the 
age of ninety, .. Death has forgotten 
you." He looked anxiously round and 
said" Hush." He had been saying 
.. Hush" all his life - thcugh the 
voice of the coming deluge was in the 
ears, not only of Madame de Pompa- 
dour, but of every thoughtful man and 
woman of the age. 
The next age was to be one of action, 
and the actors were divided by a 
strange aloofness from philosophers 
and précieuses. 


Mme. de Rémusat was utterly unable 
to comprehend the nature of her dear 
old friend Mme. d' Houdetôt, who 
spoke of past joys, memories, and 
regrets in connection with the salon 
of Mme. Lambert, with a sort of child- 
like unconsciousness of evil which 
seemed to make her excusable. .. No 
one," says Mme. de Rémusat, .. could 
possess more - I will not say goodness 
- -but kindness. Goodness implies the 
choice of good against evil; it per- 
ceives the evil and forgives it. Mme. 
d' Houdetôt never perceived evil of 
anyone." 
The salons too had been kind -and - 
it cannot be denied had not been in 
any common acceptance of the term - 
good. But they had been a tremendous 
factor in the shaping of the age, and 
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had Ehared all its weaknesses.... and 
failings. So though persisting in other 
likeness the Salon in so far as it typified 
the age came to an end with it, the time 
having come when, in the words of 
Candide, .. 11 faut cultiver notre jardin.' 


" The :-,aloll" -,,\ ..tilth of Fn"11f"h :-;'o."il't\ ;nut J)('J ..oil 
Illitif's of 1h(' lRth l't.ntlin. Helt,)) l'11'1"g:m': l
s. lid. lIf't. 
If. P. Put II.UI1..... 
(lII". 
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I BELIEVE it was P. G. Hamerton 
who remarked the odd fact that, 
despite the beauty and elegance of the 
cat, it seldom has been painted by 
artists of importance. The reason 
assigned for this neglect is the animal's 
deficiency in the qualities calculated 
most to win the sympathies of noble 
and generous-hearted men. The same 
hypothesis, it would seem, holds good 
in the matter of the lite:-ary status of 
the cat. Certain it is that in this 
respect the dog is a far more privileged 
animal, to say nothing of the horse. It 
is a matter for regret that L'Estrange's 
young man who fell in love with his 
cat was not an artist. So enamoured 
was he, that he prayed Venus to 
change puss into a woman. No sooner 
said than done! But alas! he had 
barely time to clasp his charmer to his 
heart when along came a mouse. 
Instantly the maiden darted off in hot 
pursuit, and for her pains was made to 
re-assume her original form. "Let 
puss practice what nature teaches," 
says Dr. Watts. All the same it is a 
pity that young man was not able to 
paint for posterity an idealised picture 
of the object of his affection. 
To confess the truth, puss is sadly 
unheroic. In the absence of the car- 
dinal virtue, the glossiest of fur, the 
most graceful action, the most be- 
witching mew, is of small account. 
Everything considered, there really is 
little cause for wonder if, on those 
comparatively rare occasions when 
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felinity engages the artist's brush or 
the poet's pen, the result is not more 
flattering to the subject than' Le chat 
de M. Manet,' with its awful look and 
eyes of yellow flame, or than John 
Skelton's' Gib.' 
Skelton's Boke of Phylyp Sparowe is 
one of the notable productions of early 
English Literature. Poor Phylyp 
Sparowe was a pet bird belonging to 
Jane Scrope, a pupil ofthe Black Nuns, 
at Carrow, near Norwich, which said 
bird fell a victim to the sanguinary 
propensities of a certain Gib, a cat of 
"carlyshe kynde." The disconsolate 
fair is represented as anathematising 
the bloodthirsty grimalkins in the fol- 
lowing strain: 


The fynde (fiend) was in thy mynde 
Whan thou my byrde untwynde ! (tore in 
pieces) 
I wold thou haddest bén blynde ! 
The leopardes savage, 
The lyons in theyr rage, 
Myght catche thee in theyr pawes, 
And gnawe thee in theyr jawes ! 
The serpentes of Lybany 
Myght stynge thee venymously! 
The dragones with theyr tonges 
Myght poyson thy Iyver and longes! 
The mantycors of the montaynes 
Myght fede them on thy braynes! 
Of Inde the gredy grypes (griffins) 
Myght tere out all thy trypes ! 
Of Arcady the beares 
Myght pluck awaye thyne eares! 
The wylde wolfe Lycaon 
Byte asondre thy backe bone! 
Of Ethna the brennynge (burning) hyIl, 
That day and night brenneth styl, 
Set in thy tayle a blase, 
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That all the .vorld may gase 
And wonder upon thee, 
From Occyan, the greate S." 
Unto the lies of Orchady, 
From Tyllbery fery 
To the playne of Salysbery ! 
So trayterously my byrde to kyll 
That never ought (owed) thee evyll wyll ! 


Skelton's contemporary, 
Alexander Barclay, winds 
up his long poem, the Ship 
of Fools. with the assevera- 
tion: 


that hideous creature with red extended 
mouth and solitary eye of fire, was 
black, and we may depend upon it that 
had old Skelton descended to details 
he would have told us that black was 
the colour of the remorseless Gib. 
Who, too, does not remember the 
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It longeth nat to my scyer.ce 
nor cunnynge 
For Phylyp the Sparowe the 
Dirige to synge. 


It may be asked whether 
he wrote as a jealous rival 
of Phylyp's encomiast, or 
as a would-be apologist 
for the maligned Gib. 
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We are told nothing as 
to the colour of Phylyp's 
destroyer. The chances 
are that it was black. Not 
that the commission of 
black deeds is by any 
means confined to black 
cats. White cats, for aught 
I know to the contrary, 
are every whit as cunning 
and cruel, but a white coat gives at least 
the appearance of virtue. There is miti- 
gation even in a brindled exterior; but 
black does not belie the character of its 
owner. Hence, it is plain, a black cat 
is at a disadvantage. The attenuated 
Church of England cat. with its erup- 
tive malady and its bronchitic cough, 
to the story of whose persecution at 
the hands of the dissenters of Llan- 
gollen the indignant George Borrow 
devotes a chapter in .. Wild Wales," 
owed probably as much to the black- 
ness of its coat as to the opinions 
which it was 
upposed to have imbibed 
in the house of its quondam master, 
the vicar. Significantly, the cat in M. 
Manet's picture is black. Poe's cat, 
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fearsome story of the witches' frolic, 
in Ingoldsby ? 
As they sat in that old ani hauntej room, 
In each one's hand was a huge birch broom, 
On each one's head was a steeple-crowned hat, 
On each one's knee was a coal-black cat. 


The cat in "Alice in Wonderland" 
is remarkable for its metamorphosis. 
Our illustration is the grin after the 
cat had left it. 
It would be interesting to learn of 
what colour was the animal into which 
Diana of Bubastis was metamorphosed 
when the gods set foot in Egypt. 
N either Herodotus nor Ovid, if my 
memory does not betray me, throw 
any light on the subject. Charles 
L3.mb is more particular when telling 
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the story of the king in love with a 
princess whose breast had been steeled 
against him by a magic spell. In this 
state of affairs, however, the king kept 
a stout heart, 
For he that would the charming princess wed, 
Had only on her eat's black tail to tread. 
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and the sentiments with which they 
regarded the furry marauder were 
essentially different. In his lines 
addressed to Mrs. Reynolds's cat, the 
author of "Hyperion" set out, we 
imagine, with the best intentions in the 
world towards the cat kind. At any 
rate he had every induce- 
ment to be complimentary 
to this individual cat, the 
pet of the wife of his most 
intimate friend. Even so, 
he evidently felt the un- 
wisdom of committing 
himself to positive eulogy, 
or of saying more than 
could be said within the 
limits of a sonnet: 
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Cat! who hast pass'd thy grand 
climacteric, 
How many mice and rats hast 
in thy days 
Destroy'd? How many tit-bits 
stolen? Gaze 
With those bright languid seg- 
ments green, and prick 
Those velvet ears but pr'ythee 
do not stick 
Thy latent talons in me and 
upraise 
Thy gentle mew and teIl me 
all thy frays 
Of fish and mice, and rats and 
tender chick. 
Nay, look not down, nor lick thy dainty wrists - 
For all the wheezy asthma, and for all 
Thy tail's tip is nick'd off and though the fists 
Of many a maid have given thee many a maul, 
Still is that fur as soft as when the lists 
In youth thou enter'dst on glass bottled wall, 
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It seemed simplicity itself, but the 
ways of black cats are full of mystery, 
and Minon was a wary beast. Said 
the king - 
Rather than in my courtship I will fail, 
I will to mince-meat tread Minon's black tail. 


In spite of all his strategy, he failed in 
the carrying out his purpose until he 
one day found the animal asleep, when, 
with rapture he 


The occasion bless'd 
And with quick foot the fatal part he press'd. 
With what results, those who read the 
story will discover for themselves. In 
Maria Flaxman's drawings for the piece 
Minon is painted sufficiently black. 
It is a far cry from Skelton to Keats, 


For as long as cats are cats they 
must not look for a sonnet more indul- 
gent towards them than this. Words- 
worth drew a pleasing picture in .. The 
Kitten and Falling Leaves," but even 
he h3.s nothing to say about the full- 
grown, sophisticated creature, The 
tone of Gray in his Ode on the death 
of Horace Walpole's .. Selima," is 
evidence enough of the poet's freedom 
from bias, but he makes no attempt to 
disguise the fact that the favourite 
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perished ingloriously in a raid on her 
master's goldfish. 
She stretch'd in vain to reach the prize; 
What female heart can gold despise? 
What eat's averse to fish? 


(Malignant Fate sat by, and smil'd) 
The slipp'ry verge her feet beguiled. 
She tumbled headlong in. 


The inconsequence of cats has been 
made the subject of comment by 
Pierre Loti and others. and it is to be 
supposed that puss does not reckon 
poets of much account, or at least that 
she regards their doubtful compliments 
with complacent toleration. On occa- 
sion, indeed, she can afford to be 
somewhat more than tole- 
rant. The poet (a sharking 
fellow, it is true) in Cowley's 
Guardian, is described as 
.. the very embleme of pov- 
erty." The ideas of poetry 
and poverty are only too 
closely associated! Tasso, 
too poor to purchase a 
candle, addressed to his cat 
a sonnet in which he begged 
the light of her eyes to write 
by. 
Most ladies have a weak- 
ness for cats, and Tennyson 
never gave proof of his in- 
sight into woman's nature more con- 
vincingly than in his poem .. The 
Spinster's Sweet-arts." 
Milk for my sweet-arts,' Bess! fur it mun 
be the time about now 
When Molly cooms in fro' the far-end close 
wi' her paäils fro' the cow. 
Eh! tha be new to the plaäce thou'rt 
gaäpin' - doesn't tha see 
I calls 'em arter the fellers es once was sweet 
upo' me ? 
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There is no man now living anywhere 
Who hates cats with a deeper hate than I ; 
I hate their eyes, their heads, the way they stare, 
And when I see one come, I turn and fly. 
A certain Captain Logan, residing 
somewhere in Ayrshire, would climb 
upon a chair if a cat entered the room, 
not daring to come down until the ani- 
mal was removed. 
Much braver was Don Quixote in the 
Castle of the Duke of Villahermosa. In 
his chamber at midnight. chanting a 
love-song. the Ornament of Chivalry 
was suddenly disturbed by a prodigious 
caterwauling and ringing of bells. 
Such was the din of the bells and the squalling 
of the cats, that though the duke and duchess 
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The spinster's affectionate regard 
for her cats is equalled by the antipathy 
which the animal excites in the breasts 
of others of the genus homo. 
The French poet Ronsard confessed 
(in lines translated by Mr. Gosse): 


... TonHII.\ the fu..t. an' TOIIIIII\" tht" 
lelll1tl, au' :o:;u'<'\ it" 
au' Hoh:" . 


were the contrivers of the joke, they were 
startled by it, while Don Quixote stood para- 
lysed with fear; and as luck would have it, 
two or three of the cats made their way in 
through the grating of his chamber, and flying 
from one side to the other, made it seem as if 
there was a legion of devils at large in it. , , . 
Don Quixote sprang to his feet, and drawing 
his sword, began making passes at the grating, 
shouting out, . Avaunt, malignant enchanters! 
avaunt, ye witch-craft working rabble! I am 
Don Quixote of La Mancha, against whom 
your evil machinations avail not nor have any 
power: 
Upon the duke running in and laying 
hands on a cat that had attached itself to 
the Don's nose, the knight cried aloud: 
"Let no one take him from me; leave me 
hand to hand with this demon, this wizard, 
this enchanter; I wiII teach him, I myself, who 
Don Quixote of La Mancha is." 
The cat, however, snarled and held 
on-which was cat-like. 
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AND A QUERY AS TO WILLIA
 BLAKE. 
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By MARK PERUGINI. 


OCCASIONALLY quoted in a 
ook- 
seller's catalogue at a gUinea, 
.. The Conjuror's Magazine, or Magical 
and Physiognomical Mirror," 1791- 
1792, is, to any occult student who is 
also a bibliophile, and most are, well 
worth securing at the price. 
The title .. Conjuror" has grown 
into a curious disregard in these times, 
mainly signifying a voluble gentleman, 
obtained for the evening from some 
reliable emporium, for the purpose of 
.. amusing the children; " though the 
modern child, to be sure, is a trifle too 
sophisticated to care as much as that 
of the mid-Victorian era for mere 
.. conjuring tricks." 
But there was a time when the 
mention of a conjuror was as awesome 
as a real adept might be to-day, and 
.. The Conjuror's Magazine," albeit 
devoting considerable space to .. Philo- 
sophical Amusements" (it was as 
much the age of philosophy, usually 
.. Natural," as ours is of Science) to 
quaint" Domestic News" and to some 
curious recipes (" To prevent dogs 
barking at you in the night-time," and 
.. To draw Cats together and to fas- 
cinate them ") had nevertheless a 
serious purpose to fulfil, and did dis- 
course interestingly on Magic, Astro- 
logy, the Lives of the Alchemists, on 
Metallurgy, Chiromancy, the Rosy- 
crucians (sic), as well as giving 
account of curious dreams and appari- 
tions. 
The first number was published in 
August, 1791, and was" embellished 
with Three Capital Copper Plates, the 


first, a Frontispiece; the second and 
third, Portraits of the Miser and 
the Brute, from Lavater, accurately 
copied ," but by whom is not said 
and the lengthy dash-leaves one con- 
jecturing, though Fuseli as the de- 
signer of several plates is acknow- 
ledged. It was not until March, 1792, 
that the name of Barlow was given as 
engraver. The magazine was "printed 
for W. Locke, No. 12, Red Lion St., 
Holborn; and H. D. Symonds, Pater- 
noster Row, by whom Letters, Post- 
paid, will be received." 
In the first twelvemonth much was 
given in the magazine that must have 
made a wide appeal to the curious. 
To take only the contents of the maga- 
zine for the first month. It opens with 
a chapter on astrology giving .. General 
Directions for ascertaining the Planet- 
ary Influence which Governs the 
Vegetable Products of the Earth," etc., 
and the writer finds that: .. To illus- 
trate this matter farther by example, 
it will be necessary to exhibit a decum- 
biture, wherein the planetary influence 
and the utility of this knowledge is 
made obvious even to the most simple 
capacity." Then follows a strange 
diagram-the .. Decumbiture of a 
Gentleman who took to his Bed, ] une 
9th, Anno 1777, at twelve o'clock at 
noon," but even with the most careful 
reading the present writer must ack- 
nowledge that its meaning is not quite 
made obvious to one whose capacity is 
apparently not of the .. most simple" 
order. And ignorance must also be 
confessed as to why the gentleman 
" took to his bed." 
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After the astrology follows a section 
devoted to " Philosophical and Ingeni- 
ous Amusements," such as .. surprising 
and entertaining deceptions upon cards, 
fortune-telling by cards;" another- 
.. To make sport, and cause mirth with 
quick-silver;" and last-" To pull off 
any person's shirt, without undressing 
him, or having occasion for a confed- 
erate." But this trick shall, for our 
part remain un revealed. Philosophical 
Amusements, 
Metallurgy, 
and a Query 
column are 
followed by 
.. Lives of Emi- 
nent Conjur- 
ors" including 
Lilly, Campan- 
ella, and Eman- 
uel Swedenborg 
(then alive, and 
never admitted- 
lya 'conjuror'). 
The sudden 
de a th 0 fun - 
known people 
seems to have 
had a curious 
fascination for 
the editor, for a 
little later one 
reads that :" A 
carpenter fell 
from one of the 
scaffoldings at 
Gifford's brew- 
house, in Castle-street, Long Acre, 
and was killed on the spot." On the 
18th of September however it appears 
someone pad better fortune, for it is 
solemnly announced that on that day: 
.. At eight in the morning a young 
woman, in distress, threw herself from 
a two pair of stairs window in Frith. 
street, Soho, when two gentlemen 
passing by, humanely catched her from 
death," Yes," catched" ís nice! 
Later one reads that: "There is now 


living in Birmingham, in great dis- 
tress, a grand-daughter of Charles the 
Second; and in London there is now 
living, as a char-woman, a woman 
who goes out to other persons' houses 
to work, a great grand-daughter of 
Oliver Cromwell. What a reverse of 
fortune. " 
To turn however from the" snippet" 
side of the strangely varied magazine 
it is interesting to note that serial 
articles on as- 
trology and on 
palmistry, with 
illustrations, 
were given 
throughout the 
twe lvemonth, 
as well as AI. 
bertus's .. Se- 
crets of Na- 
ture," Arbatel's 
"Aphorisms on 
Magic;" and in 
a preliminary 
and general 
essay on Magic 
there is one 
point which 
should be of in- 
terest to stu- 
dents of William 
Blake, a clue 
w h i c h , pos- 
sibly, with fur- 
thur research 
might lead to 
curious discov- 
eries regarding Blake, but which 
I have not and am not likely to have 
leisure to pursue. I give it for what 
it may be worth, and hope someone 
may follow the end of the thread 
wheresoever it may lead and announce 
in due time whether it lead to better 
understanding of some at least of the 
darker recesses of Blake's prophetic 
utterances. The article in question 
includes "a list of numbers and corres- 
pondent names attributed to the 
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planets, introductory to the mode of 
forming their tablets and formularies." 
In the list occurs the following: - 
1225 Bne Seraphim, Intelligences of 'i' 
260 Tiriel, Intelligence of 
 
Now the first line of Blake's early 
prophetic poem, one of his loveliest 
works, .. Thel," runs .. The daughters 
of Mne Seraphim led round their sunny 
flocks." That" Mne Sel'aphim" has 
proved a stumbling block to many 
editors, some of whom (among them 
Mr. W. B. Yeats) have suggested that 
.. Mne" might be simply a slip on 
Blake's part for .. the. " Personally I 
have never thought so, but have no 
suggestion to offer at present and must 
content myself with noting that M and 
B as labials are fairly akin. 
Blake's mysterious names have al- 
ways been a puzzle to his editors, 
some of whom have suggested their 
origin to be merely Ossianic influence. 
Yet one of Blake's prophetic works, 
first published by Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
in his " Aldine" selection, bears the 
title -" Tiriel," and above, from a con- 
temporary magazine article (contem- 
porary that is, with Blake, whose 
.. Book of The! " was engraved in 1789, 
two years before this .. Conjuror's 
Magazine" appeared) we find .. Tiriel " 
described as "Intelligence of .. 
 " or 
Mercury, even as .. Bne Seraphim" 
are described as "Intelligences of 'i' 
or Venus. A little time ago I came 
across a similar list of planetary intel- 
ligences on pages 146 and 147 of 
Francis Barrett's" Magus" which was 
published, in 1801, three years before 
Blake dated his engravings of" Milton" 
and" Jerusalem." Barrett's" Magus" 
was published by Lackington, Allen & 
Co., Temple of the Muses, Finsbury 
Square, who also issued a fine edition 
of Lavater's ., Physiognomy." 
In the" Conjuror's Magazine" some 
of the plates illustrating the accom- 
panying serial edition of "Lavater's 


Physiognomy" were from drawings 
by Fuseli, who was a friend of Blake. 
The issue of the magazine for May 
contains a very curious prospectus 
announcing" Proposals for instructing 
Pupils in Spiritual Knowledge, includ- 
ing a plan for commencing Societies 
or Colleges for receiving instruction." 
It further asserts that" Mr. William 
Gilbert will teach Astrology and 
Spirit," (whatever that may mean), 
with the nature and use of Talismans" 
at fees ranging from five guineas per 
head for classes of above twelve per- 
sons, up to one hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum for individual pri- 
vate tuition. In Barrett's" Magus" 
(Book II., page 140) is to be found a 
somewhat similar proposal, to found 
a school for the study of Natural 
Philosaphy, the Cabala, the Hermetic 
Philosophy, the Talismanic Art, and 
occult lore in general, the "school" to 
consist of not more than twelve 
students. An idea has haunted me 
for some time that Blake, who was 
a great admirer of Lavater, may have 
come into touch with a secret society 
of students of magic either through the 
publishers of Barrett's book, Lacking- 
tons, for whom he may have en- 
graved or possibly through Cosway, 
whom he knew and who is said to 
have interested himself in Magic. 
Certainly such societies were at 
work in Blake's time. in Paris and in 
London; and certain it is that we find in 
two books" The Conjuror's Magazine" 
(1791) and Barrett's" Magus" (1801) 
lists of numbers correspondent with 
planetary intelligences, which include 
that of" 1225 Bne Seraphim," strange- 
ly similar to the .. Mne Seraphim" of 
the first line in Blake's" Book of Thel " 
(1789) and" 260 Tirie!," which except 
for the number is exactly the title of 
one of Blake's early prophetic books, 
started possibly before" Thel," though 
probably finished rather later. These 
"numbers correspondent with plane- 
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tary intelligences" are presumably 
Cabalistic or Talismanic numbers, of 
which Barrett gives lengthy account 
with numerous tables of such corres- 
pondences. It is this which, without 
working it out, suggests to me the 
possibility that on further investigation 
it would be found that many of the 
puzzling names in Wm. Blake's" Pro- 
phetic" works are simply built up from 
or based on the Cabalistic doctrine of 
.. correspondences," by which certain 
numbers represent certain letters (like 
666, the .. Mark of the Beast" in 
.. Revelations ,,), the clues to which 
may be found in the study of con- 
temporary occult publications. 
There is, possibly, a clue! The pro- 
blem is -did Blake have any dealings 
with contemporary societies founded 
for the study of magic, and did he 
from his connection therewith come to 
enunciate magical truths in poetic 
guise? In other words, are his .. pro- 


phetic " books in reality an account of 
visions inspired by magical practices 
and containing magical formulæ ? 
The problem is admittedly raised on 
a very slender base, but some may find 
it worthy of an attempted solution. 
All I would ask of any who pursue the 
enquiry is that they move slowly, leave 
no step unproved and announce the 
results if any are achieved. Much of 
Blake's work has been acknowledge 
incomprehensible. Perhaps students 
of magic may find it less so. That 
they will find" The Conjuror's Maga- 
zine" of quite unCOr.1mon interest I 
can well assure them, for though it 
exhibits a certain triviality arising from 
an editorial desire to .. popularise " (as 
we should say) philosophical and oc- 
cult enquiry, it presents a very inter- 
esting and entertaining phase of later 
eighteenth-century thought, and one 
that has found strange recrudescence 
in modern times. 
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OF 


THACKERAY 


By J. HERBERT SLATER. 


I N considering the early editions of 
Works by Thackeray it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind the hostile but 
wholly mistaken criticism of "The 
Kickleburys on the Rhine," to the 
effect that the author was intended by 
nature for an artist rather than for 
a writer. That somewhat sketchy 
book, forming in the critic's opinion, 
a justification for this sweeping asser- 
t ion, was first published in 1850, 
though it is the second edition of 
1851 with its added" Essay on Thun- 
der and Small Beer," which is more 
valued as disclosing Thackeray's reply 
to the strange pronouncement, made 
as it was in the very face of " Vanity 
Fair" which had appeared two years 
previously and established his literary 
reputation without cavil or question. 
The criticism is, however, useful in a 
minor degree, notwithstanding the fact 
of the "small beer" being somewhat 
. turned,' for it serves to remind us 
that Thackeray was primarily an artist 
after all, for he endeavoured, so it is 
said, though with what degree of truth 
seems problematical, to secure the 
vacant post of illustrator of the " Pick- 
wick Papers," and certainly illustrated 
Douglas Jerrold's" Men of Character" 
and Addison's "Damascus and Pal- 
myra" at a time when he had made 
very little mark in that Literary World 
he was destined to adorn. Both these 
books appeared in 1838, and prior to 


that time Thackeray's literary activity 
had been confined almost entirely to 
contributing articles to two University 
journals, "The Snob" and " The 
Gownsman," "The National Stand- 
ard," "Fraser's Magazine," "The 
Corsair," and other periodicals, not 
omitting" The Constitutional." to the 
failure of which we owe his transfor- 
mation from a dilettanti writer for 
newspapers and magazines into the 
famous novelist who enriched our 
literature with several of its brightest 
ornaments. "The Constitutional" ran 
from Sept. 15th, 1836, to July 1st, 1837, 
and taking the latter date as marking 
the conclusion of the first phase 
of Thackeray's career from the 
point of view of the collector of 
early editions we find that the 
following "books," naturally come 
within the scope of this article :-(l). 
"The Snob, a Literary and Scientific 
Journal. Not' conducted by members 
of the University,' " complete in eleven 
numbers (April 9th to June 18th, 1829), 
published by W. H. Smith, of Rose 
Crescent. The subjoined illustration 
shews the general title of this weekly 
journal, a small 8vo, printed on tinted 
papers of different hues, each number 
being invariably headed with the words 
"Second Edition," "Third Edition," 
"Fifth Edition," and so on, perhaps 
with the object of suggesting an exten- 
sive circulation which, however, time 
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has hardly corroborated, for these 
numbers are exceedingly difficult to 
procure. A complete set, it may be 
mentioned, sold by auction in June, 
last year, for ;(110, a not excessive 
amount. It must be understood that 
Thackeray was a contributor to this 
periodical, as he was to (2) .. The 
Gownsman, formerly called . The 
Snob,' " published 
in 17 numbers by 
W.-H. Smith, be- 
tween the dates 
Nov. 5th, 1829, and 
February 25th, 
1830. He may 
even have been 
the editor of .. The 
Gownsman," but 
whatever the 
truth in that re- 
spect the articles 
signed are 
doubtless from his 
pen. This periodi- 
cal is not of the 
same degree of 
scarcity as .. The 
Snob." The num- 
bers were, when 
complete, bound 
up in drab boards 
with the addition 
of a general title 
and four pre- 
liminary leaves, 
and when in that condition can be got 
as a rule for about .t35. We are 
brought i'n the next place to (3) 
.. Flore et Zephyr, a Ballet Mytholo- 
gique," published in folio in 1836. This 
is without letterpress and consists en- 
tirely of an illustrated title page (see 
reproduction) and eight lithographed 
plates, sometimes found slightly 
tin t ed, from Thackeray's designs. 
This book. disclosing the author in the 
rôle of an artist, is as difficult to meet 
with as (4) .. Dionysius Diddler," a 
work of a similar character, published 


THE 


without date. containing nine plates 
and a preface, all ascribed to Thacke- 
ray, or as (5) .. King Glumpus, an 
interlude in one Act," printed on blue 
wove writing paper in 1837, and issued 
privately in buff wrappers. This has 
been called by one critic .. a brief 
amusing skit on Hamlet," in which 
case its literary merit would seem to 
rest on its brevity. 
That Thackeray 
illustrated this 
. interlude' is un- 
questionable, but 
that he was re- 
sponsible for any 
part of the text is 
extremely doubt- 
ful. An article in 
the Afhenæum of 
February 23rd, 
1907, p. 225, sug- 
gests that John 
Barrow was the 
author, and see 
also the same jour- 
nal for March 2nd 
following, p. 254, 
where the ques- 
tion is again re- 
ferred to. .. King 
Glumpus," a pam- 
phlet consisting of 
some 20 pages, 
was re-printed in 
close facsimile by 
Mr. W. T, Spencer, of 27, New Oxford 
St.. in 1898, and the accompanying illus- 
tration of the title page and frontispiece 
is, with his permission, taken from that 
source. In the face of the doubt ex- 
isting with regard to the authorship of 
.. King Glumpus," it has been said that 
.. The Paris Sketch Book," published 
by Macrone, in 2 vols., 1840, was the 
first printed book for which Thackeray 
was wholly responsible. This, how- 
ever, is a mistake, for in 1838 Carey & 
Hart published at Philadelphia (6) 
.. The Yellowplush Correspondence," 
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a small 8vo book of great rarity. It 
consists of articles collected by the 
American Publishers from nine num- 
bers of Fraser's Magazine, and issued 
three years in advance of their publi- 
cation as a part of "Comic Tales and 
Sketches" at London, in 1841. This 
book was published in boards with a 
cloth back and 
printed label, 
and curiously 
enough com- 
mences on page 
13. It is con- 
jectured that 
the hiatus in 
the pagination 
represents 
space left for an 
intended pre- 
face or intro- 
duction which 
never appeared. 
In view of the 
difficulty of 
meeting with 
this book, 
though it is not 
very valuable 
(one in the or- 
iginal bindings 
sold by auction 
for .tl1 not long 
ago), a repro- 
duction of the 
title page is 
given sotha tit 
can be identi 
fied, if met with, 
at a glance. It 
is highly probably that many copies 
exist, esoecially in the United States. 
From this point the early editions of 
Thackeray's many books become com- 
paratively familiar, though before pro- 
ceeding to deal with the best-known 
works and to point out differences in 
detail where such differences exist, 
it is necessary to mention a number of 
pieces over which a certain obscurity 
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may fairly be said to hang. One of 
these is "Sketches by Spec," presumed 
to have been published by Hugh Cun- 
ningham, without date (but 1840). 
One of the numbers or parts in which 
this work may have been issued is 
known and a facsimile of it was made 
In 1885, but whether the book quã book 


/ 


was ever com- 
pleted is very 
questionable. 
The solitary 
numbers con- 
sists of a print 
with letter- 
press descrip- 
tion, and bears 
the title "Bri- 
tannia Protect- 
ingthe Drama." 
An other bro- 
chure - a play, 
entitled, "The 
Exquisites," 
issued like 
"King Glum- 
pus" upon blue 
writing paper, 
and enclosed in 
buff wrappers, 
was printed for 
private circula- 
tion in 1839. 
The probability 
is that the text 
was also writ- 
ten by John 
Barrow, though 
there can be no 
dou bt that the 
four humorous ilthographed designs 
contained in it are by Thackeray. 
It may be mentioned that in March, 
last year, "King Glumpus" and 
"The Exquisites," the designs col- 
oured by hand in each instance, were 
sold by auction at Sotheby's, and 
realised ;[153 and ;[76 respectively 
(original buff wrappers). This remark 
gives a clue to the relative scarcity of 
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the pieces, for both are of the same 
character and these copies were in 
similar condition. Another important 
piece-in this instance undoubtedly by 
Thackeray, is "The Second Funeral 
of Napoleon," a small 4to issued by 
Cunningham in 1841. It was pub- 
lished at 2s. 6d. but cannot now be 
procured for less than [35 or [40 
when in its dark-coloured wrappers 
bearing an etching of the body 
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of Napoleon being covered with 
a pall by an Eagle (see illustration). 
The book contains 122 pages, and has 
four full-page wood-cuts, inclusive of 
the frontispiece. .. Have you read 
Thackeray's little book -' The Second 
Funeral of Napoleon'''? enquires 
Edward Fitzgerald in a letter to W. H. 
Thompson of the 18th February, 1841, 
" If not. pray do; and buy it and ask 
others to buy it, as each copy sold 


F 


puts 7
d. in T's pocket, which is very 
empty just now, I take it." Equally 
scarce, if not more so, is " An Interest- 
ing Event," published by David Bogue 
in 1849, 8vo. Only one or two copies 
in the original wrappers are known, in 
fact this is as great a curiosity as any 
of the others I have mentioned; as 
great a curiosity as "Harlequin and 
Humpty- Dumpty: or Robbin de Bob- 
bin and the first Lord Mayor of 
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Lun'on," a pantomime by E. Fitzball, 
performed at Drury Lane on boxing 
night. 1850, when James Anderson 
was the lessee and manager. This 
'book of the play' contains 20 portraits 
of the leading characters in the pan- 
tomime, and these appear to be by 
Thackeray, who may also have written 
the text. To continue the narration 
Thackeray is known to have occupied 
the chair at the thirteenth Anniversary 
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Festival of the Royal General Theatri- issue of each original edition; in the 
cal Fund, held at the Freemason's case of Dickens there are often two or 
Tavern, Great Queen Street, on Mon- more issues. eac
 differing from the 
day, March 29th, 1858. The 'proceed- other in minute details which, though 
ings' at this festival were printed by of little or no importance in themselves, 
Fredk. Ledger, of Catherine St., Strand, are nevertheless of great interest to 
but so far as is known one copy only collectors, for by means of them they 
survives. It contains a dedication to are enabled to identify the: earliest 
John Baldwin Buck- copies with something 
stone, with a report of THt. like certainty. Still, 
speeches made on the even in the case of 
occasion by Thackeray Thackeray's Works, 
and Dickens. A Biblio- variations of the kind do 
grapher might describe sometimes occur. For 
it as follows: "Post YELLOWPLUSB instance the "Comic 
8vo, yellow wrapper, Tales and Sketches," 
with title repeated, List 2 vols. 8vo, 1841, hardly 
of patrons (3-5), Dedi- sold at all when it was 
cation, and Address first published, and the 
(6-10), Anniversary COR RES P 0 N DEN C E 
 very extensive remain- 
Festival, 1858, pp. 11- del' lay stored in the 
17." Finally we have publisher's cellars until 
.. William Makepeace the success of .. Vanity 
Thackeray at Clevedon Fair" in 1848, created 
Court," a reproduction a de man d for a II 
on 15 leaves of the Thackeray's earlier 
celebrated Sketches works. What remained 
made at Clevedon, n. d. of .. Comic Tales and 
(but about 1860), 8vo, Sketches" was then 
and .. A Leafout of a put on the market 
Sketch Book," of which again, so that there are 
only 25 copies were two issues of this same 
printed in 1861, also in edition, the first and by 
8vo. Both these pieces PHILADELPHIA: far the more important 
were for the author's E. L. CARE\' & A. HAHT having on the title-page 
pri va te U.5e and are 1838. .. Comic Tales and 
very seldom met with. Sketches. Edited and 
In some cases the former has descrip- illustrated by Mr. Michael Angelo 
tions in Thackeray's autograph below Titmarsh, author of The Paris 
all or some of the sketches, and when Sketch-Book, &c." The titleof the 
that is the case its importance is, of second and inferior issue reads by 
course, greatly enhanced. .. Author of Vanity Fair." Then, 
Thackeray's works when compared again. there are two is sue s of 
with those of Dickens contain but few .. Vanity Fair" itself; some would 
variations. Their importance to the consider that there are three, as 
collector rests almost entirely upon this novel was first issued in 20 (in 19) 
their relative degrees of scarcity; some monthly parts (january 1847 to July 
being as we have seen extremely rare, 1848) now exceedingly scarce when 
while others are constantly met with. unbound and {;omplete with all the 
Generally speaking, there is but one yellow wrappers. However, the main 
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point is that the first issue has the 
short title "Vanity Fair" on page 1 in 
small rustic - open letter type, and a 
wood-cut portrait of the .. Marquess 
of Steyne" on page 336. These 
features appear in no otht.r issue or 
edition. The portrait (see illustration) 
is evidently a caricature, but was 


while the second has that of Griffin & 
Co. So also there are clearly two 
issues of the first edition of "The Four 
Georges, " 1861, the genuine first issue 
alone having the words" Sketches of 
Manners, Morals, Court and Town 
Life" on the Title Page. The second 
issue has these words on a half Title. 


THE SECOND FUNERAL 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE DRUM. 


AND 


By MR: M. A. TITMARSH. 


I.ONDON:-HUGH CUNNINGHAM., ST. MART1'N'S PLACE, 


TRAFALOI.R &QUARE. 


objected to, and on that account with- 
drawn at an early stage in the history 
of the book. It must also be observed 
that there are two issues, or rather 
editions in this instance, of Marvy's 
" Sketches after English Landscape 
Painters," (the text by Thackeray) 
both undated, (1854 ?), the first 
having the imprint of David Bogue 


Again. there are also two issues of 
"The Orphan of Pimlico," comprising 
a series of Sketches, Fragments and 
Drawings, published in 1876, several 
years after the death of the author. 
The earliest issue appeared in slate 
coloured boards lettered in dark red; 
the second issue is in blue cloth. This 
is not at all a scarce book. to whichever 
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issue it belongs, though it is as well to 
mention that twenty copies of the first 
issue were published with a double set 
of plates, one coloured by hand and the 
other plain, and that these are naturally 
of much greater interest. The other 
books by Thackeray do not present any 
distinctive features of the kind under 
consideration, though many of them 


by Thackeray will be described in a 
general way as coloured throughout 
when such is not strictly the case. 
"Doctor Birch and his Young Friends" 
1849, is often so described, notwith- 
standing the fact that the second title 
page is invariably left plain. The 
illustration is of one of these titles, 
disclosing two schoolboys, drawn in 
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appeared in various forms,- sometimes 
in monthly parts in the first instance 
as was the case with "Pendennis " 
and "The Newcomes," and sometimes 
with the plates coloured, having been 
published in that case at a higher price. 
Thus "Mrs. Perkins' Ball" was pub- 
lished in 1847 at 7s. 6d. plain, or IDs. 
6d. coloured. Sometimes, also, a book 
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Thackeray's unmistakeable style, and 
is inserted to shew how that style 
varied in the course of years. 
Speaking generally, it may be said 
that such of Thackeray's works as 
were published prior to the appearance 
of "Vanity Fair" in 1848, are scarcer 
than those published after that date, 
the reason being that the demand for 
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these later books was much greater 
and had to be satisfied by the issue of 
a larger number of copies to the edition. 
After the publication of .. Vanity Fair" 
success was assured; there was no 
longer any doubt or difficulty about the 
success of the books to which the 
author might choose to put his name, 
and their circulation became corres- 
pondingly larger. Still, it must be 
remembered that they were invariably 
well read, and that to obtain copies in 
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really good condition is by no means 
an easy task. As in the case of all 
authors who rise above the common 
level, Thackeray's earlier works are 
difficult to procure in any condition, 
while the majority of copies of the 
later ones have suffered by reason of 
their popularity-these are the two 
horns of a dilemma which faces every 
collector of books of almost every 
kind, and which nothing but patience 
can overcome. 
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A SCOTS EARL IN COVENANTING 
TIMES. 


I T is with sincere pleasure that we welcome 
this book coming as it does close upon the 
news of the re-issue of the author's" The great 
Marquess." 
The thoroughness with which the pursuit of 
facts has been carried out is suggested by a 
glance at the list of authorities and helpers, and 
is absolutely borne out in the work itself. 
It is a matter for some wonderment that the 
biography of so prominent and so interesting a 
person as Argyll should have been left so long 
unwritten. 
Every school-boy has read Macaulay's drama- 
tic description of the execution, and many a 
schoolboy and boy of larger growth ha.s been 
moved by a strange sympathy at the sight of 
Ward's" Last Sleep of Argyll" in the Corridor 
of the House of Commons. 
The treatment of this and other moving pas- 
sages in the life of the Earl is all that could be 
wished, and though the author is, in the nature 
of things, something of a partizan nevertheless 
his Scotch reserve prevents any undue enthu- 
siasm or partiality. 
The most valuable part of the book is, in our 
opinion, the intimate account of the interplay of 
religious bodies and party politics immediately 
consequent on the death of the Marquess's 
father. Some part of this has already been 
published in the transactions of the Royal His- 
torical So:iety. 
Lauderdale as protagonist is dealt with fairly, 
though his point of view is of course not the 
author's. Adequate importance is attached to 
that other side of Argyle's life his headship of 
the great clan Campbell, not only in rellpect of 
the enormous power it gave him in his own 
kingdom for kingdom is indeed the word to 
use, but also in respect of the bitter and undying 
hatred which existed between the clan Campbell 
and other clans. 
The ill-fated expedition which ended the 
strange eventful history, the fanatic heroisms, 
the mean squabbles with Hume and Cochran, 
are related with rare restraint and good taste, 
and the share of blame which should rightly fall 


on Monmouth is indicated. The excellent map 
makes the story of the campaign very easy 
reading. Useful appendices end a book which 
it has been a pleasure to read and which it is 
equally a pleasure entirely to recommend. 
T. J. MURRAY. 
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MEMORIAL RINGS. 


F ROM the middle ages at least the custom 
of giving rings has obtained and the in- 
tcrest possessed by these mementoes is a very 
considerable one. 
Memorial rings may be divided into two 
classes, viz.: those rings which were specially 
devised or bequeathed, and those which were 
simply purchased (very frequently by a special 
bequest of mO:1ey for the purpose) to per- 
petuate the memory of the deceased. Memorial 
rings, then, form a special and import'ilnt 
class by themselves and are naturally easily 
distinguished from all others. It was customary, 
certainly from the seventeenth century or earlier, 
for prominent and wealthy persons to mention 
the number of memorial rings they wished made 
and distributed amongst their relatives and 
friends. Thus amongst the many thousands of 
such rings which were thus distributed not a 
few have survived to the present time, and in 
these energetic collecting days a few gentlemen 
have been wise enough to spend considerable 
time and money in carefully gathering up what 
has remained of these deeply interesting relics 
of the past. Amongst these collectors must be 
named Mr. F. A. Crisp, who has just issued a 
sumptuous, privately printed, illustrated Cata- 
logue of his Memorial Rings, covering the period 
from Charles II. to William IV. This long 
period of some 170 years embraces many types 
and varieties of Mourning and Memorial rings, 
from the curious and somewhat gruesome skull 
and cross-bones fancy with which such vast 
numbers of rings, about that period, were decor- 
ated (!!I, down to the extremely neat black and 
white enamel of the close of the eighteenth and 
early years of the nineteenth centuries. Mr. 
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Crisp's collection oflhese rings numbers over one 
thousand specimens, everyone of which he has 
fully described with the most scrupulous care 
and fidelity, in many cases illustrating the 
inscr,ptions which appear in endless variety of 
pattern and arrangement. In such an e",llurro" 
"" d.ltes.,-.. it is difficult to pick and choose as all 
are of interest, yet some on account of their his- 
torical associations, will strike the eye of the 
connoisseur as speci ally worthy of notice. 
Amongst these is the ring (No. 164) commem- 
orating the death on Tower Hill for treason of 
the Jacobite Lord Lovat, whose extraordinary 
career of duplicity and crime has perhaps but 
seldom been equalled. Another ring of historic 
value is the memorial ring of Queen Anne, (No. 
14) apart, too, from the fact of its being to the 
memory of a Royal personage thIs ring is a good 
specimen of the beautiful crystal, enshrining 
minute wire-work and enamel which was in 
vogue at this period. The skeleton, skull, 
cross-bones and hour-glass, however, still lin- 
gered, as necessary reminders to the living, 
upon the Memorial rings of the next two reigns, 
although on the whole the general style and art 
of the rings of the Georges can hardly be said 
to be on an improving scale, whilst freely admit- 
ting that much ingenuity was displayed in many 
of the specimens that have been preserved. 
The widespread use of Memorial rings in 
England during the eighteenth and part of the 
nineteenth centuries amply prove how deeply 
the custom had entered into the every-day life 
of the middle and upper classes, and we venture 
to think it also demonstrates the kindly and 
mutual good feeling which obtained in those 
good old days when to be dead was not by any 
manner of means to be forgotten. 
Mr. Crisp has done well in bringing together 
such a vast assemblagc of these interesting, and 
in many cases, pathetic rings: his book, a 
monument of patient and exact cataloguing, is a 
warranty that his collection can never be abso- 
lutely dispersed, If all collections of the every- 
day things of former days were thus as minutely 
and lovingly catalogued, their ultimate dispensal 
under an inexorable hammer would not cause 
the keen regrets that so often afflict the soul of 
the connoisseur who has a heart for the tUllt 
clI,<emU,'. There is always a special glamour 
attaching to an intact collection. 
It should be mentioncd that in many cases 
Mr. Crisp has given full extracts from the wiIls 
01 those connected with the rings he has col- 
lected, which materially add to the usefulness of 
the volume before us. 


SAMUEL SPINK. 
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OLD LACE AND NEEDLEWORK. 


M R. FISHER UNWIN'S "Chats" series, 
which already includes the very pleasant 
U China," U Furniture," and h Prints" of Mr. 
Hayden, and the scholarly and artistic 
"Costume" of Mr. Woolliscroft Rhead, has for 
its latest volume" Old Lace and Needlework" 
by Mrs. Lowes. Most books on lace are expen- 
sive; they are also big, and they are as ponder- 
ous in their style as they are in size and price; 
it is also pertinent to add that the blunders to be 
found in some of them merit the same 
description. 
The "Chats" series is so well known that the 
book before us is perhaps best described as 
having all the well known featur.:s of the series. 
The comprehensive bibliography, the clear 
and interesting descriptions, the profuse and 
always well chosen i1Iustration, the careful 
index, are all here. 
The distinguishing merits of the" Lace" book 
are the satisfactory divisions of the subject, 
which, with the pleasant style of the writing, 
make what might otherwise be a somewhat 
difficult technical account perfectly clear and 
interesting: the very helpful diagrams such as 
the magnified réseaux or lace grounds, which 
put the veriest tyro in the way of at once recog- 
nising specific laces: and the representative 
character of the iIlustrations generally. 
The book is essentiaIly one for the collector - 
but everybody is a collector to-day, and the 
price of this scries permits its inclusion on the 
most modest bookshelves. 
In an interesting aside Mrs. Lowes quotes 
from the Creevy Papers, 1768-1838, that Lord 
Charles Somerset, staying at Wynyards the 
seat of the Earl of Londonderry, complained of 
"not having had a minute's peace through 
sleeping in Cambrik sheets, the Brussels lace, 
with which the piIlows were trimmed, tickling 
his face." 
Verily the vanity of the house-proud hostess 
is as wide as the world and as old as the hiIls. 
KATE MURCHISON. 
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THE P. & O. POCKET BOOK. 


A s a prisoner grows to hug his chains so the 
Englishman if he does not exactly love, 
becomes let us say addicted to the meIlowing 
picturesqueness of a November fog and the 
knife-edge keenness of a March east wind. Then 
someone puts in his innocent hands the P. & O. 
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Pocket Book, and all the wild blood of his 
adventurous forbears stirs in his sluggish veins, 
and that book not he is responsible for his 
altered conduct. 
For be it observed a man may pardonably 
stay at home and read of scenes and doings 
abroad. There is the sufficient detatchment of 
distance. 
But the book before us is an insidious one. 
It abhors the hiatus like nature a vacuum. It 
passes before the reader all the splendour of the 
gorgeous East and then gently hands him over 
to the ticket office leads him on board ship - 
seats him at table provides him with informing 
iiossip, and, like a nautical providence in his 
jacket pocket, watches over all his purposes and 
ends. 
From preface to the last addendum the book 
is interesting. It is almost too interesting. 
Maps and plans are given, tables of distances 
and times. India, Ceylon, China, Japan, Aus- 
tralasia, alI are written about and the enticement 
of their charms displayed by the ablest writers 
and artists. The result is that after Mr. Talbot 
Kelly has entirely convinced you that the next 
holiday must be spent in Egypt, you are dis- 
tracted by the equalIy powerful conviction, pro- 
duced by Mrs. Steele's "India" that our great 
Empire over seas must inevitably be visited. 
Confusion is worse confounded after reading Mr. 
Walter de Mar's "Japan," and Miss Grimshaw's 
" Under the Southern Cross." 
The artists are not less to blame. The illus- 
trations in the book are most alluring, as 
may be judged from the beautiful draw- 
ing by Mr. Wyllie given in this number. It 
JUSt dawns on the critic that there is method in 
the madness and that the only possible solution 
to the difficulty is to journey 
.. Out of Egypt into Troy- 
Over Himalaya"- 


unto 


.. Islands ofthe Southern Run 
And cities of Cathaia." 
Which provocation is very probably the pur- 
pose of the book. 


T. W. BURNIE. 
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THE DIARY OF A LADY-IN-WAITING. 


W HA TEVER would happen if a royal 
lady's-in-waiting possessed of a keen 
insight, a lively imagination and a disposition, 
let us say, tart if not acid, should to-day set out 
to relate the most spicy tittle-tattle that had 
come to her ears. Whatever else would happen, 
her book would be read; and the unrestrained 


and irresponsible gossip of Lady Charlotte Bury 
was read by everyone, and is still readable 
though the heads that wagged over its first 
appearance will ache no more. 
It is a strange book the old King is adying 
an unconsciable time. The Regent, his shamed 
and his wronged and wrong-h
aded wife demean 
themselves, and there is marrying and giving in 
marriage on every page. 
The scandal-mongering is superlative It 
shocked Thackeray so much that he made public 
protest, but had the good sense to annex as 
much of it as possible, and owes to it some of 
his best things. 
It must have been quite impossible for Lady 
Charlotte either to be uninteresting herself or 
to be anything but a provocation of interest in 
others. 
The daughter of the Duke of Argyle and his 
wife Elizabeth Gunning, god-daughter of Queen 
Charlotte, at sixteen admired by Horace Wal- 
pole, in early married life mistress of a salon 
where she brought together her friends Walter 
Scott and "Monk" Lewis, at thirty-four her 
husband handsome Jack Campbell died, leaving 
her a widow with nine children as remembrances. 
Separated from her husband the Princess of 
Wales had her own establishment, and Lady 
Charlotte became Lady-in-Waiting. After nine 
years widowhood she married a young clergy- 
man named Bury, whose extravagant tastes 
compelled Lady Charlotte to start novel writing 
and possibly to permit the publication of the 
famous diary. How near all this is to our own 
times is best understood when it is remembered 
that Lady Charlotte only died in 1861 at the age 
of eighty-six. 
We have said that the diary is still interesting 
The Princess of Wales writes from Italy that 
she has made the acquaintance of L' Abbe 
Mezofanti, bibliothécaire à Bologna qui m'a 
promis de m'accompagner en Grèce. Whatever 
may have been the demerits of the princess she 
knew the value, as travelling companion, of a 
bibliophile who could talk forty-four different 
languages, "mortes et vivantes." The French 
in 1815, according to the Baron de S , had 
the same opinion of the English army as the 
average stay-at-home Continental has to-day. 
"Je crains pour votre armée de citoyens Ie 
contact des armées continentales." Brighton 
is referred to as " that sink for the lees of dis- 
sipation. Lady Conyngham wishes for the 
succession to pass to her younger son, and 
employs a clergyman Dr. Sumner in the busi- 
ness, to whom rum our promises a bishopric for 
his pains later. 
Sometimes famous personages are alluded to 
generally with an un redeeming touc'1 of malice. 
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P. & O. STEAMERS IN TILBURY 
DOCK. From" The P. & O. Pocket 
Book," by permission of Messrs. A. 
& C. Black. 
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Lady Mary Wortley Montagu is .. a little 
woman, marked with the small-pox and so prodi- 
giously daubed over with white and red that she 
used to go into the warm bath and scrape off the 
paint like lime from a wall." Adam Smith is 
quoted as holding a very contemptuous opinion 
of Dr. Johnson. .. I have seen that creature 
bolt up in the midst of a mixed company and 
without any previous notice falI upon his knees 
behind a chair, repeat the Lord's Prayer and 
then resume his seat at the table. He has 
played this freak over and over, perhaps five 
or six times in the course of an evening. It was 
not hypocrisy but madness." 
The gall flows from the pen over page after 
page but all is not bitter, and Lady Charlotte 
is at anyrate very true to her Royal mistress, so 
sinned against and so sinning. The Diary is 
indispensable. It is a live book and will provide 
yet mOre materials by which future Thackerays 
will win, and win rightly, future fame. 
J. MONIER BEALE, Litt.D. 
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Myths of the Norsemen. 
LAST winter a librarian in a manufacturing 
town was asked which books went out often- 
est and were most appreciated. Some novel ofthe 
day was expected to be the answer, but instead 
came the reply, a series of books done by a firm 
called Harrap, entitled" Told through the ages," 
the favourÎte being "Legends of Greece and 
Rome." 


The firm called Harrap have certainly .Irllck 
ite in their .II!!'I1. series. This latest volume 
summarises the stones of the Eddas and sagas, 
and is intended as a companion volume to the 
.. Legends of Greece and Rome." 
The success of .. The Legends" was due not 
less to the pleasing simplicity of the style in 
which the tales are told than to the excellent 
choice of illustrations. Both characteristics re- 
ap pear in the later volume. 
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Life and Letters of George Jacob 
Holyoake. 
H OW much Courtesie blunts the sword of 
the agressor and is as a shield of defence 
was never better i1Iustrated than in Mr, McCabe's 
pious volumes. To know George Jacob Holy- 
oake was to reverence him, and Mr. McCabe 
has very touchingly and very truthfully narrated 
the life story of a man who having through a 
long life conscientiously fought every vested 
Interest and every form of what he considered 
error, spent the end of his days amid the ex- 
pressed esteem of friends and adversaries alike. 


The services to literature of Holyoake were 
not less than his service to freedom of thought, 
nor those to co-operation. Yet all his life he 
was frail, though indeed he seemed to have a 
charmed existence. In accidents so repeat- 
edly that he was refused by the accident 
insurance companies he passed away quietly at 
the age of eighty-eight. It is enough to say 
that anyone who has read .. Sixty years of an 
agitator's life" will wish to read Mr. McCabe's 
fine biography, those who have not, ought to. 


.. Lift. ßml L."1tM.. uf Gf"Oqz.:f' Jaeoh Iloh'ldkC":' J. "'.'I.h 
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Songs of Good Fighting. 
The Masque of the Grail. 


M R. Elkin Mathew's imprint means much 
worth in little compass. .. Songs of good 
fighting" is the latest of the .. Satchel series" 
and is a book of stirring verse. The most 
remarkable piece in the book is the "Festin 
d' Adieu," a short story which is surely one of 
the half dozen finest stories ever written. Mr. 
Mathews also publishes .. The Masque of the 
Grail," by Ernest Rhys in which he gives a 
pleasing poetic form to the versions of the Grail 
story in the Mabinogion and the Book of 
Taliesin. The Masque would be a delightful 
presentation for school or house party at Christ- 
mas tide. 
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The Oxford Thackeray. 
THACKERA Y, complete in seventeen vols., 
with the illuminating references of the 
modern Great Cham of Literature, Pro. Saints- 
bury, wiII shortly be possible thanks to Mr. 
Frowde's Oxford edition, of which the first six 
volumes are to hand. The order of the volumes 
is, as far as possible, chronological, and the 
i1Iustrations of the original editions are all given. 
The Oxford is a good and trustworthy edition at 
a very low price. 


"Th," ()xfnl..t Tlhu'kl'Ii\X . }; \uls. Il.'IIlY FUI\\(lc :!
. 
p('r 'OJIUII(. . 


The Life of Beethoven. 
T HE definite life of Beethoven in English 
(for the masterpiece of Thayer is incom- 
plete) wiII for some long time at any rate be the 
excellent life by Alice M. Diehl, which Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton have just published. It is 
a comprehensive account, and while anything 
but heavy has nothing of the sketch about it. 
The early life of Beethoven, immediately after 
his mother's death, and his first residence in 
Vienna, both of which have so potent an effect 
on his after life, are given ample treatment, and 
indeed an outstanding merit of the biography is 
the careful emphasis of the truly important 
passages in the life of the impetuous and un- 
tameable master. 


"Th(' Lif(> fti ß('{'tho\l>n" .A1i
. 'I. Hiphl. HUlhh". awl 
:'tollJ{htoli. 11I'i. '"d. nd. 
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T HE small public for which these reproduc- 
tions of original texts are designed will be 
glad to hear that at last the re-publication 
of Harrison's Description of England, of which 
the first three parts were published by the de- 
funct New Shakespeare Society, is to be com- 
pleted. Dr. Furnivall (founder and president of 
that society) and Mrs. Stopes are responsible for 
the editing, and Messrs. Chatto and Windus are 
the publishers. 


. .. 
The same firm promises a new book by Mr. 
Swinburne, "The Age of Shakespeare," which 
will be eagerly looked for, with, perhaps, both 
hopes and misgivings, by those who know the 
"proud full sail" of Mr. Swinburne's style. 


Though there are probably many, who, like 
the writer of these notes, find Mr. W. B. Yeats' 
most satisfactory work in that which is least 
self-consciously" Celtic," and who dread noth- 
ing for his renown so much as a "school" of 
this type of verse, yet his finest lyrics are cer- 
tainly among the most original contributions of 
our day to the fabric of English literature. But 
this does not prevent our surprise at the an- 
nouncement of a Collected Edition of his Works. 
Surely the demand for his books (of which we 
are heartily glad) can be satisfied by the re-issue 
of the original volumes by the original pub- 
lishers. This collected edition is to be published 
in eight volumes by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 
in conjunction with Mr. A. H. Bullen, who is to 
print it at his Shakespt;are Head Press in 
Stratford-on-Avon. That it will be a model of 
beautiful printing we do not doubt; but though 
in such cases as those of Mr. Meredith and Mr. 
Swinburne uniform editions to which new vol- 
umes can if necessary be added, have somehow 
come to seem natural, collected editions of the 
works of writers who, like Mr. Yeats, are still 
young, and have perhaps half their career before 
them, are not very easy to justify when they 
appear, and soon fall into neglect. We very 
much suspect that in future years, when Mr. 
Yeats is one 01 the honoured dozens among 
English writers, he will look back on this edition, 
with its careful bibliography by Mr. A1Ian Wade, 
an,j with its various portraits, if not exactly as 


a l,,'ch' de jeillle.;<e, yet as altogether premature 
and a thing to be forgotten. 


Exempt, alas, from this objection of being 
premature, and more modest in scope, is the 
volume of" Selected Poems of Francis Thomp- 
son," which Mr, Wilfred Meynell has edited and 
which Messrs. Methuen are publishing. 


From the same house comes Mr. Maurice 
Baring's "Russian Essays," which many 
readers of the J/onâllf} 1'0.t during the past year 
wiII recognise and be glad to possess in bocok- 
form. ' 
Mr. Frank Sidgwick is rapidly establishing for 
himself in the public mind a sort of prescriptive 
right in early English ballad and lyric poetry, a 
right something like that enjoyed over Shake- 
speare by Mr. Sidney Lee. We have had the 
book of early English Lyrics, which served as a 
vehicle for an elaborate introduction by Mr. E. 
K. Chambers, then a selection of heroic ballads 
for schoolboys; now we have .. Ballads and 
Lyrics of Love," which Mr. Sidgwick has 
chosen and introduced to the accompaniment of 
illustrations by Mr. Byam Shaw. We are 
rather sorry for Mr. Sidgwick, for people who 
buy these illustrated anthologies do not as a 
rule look far beyond the illustrations, and so the 
editor's fine taste will be obscured by the illus- 
trator's less admirable achievement. Mr. Byam 
Shaw has sought too much to harmonise his art 
with the old poetry by artificial quaintnesses 
and archaisms, a fault very common in this 
class of work. The book is well produced, but 
is of a rather unusual format, no doubt nec;essi- 
tated by the designs. 


We are glad to announce a new volume in 
Professor Wilhelm Viëtor's series of .. Shake- 
speare Reprints." This is .. King Henry V." 
and consists of parallel texts of the first and 
third quartos and the first folio, and is edited 
by M. Ernest Roman, of Louvain. The price is 
only three shillings. Previous volumes in the 
series are .. King Lear" (first quarto and first 
folio) and" Hamlet" (first and second quartos 
and first folio); other volumes will soon be 
issued. 
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BY 


Our Philatelic Editor. 


ISSUES. 


ARGENTINA 


REPUBLIC. We have re- 
ceived an additional value 
of the ncw series of the 
design, as illustrated. 
The stamp is appar- 
ently lithographed, and 
very poorly executed. 
15 centavos, pale yel- 
low green, watermark a 
ra yed sun, perforated 
13!. 


f óll A" 


5ç. · 


AUSTRIAN LEVANT. A new issue has 
been made, replacing the surcharged series that 
have hitherto done duty for the consular post 
offices in the Turkish 
Empire. The: new 
stamps are. very simi- 
lar to two of the de- 
signs in the current 
Jubilee series of Aus- 
tria viz., the profile 
of the Emperor to 
left, as in the 5, 10 and 
25 heIleI' stamps and 
the ; length portrait 
in state robes as in some of the higher values. 
The values are of course in Turkish currency, 
and all the stamps are printed on surface tinted 
papers. 
Values and colours are, 10 paras, green on 
pale yellow; 20 paras, red on rose; 30 paras, 
brown on drab; 60 paras, violet on blue grey, all 
of the profile type. 1 pi::>stre, deep blue on blue; 
2 piastres, red on yeIlow; 5 piastres, brown on 
reg. blue; 10 piastres, deep green on yellow, and 
20 piastres, Prussian blue on bluish grey, all of 
the standing figure type. 


. 
. 
. 
. 
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The above illustration is for design only of the 
para values. 


CANADA. It is our pleasant duty to chroni- 


de a very in- 
teresting little 
series issued 
here in con- 
nection wit h 
the Quebec 
Tercente n a I' y 
Celebra t ion s. 
The stamps 
are finely en- 
graved in a 
high style of art 
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by the American Bank Note 
Company and 
are quite up to 
their standard 
of perfection. 
The series 
is especially 
interesting as 
illustrating 
the beginning 
of what is now 
of Canada, and giving reliable 
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the Dominion 
portraits of 
those who 
guided its 
early days in 
addition to 
those of the 
King and 
Queen, and 
Prince and 
Princess 0 f 
Wales. 
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The stamps are all printed on smooth soft 
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unwater- 
marked pa- 
per, and the 
values and 
colours are 

 cent se- 
pia, giving 
portraits of 
the Prince 
and Princ- 
green medallion 


ess of Wales; 1 cent bluish 
portraits of 
Jacques Car- 
tier (the intre- 
pid discoverer 
of Canada) and 
Samuel de 
Champlain 
(t h e fi I' S t 
French Gov- 
erneI' of Can- 
ada) ; 2 cents, rosy scarlet, fine medallion portraits 
of the King and Queen; 5 cents, blue, showing the 
original fort at 
Quebec; 7 cents 
sage green, giv- 
ing pOI traits of 
Generals Wolfe 
and Montcalm, 
who, it will be 
remembered 
were the lead- 
ers on the 

ch and British sides)n the concluding battle 
of the series 
fought for the 
possession of 
Canada. It is 
a m a It e I' of 
History how 
that Wolfe and 
his men scaled 
the heights of 
Abraham, 
which were believed to be inpregnable, and gave 
battle to the 
astonished 
French com- 
mander, the 
fighting was of 
a desperate 
character and 
t both leaders 
we re mortally 
wounded in 
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The 10 cents, purple, shows the port of Que- 
bec as it existed two hundred years ago; the 
15 cents, orange, shows a French Expedition 


leaving for the West under the guidance of some 
friendly Indians; and the 20 cents, brown, gives 
a view of Cartier's little fleet sailing up the St. 
Laurence to possess the land 
Collectors should make up their sets of these 
without undue delay, as they will not be in issue 
for long. 


ECUADOR. A special little issue has been 
made by this Re- 
public to inaugur- 
ate the new railway 
from Guayaquil to 
Quito, the capital, 
several of the val- 
ues are triangular 
in form and apart 
from the highest 
and lowest values, give the portraits ofimportant 
personages, native and foreign, connected with 
the Railway. The stamps are all produced from 
steel plates engraved by Messrs. Waterlow & 
Sons, and with the exception of two values are 
all bicoloured. 
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The values and colours are 1 centavo, brown, 
express engine (Atlantic type) ; 2 centavos, blue, 
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centre black, head of Garcia Moreno; 5 centavos, 
lake, centre black, head of Alfaro, 10 centavos, 
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orange yellow, centre black, head of Abelardo 
Moncayo; 20 centavos, green, centre black, head 
of Archer Harman; 50 cents, grey lilac and 
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black, head of Sivewright. The 1 Sucre (peso 
or dollar) gives an Andean scene with the snow 
clad volcanic peak of Chimborazo in the centre. 
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As this issue is probably of a temporary nature 
collectors should not delay to get them. 
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STAMPS. 
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JAMAICA. The fourpenny stamp of the red 
design, that has been in use so many years, has 
at last appeared on the multiple crown and C.A. 
watermarked paper. 
4d., orange brown, multiple crown and C.A., 
un surfaced paper, perforated 14. 
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TASMANIA. The sixpenny stamp of the 
pictorial series has at last appeared on the Com- 
monwealth paper, and at the same time appears 
to have been produced by a lithographic process 
instead of from a steel plate as formerly, the 
impression being very flat and deficient in detail 
as compared with the engraved stamp. 
6d., Lake (view of Dilston Falls) watermark 
crown and A, perforated 12
. 
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PART II 


WHA TEVER may be the opinions of the 
prophets as regards the country's pur- 
chasing power in the coming season, the 
publishers at any rate are possessed by a lively 
faith. To the announcements recorded in our 
last number we have to add those of Messrs. 
Macmillan whose list contains among other 
items the following of special interest to the 
bibliophile. Mr. Austin Dobson's long awaited 
" De Libris" a collection of prose and verse, 
will include the Bramston's "Man of Taste" 
which appeared in the June "Bibliophile," A 
further volume of Lord Avebury's readable 
essays is to appear entitled .. Peace and Happi- 
ness." 


Dr. A. C. Bradley's, .. Oxford Lectures on 
Poetry"; Frederic Harrison's" Studies" Vol IV; 
Prof. Guatkin's .. Early Church History (to A.D. 
810) " ; Dr. James Gairdner's .. LoIlardry and the 
Reformation in England"; another volume of 
Prof. Saintsbury's .. History of English Prosody" 
are all significant announcements. Mr. Ralph 
Nevill's" French Prints of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury" will be a beautiful book. Surrey is to 
be the next Highways and Byways volume. 


Mess:-s. Methuen's list has as usual a wonder- 
ful comprehensiveness. The second folio 
Shakespeare facsimile is announced. Mr. Paget 
Toynbee's .. Dante in English Literature" will 
undoubtedly take its place as a necessary book, 
and there is to be a re-issue of Vernon's readings 
from" Benvenuto da Imola's" commentary. 
In Art there are promised Dr. Wilhelm Bode's 
"Florentine Sculptors of the Renaissance '. 
" Corot and his Friends," by Everard Meyneli; 
"Ghirlandaio," by Gerald S. Davies. 
A volume. inevitably interesting, is .. The 
Holland House Circle," by LIC'yd Sanders, and 
the same may be said of .. Chaucer's England," 
by G. C. Coulton. Sir Oliver Lodge's" Man 
and the Universe," Mr. Chiozza-Money's 
.. Social and Industrial Problems," and E. F. B. 
Fell's" The Foundations of Liberty," are the 
outstanding announcements in Philosophy. 


In travel there is the alluring promise of 
.. Country walks about Florence," by Edward 
Hutton. 


Mr. Henry Frowde announces the final volumes 
completing the Oxford Thackeray, arranged and 
edited by George Saintsbury, in 17 volumes. 
In the Stuart and Tudor Library: Turber- 
ville's "Noble Arte of Venerie or Hunting;" 
Wilson's "Art of Rhetorique" (1585), edited, 
with an introduction, by G. H. Mail'; Shake- 
speare's" Merry Wives of Windsor" (the quarto 
of 1602) with an introduction by W. W. Greg. 
In the Oxford Li.1Jrary of Translations: 
.. Virgil," translated by John Jackson; Plato's 
.. Republic," translated, with an introduction and 
analysis, by Benjamin Jowett ; .. Hesiod," trans- 
lated. with an introduction and appendixes, by 
A. W. Mail'; "Statius Silvæ," translated, with 
introduction and notes, by George Lewis. 
In the Oxford Poets series: .. Crabbe," edited 
by the Rev. A. J. and Mrs. Carlyle;" Thomson:' 
edited by J. Logie Robertson; 
In the Oxford Library of Prose and Poetry: 
Selected Poems of William Barnes, edited, with 
a preface and glossarial notes, by Thomas 
Hardy; Selected Poems of John Clare, edited, 
with an introduction, by Arthur Symons; .. The 
Heroine," by Eaton Stannard Barrett, with an 
introduction by Walter Raleigh. 
Other interesting announcements are .. The 
Annalsof a Parish," by John Galt, edited with an 
introduction and glossary, by G. S. Gordon; and 
Me moil's of Shelley, by Thomas Love Peacock 
(with Shelley's Letters to Peacock), edited, with 
an introduction, by H. F. B. Brett Smith. 
.. Auto de Fe & Jew," by E. N. Adler is to be 
issued immediately, and .. Fonts in English 
Churches," by Francis Bond is to be the com- 
panion volume to the wonderfully interesting 
.. Screens" published last year. 
The authoritative volume on Chinese Porcelain 
by Hsiang Yuan p'ien is being translated by S. 
W. Bushell. It will have 83 coloured plates, 
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INTERESTING PUBLISHING ITEMS 


Mr. H. V. Reade's" Moral System of Dante's 
Inferno" will be welcomed by all Dante students. 


Mr. E. S. Pollock Haynes has collected some 
of his contributions to the" CornhiII " and other 
periodicals together with some unpublished, into 
a volume under the title of .. Early Victorian 
and other Papers." It wiII be published shortly 
by Mr. Elkin Mathews in his Satchel Series. 


"London Visions" attracted great attention 
when they led off that very distinguished collec- 
tion of contemporary poetry known as " Elkin 
Mathews' Shilling Garland" some dozen years 
ago. Mr. Laurence Binyon has now collected 
these together with the pieces that appeared in 
.. Porphyrion" (and some unpublished) into a 
volume which will be published by Mr. Elkin 
Mathews during the present Autumn. 
, 


Among the many interesting books upon 
Messrs. J. M, Dent & Co.'s Autumn List, two 
important additions wíll be made to their well- 
known "English Idylls Series," viz., .. Sense 
and Sensibility" and" Mansfield Park," both by 
Jane Austen. 
The "English IdyIls" is a series of books 
chosen from English Literature dealing with 
country life, character and scenery, and each 
volume contains twenty-five illustrations in 
colour, reproduced from watercolour drawings 
by C. E. Brock. 


Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack announce a His- 
tory of the British Empire told for children by 
H. E. Marshall, the author of the popular" Our 
Island Story." The volume will be uniform in 
style and price with .. Our Island Story," and 
will be illustrated by twenty drawings in colour 
by J. R. Skelton. 


Messrs. Black are steadily circumnavigating 
the globe in their "Beautiful Books," and the 
weeping Alexander will ere long be the only 
comparison left for the reviewer to use. 
Two interesting Japan volumes are announced, 
"Flowers and Gardens," by Ella and Florence 
du Cane, and "Ancient Tales and Folk-lore," 
by Richard G. Smith, F.R.G.S. 
New Zealand is at last to have justice done to 


it in the Hon. W. P. Reeves' description and the 
pictures of T. & W. Wright. Southern Spain by 
Trevor Haddon and A. F. Calvert, the Isle of 
Wight by H. Heaton Cooper and A. R. Hope 
Moncrieff, and Geneva by the able artist and 
writer of the beautiful volume on .. Montreux " 
are all interesting announcements. 
More serious books are Mr. J. M. Robertson's 
.. Trade and Tariffs," Mr. Kirkup's "Primer of 
Socialism," L. George's "Engines of Social 
Progress." 
Mr. Alfred Austin's "Haunts of Ancient 
Peace," is to be illustrated by Agnes Locke. If 
it at all approaches the exquisite beauties of 
"The Garden that I love," it will be a great 
success. 


Mr. Lane's list has always the distinct flavour 
of originality. The great Pavian master 
Vincenzo Foppa, of Brescia is at last to have 
his book, and the archives and galleries of 
Milan, Pavia, Brescia and Genoa have been 
ransacked that justice may be done to 
Leonardo's great forerunner. 
Miss Winifrid Stevens has translated Anatole 
France's" Joan of Are," which may be expected 
to arouse on th!s side of the Channel some con- 
siderable reflection of the interest it aroused in 
France. 
Mr. Baring-Gould has a book on " Cornwall " 
uniform with his last year's .. Devonshire 
Characters." Some important Napoleon items 
are announced. 
A book of Beardsley drawings and the fine 
Spanish series which does so much credit to 
Mr. Lane, and Mr. Calvert is to include books 
on Velasquez, Madrid, Goya and EI Greco. 


Christmas is already heralded by the lists 
of Raphael Tuck & Sons. Their unique an- 
nouncement is the publication of the post cards 
done for the Royalties of Europe last year. 
More interesting to the bookman is the excellent 
series of quotation books from Shakspere, Long- 
feIlow, Tennyson, Dickens, and Ruskin, a 
remarkably beautiful and remarkably cheap 
series. 


WILSON BAILY. 
(Tn bf COli till/wi ) 
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ADVICE TO A BARD. 


(In the" Answers to Correspondents" in an American literary paper a young amateur 
poet is advised to persevere on the ground that "some of the finest poetical efforts have 
been inspired by incidents of everyday life.") 


Minstrel, don't look blue; 
Though Fate seems still to scoff, it 
Still is possible for you 
To rhyme and profit 
Off it. 
If you care to try 
To get at this result, your 
Plan's to work unhindered by 
That ravening vulture 
Culture. 
Don't go wearing wings, 
Nor use an elevator; 
Be inspired by trivial things: 
They'll grow to greater 
Later. 
Choose a simple strain: 
Get your hat, and don it, 
Catch your early morning train 
And do a sonnet 
On it. 
" Twelfth Night," Shakespeare's play, 
Deals with a stocking (yellow) ; 
A simple kerchief paved the way 
With that Othello 
Fellow. 
A well-stocked garden place, 
People with not a kilt on, 
That was the flimsy sort of base 
The poet Milton 
Built on. 
Do you, then, the same 
As they, and soon, although it 
Seems unlikely, folk will name 
You, ere you know it, 
Poet. 


C. E. HUGHES. 
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RETURNING FROM SCHOOL. 
By Arthur Marshall, A R.I.B.A. 




on;"DI'-II. 1901-<. 


THE question of why books are gutter-snipe is learned. The only 
papular is much confused by question, and that often a lurid one, is 
certain phrases which are intended to what he has learnt. Fagin was quite 
be highly intellectual and fastidious, as much of an educationalist as Froebel. 
but which are in truth both vulgar and But the education given by Fagin is 
unreas:mable. One of these for in- not the only kind of bad education; nor 
stance is to call the ordinary public is it (in my opinion) the worst. For 
" stupid; " an expression which is it- definite periods of history whole classes 
self the quintessence of stupidity. of the community, upper and middle 
" Stupid" if it means anything must as well as lower classes, may be steep- 
mean an abnormal and notable defici- ed in some false philosophy or some 
ency of mind; it must be extraordinary; inhuman routine. Between Bunyan 
and to say that the ordinary man is and Wesley there must have been 
extraordinarily stupid is a contradiction millions of children who grew up shud- 
in terms. It is like saying that most dering in the dark domesticity of Cal- 
men are below the middle height. The vinism. in the real Puritan home where 
average cannot be below the average. the Devil is kept in the coal cellar. In 
If any critic says so, he must be below the public schools of to-day there must 
the intellectual average himself. be millions of boys growing up with 
Another expression of the same kind the firm conviction that to be an Eng- 
which confounds the whole contro- lish gentleman is to be a perfect man. 
versy is that which refers to the people These are thorough educations, and 
as " uneducated." It is not a piece of bad ones. 
mere muddle-headedness like the Let us keep well in mind these two 
phrase" stupid; " nevertheless it is a preliminary truisms; first that the 
mistake. The truth is that there are ordinary man is a man of ordinary 
no people who are uneducated. There human intelligence, or he would not 
are only a large number of people who be ordinary: second that this human 
receive various forms of a thoroughly intelligence has always received some 
bad education; but no one is untaught; cultivation, but unfortunately it is often 
no one is untouched. There is no poor an evil or unwise cultivation. Having 
Indian with untutored mind; some got these obvious facts well in hand 
other and older Indian tutors his mind we shall be free from all supercilious 
with a curiously curved stick. Every follies about the swinish multitude and 
Yol. n.-No. n.-G 111 
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the man in the street; and we may be 
able to attack with some profit or en- 
lightenment the really difficult question 
of why bad books so often sell like hot 
cakes. 
We may dismiss the dandified non- 
sense which talks as if this principle 
were universal; as if good books 
always failed and bad books always 
succeeded. The divisions, of course, 
cut across each other, George Mere- 
dith is a great man; but so was Dickens. 
Mr. FrederIck Wedmore is a clever 
and artistic writer; but not more clever 
and artistic than Mr. W. W. Jacobs. 
Some books are deservedly popular; 
some undeservedly; some crude books 
are bought, thousands of crude books 
are not bought. But we will suppose 
that we have to deal here only with 
the crude books that are bought. 
There are certain novelists, notably 
Miss Corelli, Mr. Silas Hocking and 
others, who undoubtedly satisfy mil- 
lions of the public but who c
nnot 
satisfy a strong literary taste. In so 
far as this fact is used as an attack on 
the novelists I do not mind; they have 
put themselves forward, and they have 
their reward. But this fact is also 
used as an attack on the democracy. 
And I think some explanation ought to 
be given of the democratic preference 
in such things even if it is not so much 
an explanation as a conjecture. It 
does not very much matter what we 
think of one individual lady known as 
Miss Marie Corelli. But it does very 
much matter what we think of the 
thousands of our fellow citizens who 
are reading her books. Like every 
good thing democracy is always the 
object of a secret war. This perpetual 
disparagement of the public choice will 
eventually be used against political 
self-government; and men will invoke 
the Circulating Library to destroy the 
Jury. 
There is one thing that ought clearly 
to be seen; it alters the whole land- 


scape. You and I, as I may fairly 
infer from our writing in this paper or 
reading it, are bookish people. I pur- 
posely refuse to say educated people; 
because we are most probably quite 
uneducated about many other things, 
such as theology or gunnery or music 
or horses or housekeeping. But we do 
know a good deal about books; and 
when we talk of a good book we mean 
one in which all the parts fit together 
into a certain poetic harmony, just 
what the musician means when he 
talks about a good Diece of music. But 
the mass of men (who are quite intel- 
ligent) do not boy books as if each 
book were a complete harmony, a 
small cosmos, in wl1ich every part was 
perfect. To co-relate and consider all 
the parts of a book would be as hard 
to them as sitting out the whole of a 
Wagner opera would be to me; I hap- 
pen to be rather above the human 
average touching books and very much 
below it touching music. The ordin- 
ary man buys books in the most exact 
sense, as goods. That is to say his base 
commercial soul supposes simply that 
he can get some good out of them. 
Granted that good of some kind is em- 
bedded in the thing he does not care 
where it is embedded or whether it is 
properly related to the rest of the stuft. 
If the ordinary man steals a ring in 
which he knows there is a diamond, it 
will be in vain for the æsthete to assure 
him that the diamond is quite wrongly 
set in the ring. [f the ordinary man 
buys an estate in which there is a gold 
mine, it will be useless for the land- 
scape painter to assure him that the 
mine is in the wrong part of the land- 
scape. If the goods are in the box he 
does not care whether they are in har- 
mony with the box. N ow there are 
certain good things in a book that have 
no necessary connection at all with 
literary harmony. Take one example 
first. A riddle is an interesting thing 
quite apart from any literary quality in 
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Its form. When our nurse propounds 
to us the problem 
"When I was going to St. Ives 
I met a man with seven wives," etc. 


we admire the riddle without neces- 
sarily admiring the poem. Now a 
whole department of popular fiction 
exists simply to give people riddles 
rather than romances; I mean the 
things commonly called detective sto- 
ries. If the question is complex and 
the answer clever, the ordinary reader 
does not care whether the style is slip- 
shod or the characters crude; and the 
ordinary reader is quite right. There 
is nothing in the least unintelligent in 
wanting the mere fun of seeing a 
puzzle pulled to pieces. Nor is there 
anything unintelligent in paying for 
what you want. He has as much right 
to prefer a puzzle in criminology to a 
study in human nature as I have to 
prefer a study in human nature to a 
problem in algebra. The point is that 
a love of puzzles exists and men are 
justified in gratifying it either in mathe- 
matics or in murders. 
N ow I believe that the same expla- 
nation covers the cloudy religious 
novel which has been popularised by 
Miss CorelIi or by Mr. Silas Hocking. 
The detective story is a development 
of our nursery riddles; the religious 
novel is the development of our nursery 
prayers. The very thing which makes 
such books bad as books is the very 


thing that makes them good as rituals 
or reminders; I mean their perpetual 
use of moral platitude. The huge 
popularity of such works is really com- 
mensurate and coincident with the fact 
that England has lost its religion. 
Reading Miss CorelIi's novels is really a 
sort of substitute for going to church-a 
very inadequate substitute as I willingly 
concede. But it is really unreasonable 
to complain that such books are full of 
cheap and obvious sentiment; for so 
any religious service must necessarily 
be. The sane and healthy man has a 
right to ask for oddities in his riddles. 
And he has a right also to ask for 
truisms in his religion. 
The real explanation of the popularity 
of books I therefore maintain to be this; 
that the books perform certain functions 
which books were never meant to per- 
form at all. And if the books truly 
fulfil these other functions it is really 
unfair to ask them if they also fulfil the 
function of books. A man reads a 
detective novel because he cannot 
induce his old nurse to tell him any 
really long riddle. He reads a horsey 
novel because he has no horse to ride; 
or perhaps, having one, does not know 
which end to climb up. He reads 
war-like novels because his country 
has not been at war seriously for a 
century; and he reads religious novels 
because his country is perishing for 
lack of a religion. 
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ENGLISH 
BOOK ILLUSTRATION 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By KATHARINE ESDAILE, 


EIGHTEENTH century art must 
not, it is agreed, be approached 
from the romantic standpoint. Its 
conventions must be accepted, the 
spirit of the age be understood, before 
justice can be done. Yet it may be 
freely admitted that where the age 
s3.tirised itself, the age was right. 
Pope's judgement on Laguerre, Ho- 
garth's satire on Kent, are justified by 
the verdict of posterity. But the merit 
of Pope and Hogarth has undergone 
eclipse; how much more that of those 
who even in their day were lesser 
lights? 
Book illustration was throughout the 
first half of the eighteenth century 
largely in the hands of foreigners. 
Such names as Grignion, Dubosc, 
Vandergucht occur over and over 
again, but with Hogarth English artists 
began to come to their own, and 
English art has no need to blush when 
the Don Quíxotes of Vanderbank and 
Hayman -to take an example illus- 
trated here- are set side by side. It 
is strange indeed to see the classical 
tradition in art illustrating the roman- 
tic movement in literature, as in Kent's 
illustrations to The Seasons, and 
Moreau's to the Noucvelle Eloise, but 
throughout t
e century the romantic 
tradition widens, until we find Blake's 
designs for the Night Thoughfs, side by 
side with the lighter work of Eisen. 
To that catholicity of taste it is our 


business to return to-day. 
The examples here chosen may fairly 
be taken to represent the illustrative 
art of the period, alike in cheap duo- 
decimos and edifions de luxe, through 
each decade of the century. A large 
number of classics will be found among 
them, for an artist's interpretation of a 
famous work must have supreme in- 
terest for posterity; but as his designs 
were at first subordinate to the literary 
matter, so this must here give place to 
the artistic, and a book be chosen for 
its illustrations rather than itself. 


Of the illustrated books published 
during the first decade of the century 
the famous six-volume edition of 
Shakespeare edited by Nicolas Rowe 
(1709) easily takes the first place. The 
first illustrated edition of Shakepeare 
must have had a strong intrinsic inter- 
est apart from the importance of 
Rowe's new material,-stage traditions 
and what not, derived chiefly from 
Betterton the actor but as embodi- 
ments of an author's thought no pic- 
tures were ever more remote from the 
original than those of Vandergucht. 
Of the many readers of Lamb's re- 
marks on Shakespeare, how many have 
seen .. the plate prefix
d to Troilus and 
Cressida, in Rowe's Shakespeare the 
tent scene with Diomede"- which 
could" always bring back in a measure 
the feehng of that evening" on which 
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Fig. 1 - F..om Howe'r; ...../tfl,A."c8jJ'.are 


Lamb saw his first play? Here it is, 
(fig. 1), for all lovers of Elia to look at, 
and understand how it was that" such 
ribald trash as Tate and Cibber, and 
the rest of them, that 
With their darkness durst affront his light 
have foisted into the acting plays of 
Shakespeare.' , 
(to quote Lamb again) was welcomed- - 
nay, demanded by the taste of the 
eighteenth century. 
Unlike most famous poems, the Rape 
of the Lock (1714) was, as a separate 
poem, l originally issued, with illustra- 
tions, a general frontispiece, a frontis- 
piece to each canto, and a few conven- 
tional borders, engraved by Du Bosc 
after Du Guernier. Their merit may 
be gauged from fig. 2, the frontispiece 
to Canto I., Ariel whispering his final 
warning to Belinda, just as 


I.-It had appeared in a volume of JIÙ("(,{l(W (1118 r(lC""
 
two years earlier. 


Shock, who thought she slept too long, 
Leapt up, and waked his Mistress with his 
tongue. 


One can only hope that Pope, who 
satirised so much contemporary art, 
was not responsible. 
The edition of the Bible printed by 
the elder Baskett in 1716-7 and called 
for its numerous mistakes .. a Baskett 
full of Errors," but perhaps better 
known, from the misprint in Luke 
XXI, as the" Vinegar Bible," is copi- 
ously illustrated by Sir James Thorn- 
hill (Hogarth's father-in-law, and the 
decorator of Greenwich Hospital), 2 
Chéron, and Laguerre. The principal 
books of the Old and New Testament 
have engravings at the beginning and 
end, as well as minor illustrations, the 
lesser books only the initial letters. 
The heading of the Book of Numbers, 
Moses lifting up the Brazen Se/'pent, is 
here chosen (fig. 3), as an example of 
the work of Laguerre, damned to an 
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2.- For which as we are told" he was paid as a plai
- 
terer. not as a painter of history. viz: forty shilJjngs a 
square yard. to 
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unenviable im- 
mortality by Pope, 
and to most people 
otherwise un- 
known : 


On painted ceilings we 
devoutly stare, 
Where sprawl the 
saints of Verrio and 
Laguerre. 
The oblivion into 
which his work 
has passed, and 
Pope's comment 
upon it, are, it will 
be seen, amply 
justified. Side by 
side with this 
Bible, though out 
of its chronologi- 
cal order, shall be 
put a second, also 
illustrated, and 
also associated 
with literature. 
Stackhouse's 
Bible (1752) is 
familiar to all book 
lovers, by name at 
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least, from the 
passage in Witches 
and o/ner Nigh/- 
Fears in which 
Lamb describes 
the childish ter- 
rors raised in him 
by .. that detest- 
able picture" of 
the Witch of En- 
dor, .. I was 
dreadfully alive to 
nervous terrors. 
The night-time 
solitude, and the 
dark, were my 
hell. I never laid 
my head on my 
pillow, I suppose, 
from the fourth to 
the seventh or 
eighth year of my 
life - so far as 
memory serves in 
things so long ago 
-without an assu- 
rance, which real- 
ized its own pro- 
phecy, of seeing 
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some fright- 
ful spectre. 
Beold Stack- 
house the n 
acquitted in 
part, if I say, 
that to his 
picture of the 
Witch raising 
up Samuel 
(0 that old 
man covered 
with a man- 
tie!) I owe 
not my night- 
ly terrors, 
the hell of my 
infancy - but 
the shape and 
manner of 
their visita- 
tion." Here 
then is the 
picture (fig. 
4), certainly 
no milk for 
babes, and 
typical, in its 
mi xture of 
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classical im- 
ages with 
those of the 
charnel 
house, of the 
religious art 
ofthe period. 
Of the en- 
graver, R. 
Sheppard, 
nothing ap- 
pears to be 
recorded. 
Urry'sChau- 
cer, (1721), a 
book of ex- 
traordinary 
enlighten- 
men t for its 
period, the 
author going 
to MS. sour- 
ces for his 
work, and 
printing 
them as they 
stood, with 
the result of 
proving 
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Chaucer a master of metre instead 
of the maker of rude ve!'se which 
Dryden and Pope took him for, is also 
interesting for its illustrations, though 
these (except for the frontispiece por- 
traits of Urry and Chaucer) are unsign- 
ed, and sometimes distinctly XVII. 
century in character. 3 The heading 
to the Prologue the setting forth of 
the Pilgrims from the Tabard, is here 
chosen (fig. 5) on account of the easy 
comparison it offers with the works of 
Blake and Stothard. In the foreground 
Chaucer is seen watching the proces- 
sion get into line, but, except for their 
relative positions, the other characters 
are not always easy to identify. The 
baçkground, showing Bankside as it 
was, is of especial interest. Fig. 6. 
represents the Doctor of Phisike, one 
of the most successful of the Charac- 
ters, a humorous Rembrandt-burgo- 
master-like figure, whose dress and 
horse's trappings are, however, so 
plain as hardly to suggest that he was 
as "esy of dispence" as Chaucer 
makes him. 


3. No seventeenth century. nor indeed any earlier 
edition than this appears \0 have been illustrated. 


In 1725, eleven 
years after its 
first appearance, 
L i n tot issued a 
popular illustrated 
edition of Pope's 
Homer. a good 
specimen of the 
work required in 
such a reprint. 
Fig 7 the frontis- 
piece to the XV. 
book of the Odys- 
sey is a favourable 
example of Foud- 
rinier's work. 


In 1726 was 
published a duo- 
decimo edition of 
Hudibras, of great- 
e l' significance 
than such a reprint at first sight 
promiEes, for it contains the first im- 
portant work by the first great English 
artist, William Hogarth. Even Horace 
Walpole, with small liking for the man 
and his works, observes that .. this 
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r:0 .HORATIIFLACCI. 
Mer-æde. quae te cunque domat Venus, 
Non erubefreJ'.J1S adurit 
Igmbus, ingenuoque 4èmpzr 
Amore'}IeCi:'as. quid=tuid babes, Ilge, 
Depone tuti.. iluribus. -3h miter, 
Quanta laboras in aw;,.bdi!. 
Digne puer metiore flamma. 
Quae faga, qnis te fdvere TheffiÙ1s 
Magus venenÎs, qws poterit.Deu...? 
VlX illigd.tum tetrifomu 
Pegafus expediet Chimaera. 


ri;.:. 111 Fltlm IJill(,'!' llorm/' 


was the first of his works that marked 
him as a man above the common," yet 
the specimen here given. (fig. 8), the 
bear-fight in Canto II., will suggest to 
the modern reader that Walpole was 
not wrong in adding, .. it surprises me 
now to find so little humour in an un- 
dertaking so congenial to his talents." 
The next book we shall consider, the 
first collected edition of Thomson's 
Seasons, containing also the Hymn a 
Poem fo fhe MemoT'\) of Sir Isaac Newfon, 
and Brifannia, a poem, and published in 
1730, is illustrated by that constant 
object of Hogarth's satire, William 
Kent. The example here chosen. (fig. 


15 


9) the frontispiece to Summer, is alone 
enough to justify Hogarth's repre- 
sentation of him as at the summit of 
fashionable .. art" in the satirical 
print of the Tasfe of fhe Town, pub- 
lished in 1724. Bad allegory, bad 
drawing, Diana in the attitude of the 
Venus de'Medici, with Actaeon, as 
Lamb says, .. in mid sprout "-all 
these illustrate the worst tendency 
of eighteenth century classicism, and 
constitute the supreme justification 
of the return to Nature preached by 
Hogarth. 
The true classic spirit has never 
been better em bodied than in the 
famous and beautiful edition of 
Horace published by Pine in 1733. 
The engravings, l portraits (as au- 
thentic as the knowledge of the 
period could furnish), vignettes, re- 
productions of coins and gems and 
antique monuments, all are of great 
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4. The word' engraving I is here used exclusively 
of iHustration and decoration. as the text of this book 
is also engraved throue-hout. 
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variety and charm. The specimen here 
chosen, Ofe I. 27, Natis in usum (ætitiæ 
scyphis, will hold its own beside any 
wall painting from Pompeii, and the 
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engravmg 15> worthy of the design 
(fig. 10). 
In 1738 Tonson published a fine 
Spanish edition of Don Quixote in five 
volumes, four of text, one of plates, 
a most unusual arrangement at the 


period. The first volume has besides 
as frontispiece a portrait of Cervantes, 
engraved by Vertue after Vanderbank, 
who is also responsible for the volume 
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of plates, though these, a very few 
excepted, are engraved by Vander- 
gucht. With the exception of the first 
of these, Don Quixote reading Books of 
Chi<va{ry, which is also engraved by 
Vertue, the design and execution is of 
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great coarseness, though not devoid of 
a certain Teniers-like humour. Fig. 11, 
Don Quixote knighted by the Constable, is 
a fair specimen, and in it the reader 


derbanks and other naturalised Dutch- 
men and Germans of the bob-wig and 
clipped-yew era." 
Side by side with this should be 
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will not be slow to recognise the truth 
of Gilchrist's scornful phrase (Life of 
Blake
 1., p. 15) .. the flat and formal 
manner. . . of the Vanderguchts, Van- 


placed the edition issued by Millar 
seventeen years later, The History and 
Aácventures of the Renowned Don Qc.ixote, 
translated from the Spanish of Miguel de 
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Cer<vantes S3a<vedra, to which is prefixed, 
some Account of {he Author's Life, by T. 
Smolfett, M.D. I[[ustrated with twenty- 
eight New Copper-Plates by Hayman, and 
engra<ved by the best Arlísts, (fig. 12). 
The difference between the two ren- 
derings, both in spirit and technique, 
is extraordinary. Vanderbank's Quix- 
ote has the air of a Cavalier trooper, 
Hayman's that of 
the true enthusiast, 
wild, worn and de- 
vout. Vanderbank's 
subordinate figures 
are puppets, not 
differentiated or 
thought out; Hay- 
man's are people, 
whom the strange 
scene is differently 
affecting - see the 
roguish boy with the 
candle, the awe- 
struck man in the 
doorway, the stolid 
peasant behind. His 
Dulcinea is perhaps 
too refined, but she 
is alive at least, and 
interested in the 
scene. Vanderbank's 
scene appears to 
take place at noon- 
day: the candle casts 
no real light, the moon no strong 
shadow; Hayman's is a Night-piece in 
good earnest. We feel that the moonlight 
scene had its higher side, that it may 
well have impressed Don Quixote's 
imagination, that the artist who con- 
ceived this plate was, apart from all 
technical distinctions, nearer to the 
spirit of Cervantes than the comic 
illustrator who, in Lamb's phrase, 
.. mistook his Author's purport, which 
was -tears." 
The famous portrait prefixed to early 
editions of the Pilgrim's Progress was 
not accompanied by other illustra- 
tions until the publication of the 


eleventh edition in 1688. These wood- 
cuts of the rudest description, were 
constantly reprinted, until the .. Six- 
and- Twentieth Edition, with Additions 
of New Cuts," was issued in 1743. 
This duodecimo is in several ways a 
curiosity: the title in black letter stands 
at the head of every page, and in other 
respects the printing is singularly 
archaic, while the 
new cuts sur'pass 
even the old in art- 
lessness, and would 
seem more in place 
in a fifteenth century 
Biblla Pauperum than 
in a book printed in 
the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 
The specimen here 
given (fig. 13), will 
ill ustra te all the 
peculiarities above- 
mentioned; its sym- 
plicity can only be 
paralleled by a de- 
vice used elsewhere 
in the book the use 
of a label to indicate 
a scene, e.g., Here 
Christian slept and 
dropt his Roll which 
is printed against 
the fatal Arbour, the 
whole being crammed into the con- 
veniently empty sky of a totally differ- 
ent subject. 
Designs by Mr. R. Bentley for Six 
Poems by Mr. T. Gray is one of those 
rare books illustrated by a friend 
for a friend, and is rendered yet more 
interesting by the history ofthe volume 
as revealed in Gray's Letters. The 
example here given (fig. 14), The CuI 
de Lampe of the Elegy, is chosen in 
place of one of the more imposing de- 
signs for the sake 'Jf the pleasant story 
concerning it in Gray's letter to Horace 
Walpole of January, 1753. .. I am sur- 
prised at the print, which far surpasses 


Bobek! V 
 ,N IT Y - F ^ r R! The Pilgrim' there 
Are chamd. 3r1d (lon"d bdidc:. 
Evt'n fu J[ Was. our LOR 0 pa 
'd l1erc. 
.And en Mount C<J.1.:/dry dy'd, 


l'.ig. 13.-1'il!lri",,'s Pro!1res
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And 
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my idea of London graving, the draw- 
ing itself was so finished, that I sup- 
pose it did not require all the art I had 
imagined to copy it tolerably. My 
aunts seeing me open your letter, took 
it to be a burying ticket, and asked 
whether anybody had left me a ring; 
and so they still conceive it to be, even 
with all their spectacles on. Heaven 
forbid they should suspect it to belong 


to any verses of mine, they would burn 
me for a poet." If Gray constantly 
shews himself a pioneer of th
 Gothic 
movement, Bentley certainly deserves 
the same credit in the world of art. 
Strawberry Hill was in the air, and 
this, probably the earliest artistic ex- 
ample of its influence, presents a curi- 
ous contrast to other work of the 
period. 


(To be continued). 
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James 


Thomson 


By 
Bertram Dobell. 


I HAVE seldom experienced a 
greater degree of pleasure than I 
felt when I was asked by the editor of 
"The Bibliophile" to write an article 
upon James Thomson for his magazine. 
It was a request which I could not 
refuse, since it is one of my chief 
objects in life to do all that is within 
my power to spread the knowledge of 
the life and works of the unfortunate 
'Bysshe V anolis.' 
Although the fame of the second 
J ames Thomson is at last securely 
established, and he cannot now be con- 
founded, save by the very ignorant, 
either with the author of "The Sea- 
sons," or with his almost equally 
unfortunate contemporary, Francis 
Thompson,:' the story of his career is 
not yet so well or so generally known 
as to make it unnecessary to tell it 
here. Therefore, since that knowledge 
is the key to any proper appreciation of 
Thomson's writings, I will once more 
briefly relate the tragic story of a life 
which was, to use his own words, 'a 
long defeat.' Yet was it really that? 
As regards himself and his personal 
misfortunes it certainly was. Yet in 
this respect it was hardly more so 
than was that of Robert Burns, who 
at the close of his brief career might 
almost have used the same words. Yet 
what seemed to themselves defeat and 
failure we can now see was but the 


[Mr. Dobell was the first biographer of Thomson. and 
hopes to publish shortly an extended biographical and 
critical study of the poet of pessimism. Ed.] 


necessary discipline which was to fit 
them for their allotted tasks. They were 
each of them tried 'SO as by fire.' but 
both accomplished the work for which 
they were born. 
James Thomson was born at Port- 
Glasgow on the 23rd November, 1834. 
He was the first child of his parents 
who were both Scotch; and certainly 
he himself was by nature as well as by 
parentage no less a true son of the 
'land of the mountain and the flood' 
than Robert Burns or Sir Walter Scott. 
A stranger or more unaccountable 
report never got about than that which 
gave him for a father that compound of 
false sentiment and tinsel rhetoric, the 
author of .. Paul Clifford" and " Ernest 
Maltravers. " 
The poet's father was a sailor in the 
merchant service, in which he attained 
a good position and continued to pros- 
per until, in 1840, when acting as chief 
officer of the ship .. Eliza Stewart" of 
Greenock, he was disabled by a para- 
lytic stroke, the effect, it is said, of a 
week of terrible storm, during which 
he was unable to change his drenched 
clothing. Up to this time he had been 
of a cheerful disposition, fond of society, 
and a delightful companion: but now 
a change greatly for the worse took 


.Curiously enough. since the above was written. in a 
notice of the newly-published volume of Selections from 
the poems of Francis Thompson. the reveiwer tooi:' occa- 
sion to observe that the book does not contain the 
author's most famous work. namely" The City of Drea
- 
ful!" This appeared. not in an obscure pap
r. but In 
the leading journal of the northern part of the kingdom. 
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place, and his temper became strange, 
moody, and uncertain. He lived on 
till 1853, but in a state of melancholy 
and weakness of mmd which prevented 
him from providing for his sons, or from 
acting as a guardian towards them. 
The poet's mother, née Sarah Kennedy, 
was a deeply religious woman, and a 
devoted follower of Edward Irving. 
It was from her, no doubt, that her 
son inherited the deep vein of 
melancholy 
in his dispo- 
sition; for it 
appears that 
she was of a 
highly emo- 
tional and 
imaginative 
tempera- 
ment. One 
of the best of 
wives and 
mothers, it 
was a great 
misfortune 
for the poet 
that she died 
when he was 
little more 
than eight 
years old. 
In Decem- 
ber 1842, 
through the 
kind exer- 
tions of some 
friends of his 


... 


parents, 
James Thomson was admitted to the 
Royal Caledonian Asylum. There he 
remained for the next eight years, 
and there is no reason to suppose 
that that period of his existence was 
anything but a happy one, or that he 
was less full of the buoyant spirit of 
youth than is commonly the case. 
Pessimism indeed rarely afflicts the 
young: it allows its victims to enjoy at 
least a spring-time of hope and illusion 


before revealing to them "the bitter, 
old, and wrinkled truth" ofthe hollow- 
ness and hopelessness of human life. 
Thomson took his part in all the sports 
and recreations of his fellow-pupils, 
who saw nothing uncommon in him, 
except that he mastered his lessons 
with unusual ease and quickness, and 
was much above the average in general 
capacity. 
In 1850 Thomson quitted the Asylum 
and became 
a monitor in 
the "Model 
School" at 
the Royal 
Military Col- 
lege, Chel- 
sea. He en- 
tered that 
institution 
because it 
had been de- 
cided that his 
future profes- 
sion should 
be that of an 
army-school- 
master; and 
in orde r to 
obtain this 
post it was 
necessary 
first to quali- 
fy for it at the 
above-named 
College. This 
was hardly 
Thomson's 
own choice of a career, but was adop- 
ted on the advice of his teachers at the 
Asylum. Their advice, I think, was 
the best that could have been given, 
for Thomson, so far as he was qualified 
for any employment which requires 
its professors to go through an unvaried 
round of daily duties, was better qual- 
ified for the post of a schoolmaster 
than for any other. 
At the Royal Military College Thom- 
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son made some very good friends 
among his fellow-students, with some 
of whom he kept up friendly relations 
during a great part of his subsequent 
life. He was a hard student, and 
mastered easily and rapidly all that he 
was required to learn. He read all 
the standard authors, and acquired a 
good critical knowledge of English 
literature generally. As with most 
youths, his first favourite in poetry 
was Byron, but he soon outgrew his 
liking for him, and became a disciple 
of Shelley, to whom he remained ever 
after a faithful devotee. At the College 
too, he first began his studies of 
the French, German, and Italian lan- 
guages. He left the College on August 
5, 1851, in order to take up the post of 
assistant-teacher in the garrison-school 
at Ba11inco11ig, a village near Cork. 
This was in pursuance of the usual 
course, which required that candidates 
for the post of Army-schoolmaster, 
before being appointed, should act for 
a time in a subordinate capacity. At 
Ba11incollig Thomson's duty was to 
teach in the regimental school under 
the direction of Joseph Barnes, the 
garrison-master. He became an in- 
mate of the household of Mr. and Mrs. 
Barnes, by both of whom he was much 
beloved, and who treated him with the 
utmost kindness. Here indeed he was 
for a brief period entirely happy, or at 
least as nearly so as it was possible for 
him to be. In a series of sonnets, 
written some ten or twelve years later, 
the poet recalls 
The tend
r memories, the moonlight dreams, 
Which make your home an ever-sacred 
shrine, 
And show your feature, lit with heavenly 
gleams. 
In another of these sonnets he thus 
apostrophises Mrs. Barnes - 
Of all those women fair and wise and good, 
Of all save only her who died so young, 
Thou art in this angelic womanhood, 
Whose solemn praises bards have seldom 
sung, 
Supreme to me most lovely and most pure, 


o second mother of my orphaned youth, , 
Whose priceless goodness shed on worthless me 
Makes gratitude itself half agony. 
Mr. Barl1es he describes as - 
A man of genial heart and liberal mind, 
A man most rich in that rare commonsense, 
Whose common absence in its name we find. 


I t was in the home of these ever dear 
and ever tenderly remembered friends 
that he first met his "Good Angel," 
the young girl who might, if she had 
lived have prevented him from becom- 
ing an inhabitant of that "City of 
Dreadful Night," in whose sombre 
shadows he was to find the stimulus for 
the melancholia which was to destroy 
him, and the inspiration for his genius. 
I say might, for though there is little 
doubt that the fits of gloom and life- 
weariness from which he suffered were 
the result of constitutional causes and 
could not have been altogether con- 
quered even under the most favourable 
circumstances, it is yet. I think, pro- 
bable that if she had lived they might 
have been so far controlled as to have 
afflicted him only at intervals, and then 
not in an intolerable degree. So at 
anyrate he thought himself.- 
.. You would have kept me from the burning 
sands 
Bestrewn with bleaching bones, 
And led me through the friendly fertile lands, 
And changed my weary moans 
To hymns of triumph and enraptured love, 
And made our earth as rich as heaven above." 
This young girl was the daughter of 
the armourer-sc:rgeant of a regiment 
which was then stationed at BalIincol- 
lig. Her name was Matilda Weller, 
and she was then about fourteen years 
of age. That she was an attractive 
and beautiful creature is certain, how- 
ever much the young poet's imagina- 
tion may have idealised and trans- 
figured her. 
At this time Thomson had hardly 
reached his eighteenth year, and there- 
fore, it may be thought, was hardly 
old enough to conceive a serious and 
lasting passion. It is true that such 
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cases of youthful affection are common 
enough. and that they seldom outlast 
the period of boyhood and girlhood. 
But Thomson at eighteen was more 
advanced in all manly qualities than 
most young men who have reached 
their majority: and, as must needs be 
the case with all true poets. there was 
in him an unusually early awakening 
of the passion of love. There is abun- 
dant evid- 
ence that 
Thomson's 
affection for 
Matilda Wel- 
1er was no 
mere passing 
fancy, but 
was a deep 
and a b i
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Balli ncollig 
that another 
event hap- 
pened which 
was perhaps \utogruph "I .Ian.... Iholl\."". 
second only 
in importance to that which I have 
just related in its influence upon the 
poet's career. It was there that he 
first became acquainted with Charles 
Bradlaugh, who was then a private 
soldier in a dragoon regimc:nt which 
was at that time stationed in the 
village. Of the friendship which was 
then cemented between the two 
young men much might be said were 
space available: here it can only be 


noted that in spite of their very dis- 
similar characters and their different 
status they at once became fast friends 
and comrades, and that the connexion 
thus formed between them lasted, not 
unfortunately, to the end. but for up- 
wards oftwenty years. Their destinies 
at last were somewhat similar, for 
both, after attaining some measure of 
that success which they had long stri- 
ven for. were 
struck down 
when the 
prize seemed 
to be at last 
within their 
grasp. After 
remaining at 
Ballincollig 
for rathel' 
more than 
seventeen 
months, 
Thomson re- 
turned to the 
"Normal 
School," 
Chelsea, to 
complete the 
course of stu- 
dies which 
candidates 
for the post 
of Armv- 
Schoolmas- 
ter were re- 
q uired to go 
through be- 
fore being 
finally appointed. At this time all 
things were apparently prospering with 
him, and a career, not brilliant it might 
be, but yet somewhat better than the 
common lot, seemed to be in store for 
him. Literary distinction he already 
felt to be within his power to achieve, 
and meantime his position in the army 
would secure him from that soul- 
destroying struggle for the mere means 
of subsistence which has exhausted 
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the energies and destroyed the powers 
of so many aspiring and finely-gifted 
spirits. But now the blow was to fall 
upon him which was to destroy for 
ever all his hopes of happiness. One 
morning in July, 1853, he received a 
letter with the news that Matilda 
Weller was dangerously ill: the next 
morning he heard that she was dead. 
That this was an overwhelming blow 
to him, and that it affected his whole 
after-life there can be no doubt what- 
ever. All his plans fm' the future, and 
all his hopes had been bound up with 
her; and with her death he had no 
longer any aim in life. Henceforth his 
existence was that of one whose will 
was broken, and who cared not whit- 
her he wandered, since there was no- 
where a Mecca or a Promised Land, 
wherein he might hope to find rest and 
peace. It has indeed been doubted 
whether this event did really affect 
him so deeply; and it has been argued 
that it was rather the occasion than the 
cause of his life-long unhappiness. This 
was Carlyle's opinion as regards the 
German poet, N ovalis, who, like 
Thomson, was deeply affected by the 
loss of a young girl to whom he was 
devotedly attached, On this point 
Carlyle has much to say, but the pith 
of his observations lies in the following 
sentences: 
.. That the whole philosophical and moral 
existence of such a man as Novalis should 
have.been shaped and determined by the death 
of a YOung girl, almost a child, specially dis- 
tinguished, so far as is shown, by nothing save 
her beauty,' which at any rate must have been 
very short-lived, will doubtless seem to every 
one a singular concatenation. We cannot but 
think that some result precisely similar in 
moral effect might have been attained by many 
different means; nay, that by one means or 
another it would not have failed to be attained 
. We do not say that Novalis continued 
the same as ifthis young maiden had not been; 
causes and effects connecting every man and 
thing with every other extend through all 


.. .. By nothing save her beauty!" Surely a very inept 
remark: as if one should say of Hercules that he was 
distinguished bv nothing save his strength.: or of 
Shakespeare that his only gift was his imaginatIon. 


Time and Space; but surely it appears unjust 
to represent him as so altogether pliant in 
the hands of accident; a mere pipe for Fortune 
to play tunes on ; and which sounded a mystic, 
deep, and almost unearthly melody, simply 
because a young woman was beautiful and 
mortal? " 


It seems evident to me that in these 
observations Carlyle is expressing his 
own opinion as to what should have 
happened in Novalis's case, rather 
than considering what did actually 
happen. Those who knew Novalis 
were convinced that he was profoundly 
and lastingly affected by the loss of his 
beloved one; and they surely were 
better judges than Carlyle, who did 
not know him. Whether it does or 
does not argue in cases like Novalis's 
or Thomson's an excessive weakness 
of character to allow themselves to be 
so deeply affected by one of the com- 
mon incidents of life I will not now stop 
to enquire: I will only observe that such 
cases are by no means uncommon in 
the lives of ordinary mortals who have 
no pretentions to genius. N or is it, I 
think, worth while to ask whether 
Thumson, if the young girl had lived, 
would not have found some other root 
of unhappiness, since that at best can 
only be a matter of mere conjecture. 
.. What's done we partly may com- 
pute," but not what might have hap- 
pened if events had taken a different 
turn. I am myself unable to conceive 
of any other misfortune which would 
have affected Thomson as he was 
affected by the death of Miss Weller. 
For any other calamity he would, I 
believe, have found .. some drop of 
comfort" in his soul, and would have 
endured it stoically enough. Let any- 
one who doubts the reality of Thom- 
son's life-long sorrow and regret for 
his lost love, read through his works, 
noting the many passages in which 
she is referred to, and then, I believe, 
doubt will be no longer possible. 
To be continued. 
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FOR many years scientists have 
been endeavouring to solve the 
problem of real colour photography, 
and so far they have failed. Processes 
have been perfected whereby objects 
may be represented in colours by 
means of various laboriuus printing 
methods. and it is with these that this 
article wi]] deal-the real colour photo- 
graphy may be left to another gener- 
ation to write of. 
Some of the printing methods re- 
ferred to, in the hands of experienced 
workers, are capable of most admir- 
able results, and the recently invented 
Lumiére Autochrome plate has given 
us an effective and simple method of 
recording coloured objects in the form 
of a glass transparency. Before the 
latter came into vogue most of the pro- 
cesses consisted of the preparing of 
three distinct negatives taken through 
red, blue and ye]]ow screens respec- 
tively. From each of these negatives 
prints are prepared on carbon tissues 
of the complimentary colours and 
accurately superimposed. This process 
requires considerable care in the ex- 
posure and an extremely nice degree 
of accuracy in the superimposing of the 
coloured carbon tissues; nevertheless, 
in the hands of a good worker it is 
cabable of producing by far the most 


beautiful and realistic results upon 
paper. The Lumiére Autochrome 
plate, on the other hand, produces by 
one exposure in the camera a trans- 
parency on glass in natural colours. 
The actual image or positive, if stripped 
from its glass support, wi]] be found to 
be black like an ordinary transparency, 
the coloured effect being entirely due 
to a layer, under the sensitive emul- 
sion, of microscopic grains of starch 
stained blue, yellow and red, which by 
some special process are made to 
adhere to the surface of the glass. The 
plate is put into the camera the reverse 
to the usual way, that is to say with 
the glass side towards the lens; the 
rays of light, therefore, pass through 
the transparent coloured starch grains 
before reaching the sensitive emulsion, 
being first filtered through a specially 
coloured glass screen which allows the 
rays from coloured objects to affect 
those portions only of the starch grains 
in sympathy with them; the result is 
a coloured transparency of great 
beauty, rendering the subtlest shades 
as well as the more vivid colours, but 
with a faint prismatic sheen a]] over 
the picture, which detracts somewhat 
from its brilliance when viewed by 
artificial light. 
This, then, is the most recent and 
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which illustrate this 
article, but to repro- 
duce them in all the 
beauty of their nat- 
ural colours in the 
form of transparen- 
cies, which by day- 
light reveal the 
wealth of nature's 
tones with remark- 
able fidelity. 


It is obvious that 
with the method in- 
volving the use of 
three negatives, and 
therefore three ex- 
posures, the models 
must sit for a longer 
period, and thus the 
ri sk of failure is 
greater; but for still 
life studies. flowers, 
paintings, and indeed 
any subject which 
remains quiet for an 
indefinite period, this 
process will produce 
by far the most bril- 
liant and realistic 
results, and it pos- 
sesses the great advantage of being on 
paper. 
As the reproduction of colour by 
these processes i
 so accurate and life- 
like, and the working of them so me- 
chanical, the pictorial qualities they 
possess depend entirely upon the 
colour scheme, grouping or posing of 
the subjects portrayed and here the 
work of the artist mind automatically 
stops. 
There is yet another method of pro- 
ducing photographic pictures in colour 
where the artist may give the fullest 
vent to his faculty for pictorial colour 
work. It is a process by means of 
which he may invest his photographic 
pictures with the colours of nature or 
of his own ideals, and though only in 
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the simplest of the processes of so- 
called colour photography. The degree 
of permanence of these autochromes 
has not yet been ascertained, the pro- 
cess is of so recent a date, but there 
is little doubt that the coloured carbon 
tissues will retain their brilliance and 
may be regarded as permanent. 
The autochrome plate possesses 
advantages over the other means of 
reproducing colour inasmuch as one 
exposure only is necessary. This, of 
course, is particularly valuable in the 
case of portraits and figure studies, 
where the exposure must necessarily 
be comparatively short, and with this 
plate it is not only possible to make 
such pictures as .. Study," "A Zeeland 
pastoral," and a .. Zeeland maiden" 
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its experimental 
stage, there is no 
doubt that it will be- 
come a most valu- 
able means of pic- 
torial representation 
for the photographic 
artist with a sense of 
colour, and who is 
capable of mastering 
the technical diffi- 
culties which for the 
moment are its 
greatest drawback. 
The oil-printing 
process invented by 
Mr. Rawlins a few 
years ago has be- 
come one of the most 
popular methods of 
artistic expression 
amongst photo- 
graphic workers. It 
allows almost un- 
limited latitude to the 
worker. He may 
strengthen his darks, 
heighten his lights, 
or eliminate any fea- 
ture at will, and once 
having decided to ZFFrAM> 'IUI....X 
produce a certain effect, it is nearly 
always possible with thi" most elastic 
of processes to succeed. 


... 


The process briefly, is based upon 
the action of light upon gelatine sensi- 
tized with bichromate of potash, and 
its faculty for absorbing grease where 
light has so acted upon it grease in 
the form of oil paint is gently dabbed 
with a brush, upon the print, which is 
always kept damp, until the image is 
built up by degrees and completed. 
This is quite a simple process so long 
as one colour alone is used but diffi- 
culties assail the worker upon every 
point when colour is introduced, and 
it is only after many trials and failures 
that he is able to overcome the least of 


these. 


The frontispiece, "Returning from 
School," is a reproduction of an oil 
colour print, an attempt in this direc- 
tion, and one of the first to be repro- 
duced in a magazine. It must be re- 
garded as experimental only and as 
occupying the bottom rung of the lad- 
der, so to speak. It is certain, however, 
that this permanent method of pictorial 
photographic representation in colours 
will, as capable makers master its in- 
tricacies. occupy a prominent position 
in the near future, not only as a means 
of book illustration, but as a method of 
furnishing the walls of our rooms in a 
brighter vein than the photograph of 
the present day is capable of. 
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These oil prints may be made not 
only from the ordinary negative, but 
from bromide enlargements also, which 
may be " oiled up .. with equal facility. 
Special paper prepared to resist the 
attack of the brush is obtainable, and 
the photographer may now enlarge his 
pictures and apply the oil paint either 
in monochrome, the colours of nature, 
or those dictated by his own artistic 
instincts; thus, a valuable means of 
pictorial representation, which allows 
the fullest scope for his fancy and 
affords endless varieties of treatment 
is placed at his disposal. 
It is a process for the few. but when 
the significance of such a method of 
picture production is realized, workers 
with the sense of colour and who are 
capable of dealing with its intricacies 


will no doubt be 
forthcoming, and it 
will then emerge from 

s present experi- 
mental stage and 
prove ultimately one 
of the most valu- 
able means of picture 
production by photo- 
graphy. 


The practice of 
gum printing has 
been severely check- 
ed by the advent of 
the oil process, in 
spite of the unap- 
proachable beauty of 
the work of such 
exponents as Mum- 
mery and Demachy 
which ranks 
amongst the best that 
photography has 
given to us - and it 
still claims many dis- 
ciples, especially on 
the continent, but for 
colour work the pro- 
cess would appear to 
be too laborious and lengthy to justify 
the actual result. Several days 
must elapse before a multi-coloured 
gum print is completed, as each colour 
has to be applied, printed, developed 
and dried separately, and these would 
require a day or so. the process being 
repeated for each colour. There is a 
hard, unsympathetic. unreal character 
in the multi-coloured gum print, even 
in the hands of the most expert Ger- 
man and French workers, which is 
hardly atoned for by their extreme 
cleverness or the dimension of the 
picture, and it is these characteristics, 
and the labour and time involved in 
the production of the multi-coloured 
gums that have dwarfed the popularity 
and success of the process. To insti- 
tute a comparison between the two 
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processes it may be broadly stated 
that a 15 in. by 12 in. oil print may be 
printed and completed within 1 to 2 
hours, a multi-coloured oil of the same 
size may be finished in 3 to 4 hours, 
whereas the same number of days 
would be required to complete a multi- 
coloured gum. 
The whole trend of photographic 
work and research of late years has 
been in the direction of colour, and al- 
though real colour photography has not 
yet been attained. either by means of 
the autochrome plate, the superim- 
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posed carbon transparency, with its 
life-like results, the Sanger-Shepherd 
method, the multi-coloured gum or oil 
printing processes, there is no doubt 
that rapid strides are being made to- 
wards that goal which it has been the 
aim and life's work of so many to 
attain, and as the elements are con- 
quered one by one, and the powers of 
nature become harnessed to the ser- 
vice of man, so will the secret, so jeal- 
ously guarded by nature, of s
oring the 
light rays be solved and then- colour 
photography. 
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THE JOHN RYLANDS 
LIBRARY, MANCHESTER. 


By HENRY GUPPY, M.A. 


I T is impossible within the limits of 
two short articles to attempt to 
convey anything like an adequate idea 
of the interest and importance of the 
contents of the John Rylands Library, 
comprising, as they do, 120,000 printed 
books and nearly 7,000 manuscripts. 
The utmost than can be done is to 
take a hurried glance at Eome of the 
outstanding features of the various 
sections, commencing with the special 
rooms, and in passing to notice some 
of the more conspicuous among the 
books which hold a predominant posi- 
tion in the field of history or literature, 
and which have made this library 
famous. 
One of the most noteworthy features 
of the library is its collection of 
.. incunabula," or books printed before 
the year 1501, numbering upwards of 
2,500 volumes. These books are ar- 
ranged upon the shelves of the .. Early 
Printed Book Room," in such a way 
as to show the direction which the art 
of printing took in the course of its 
progress and development to the close 
of the fifteenth century. 
The immediate precursors of the 
type-printed books, that is to say, the 
books printed by means of separate 
letters capable of being used again 


and again in different combinations, 
were the block-prints and the block- 
books. These were the connecting 
links between the manuscripts and the 
type-printed books, and served as the 
stepping-stones to that remarkable 
development in the methods of trans- 
mitting knowledge which took place in 
the middle of the fifteenth century 
with the invention of the printing 
press -one of the most fascinating 
chapters in the history of the evolution 
of books. They were printed wholly 
from blocks, or slabs of wood, upon 
which not only the pictorial matter 
but the letterpress also had been cut 
in relief. 
The earliest known productions are 
single sheets, consisting of outlines 
of figures of saints, copied no doubt 
from the illuminated manuscripts, and 
intended chiefly for distribution to the 
pilgrims at the popular shrines. 
Numerous as these prints must have 
been in their day, only a few scattered 
examples have survived. The earliest 
example with a definite date, is that of 
.. St. Christopher," bearing an inscrip- 
tion of two lines and the date" 1423," 
of which the only known coPy is in 
Manchester, and alone is sufficient to 
make the library famous. 
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This print is pasted on the inside of 
the right-hand board of the binding of 
a manuscript entitled "Laus Virginis," 
written in 1417 in the Carthusian 
Monastery of Buxheim, near Memmin- 
gen, Swabia, where the volume was 
carefully preserved until towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. A 
similar print of " the Assumption" is 
pasted on the inside of the other board 
of the binding, and it is more than 
probable that these prints were pasted 
in their present position, not with any 
idea of preserving them, but with the 
object of covering up the much be- 
scribbled boards, and so making the 
book tidy. Whatever may have been 
the object, the result has been to pre- 
serve one of the most important docu- 
ments in the history of printing. 
From the single-leaf prints to the 
block-books was but a step in the 
development. The latter were made 
up from single sheets, printed, as a 
rule, only on one side of the paper, 
and then, in most cases pasted back to 


back and made up into books. The 
reason for printing only on one side of 
the paper is obvious, when it is pointed 
out, that the earliest examples were 
produced before the printing press was 
invented, and that the impression was 
taken from the inked-block by means 
of friction. To have turned the sheet 
to receive a second impression would 
have resulted in the smearing of the 
first, by reason of the friction neces- 
sary to secure the second. 
Fourteen of these block-books 
are preserved in the library, of which 
nine may be assigned conjecturally 
to the period between 1430 and 1450, 
while the others are of a somewhat 
later date. There are two editions of 
the "Apocalypsis S. Joannis," two 
editions of the "Ars Moriendi," two 
editions of the "Speculum humanae 
Salvationis," two editions of the " Bib- 
lia pauperum," "Die Kunst Ciroman- 
tia," "Die Endkrist," and others. 
These books were to look at rather 
than to read, and w 2re intended for 
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means of symbols. The 
Ii ttle subsidiary pic- 
tures in the accompany- 
ing print, are intended 
to symbolize some in- 
cident or parable in the 
chapter of St. Luke's 
gospel indicated by the 
accompanying num- 
bers. 


Before passing from 
the block- books it 
should be stated that 
the library possesses 
one of the original 
wooden blocks from 
which a leaf of one of 
the editions of the 
"Apocalypsis S. Joan- 
nis" is printed. 
Coming to the pro- 
ductions of the press 
by means of movable 
metal types, we find 
that claims to the hon- 
our of having first made 
use of separate letters 
for printing in the west 
ern world have been 
put forward in favour of 
Germany, France, and 
Holland. It is true that 
from contemporary 
the instruction of the illiterate, at a documents it appears that experiments 
time when they read by means of of some kind were made in A vignon as 
pictures. There is a question yet to early as 1444, and there are references 
be determined, as to whether the to other experiments at about the same 
printed playing cards take precedence date in Holland, which have been con- 
of the religious prints or vice-vers::J. nected with the name of Laurens Coster 
Tradition suggests that the object of of Haarlem.. But apparently the only 
the latter was to counteract and cor- country which is able to produce speci- 
rect the evil effects of the former. but mens in support of her claim is 
we must not pursue this subject Germany, although the last word on 
further. this controversy has not yet been said. 
We reproduce a page from the" Ars Commencing then with Germany, 
memorandi," consisting of a series of and assuming, for our present purpose, 
fifteen symbolical designs relating to that the first press was set up at Mainz, 
the Gospels. In other words, it is the we find the first printed documents to 
art of remembering the Gospels by which can be assigned a place or date, 
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are the .. Letters of Indulgence" 
granted by Pope Nicolas V. in 1452, 
and conferring privileges on all Chris- 
tians contributing to the cost of the 
war against the Turks The earliest 
was printed in 1454, the other before 
the end of 1455. Then follow the 
two splendid Latin Bibles, one with 
36 lines to a column, sometimes re- 
ferred to as the " Bamberg Bible," 
because the type in which it was 
printed was afterwards employed by a 
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printer named: Albrecht Pfister; the 
other, with 42 lines to a column, 
commonly referred to as the .. Maza- 
rin Bible," from the accident of the 
copy in the library of Cardinal Mazarin 
at Paris, being the first to attract 
attention. 
Whether these two Bibles were 
printed at one and the same press, or 
at different printing offices, is still a 
subject of controversy. It is thought 
that the first-named was commenced 


about 1448, but was not completed 
until 1461, whilst the other was com- 
menced in 1450. and completed some- 
time before August, 1456. That Gut- 
enburg was the printer of one of the 
Bibles, if not of both, is generally con- 
ceded, although his name is not found 
on any piece of printing which has 
been attributed to him. Unfortunately 
it is only by the aid of conjecture that 
we are able to link together the few 
facts we possess concerning the early 
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presses at Mainz. It seems probable 
that Gutenburg was ruined at the very 
moment of success, through
 an action 
brought against him
 by Johann Fust, 
for the repayment of loans advanced 
to him for the purpose of carrying: out 
his projects. 
The earliest book to contain par- 
ticulars of the name of its printers and 
date and place of printing was the 
.. Psalmorum Codex" or .. Mainz 
Psalter," printed in 1457, at Mainz, by 
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Johann Fust and Peter Schæffer. Of 
this folio volume, printed on vellum, 
the library possesses the only known 
perfect copy. Of the second Psalter 
printed in 1459, there is a very fine 
copy also on vellum. These books 
have the distinction of being the first 
examples of colour-printing, the cap- 
itals throughout being printed in colour, 
the larger ones in two colours. 
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means of the examples of the various 
presses to be found on the shelves of 
the library, to follow the art step by 
step in its progress through Germany. 
Of the extremely rare works printed 
by Albrecht Pfister at Bamberg, the 
printer who employed the same type 
as that found in the 36-line Bible, 
there are five examples. Of his 
.. Biblia pauperum .. in Latin, which is 
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Of the productions of the press or either the first or the second type- 
presses at Mainz with which the names printed book to contain illustrations. 
of Gutenberg, Fust and Schæffer are no other copy is known. 
associated, the library possesses fifty Though the printing press was born 
examples, several of which are of in Germany, the full flower of its de- 
extreme rarity, if not unique. velopment was first reached in Italy, 
From Mainz the art of printing at that time the home of scholar- 
migrated to Strassburg, Bamberg, ship. The first printers of Italy were 
Cologne, Augsburg, Nuremberg, twomigrantGermans ConradSweyn- 
Speier, VIm, and to forty-three other heym and Arnold Pannartz- who set 
towns in Germany, where printing was up their press in the Benedictine 
carried on during the latter part of Monastery of Saint Scholastica, at 
the 15th century, by no fewer than Subiaco, about twenty miles from 
215 printers. And it is possible, by Rome, where many of the inmates 
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were Germans. Here, between 1465 merited, and in 1472 they found it 
and 1467 they printed four books. The necessary to make an appeal to Pope 
first was "Donatus pro puerulis," a Sixtus IV. for assistance. The letter 
school book, of which not even a frag- in which this appeal was made was 
ment is known to have survived. printed, and is of great bibliographical 
Their second book, though undated, interest by reason of the information 
was Cicero's" De Oratore," the first which it furnishes as to the titles of 
page of which is reproduced. the works printed by the suppliants, 
In 1467 they re- \ and the number of 
moved from Subi- 
-\. copies which they 
aco to Rome, where 

,[', -= issued of each work. 
. Ul l;"' I 
STJTVENTlm'Chl'
fr.u<rrÙf<nIlOi\( Of h . h 
a. compatriot, - 
 .. P:

cfrrr.
manclarchwmrtioltbro'1uipo(bll' t e twenty-elg t 
rich Han, was also L r 'I ::- i
[bomiddpuranoni'cralTushablUlTtt acrrbaf..n. works enumerated 
just beginning to è)i iG.i l'irccordano ucrcri'ammlCur.lmo!cfh,Imq; rrno- the library possess- 
k H ' fi t - - :
uaDÍ[.Nam dlud imorralltlccdlgnû mo-cmü ,tlt 
wor . an s rs 'rt;' - '''CL 
. II L Ii ." 1 , es copies of every 
. r\ #;i)-
--:,'I)Um3mUlS_1 6\lurms. .cr.1u,morrrcxri, .1lu
 
production was f 'biroeh:DÍJ('lrdícbusdccCl1lpofieúdl<m"1bo"tfupcr,orr one, except the 
.. Meditationes seu hlJrocõ[mri'.V[míromam rcdll<txTremofcrmcoJfludo?f .. Donatus." The 
con te mpl ationes" 
,
urlxmirrrcõmoru
:raor.monr'1urfcrcb..i'h..blt.lcITe importance of this 
. \Coclonr a ph.hppoqur dl1CllTrconfiaba[ wdcndü fWI rlT, 
of Card mal Torque- allUdcó(ibii dlofrnamfcri.p.lTgercnópolT. manEldw9 document cannot 
mada, better known feprcmbl
s.r[\IIf[[frnamsfre'1ui'su",.\mdrujjmwnam well be over-esti- 
as Turrecremata. ucmr.lb.ei.drufusmulradcph,hppo'1udluselTe[ remlte mated. It furnishes 
This was the first 
d
nalÚd
.\I
I
'1U
mrüordmic
n
ulramr,uu[rr us with a basis for 
. In coclonr rlle[ 'urc.us nlC u[ fepc m[er 110lOS faplenIT.mos 
Illustrated book to confi..re wdl'1u.l
h"'eralTo cüab'1lUd.murarwsæx,f. estimation as to the 
be printed in Italy, K[(i:ml'frrtcóng,lTe[ urnû
dl",lTemclw'put.lrri'.tlmí number of printed 
of which the onl y omnûiconfcnfujjcr
emm
I"'lÜaudwlcrrerosacralTo books produced in 
fClnl' omntS ,\(o autr dl< m.llpm a frfrfurarü.n>rploraw[ 

nown perfect coPy rnica(um.ar'1;orbwrifrn.,mscwusordmlsaconfulc'1 lu Europe during the 
IS before us. It has q'uf'p.\I'ðbonus,\urmrorf1dehselTrdcbcrtl ranq,\b.,h. fifteent
l century. 
been suggested '1uoncf.1noprcdo
r,d.npcrcrp.unmonliid,[mt.lt\s.Ne' The progress of 
. '1;urrom"1rrlTemlr..dumfinunful,conr.llIsum p. pfl.. h . 
that the 
lcture of galTet.conf,büfcnamsrn.p.rrpud..'rtr.NlCeumho":mltl teart 10 Italy be- 
Our Lord s tempta- urhnnirirr
.fmoerm pmlsfoTn.1d rcf,firndum ph.bppo tween 1465 and 1500 
tion in the wilder- '1 uaf "Ju"fd.l urrÞoJfF.,crsadmowlTcr nõmbrrlle e[gra. was quite phenom- 
ness, here repro- nlt"">k"f.rp'gnor,bufq;ablanscralTûilhtw[cohrrcrrr. enal, and it is wor- 
duced, was re- CIn:l<o .. 1>1' 01< \TOIII:.' , 
{;I:I\CO. Hit:;. thy of remark that 
sponsible for the the spread of print- 
destruction of the other copies, since ing not only in Italy but throughout 
the representation of the devil as a Europe, was due to avery large extent, 
cowled monk, holding in his hand a to the enterprise of the German prin- 
rosary, was likely to give great offence ters. In 1469 John of Speier- a German 
in Rome. -began to work in Venice. He was 
Sweynheym ,md Pannartz, with the followed by Wendelin of Speier- 
editorial assistance of the Bishop of another German - and in 1470 by a 
Aleria continued to print with great Frenchman named Nicolas Jenson, 
industry, a number of fine editions of whose beautiful roman type has never 
the principal classics, such as Cicero, been surpassed, and seldom equalled. 
Virgil, Cæsar, Aulus Gellius, Pliny, Within the next few years printing 
Suetonius, Quintilian, and Ovid, and was introduced into most of the chief 
of the Christian writers such as St. towns in Italy, and before the end of 
Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Cyprian and the century presses had been estab- 
Lactantius. Unfortunately they did lished in seventy-three towns, In 
not meet with the support they V e n ice alone not fewer than 150 
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presses had started, and something speak of them in detail. 
approaching 2.000,000 volumes had Turning now to the shelves devoted 
been printed before the close of the to England. we find that of genuine 
fifteenth century-an output which Caxtons the library possesses fifty- 
exceeded the total of all the other five examples, of which thirty-six are 
Italian towns put together. These perfect, and three are unique. The 
presses are well represented in the unique copies are: .. The Four Sons 
John Rylands collection, and it is of Aymon," .. Blanchardyn and Eglan- 
possible in tyne," and 
most cases the broad- 
to exhibit the side, "Death 
first work Bed Pray- 
produced by ers." It was, 
the varlOUS probably, in 
printers. Of assisting Co- 
one speci- lard Mansion 
men men - to print the 
tion may be .. Re- cuyell 
made. It is of the His- 
the first edi- tor i e s 0 f 
tion of .. 11 T r 0 y e , , , 
D e c a m e - which Cax- 
r 0 n e " 0 f ton had him- 
Boccaccio, self translat- 
printed by ed from the 
Valdarfer in uam frupéd.'lfuncopattLln:munC.ícnm.alhbóc French of 
1471 - the tbíu qu.lI.1r.1.S"111
H:i1cb"_7 quad
8'nra nocnb? R a 0 u lIe 
only perfect lion unq; .1nU.l nccrlì\racc UUt,Ul1qM 1 tc rom pnmf_ F è v r e, that 
copy ext'int, dt..autut1tbcUanrcmfp
nmmc1Tncmlc\Umlalp:nc.lrc he learned 
th 't f frmm'cG.quonum m tc hme-ro (at1(t()
. Ixc locum non t h t f 
h e. r h ar
 y 0 batxnr:n.a: babaq)) ITunr, (cd ue camcm \nnocrnttm ear 0 
w lC IS at- b _. f. printing, as 
. . mam pro no IGc
uncn ,tancarcmaccmTCG.7urc
_ 
trtb
ted to ItS cnplum lOUJ14ndt fiddtbUG pTtOCrrG' .1r
 mfnucrrG he tells us in 
havmg form- Q1Ú b.:nuun fttloumum.'7qu,l.hrcr (cumm ticildllCIÎ) his beauti- 
ed part of an ourolum. 
crrrum DulaitimC\txfu polrcclcbtrtmm fully quaint 
edition com- taumum.rnm tnftmm:1aG floferc m rt Tt"ct"p\flCG dimè epilogue to 
mitted to the RD1,l.bUlloJ rf [cmpranpnnfU"h.C,l ptcr..taG Giu(;tue llOG that work, 
flames by the tnfmtcrrG' Qu..lltrt!. tn,lb.1h rrmpcamëc.l que m fi1t1('a
 w hi c h we 
F lor entines U\TIG nunmc sr.t! i.mrllT' ruo c
cmplo arq; nxmm m here repro- 
1 n 1497: ccrtmUG.'îJn ommbuGcmm b\)6 nolritf.üu;t6 rnnodt duce. The 
through the volumes ap- 
TlHHFcnr:\l\fA: .. 'IFI'ITATIOXES.'. HO'IE. 1-1fj7. 
preaching of peared in or 
Savonarola. about 1475. and was followed by "The 
Oft heN e a pol ita n presses the Game and Playe of the Chesse." which 
library possesses many examples, stands beside it, and which for many 
several of which are the only known years was regarded as the earlier of 
copies. The printers of Basle, of the two, and as the first book printed 
Lyons, of Paris. and of the other cen- at Westminster. Caxton returned to 
tres of printing in France, and Hollànd England from the Low Countries, in 
and Belgium, are well represented, the summer of 1476, and set up a press 
but we must resist the temptation to at Westminster, from which he issued 
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In the autumn of 1477, "The Oictes or 
Sayengis of the Philosophres," the 
first book to be printed in England. 
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From that year 
to the time of 
his death in 
1491, his press 
was never idle. 
He employed 
eight different 
founts of type, 
and if we in- 
clude the broad- 
sides and new 
editions of cer- 
tain works, his 
publications 
number about 
one hundred. 
Of the works 
printed by 
Wynkyn de 
Worde, Lettou, 
Machlinia, Pyn- 
son, Julian No- 
tary, and the 
Schoolmaster 
printer of St. 


Albans, the library possesses many ex- 
amples. Of the early Oxford books 
there are nine, including the" bxposicio 
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Sancti leronimi 
in simbolum 
apostolorum" 
of Rufinus, with 
the date 
M. CCCC. LXVIII., 
a misprint for 
1478. These are 
a few of the 
monuments of 
early printing, 
which to the 
number of 
2,500, three- 
fourths of which 
were printed 
before 1480, are 
to be found upon 
the shelves of 
the "Early 
Printed Book 
Room, " in a re- 
markably fi n e 
state of preser- 
vation. 
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JUNO, CERES AND THE MASQUE OF 
THE NYMPHS AND REAPERS. From 
"The Tempest," By permission of 
Me sr
. Chapman & H311. Ltd. 
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SOME PICTURE BOOKS. 


S UCH books as the Tempest with the re- 
fined and sympathetic illustrations of Mr. 
Woodroffe, mark the high-water level of fine 
art publishing in this counlry. 
Of handsome size, though light in the hand, 
with noble black type and decorations, pleasingly 
distinctive, it is an ideal gift book and is as 
suitable as a present for grown-ups, who are not 
too tired to enjoy beautiful things, as for the 
charming upper-form school-girl who cares for 
nothing else. 
Mr. Moorat's witching music adds yet another 
charm to the volume, and a deserved one, for 
while too often texts are selected for decoration 
which are but apples of silver in frames of gold, 
the never failing and wondrous beauty of the 
story of most admired Miranda and of the en- 
chanted isle are worthy surely of the best that 
any and all the arts can confer upon them. 


I T was a happy thought to make a beautiful 
book of so suitable a subject as a Gilbert and 
SuIlivan opera and Messrs. Bell are to be con- 
gratulated not less on the idea than on its very 
successful materialization. Mr. Gilbert re-tells 
the story and as may be well supposed makes a 
wonderfully entertaining great-uncle. The 
.. Pinafore" book throughout exhales the quiet, 
though hearty, and in every sense wholesome 
humour of the Savoy Theatre, and a more jolly 
book for the boys and girls can hardly be 
imagined. Miss Woodward's pictures have 
much charm in their simple colour schemes and 
do really illustrate the text. 
The book is a worthy successor to the Peter 
Pan book which Messrs. Bell published last 
year, and will meet we doubt not with the 
same welcome. 


A S a souvenir of Gloucester a book of draw- 
ings has been done decorating the letters 
of the alphabet, and accompanied by short ex- 
planatory notes. The book is a handsome one, 
many of the drawings have considerable merit 
and represent places both interesting and 
quaint. 


T HE Uffizi A.B.C. is evidently the product 
of v
ry aggresive American humour 
domiciled under sunny southern 
kie3. Twenty- 
three forcefully drawn and clean portraits of 
great artists accompanying the a.b c. beginning 
with Angelico and ending with Zucchero. 
The letterpress is on this wise: 
J. is Jacopo Robust;, who was caned il Tlntoret:o. 
Not because he laid his tints on by the Kilogrammo 
netto. 
But because his noble father sacrifi::ed his life to 
dying. . . . . . 
It seems Robusti senior. the original tintore. 
Took his rainbow-fingered youngster to a painter 
from Cadore. 
A certain Mr. Titian. who found him far too smart. 
And gave him fleas within his ears. and pangs within 
his heart. 
For those who like this sort of thing this is 
precisely the sort of thing they like and in 
fairness be it added it is ridiculously good value 
for money. 


T. E. LELANDE. 


"Tht" Tclllpl
t," 1.\- \\ïllhm Sllakt"I)(
"{r"C, "ith illusfl.&- 
tions in ('olour "Y Paul \Voodrllffl' alllt SOJlJ(S h.\" Jus("ph 
'loOl'at. Chapman lUU. lIall, lu!'t. lilL Iwt. 
U '''he'' PinafuI"e Pit-tUl"(' Bunk:' h,- U r . :0:.. GjJJJPlt. III U5- 
tratt
l h)- -\lil'C' n. "-I)I")(lw lnl (_('(). Cpll 
 Sons. =-. 1I1't. 
'. A B<"ftutiful Cit
--GlnnCt'.!3h'r:' }u"J!;an Paul: auel John 
IWllo\\s. {ilvurc..tcr 7s. f"iI, I)P1. 
.. The effizi \.B.C.,' hy .Arthur "\Ia
uairc and I.infl...ay 
S.\nlill
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. . 
. 
MR. SWINBURNE AS CRITIC. 


M ORE than one of the reviewers of Mr. 
Swinburne's latest works have remarked 
that he is specially fitted to interpret the Eliza- 
bethans because of his own natural kinship with 
the poets of the sixteenth century. I do not think 
this quite expresses the truth. The energy and 
ardour of the Elizabethans is something almost 
childlike in its acceptance of life, something 
ebullient, spontaneous, and forward-moving; 
that of Mr. Swinburne has the regretful passion 
of reaction; he too longs for the full-blooded 
realisation of life, but he is prompted by protest, 
he is inspired by that which has ceased to be, 
he IS regretful and angry and vehement because 
experience does not afford what he demands. 
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Intensely modern, like Mr. Yeats, in spite of 
himself, he tUl ns for inspiration to the Greeks 
or to the Elizabethans, just as Mr. Yeats turns 
to the ancient enthusiasm of Ireland. In criti- 
cism he shows his admiration of that for which 
he has longed. His business is to vindicate and 
to praise. His book on Blake is a magnificent 
vindication of that great poet's complete faith in 
the beautiful and the fearful things of a real 
spiritual world. His book on the "Age of 
Shakespeare" is a vindication of the men who 
believed intensely in the terrible and the " sub- 
lime." It is in praise of things absent in modern 
life, things which he has missed and admired. 
It is in rapturous, declamatory language that 
he sets out to praise the men of Shakespeare's 
time Marlowe, Web s t e r, Dekker, Marston, 
Middleton, Rowley, Heywood, Chapman and 
Tourneur authors with whom he has lived, 
whom he has studied and sometimes imagina- 
tively enlarged. At the outset he shows us in 
what selective spirit he is about to interpret 
poetry "Chaucer and Spenser," he says, .. were 
great writers and great men" so much he con- 
cedes -" they shared between them every gift 
which goes to the making of a poet except the 
one which alone can make a poet, in the proper 
sense of the word, great. Neither pathos nor 
humour nor fancy nor invention will suffice for 
that: no poet is great as a poet whom no one 
could ever pretend to recognise as sublime." 
And in a later essay he shows what he means 
by "sublime" when he speaks of .. the latent 
mystery of terror which lurks in all the highest 
poetry or beauty, and distinguishes it inexplic- 
ably and inevitably from all that is but a little 
lower than the highest." He detects the" touch 
of terror wherever the deepest note possible has 
been struck." 


When Mr. Swinburne adopts an arbitrary and 
one-sided attitude such as that towards poetry 
he destroys his value as a universal critic. It 
means that he is not only content to declare that 
trae-edy is the only sublime form of poetry, but 
that the element of "fear" is all-important 
whilst that of "pity" is insignificant. It is 
this attitude the result of his own eccentric 
predilections - which makes him speak of the 
"vulgar theatricalities of Euripides." It is 
this which makes him speak one is bound to 
say so foolishly of Chaucer and Spenser. But 
it is this too which enables him to write with 
such panegyrical triumph about the forceful, 
violent, tragical contemporaries of Shakespeare. 
They possess just those qualities which he ad- 
mires qualities dismally lacking in the modern 
self-conscious age and he is indifferent to their 
deficiency in virtues which other poets have 
made their own, and the rest of the world 
admires. 


But it is the business of a poet to assert, not 
to criticise, and Mr. Swinburne asserts vehem- 
ently and poetically. His textual emendations 
are remarkable, and are based on the law of the 
desirable rather than the actual. He is occa- 
sionally annoyed with an Elizabethan poet be- 
cause he has not a Swinburnian conception 01 
perfectly regular rhythm, and on one occasion 
he tries to explain away some of the effective 
irregularities of Webster by saying that he was 
"lured into this cross and crooked byway of 
immetrical experiment, by the temptation of 
some theory or crochet on the score of what is 
now called naturalism or realism." This way 
of writing, he says, " is a step on the downward 
way that leads to the negation or the confusion 
of all distinctions between poetry and prose." 
I am bound to say that in Mr. Swinburne's own 
prose, as it appears in this book, he entirely 
loses sight of those distinctions. He uses 
rhythms, assonances, and excessive alliterations 
which are only permissible in poetry. 
I have ventured to enter a prote.st against this 
book, and I believe it is one which would scarcely 
be tolerated if it were not hall-marked with the 
great name of Mr. Swinburne, so violent, con- 
temptuously assertive and wrong-headed it often 
is. At the same time he asserts some of the old 
time laws of poetry as no other man of to-day 
could assert them, and there is an energy, a 
magnificence, a grand priority of declamation 
which would make the work remarkable at all 
times. What he has said is said nobly in a 
noble cause, in the cause of all that is opposed to 
mawkishness, effeminacy and laxity, and on the 
side of strength, sureness and beautiful impres- 
siveness. 


R. B. SCOTT JAMES. 


"Th{' Age of Shak{'sp<"are/" h.'" All{ernoll Charlps S" in- 
hurllP. Chatt.o anrl \Villelns. 6
. I){'t. 
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SOME BOOKS ON ART. 


T HE useful little hand-books on Art done 
by Messrs. Duckworth are so generally 
good that it is only to be expected that Mr. 
Chesson's "George Cruikshank," the latest 
addition to the series, should conform to the 
type. 
Nor are we disappointed. If an entirely 
scientific and prosaically exact treatment had 
been attempted the book would have been no- 
thing more than a hand list, but Mr. Chesson's 
sprightly style succeeds not only in holding the 
interest of the reader but in giving a good all 
round notion of the versatile industry of an 
artist whose active period extended over 
seventy-five years. 
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The Story of American Painting. 
M R. Charles H. Caffin is the best known of 
of the many writers on art topics who 
seem to flourish, like the green bay tree in the 
U.S.A. to-day. It is only natural that a young 
nation should stand a good deal of schooling, 
and writers of the type of Mr. Caffin seem quite 
ready to 5upply it. Unfortunately the present 
day art vocabulary has become so enlarged with 
abstract and doubtful phrases that contradictions 
are inevitable and the result is that confidence 
is destroyed. A feature which strikes the 
English critic as undesirable is the presence 
of irritatingly showmanlike remarks at the foot 
of the various cuts. The ill us tra tions are 
numerous, suitable and well produced. Crude 
as are the beginnings, pictures like the Lovell 
portrait by Smibert shew a promise of good 
things early realised in painters like Copley, 
Pine and Peale. 
The Washington portrait by Gilbert Stuart, 
hanging on the walls of the Boston Fine Art 
Museum, contrasts strongly in the interest it 
excites, with the feeblenesses of the early 19th 
Century artists. 
It is hard to say what Mr. Caffin's standard of 
American art is as he ascribes to his favourite 
painter French cleverness of brush-work, Dutch 
conscientiousness, and old Flemish technique. 
He is enthusiastic, if a little undiscriminating, 
about the moderns, and La Farge, Homer 
D. Martin and Horatio Walker receive gener- 
ous recognition, as well as Sargent, Whistler 
and Alexander. 
Of the younger men there are some names 
which hardly seem to deserve inclusion, while 
others, such as J ames Roy Hopkins whose pic- 
tures in the last Spring Salon were declared by 
the best critics to be among the most significant 
in the exhibition, are not mentioned. 


. .. 
The History of Engraving. 
M R. Stanley Austin's" History of Engrav- 
ing" belongs to the type called popular; 
at any rate the author claims this in his preface. 
The popular hand-book upon this showing is 
one which contains a few common-places of 
information discoverable after diligent search 
through pages of harmless if wearisome wordi- 
ness. 
One would wish to deal mercifully with a 
book that at least sets out with a frank recogni- 
tion of its limitations, but it is impossible to take 
seriously a manual of engraving which does 
not even mention Aldegrever, Altdorfer, Beham, 
Burgkmair, Chodowiecki, Cranach among the 
older names, nor Piranesi, nor even Blake 
among the moderns. 


Yet nearly fifty pages of the two hundred 
contained in the book are devoted to a feebly 
amateurish and inconclusive disquisition on the 
origin of engraving. 
On page 72 the writer thinks that he may be 
pardoned U for saying a few words about Caxton 
before proceeding to deal with his work," and 
fills two pages with a rehearsal of the simplici- 
ties of the elementary history book, winding up 
with the informing statement that" a tablet was 
placed to his memory by the Roxburghe Club, 
and a stained-glass window with an inscription 
by Tennyson was given by the printers and 
publishers of London in 1883." 
The shipshod character of the writing is 
apparent on almost every page. It is ten 
thousand pities that people who have not 
mastered the elements of English should rush 
into print with "Writing in relation to a Book 
of Hours, it is there stated -" 
.. We have atoned our past artistic crimes," 
etc., etc. 


A Short History of Engraving and 
Etching. 
T HIS is a book which ought either to be dis- 
missed with a phrase or serve as the text 
for a lengthy and well illustrated review. The 
phrase would be' A well written, well illustrated, 
authoritative and entirely serviceable book." 
For the rest it must suffice that in this very 
handsomely produced volume Mr. Hind, in 
a clear historical survey, gives according to 
nationality -or more accurately school the 
life-work of the most famous engravers. An ex- 
cellent tabulation of period, medium, other en- 
gravers influenced, of every master is given, a 
bibliography which includes even books about to 
be published, and a full and accurate index. 
The whole is as excellent a piece of book-making 
as it has been our good fortune to see for many 
a day. The illustrations are a liber vnitatis of 
the art. After a lengthy search for some small 
chink or crar.ny into which the acid of criticism 
might be dropped it seems only possible to hint 
that the very popular and engravers of the 
French school at the end of the 1st Century, 
such as Le Mire and Longueil might have 
received a little more recognition, especially as 
Eisen, who engraved little, and Moreau Ie jeune, 
who engraved less, are mentioned at length. 
Perhaps though Mr. Hind is liberal towards these 
latter because, though not engravers themselves, 
they occasioned engraving in others. Modern 
day work is touched on with reticence and with- 
out the least assertiveness. Mr. Hind well 
recognises that judgment is delivered only after 
and well after the day's work. The book takes 
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its place at once as tre best modern hand-book 
on the subject. 


What is a Picture? 
I T is difficult to classify this book which 
seems to be a reprint of some well-meant 
and quite harmless remarks on a subject on 
which things are often said neither well meant 
nor harmless. 
To make quite sure that such of the remarks 
as in the author's opinion are worthy note, are 
duly appreciated they are carefully reprinted at 
the end and dignified as aphorisms. 
Some of these aphorisms are not so bad and 
doubtless will give pleasure to the type of reader 
for which they are intended. 


Corot and his Friends. 
HALF - WAY through this book the reviewer 
asks himself if he is doing justice to the 
subject in so often admiring the style: at the 
end the devotion of the writer to his hero has so 
infected the reader that he determines again to 
go through the book that he may make sure of 
good sayings possibly missed. 
" Mon dieu, Camille, comme tu es commun! 
Comment ai-je pu faire un enfant comme celui- 
là ": was the maternal greeting of Corot as a 
child, and the rugged homeliness of feature which 
provoked the exclamation provoked uncouth 
mistakes through his long life. 
But that rugged face exactly expresses the 
brave, honest homely spirit of the greatest 
painter of the hues of earth. 
The fiction that Corot worked during his early 
days in dire poverty is carefully contradicted by 
his biographer, who at the same time cannot 
refrain from retelling and that well some of the 
chestnuts of the slow sale of Corot's pictures. 
Alphonse Karr's, the funniest of all, is too 
long too quote here, but Troyon told René 
Menard that one day Corot came to him in a 
state of great agitation. What is the matter? 
asked Troyon. .. You don't know that my 
picture in the Salon is sold?" "Well, you are 
not sorry I suppose?" .. No, of course not; 
but I h:ld a complete collection and now there 
is a gap." 
His charities were ridiculously profuse - but 
charity was his one indulgence and after an 
outbreak his cash-drawer empty he would 
exclaim, .. Now then it goes much better: you 
will see I shall paint a good picture." The 
village curé was inspired who named him in his 
rude blue blouse, "the St. Vincent de Paul of 
painting." He had a scheme for getting his 
landscapes into prison. He thought that skies 


and trees were good to give to convicts. It is 
to be regretted that of Corot's stay in England 
in 1862 nothing seems to b
 remembered or at 
any rate procurable. 
There is little of comparison of Corot's work 
in this book though Millet is inevitably men- 
tioned. 
The reproductions are of well-chosen su
- 
jects and are invariably pleasing. The admir- 
able and impetuous manner of the writing here 
and there though but rarely, betrays slight 
carelessnesses, such as " a pretty girl 
moved to interest and love for the young pain- 
ter;" but the book is utterly delightful from 
first to last. 


J. W. MAKARNESS. 
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THE BOOK OF THE PEARL. 


I N these days of rapidly-compiled hand- 
books it is refreshing to turn to a work 
which is the outcome of many years' patient 
study. Both authors are experts on 
he subject 
on which they write. The name of the senior 
author, Dr. George F. Kunz, Honorary Curator 
of Gems in the Department of Mineralogy in the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, is already well known in this country, and 
the beautiful gem, Kunzite, recently discovered 
and named after him, is already a favourite with 
lovers of precious stones. The junior author, 
Dr. Charles H. Stevenson, is a membeer of the 
fisheries branch of the American Government. 
This work is the first treatise in which the 
scientific, literary and artistic sides of a sub- 
ject of this kind have been thoroughly dealt 
with from every aspect. Only of recent years 
have attempts been made to go further afield in 
such matters, to bring art to the aid of science 
and I'ic
 ^'U.''', and place the story of culture as 
shown by its artistic manifestations at the 
service of history. The use the authors have 
made of early literature, of old pictures, and 
where they exist, of old articles of jewellery as 
illustrations of the methods of employing pearls 
in early times is especially welcome. Not only 
has every literary source been tapped, but the 
authors have obtained a great deal of first hand 
information The task of adjusting every single 
item of the mass of material they have brought 
together from innumerable sources into its pro- 
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per selling must have proved by no means an 
easy one, and it is not to be wondered that parts 
of the work seem occasionally somew:-'at lacking 
in cohesion. But the information here supplied, 
while being both full and con:ise, is at the same 
time so carefully recorded, and checked by such 
constant references to authorities in footnotes, 
that it is no ea5Y task to catch the authors 
tripping. On p. 22 the famous historical portrait 
of Margaret, wife of James III. of Scotland, is 
stated as being now at Hampton Court. Queen 
Victoria, at the petition of several influential 
Scotchmen, was graciously pleased, so long ago 
as 1857, to have the picture mov
d from there 
to Holyrood Palace, Edinhurgh, where it stilI 
is. It is a distinct error to describe the circular 
gold and pearl brooch (which, by the way, is 
placed upside down on the plate) o?posite p. 410 
as Roman. As a matter of fa::t, after the Alfred 
jewel at Oxford, it is perhaps the most noted 
example of Anglo-Saxon cloisonnë enamel- 
work in existence. It was found at DO'Ngate 
Hill, Thames Street, London, not at Ludgate 
Hill, as stated on p. 414. 
There are a thousand and one interesting 
things about pearls to be gathere I from this 
book. I have always hal my doubts as to the 
authenticity of the story of Cleopatra's pearl 
dissolved in a glass of vinegar which she drank. 
But a pearl, we her
 lz:arn, cannot be so dis- 
solved unlells it be first pulverised. If the story 
has any foundation, Cleopatra may hav
 swal- 
lowed a solid pearl in a glass of wine. 
One would like to have learned a little more 
on the subject of imitation, or .. mock" pearls, 
as they are called though the latter term, 
curIOusly enough, is not here used in this con- 
nection and be told something of the processes 
employed in their manufacture. .. Although art 
has made wonderful progress in that dIrection, 
the pearl, like truth, is not easily imitated . 
However clever the imitation may be in colour, 
in form and in density, it always lacks in rich- 
ness, in sweetness, and in blended iridescence." 
Some of the best chapters in the book are 
those devoted to the various pearl fisheries of 
the world in the Persian Gulf, East Africa, the 
South Sea Islands, and the British Isles and 
America. The pearls procured from the quar- 
ters last mentioned are mainly the fresh water 
variety which seldom attain to the quality of the 
finest oriental pearls; but a quantity of choice 
sea water pearls are obtained from Venezuela, 
Panama, and Mexico. 
Most interesting chapters are written on the 
mystical and medicinal properties of pearls; 
famous pearls, and collections, and pearls as 
used in ornaments and decoration. The chapter 
treating On the values and commerce of pearls 
provides information respecting the necessary 


qualifications affecting the value of a pearl: - 
that it should be perfectly even in form and free 
from blemishes of any kind; that it must have 
a perfectly clear skin and a decided colour or 
tint; and possess the peculiar lustre or orient 
characteristic of the gem. 
Among the many reasons for the extraordi- 
nary attraction exercised by the pearl is that, 
.. unlike other gems, it comes to us perfect and 
beautiful direct from the hand of nature. 
Other precious stones receive careful treatment 
from the lapidary, and owe much to his art. 
The pearl, however, owes nothing to man . 
It is absolutely a gift of nature, on which man 
cannot improv
." 
The printing of the book is excellent and its 
general get-up most attractive. The illustra- 
tions, which include a number of fine examples 
of colour printing, cover a wide field and are 
admirably produced. Representations of the 
use of pearls as personal ornaments are not 
confined to early portraits, but comprise photo- 
graphs of several ....ell-known ladies of t
1e 
present day who possess choice pearls; while 
illustrations are given of modern as well as 
ancient examples of jewellery set with pearls. 
One would like to have seen among the latter 
some specimens of those large p
ndants alluded 
to on pp. 59 and 475, formed of large baroque 
pearls wonderfully mounted in enamelled gold 
which were so popular in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 
A complete bibliography extending over 
twenty-two pages, which will be a joy to 
students, and a full index add very materially to 
the completeness of this sumptuous volume, 
which may fairly be described as the last word 
upon the history of this" Queen of Gems." 
H. CLIFFORD SMITH. 
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THE ENGLISH HOUSE. 


I T is perhaps too much to suppose that the 
average architect will take the trouble to 
read a book dealing with his own profession, 
and hence it is to be hoped that the great 
British public will read" The English House." 
For the public as well as architects are in 
urgent need of such a book. 
The richest city in the world treats its 
grandest old home as though it were a Punch 
and Judy show and pulls down and packs off 
Crosby Hall to a place that isn't valuable. 
Prizes are given for and exhibitions held of the 
cheapest possible houses, and all over the 
country flimsy short-lived dwellings are rising 
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as though the generation cried out .. Let us eat 
and drink to-day for to-morrow we die." 
It is the remarkable union of the eye of the 
artist, the mind of the master-builder, the true 
architect, and the speech of the man of affairs 
that makes this book so strikingly useful. 
The deadly and vulgar mistake that archi- 
tecture is a thing of churches and halls, and not 
of homes is com batter throughout. 
The styles of house architecture from Saxon 
down through the Norman, Gothic and Renais- 
sance periods are minutely dealt with, and the 
revival of classicism gives Mr. Sparrow an op- 
portunity for condemnating plain speaking of 
which he makes full use for Mr. Sparrow is an 
English man who loves little old England as 
only the man who knows it through and through 
can, 
A most comprehensive and valuable list of 
styles, giving the buildings illustrative of each 
and of famous architects similarily dealt with 
will be of the utmost use to the student. 
The sting of the book is in the properly- 
accredited place the tail. 
Two chapters deal with Past and Present 
Architects and Architects and their clients. 
To anyone about to build a house these two 
chapters will be most profitable reading and the 
book would be worth buying for these alone. 
The reviewer may be pardoned for quoting 
one or two straight sayings which will denote 
the quality of the book .. The purpose of all 
detail and tracery is to strike the eye as orna- 
mental constructon, not to draw attention to 
itself as constructed ornament. 
Questions for the architect" Could dear little 
Tom reach the nursery window if he stood on 
his rocking-horse? If so will the window be 
guarded? " 
"Is the hall a passage way for servants, or 
can the front door be reached without passing 
through the hall? .. 
" Are there quite enough cupboards? " 
Very full lists of authorities on every subject 
dealt with in the book are given at the end of 
each chapter. The numerous and beautiful 
illustrations are as good as the text. 
M, D. JONES, LL.B. 
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CHATS ON ORIENTAL CHINA. 


I N dealing with the most interesting, beauti- 
ful and mystifying of all porcelains, Mr. 
Blacker has studied his art most carefully. In 
400 pages the author has succeeded in clearly 
explaining the development of Oriental Porcelain 


Manufacture, and moreover he has taken great 
pains to exclude technical terms, which to many 
people would prove most puzzling; naturally all 
could not be excluded but in these cases they 
have been most satisfactory explained. 
It is most pleasing to note that Mr. Blacker 
has refrained from using coloured illustrations, 
except as frontispiece, which, however beauti- 
fully executed, are rarely entirely satisfac- 
tory; not only do they add to the expenses 
attached to the production of a book of this 
kind but they are also very misleading, for it is 
only natural that the wonderful colours, some- 
times irridescent, which are on the finest ex- 
amples of porcelain, cannot possibly be repro- 
duced on paper. 
The most valuable part of this book is the 
excellent illustrations with fine explanatory 
descriptions facing each. However, it seems 
rather a pity that the author has omitted to 
state where the originals can be seen, for in 
many cases they are exhibited in the public 
museums, notably in the Salting Collection on 
loan at the South Kensington Museum. 
The few chapters on Oriental Religion and 
Mythology are interesting and useful to collec- 
tors, as all subjects found on important vases 
are poetical histories, and the knowledge of 
these adds to the interest of fine examples. 
Under the head of" Sale Prices," the Louis 
Huth collection only is mentioned, but since 
this great sale, many higher prices have been 
paid for important examples. Notably a pair of 
Ruby ground beakers with Rose Famille panels, 
sold by public auction in December, 1906, for 
over three thousand pounds, and a pair of 
Famille Noire tall vases sold in the same sale 
for three thousand, eight hundred pounds, which 
two prices are records. 
This interesting book is within the means of 
everybody interested in Oriental Porcelain. 
Still it must not be taken for granted that the 
reader of this book can become an expert or 
even obtain sufficient knowledge to become a 
buyer. for expert knowledge can never be gained 
theoretically but only by practical experience. 
EDWIN C. HODGKINS. 
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AN ALABAMA STUDENT. 


I T is at once pathetic and encouraging when 
a man of notable eminence confesses to a 
weakness. The unholy satisfaction of the 
practical person on such an occasion is a sore 
trial but the confession is after all a baptism 
into a new spiritual kinship, an acceptance of a 
large companionship including apostles, martyrs 
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and prophets. Dr. William Osler is a good man 
and a brave, for he is not only a bibliophile but 
ill pt/rtibllR i'
ridtlillm (that is to say at Physical 
Societies' meetings), has admitted it, and now 
in his published essays tells a hard-hearted and 
stiff-necked world of his love of books. 
Truly these essays are writing only pos- 
sible to the elect; not in anywise possible to 
those who achieve the freedom at a great price, 
but to those freeborn only. Not that Dr. Osler 
is the less a man of physic. The essays are all 
on physicians some American, of whom Oliver 
Wendell Holmes is best known, but Keats, Har- 
vey, and John Locke are also here, and in an 
essay of much charm and touched by a fine 
enthusiasm, Sir Thomas Browne. 
.. The copy of the Religio Medici (]. T. Fields 
edition of 1862), which I hold in my hands," says 
Dr. Osler, "my companion ever since my school- 
days, is the most precious book in my library. 
I mention these circumstances in extenuation 
of an enthusiasm which has enabled me to make 
this almost complete collection of the editions 
of his (Sir Thomas Browne's) works, I show 
you this evening knowing full well the compas- 
sionate feeling with which the bibliomaniac is 
regarded by his saner colleagues." That the 
worthy doctor was in the hands of the Philistines 
when he thus spoke is quite evident and he 
was speaking to fellow leeches. One wonders 
if the medical profession will read these large- 
minded utterances of Dr. Osler, though a 
caIling which can boast the great names of 
Rabelais, Linacre, and Goldsmith should, even 
in these days of a degenerate and flambC'yant 
journalism, be able to give at least a moment's 
heed to writing of such distinction and charm. 
That the essays, with their interesting por- 
traits and reproductions of the first editions of 
.. The Religio Medici" and other rare books, will 
appeal to every bibliophile goes without saying. 
J. MONIER BEALE. 
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IAN MACLAREN THE LIFE OF THE 
REV. JOHN WATSON, D.D. 


" NICOLL made me write," says Ian Mac- 
laren in a letter to Vice-Chancellor 
Dale, and it is eminently fitting that the veteran 
editor, whose unerring instinct has secured for 
the literature of OUr country so many of its 
brightest ornaments, should write the memoir 
of the author of .. Beside the Bonnie Briar 
bush." 


It must be a matter of so:ne difficulty to write 
a bad memoir nowadays: the fashion is fixed. 
Boswell is the great exam pIaI', but since him 
many have trodden in his footsteps, and the 
way is fairly well worn and easy to follow. The 
skilful biographer lets the subject tell his own 
story that is the fashion of it. But Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll is not altogether of the 
fashion. He will be somewhat otherwise, and 
so there are at least eight pages of Robertson 
Nicoll in this good book. 
And among all the fine things in the book 
these eight pages are remarkable. .. The senti- 
mentalist in literature" is their general topic 
Ian Maclaren being compared with Richardson, 
Barrie, and Rousseau. 
Dr. Watson's comment on the success of 
.. The Bonnie Briar Bush" was .. A cheerful 
blaze," adding quietly .. while it lasts." After 
the event, it is safest to prophecy, but there is 
not much danger to-day in prophesying a long 
success for the annals of Drumtochty. 
The best praise of Dr. Nicoll's mcmoir of his 
friend is to admit frankly that it presents the 
man and not merely the clergyman, scribe or 
orator. Dr. Watson's personality stands out as 
convincingly from the orderly presentment of 
letter, speech and anecdote, as a skilful portrait 
from the necessary, decorative and suggestive 
accessories. It is the personality of a big, 
manly, tender, warm-hearted, Presbyterian 
minister who did the work that came to his 
hand with all his might, and when the night 
came when no man can work was gathered 
to the rest which came to him before fulness of 
days, with a fulness of honours well-nigh unique 
in his generation. 
REV. T. D'ARCY DREW, M.A. 
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ANGLING AND ART IN SCOTLAND. 


A CCORDING to the preface" Angling and 
Art in Scotland" is not a treatise on 
painting. Mr. Briggs does not say that his 
book is not a treatise on angling. To have done 
so would have been to say something less than 
true, for there are fishing stories told as only 
the seasoned angler can tell them, with wise 
saws and modern instances which betray the 
master of the craft. 
Above all the book is a beautiful one the 
pictures are from the same hand as the descrip- 
tions and brush and pen display organic 
harmony otherwise impossible. 
These pictures and descriptions the latter 
remind us the best of Mr. Crockett's finely- 
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worded vignettes are the reminiscences of the 
many long hours when neither salmon nor trout 
can be tempted to rise to an artificial lure and 
when the angler may enjoy his beautiful en- 
vironments and watch with the deepest interest 
the manifold expressions which chase each 
other across the face of Nature. 
Galloway and The Highlands divide honours 
with Mr. Briggs, and he is very cautious to give 
equal meed of praise to each. 
" Angling and Art" is in every way a suitable 
gift book for the angler friend who is waiting 
with ill-concealed impatience for his next 
escape from town, and even he who does not 
like Simon Peter go-a-fishing will have pll:asure 
in the lovely cQlour-plates, the good stories, 
and the good humour of the book. 
F. W. K. WALLIS. 
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The People of the Frozen North. 
T HE desire of the old Athenians is with us 
to-day, and to hear some new thing, 
whether true or false, men have turned from 
discovery and invention to science. 
For this reason this book is something of a 
harking back, and to read it is to have again the 
pleasure that the boy years ago had who, curled 
up in the arm chair, read of Speke and Grant 
and Moffat and Livingstone. And the thought 
comes to mind that it was a good thing to be 
knowing more and more of the world and to 
have the old forth faring blood stirred in one's 
veins as it is stirred by this startlingly interest- 
ing and picturesque book. 
Mr. Knud Rasmussen, a Dane and graduate 
of Copenhagen University, born in Greenland 
and living there till the age of fourteen, speaking 
the Eskimo tongue from his babyhood, is the 
first explorer to attempt to win the confidence 
of the Eskimo race and to acquire an intimate 
knowledge of the inner heart and life of the 
peoples of the Polar North. As Mr. Herring, 
whose able translation and editing deserve full 
recognition in any mention of this work, says in 
his preface" The Eskimos as a race are an un- 
explored and unexploited people, and much of 
their origin and history is still conjecture, 
though the proof of the great similarity between 
the dialects of different tribes would give con- 
firmation of a common parentage at no remote 
date." At the same time it must be remember- 
ed that .. within the memory of man there had 
been no association between the three main 
groups into which the Eskimos are divided." 
Mr. Herring points out that the rapid dimin- 


ishing of the Eskimos means that this research 
of Mr. Rasmussen's is very probably the only 
one that will ever be made. All contact with 
southern civilization will "lend to efface the 
memory of their legends and their folk-lore, to 
destroy the continuity of their primitive religi- 
ous beliefs, and to modify their mode of 
thought." 
Of the value of such a book there can be no 
doubt whatever, but the interest of the work is 
not greater for the scientist than for the general 
reader, for that some new thing (desired to-day 
as ever) is related on every page. 
Count Harold Moltke's drawings are a vital 
factor of the book. It is not too much to say 
that no book of travel or adventure has ever 
had equal advantages in this respect. 
The colour drawings are admirably repro- 
duced. The forceful pen drawings in black and 
white are most striking, their remarkable tech- 
nique rendering them exceptionally suited to 
their purpose. 
One rather important drawback to the volume, 
which might easily have been set right in the 
end papers, is the lack of a map. 


The Latins in the Levant. 


" THE Latins in the Levant" is a piece of 
characteristic British scholarship. It 
is unpretentious and almost apologetic, but it is 
copious, exact, and intensely interesting. 
The diablerie of a time when Burgundian and 
Lombard Knights, Florentine Jew merchants, 
and fine ladies from France, jostle conquered 
Greeks in their own land has engaged the 
enthusiastic labour of many able and famous 
writers, and yet the English student who has 
wished to know anything of mediæval Greek 
history has had to content himself with snatches 
from Finlay and Emerson, helped out by a few 
books like Sir Rennell Rodd's .. Princess of 
Achaia." 
Of course Hopf was always to be read but 
Hopf is German, not only in tongue but in the 
encyc10pædic and microscopic character of his 
writings. 
Buchon is another mountain heap of good ma- 
terial but much less accessible than most French 
writers. Both Hopf and Buchon appear over 
and over again in Mr. Millar's book, but not 
more than might be expected, and full use is 
made of original documents, many of which are 
consulted and used for the first time. Excellent 
maps are provided, and one cannot help being a 
little envious of the present day student who 
has the great advantage of works such as this in 
which all the significant pages of the crowded 
history of stirring times are carefuIly selected 
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for the benefit of the man whos
 very minutes 
are valuable. 
Whether the present day student will appre- 
ciate it or not he will have to read it, for so well 
done is the book in every way that every school 
or college library will have to possess it, and 
every lecturer on the subject will have to 
quote it. 
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The Essayists. 


A MONG English writers of our time Austin 
Dobson holds by prescription a high 
place which is challenRed by none. He is of us, 
is one of the existant factors of English as to- 
day written, and his influence is seen in the 
scripturt:s of many a younger man. But the 
field he tills is his own. 
That incomparable 18th Century ruffles and 
frills, fine manners, patches and powder, 
candles and polished floors and high heels is 
Mr. Austin Dobson's, and his pitch is not to be 
queered by any upstart rival. 
In "De Libris" some literary byways are 
sauntered along and Mr. Dobson gossips 
pleasantly on Bramston reprinted from The 
Bibliophile on Pepys. (a little early for Mr. 
Dobson) Fielding (here Mr. Dobson is chez illi) 
and approaches his own day and generation 
through Rogers, Thackeray, and Miss Kate 
Greenaway. 
The miscellany includes some Dobson verses, 
with the light touch, the smile and quip we all 
know so well. 
Mr. E. V. Lucas has long since won the heart 
of his public. .. Over Bemerton's " is the brave 
gay sensible talk of the bachelor Englishman 
with just the lowest vest button undone and 
hair the least bit brushed forward. It is as fresh 
as an early October morning and as good as 
apple dumplings and cream. 
Mr. Falconer, who lives over Bemerton's, has 
the correct taste. To live over a second-hand 
bookshop is incomparably the finest possible 
lodging especially when one has reached fifty- 
five and has opinions. These opinions some- 
times are in the nature of a chalIenge. 
Mr. Falconer is philosophical about games 
which are the province of the child. Rightly he 
likes socialism in games and dislikes golf, think- 
ing absurd, and even degrading "the spectacle 
of powerful frivolous men being followed by 
boys of burden." 
And Mr. Falconer's good taste approves very 
welI young ladies with names that suggest 
lavender and rosemary -Drusilla and Naomi, 


.....ho accompany the reader all through the book 
and are in at the quite satisfactory ending. 
It is the fate of the mind that wishes to com- 
pel attention to its utterances, to attract attention 
to itself. It is as if the machine should De 
desired at the expense of the things which it 
exists to produce as if the loom and not the 
web the oyster and not the pearl were to be 
prized. "These sayings disturb us," say the 
crowd, "who and what is he who says them." 
So "Orthodoxy" alike with those who mildly 
agree and those who bitterly differ, stimulates 
personal inquisition. 
There are still some good people who quite 
recognize that the world is topsy turvy, who 
grumble at Mr. Chesterton for standing on his 
head sometimes, like the man who wanted to 
. read the upside down inn-sign. 
"Orthodoxy" is the writing ofG. K. C., plain- 
man, and Dante's hot isolation of heretics is not 
worse than is Mr. Chesterton's scourge for those 
who step aside from the main stream of life's 
benevolent activities and affront alI experience 
and authority with their little systems and 
egotisms. 
"Realities and Ideals" is the title of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison's last volume of colIected 
essays and reviews. Many activities of life are 
touched in the various articles which are des- 
cribed as social, political, literary, and artistic. 
Apparently the one interest not included is the 
religious. RealIy that one interest is the one 
most touched or rather it touches all, for Mr. 
Harrison's creed of man sanctifies all the springs 
of action and consecrates the burden of each day 
as a chapter in the great epic of humanity. 
Positivism in relation to civil life is a frequent 
oubject. 
The politics of the book are somewhat of yes- 
terday they suggest the generous enthusiasm 
of a time when beliefs and disbeliefs, loves and 
hatreds could move men, they provoke some- 
thing of wonder, of admiration, and for our own 
smaller day regret. 
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u It.... "'1\ RV 
.. Haullt
 of \nciel1t Peacc." Alft.e<1 Au
tin. Black, 7':10.6<1. 
net. 
I. The puetr" of the Ho...pel;' U "'.rummeJ. 
utt. :!s. 6d. net. 
.1 Chateau '1.nrl Conntl'" Life in }'l'lI.nce," :\1. K. \V-Iuldingloll. 
:>mith EWe.., 10" 6<1. net. 
.. 

"i Yeille:õl Yille:o; de
 l-'hlnd1"e
I" \. H.ohillil. ])u1"bon \inp. 
l;;f. 
'Slwl\HlUd Fllre:oot," J. Rudge)-.J. J-;J]iut Stock, :!1.... 
.' ::\lemlUial"i of Old Lnnclon:'l'. II. Uitdlt1t:'It1. Bt:'IIll"o...;e, 150.:. 
"llUiCO uf \\(:,ndon;' E. L. ,1. K

.t.11 Paul. :J
. lill. 
'The 'Vork...; of \v. I'
. HCI.le},.' vc.l.... \., \Î.. \Ii. Nutt. 
i' \ol
,..t:2 

. 
I. The ROJUance uf Bird lite." Juhn Lea. Sl.'Clc) "'" Co., 3:00. 
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FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 
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T HE Autumn publishing season is in full 
swing, and the quantity of printed matter 
thrust upon the world is as much greater 
than its quality as is usually the case. OUt of 
the devastating flood of volumes, however, we 
may pick a few, which the Bibliophile will keep 
when the rest are in the twopenny box. 


The Clarendon Press supplies a real want in 
publishing Mr. C. L. Kingsford'sedition of Stow's 
SlIrvey IIf I.UlU/lllt. It is in two handsome but not 
immoderate volumes, and is provided plentifully 
with maps, indexes, and notes. These latter 
are designed to correct Stow where necessary, 
to trace the sources of his information, and to 
supplement him from contemporary writers and 
from his own collections. Londoners who are 
interested in their town will find this edition of 
the famous topography both more reliable and 
more convenient than the older ones. 


From Messrs. Chatto and Windus comes a 
very attractive reprint of Dom Wilfrid Raynal's 
edition of Whytford's translation of the lmitatio 
Christi. Unlike most modern English editions, 
it is not mutilated to protect the orthodoxy of 
Protestant youth. Unfortunately the appearance 
of the book is spoilt by some of the worst colour- 
blocks we have seen. 


We mentioned last month the very poor 
illustrations to Mr. Frank Sidgwick's book of 
Ballads. This month we have the [mitt/tio 
Christi. The fact is that these colour blocks 
have become a public nuisance. ,Here and 
there we find a book in which a real artist has 
expressed himself finely in the rather narrow 
range of colour favoured by the process such a 
book, for example, as Colonel Goff's Florence. 
But when this is the case it is only the more 
apparent that the letterpress poured round the 
pictures is (Of secondary importance in the 
publishers' eyes; often it is of no merit at all, 
being obviously a mere vehicle and excuse for 
the pictures. 
The French idea of a fine edition is better 


than this. The best paper, and on it a series of 
etchings, will give pleasure when most of OUr 
colour illustrations have gone the way of all 
clayed and leaded paper. That they are 
probably short lived is a strong argument against 
the best of these plates; but what is to be said 
of the rest? 


The Age of Shakespeare is published, and 
predictions are fulfilled. The book is dedicated 
to the memory of Charles Lamb, and the 
reader must transport himself to the time and 
circle of Lamb to feel .....ith the author his fresh 
enthusiasm, as of a discoverer, for minor 
dramatists, whom an eclectic age, though it still 
likes its poetry romantic, reads with difficulty. 
The book, though it masquerades as criticism, 
is poetry; it is imaginative sympathy. The 
greatest living poet here expounds the work of 
other poets, some of them much smaller than 
himself. Even if to us his judgments are ex- 
travagant and" his critical weapons are the 
bludgeon and the butter-knife," we should read 
the Age of ðlwke.p..are. 


Readers of these notes for last month were 
perhaps surprised to see a time foreseen when 
Mr. W. B. Yeats should be . one of the honoured 
dozmo of English literature.' Mr. Yeats is no 
doubt, if not quite a host, at least a Celtic school, 
in himself; but we hope that our readers solved 
the little enigma without difficulty by reading 
for' dozens,' . dogeI/o" 


Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 
Ltd., have arranged with Mr. G. Wooliscroft 
Rhead, R.E., to write for them a .. History of 
the Fan." This will represent the first attempt 
to deal with the subject in extenso in England. 
A special feature of the book will be illustra- 
tions of European fans of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. 


The author will be glad to receive information 
from collectors with regard to fans of particular 
interest they may have in their collection. 
Letters should be addressed to MI'. Rhead, 
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c 0 the Publishers, 43, Gerrard Street, Lonèon, W. 
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H. M. Schroeter, of 339t So. Hill Street, Los 
Angeles, U. S. A., desires the co-operation of 
all who are interested in the literature pertaining 
to the subject in the publication of "A Biblio- 
graphy of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, with 
Notes for an Anthology of Kindred Literature." 
Aside from the various translations in English, 
as well as many foreign languages and the 
numerous editions of the Rubaiyat published 
both in America and abroad, all matter on 
the subject will be included, such as: verses, 


parodies, speeches, criticisms pro and con, 
magazine and newspaper items, allied verses, 
etc., etc. It is especially desired to procure the 
dates and original sources of everything printed 
on the subject. 


The work will be issued during the early 
months of 1909 and not later that March 31st, 
the 100th anniversary of the birth of Edward 
FitzGerald. The book will be dedicated to the 
Omar Khayyam Club of America. 


All communications and items of interest, 
will be gratefully acknowledged by the Compiler 
and Publisher. 


I 
 - 
I Nol whollY in.lhe.bYij.world, nor.qvite. 
I < Bry"nd.il.. blooll)f._the' '6"rden lhal)- lave:" 


Competltioll H. ßouk-V1alE:' for a Gal'Y1cn L,,\,,('r. 
Prizt- (If a GllÏlWR. ëi.\\Rr(lf'd to G. II. :\fcCall. 
]2. Dro&thH\.\. \\oufHor(l (jl'f"f'n. 
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PART III. 


T o know that the sparkling and paradoxical 
art-criticism of Julius Meier-Graefe is to 
be accessible to English readers will be a 
welcome surprise to all who know anything of 
this brilliant writer. Mr. Heinemann, who 
publishes his "Development of Modern Art," 
has put every art lover in the country in 
debt. Others of Mr. Heinemann's announce- 
ments are" Tunis, Kairouan, and Carthage" by 
Graham Petrie, R.I. another Rackham book 
"A Midsummer Nigh
's Dream," and the first 
volume of an important series dealing with Art 
in different countries. This first volume is 
"Art in the British Isles," by Sir Walter Arm- 
strong. Other volumes announced are Byzan- 
tine Art, " The Art of India," French Art, etc. 


A series of sixpenny booklets, containing 
separate poems of Dante, Gabriel, Rossetti, is 
about to be issued by Messrs. Ellis. The singu- 
larity and completeness of these poems make 
them especially suitable for separate issue. 
They will be printed at the Chiswick PreSS. 
The first to appear will be "The Stream's 
Secret," " The Staff and Scrip," "The Blessed 
Damozel and My Sister's Sleep." 


From George Allen & Sons comes the in- 
teresting announcement that " The Etched and 
Engraved work of Frank Short," edited by E. 
F. Strange, wilÌ be immediately issued. Mr. 
Short's work is among the most significant of 
our time, and his influence in that limited but 
responsible world whose ecliptic is South Ken- 
sington is perhaps second to none. It is quite 
safe to prophecy the commercial success of so 
small an issue as two hundred and twenty 
copies. 
Messrs. Allen also announce a garden lover's 
description of a Hampshire garden under the 
title of "An Artist's Garden," by Anna Lea 
Merritt. It is to differ from many garden picture 
books in its serviceability both to the beginner 
and the expert in gardening. 


Another colour book is .. Cannes and its 
Environs," by Henry M. Benecke which will 
not only describe the haunts of the usual Riviera 
winter dweller but also some of the lesser 
known and charming hill villages of the Azure 
coast. 
Mr. Carnegie's book, "Problems of To-day," 
is also to be issued by Messrs. Allen. Those 
who know Mr. Carnegie's clear and comprehen- 
sive outlook on industrial problems and they 
are not a few anticipate a most valuable con- 
tribution to the economic literature of our time. 


Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack's list is a large one 
and contains many items of first-rate import- 
ance. Boutell is at last to be superseded, "A 
complete guide to Heraldry," by A. C. Fox 
Davis, appearing shortly. 
The illustrations will be largely in colour, and 
are being executed by Graham Johnston, Herald 
Painter to the Lyon Court. Hunger is the best 
sauce, and the need for the book, coupled with 
its authoritative character, will ensure its suc- 
cess. 
The three serial issues to whIch Messrs. Jack 
have given so much attention are Wild beasts 
of the World, Beautiful Flowers, and The 
National Gallery each in 17 parts, and with a 
hundred plates in colour. 
Scottish Painting, Past and Present, by James 
L. Law, is another very satisfactory announce- 
ment. The remarkable series of Tudor fac- 
similes is to receive as additions Appius and 
Virginia, Gorboduc, and others. 


The announcements of Aldine House have the 
striking distinction to which we have become 
accustomed, 
A new" Crowe and Cavalcaselle " stands first, 
but is run close by a translation of Max Roose's 
definitive monograph on Jacob Jordaens. 
A new series of travel books called "Old 
World Travel" has as the first two volumes 
"Along the Rivieras of France and Italy", and 
" Venetia and Northern Italy." 
WILSON BAILY. 
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NEW 


AUSTRIAN CRETE. An issue has been 
made of the Diamond Jubilee type of Austria, 
but with values in centimes anj francs instead 
of heller and Krone for use at the consular Post 
office at Herakleon the stamps are all printed 
on special paper the surface of which is tinted 
in various shades, 
the lower vlaues 
present the well- 
known profile por- 
trait of the aged 
Emperor, and the 
higher values show 
his 1 length figure 
in robes of State. 
The values and 
colours are 5 cen- 
times green on 
chrome yellow, 10 
centimes deep rose on pale rose, 15 centimes 
brown on drab, 25 centimes deep blue on blue - 
all of the same design as the 10 centimes above 
illustrated, 50 centimes carmine on chrome 
yellow, and 1 franc dull brown on dull gray both 
of the same design as the 50 centime illustrated. 
It is interesting to note that the low values 
are printed by a surface process and the high 
values from engraved plates. 
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SWIT ZERLAND. The new issue promised 
for 1909, appears to be rather before time, as 
two values have been 
received already, prob- 
ably owing to exhaus- 
tion of old stocks on 
hand. 
The design is not 
very beautiful, but is 
certainly an improve- 
ment on recent efforts. 
It represents an armed allegorical figure of 
Helvetia, seated, with microscopic alpine peaks 
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Our Philatelic Editor. 


ISSUES. 


in the back ground. The inscriptions are re- 
duced to the lowest quality, viz., Helvetia and 
value in figures, at right and left top corners. 
The colouring is most unusual in each instance. 
Values are 30 centimes pale green and y
lIow 
brown, and 40 centimes ochre and purple, both 
on thin white granite paper (i.e., paper with silk 
filaments in the substance), and perforated 12 x 
1lt. 


NYASALAND PROTECTORATE. - An 
issue has been made for this territory and in- 
cluding British Cen- 
tral Africa, the stamps 
of which have there- 
fore become obsolete. 
We have so far only 
received the penny 
value design as above 
- printed on multiple 
crown and C.A. paper, 
unsurfaced. 
Id. scarlet, watermark multiple crown and 
C.A., perforated 14. 
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ICELAND. Two new stamps have been 
issued here, for the two headed series, one for 
ordinary, the other for official use. 
Values and colours are 15 aur orange red and 
green, for ordinary postage, and 15 aur light 
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blue and gray, for official use, both printed on 
white paper watermarked with a small crown 
and perforated 13. 
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It wiII be noted that the ordinary stamp is 
inscribed Frimerki on both sides, whilst the 
official has Pjönustu (officiai) on the left. 
RUSSIAN CHINA. Two new values have 
been issued here, made 
in the usual way by sur- 
charging the ordinary 
current Russian stamps. 
The values and colours 
are 15 Kopecs light blue 
and purple, and 25 Kopecs 
Iilac and green. They 
are both printed on the 
usual vertically laid 
paper and peforated 14
. 
AUSTRIA LEVANT. An issue of stamps 
for unpaid letters has been made for the Consular 
post offices of the 
Turkish Empire they 
are very similar in 
design to the current 
Austrian set, but have 
the value in piastres 
and are printed in 
green on a bluish 
shade. 
The above i1Iustra- 
tion wiII serve for all 
the set which consists 
of 1, !, I!, 2, 5, 10, 20, and 30 piastres, all blue 
green and perforated, in each instance, 12
. 
DOMINICA. The new single colour series 
of 
d., Id., and 
2
d. values in ac- 
cordance with 
Postal Union re- 
quirements is now 
completed by the 
appearance of the 
Id. and 2
 values 
they are printed 
on, the - unsurfaced, 
müitipl e water ..: 
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mark paper. Id. scarlet, 2
d. ultramarine, 
watermarked, multiple crown and C.A., perfor- 
ated 14. The above Dlock is to show design only. 


PAPUA. 


The new 21d. stamp has now been 
issued it is very 
., similar to the rest 
· 'of the series the 
----,.. centre is in black 
and the frame is 
blue the stamps 
are produced by 
the Australian 
Commonwealth 
printing office and 
are on the crown 
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and A. paper. 
2}d. ultramarine and black, watermark crown 
and A., perforated 11
. 
NEWFOUNDLAND. A new departure has 
been made here. A stamp giving map of the 
Island replacing the 2 cents red head of King 
Edward. 
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The stamp is finely engraved on steel by the 
American Bank Note Company. 
2 cents carmine, perforated 12. 
The above i1Iustration wiII give a good Idea 
of its general appearance. 
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A s the season's sales, so far, are few and of 
comparative unimportance Mr. Slater's 
interesting pages are omitted this month. 
A consideration of the last season's sales as 
given in the 1908 Book-Prices Current, may 
however be profitable as a preliminary to the 
commencement of the new season. The 1908 
Book-prices is No. XXII. and contains records 
of the sales from October 3rd, 1907 to July 28th, 
1908. New features, which add both interest 
and usefulness to the book, are the inclusion of 
books of under 1.1 value, where rarity or other 
reason warrants it, and the separate cataloguing 
of fine bindings under the name of the binder. 
A speciaIly notable fact, and one that does infi- 
nite credit to compiler and publisher, is that on 
the final revise only six errata in the 9,500 
entries were discovered. 


Only ninety books fetched over 1.100 during 
the year, and of these, works on general litera- 
ture number forty-nine, Shakespeareana eighteen 
and M.SS. twenty-three. The average price 
reached per volume, 1.2 13s. Id., was lower than 
for the last six years, contrasting in marked 
fashion with the exceptionally high average of 
last year, 1.4 4s. 2d. 
This of course goes to show that Book Prices 
Current is a necessary book to the every day 
bookbuyer and not merely to the millionaire out 
to paint the auction rooms red. The biggest 
prices of the year were The Thrale M.S. of 
Mrs. Piozzi 1.2,050, the Earl Howe's copy of the 
first folio 1.2,025, a Golden Legende of Caxton, 
1483, 1.1300, and a Biblia Pauperum, 1450,l.1290. 
The Gott sale, despite the fact that Messrs. 
Sotheran had already offered the collection for 
private sale and had disposed of many very 
desirable items, realised 1.12,830. Three hun- 
dred and seventeen lots of modern books from 
the same library realised 1.605 just previously. 


-. .; ," 


The E. J. Stanley library, which was sold in 
three portions, realized over 1.7,000 but for 1,756 
items against 345 in the Gott sale, a much lower 
average. 
An interesting incident of the season was the 
purchase for Shrewsbury School of the copy of 
Gower's Confessio Amantis, already the pro- 
perty of the school but which the governors 
thought too valuable to retain. A subscription 
list resulted in a cheque for a thousand guineas 
being handed to the governon who also received 
back the book as a trust. 
Mr. Slater in his preface points out that while 
the prices of common place books are still 
steadily sinking, the early English classics, 
Shakespeareana, and Americana shew just as 
persistent appreciation and have in all prob- 
ability not yet touched the highest figure. 
Certain items of not general interest, such as 
Jacob Behmen's works, shew surprising ten- 
acity of value. Modern books like the Goupil 
monographs shew a steady decline. Kelmscotts 
have reached or are near reaching bottom prices, 
but the figures for the numerous other fancy 
presses make most melancholy reading. 
Prices are the convincing evidence that the 
quest of the book is becoming more and more a 
hobby that demands whole-hearted attention 
and exact knowledge. 
The man of hobbies who can speak of his 
loves in the plural cannot hope to compete with 
him to whom the book is sole charmer. The 
desirable books of the world are becoming more 
known, and surprises on the book-market are 
becoming each year rarer. The bookbuyer has 
to compete with people who know. To do this 
with any chance of success he must know too, 
and his best source of knowledge is this book. 


"Book-prices Current.'. Vol. \.. '-.111.. 19u;-
1 J. IIprlM"rt 
Slater. .Elliut Stock, :!;').... 111:'1. 
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TO A:IREVOLVING:'::BOOKCASE. 

 ... ------- -------. 


I know that you're graceful
and comely, 
In looks you are all that should please, 
You clam our superbly, though dumbly, 
Of elegance, culture, and ease; 
Your top, which is used as a table, 
Is rosewood of exquisite grain, 
And yet I could treat you as Abel 
Was treated by Cain. 
I'd like to, I mean, and I ought to, 
But somehow I don't, and my cup 
Is the fuller that I was not taught to 
Go smashing the furniture up ; 
Yet some day my murderous bent'll 
Be more than I'm able to quell, 
Unless you can be ornamental 
And useful as well. 
I put you to stand at my chairside 
(An honour supreme in itself) 
Because, in the stress of affairs, I'd 
No other convenient shelf; 
I gave you to have as your bur,len 
Books useful and weighty and big, 
And what, may I ask, is my guerdon ? 
You act like a pig! 
You twirl on a pivot, and surely 
Your aim should be always to stand 
So the book that I want waits demurely 
Exactly in reach of my hand. 
Is it so ? Do you stick to your duty? 
You don't, and you know it. I find 
The book I'm in need of you beauty! 
Is hidden behind. 
I clutch, and endeavour to spin you, 
And then, if I'm able to judge, 
The fiend that is lurking within you 
Burst forth and forbids you to budge; 
We struggle; I win. With a clatter 
The volumes go galloping round, 
And, as a finale, you scatter 
The lot on the ground. 
C. E. HUGHES. 
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JOHN MILTON 
FROM A MINIATUR
 BY FAITHORN
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MILTON'S soaring spirit, which as Shelley; in the rupture with his 
Wordsworth likened to a star, wife he was far more precipitate. His 
must not make us forget his senses, vehemence in politics was more un- 
framed for rich and delicate pleasures. qualified than the vehemence of Shel- 
The eye. while sight was his, the ear, ley. He steadied himself by devotion 
the sense of smell, the sense of taste, to great ends and worthy causes. He 
were with him inlets of delight. The regarded himself-too much, perhaps _ 
Puritan poet expressly rejected the as a dedicated person; but without the 
common doctrine that soul and body help of this lofty self-consciousness, 
are distinct and different in kind; the his temperament might have wrecked 
whole man is for him indivisibly one. Milton in mid-career. Yet it is not to 
He honours the joys of wedbck as be supposed that his steadfastness of 
sacred. He is the least morose, the aim made him rigid or unsocial. "He 
least ascetic of poets. The fact that was delightful company." said his 
his life, viewed as a whole, was dedi- daughter," the life ofthe conversation, 
cated to great ends and had a continu- and that on account of a flow of sub- 
ity of purpose that is rare has obscured ject, and an unaffected cheerfulness 
the fact that he was in a high degree and civility." 
sensitive aud impulsive. The last page In his writings on matters of national 
of Garnett's little biography of Milton - interest he is not to be regarded as a 
a far juster appreciation of the man practical politician, who is satisfied 
and his work than the life by Mark with the second best because the best 
Pattison-dwells on this point. In is unattainable, but rather as a poet or 
1734 Jonathan Richardson wrote of a seer setting forth the highest ideals. 
Milton -" He was always in haste," ideals of domestic life, of education. of 
and he goes on to quote the poet's own civil and ecclesiastical liberty. And it 
words, from the" Letter to Diodatus .. was he, the Puritan poet, who dreamed 
-" Such is the impetuosity of my of an organisation of the pleasures of 
temper, that no delay, no quiet, no England under the superintendence of 
different care .md thought of almost an enlightened government. If his 
anything else, can stop me till I come soul. as Wordsworth declares, .. dwelt 
to mv journey's end, and finish the apart," it was only because he took a 
present study to the utmost I am able." more comprehensive view of the na- 
In his wooing Milton was as precipitate tional well-being than any of his con- 
Yol. 11.- :\0. 10.-1. 167 
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temporaries. He embodies in his art 
the spirit of the Renaissance united 
with the spirit of the Reformation; he 
is Hellenic and at the same time Heb- 
raic. It is an art studiously concrete - 
visualised for the eye, full of majestic 
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and Satan, the Lady and Com us, Sam- 
son and Harapha, the spirit of gaiety 
and the temper of genius, which is, in 
the old sense of the word, melancholic, 
the infant of Bethlehem and the fallen 
divinities of the Pagan world. Hence, 
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harmonies for the ear-yet founded 
upon somewhat abstract conceptions. 
And these abstractions lend themselves 
to impressive effects of contrast dark- 
ness and light, heaven and hell, the 
righteous and the fallen angels, Christ 


as compared with Shakespeare, his 
conceptions of life and character are 
simple and lack the complexity of 
actual character and real life; hence 
they are less instructive; but they are 
hardly less inspiring. 
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Milton's temperament was naturally 
joyous, and ulltil he had fallen on evil 
days he was sanguine in an extra- 
ordinary degree- idealist as he was- 
in his hopes for the speedy realization 
by the English people of his vision of 
a nation, righteous, free, strong, dis- 
ciplined, and enlightened. Even when 
compassed round in darkness with 
dangers, he was sustained by that faith 
in human effort, under the guidance 
of divine Providence, which is express- 
ed by the Chorus of "Samson Agon- 
istes." A foiled or disappointed ideal- 
ist runs a risk of becoming embittered 
or even cynical. In all Milton's writ- 
ings, while it i
 true that indignation 
often breaks the bounds, there is no 
touch of the cynic. His youth was one 
of aspiring and joyous self-culture - 
self-culture not for its own sake merely, 
but with a view to some great achieve- 
ment. His mid-manhood was filled 
with the joys of the combatant cham- 
pion of liberty, champion of England, 
and he could even exult in the loss of 
sight sustained "in Liberty's defence, 
my noble task." His elder years were 
happy in the accomplishment of the 
dreams and designs and prophecies of 
his youth. His joys from first to last 
were arduous, and might almost be 
called severe. That to some extent 
removes him from our common, facile 
sympathies; but he aspired towards 
those highest delights, in whose coun- 
tenances there is something of awe. 
The alteration, of course, is great 
from the writer of "L'Allegro" to the 
writer of "Samson Agonistes." If 
viewed aright, the change calls forth 
no feeling of pity but rather that of a 
noble pride: - 


Nothing is 
ere for tears. nothing to wail. 
Or knock the breast. 


In the young poet's contrasted pieces 
the higher joys are those described in 
" 11 Penseroso," and the hope for old 
age there expressed is that it " may 


MIL TON 


attain to something of prophetic strain." 
The aspiration of early manhood found 
its fulfilment in the more advanced 
years of Milton's blindness. For such 
an One as Milton a life of uninterrupted 
continuity is in itself a source of pecu- 
liar satisfaction: and although he felt 
called on during many years to labour 
with his left hand the hand that wrote 
prose-his life had the virtue of a rare 
continuity. It seemed to him that the 
very sources of high poetry in a nation's 
life- liberty and virtue-were threat- 
ened, and he laid down the lyre and 
took up the sword -such sword as he 
could most effectively wield; he cast 
off his singing robes and put on his 
buff-coat of prose, because greater 
than poetry itself is that from which 
all lofty poetry springs. He would not 
have been Milton had he done other- 
wise, and once engaged in strife, he 
would have been other than himself if 
all his passions had not been aroused. 
His prose writings are the writings of 
a poet not because they include occa- 
sional passages of almost unmatchable 
eloquence; they are a poet's work be- 
cause the central conceptions of those 
which have permanent value are the 
conceptions, not of a politician but of a 
prophet; and even the fierce, insulting 
rages by which some of them are dis- 
figured do not so much resemble the 
violences of the classical scholar, in 
an age when the mammoths of Renais- 
sance learning tore each other in their 
slime, as they resemble the objurga- 
tions and mockery of a troubled seven- 
teenth-century Elijah against the 
seventeenth-century priests of Baal. 
There is not a more terrible wild fowl, 
to borrow Bottom's phrase, than your 
lion of an idealist in a passion; and 
while he may be touched in the tend- 
erest spots of personal self-esteem, he 
will roar as if he were nothing less 
than the sacred representative of a 
sacred cause or idea. 
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T HE temporary lull in the issue of 
books on the Fine Arts has been 
succeeded by the simultaneous appear- 
ance of a bewildering number. whilst 
many others are announced as nearly 
ready, bearing witness to the con- 
tinued enterprise of publishers and 
the ever-increa
ing interest taken by 
the public in subjects that half a cen- 
tury ago were studied by a few experts 
only. Strange to say, however, in 
spite of the æsthetic revival in Eng- 
land several of the most noteworthy 
of the new art monographs are trans- 
lations of standard foreign works, 
amongst which prominence may justly 
be given to Dr. Bode's .. Florentine 
Sculptors of the Renaissance,..1 and 
Dr. Carotti's "History of Art,"
 of 
which the first volume only is as yet 
ready. 
In these days of analytical criticism, 
when the aim of the art1st is too often 
lost sight of in the minute examination 
of details of his work, it is refreshing 
to meet with an author who like Dr. 
Bode combines intuitive recognition of 
pecularities of technique with insight 
into the personalities of those respon- 
sible for them. In his study of the 
Florentine Sculptors of the Renais- 
sance, the excellent translation of 
which, by Jessie Haynes, is enriched 
with a large number of fine reproduc- 
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BOOKS ON THE 
FINE ARTS. 


By MRS. ARTHUR BELL. 


tions of typical masterpieces, he dwells 
on the reflection of individual tempera- 
ment in the various methods by which 
the leaders in the great revival strove 
to reach their goal, noting for instance 
the pathos of expreSSlOn in many of 
Ghiberti's conceptions, the directness 
of vision of Donatello, and the spirit- 
uality of Luca della Robbia. Though 
he speaks in his Introduction of Ghi- 
berti's bas-reliefs as .. alike the grand 
finale of Trecento Art and the herald 
of the late Renaissance." they are 
only referred to in his text en passant, 
the great portion of the work being 
devoted to Donatello, who is described 
"as the master of all others to lead the 
new movement on to victory," and 
Luca Della Robbia, for whom it is 
claimed that "he informed with new 
life the highest laws of plastic art as 
embodied in the creations of the an- 
tique world." An exhaustive examina- 
tion of the sculptures of Donatello, is 
succeeded by a consideration of his 
followers, amongst whom Desiderio da 
Settignano, whose portrait busts are 
remarkably fine, is singled out for 
commendation. A specially interesting 
chapter, though the conclusions in it 
are scarcely likely to be generally 
endorsed is that on the cult of the 
Virgin in Florentine sculpture, the 
writer claiming that "it was by its 
means that the Renaissance worked 
its way out to freedom and a clear- 
eyed view of nature." The Essay, too, 
on the development of the genre style 
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in plastic art is full of original sug- 
gestion, and even on so hackneyed a 
subject as the influence on his con- 
temporaries of Michael Angelo Dr. 
Bode has something fresh to say, 
claiming that it was .. the chief factor 
that prevented the unrestrained de- 


.. History of Art" deals chiefly with an- 
tique sculpture and is a marvel of con- 
densation and precision, the main facts 
ofthe development of Greek and Roman 
plastic work being given in language 
so simple as to be intelligible even to 
the beginner. For all)hat, however, 
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velopment of sculpture, the over- 
powering genius of the mighty master 
having begun to dominate plastic art 
before the sculptors had attained to 
full knowledge of the laws of the ana- 
tomy of the human body." 
The first volume of Signor Carotti's 


the little book embodieE the results of 
much origir:.J.1 research, the writer in- 
deed having advanced certain theories 
of his own that are sure to provoke 
considerable discussion amongst his 
fellow-experts. To quote but two 
cases in point, he claims that the 
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Greek style par excellence grew out of 
the union of the Doric and Ionic, and 
that even the Parthenon is an example 
of that union, and that the lions of St. 
Mark's, Venice, are of Roman origin. 
The numen:1S illustrations in spite of 
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their great reduction are good and 
thoroughly representative, and the 
summaries of extant sculptures at the 
end of each section give completeness 
to a work that will be found a most 
useful introduction to tr.e study of 
ancient plastic art. 


The first monograph to appear in 
English on .. Domenico Bigordi" bet- 
ter known as .. Ghirlandaio,"l Mr. 
Davies' finely illustrated volume, sup- 
plies a long felt want, giving a very 
complete and critical account of a man, 
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who, though the very high rank claim- 
ed for him will scarcely be generally 
conceded, did much to aid in the great 
revival of art in Italy in the 15th cen- 
tury. Dispelling many long cherished 
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illusions by the way, such as that he 
gained his nick-name from his skill in 
making gold and silver garlands, and 
that he exercised a strong influence 
over Benedetto da Maiano, the writer 
examines carefully the most typical of 
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the extant works of Bigordi, dwelling 
at length upon the artist's grand fres- 
coes at Florence and Rome, noting 
the gradual welding into a distinctly 
individual style of the conflicting ten- 
dencies of his youth and remarking 
that .. to the very end he remained. as 
did so many of his contemporaries in 
close sympathy with the goldsmith's 
craft in which he was trained." 
One of the most noteworthy of the 
publications of the season is the .. Bal- 
dassarre Castiglione") of Mrs. Ady, 
which, though not primarily devoted 
to the Fine Arts, deals with a man 
who was the intimate friend of many 
of the artists who made the 16th cen- 
tury the golden age of painting and 
sculpture. Himself a true realization 
of the perfect courtier he so eloquently 
described in his famous book .. II Cor- 
tegiano" that has been translated 
again and again into English, French, 
German and Spanish; he has, strange 
to say, been somewhat neglected out- 
side his native country, but full justice 
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has been done him by his new biogra- 
pher, who has gone straight to the 
original sources of information in the 
libraries of Italy, and has woven a vast 
mass of material into a narrative of 
entralling interest. that reads more 
like a romance than the record of an 
actual life. Richly illustrated with 
portraits, &c., it vividly realizes, not 
only the personalities of the hero. his 
beloved wife, and those immediately 
connected with them, but also of Pope. 
Julius II. and Cardinal Giuliano de 
Medeci, Raphael and Bembo, Eliza- 
betta Gonzaga and Isabella d'Este, the 
Dukes of Milan and Urbino, the notori- 
ous Cæsar Borgia and his ill-fated 
sister Lucrezia, with many other cele- 
brated men and women. Specially 
delightful are the chapters on the 
happy married life of Castiglione, in 
the last of which is quoted a touching 
letter from his wife written a few days 
before her death, in which she says: 
.. I have given birth to a little girl I do 
not think you will mind this." signing 
herself " Your Wife, who is a little 
tired out with pain." 
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The scholarly volume by Dr. 
Waldstein and Mr. Shoobridge on 
" Herculaneum, Past, Present, and 
Future" 1 with its wealth of fine helio- 
gravures and colour prints reproducing 
the chief treasures hitherto unearthed, 
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and its valuable appendices giVIng 
quotations from documents relating to 
the International Scheme of Excavation 
worked out between 1903 and 1907, is 
not only the most complete account 
yet published of all that is known of 
the buried city, but also a pathetic 
record of years of strenuous effort to 
promote the scientific exploration of a 
site that promises to yield the richest 
results, surpassing even those achieved 

t Rome, Delphi, Olympia, Alexandria 
or Pergamon. In his preface. Dr. 
Waldstein, who enjoys a world-wide 
reputation as an archæologist, explains 
his reasons for attaching such great 
importance to Herculaneum. dwelling 
especially on the great number of 
valuable MSS. discovered in its villas, 
one alone having contained as many as 
800. He also gives interesting details 
of the journies taken by him in Europe 
and the United States with a view to 
winning support for his International 
Scheme of Exploration, whilst his 
culleague, Mr. Shoobridge, was en- 
gaged in the exhaustive examination of 
documents and monuments in Italy 
connected in any way with Hercula- 
neum. In every country visited the 
energetic doctor organised influential 
committees, and at one time it seemed 
likely that the great ambition of his life 
would be realized, but alas, in 1907 it 
was finally decided by the Italian 
Government that foreign aid should be 
declined and the work of excavation 
carried out under its control alone. 
Thus far, however, nothing has been 
done, but it is much to be hoped that 
the publication of the new work on the 
subject may arouse fresh interest in it 
and bring about the result for which 
Dr. Waldstein pleads so forcibly and 
eloquently. 
It is a noteworthy fact that whilst a 
number of volumes dealing with the 
Cathedrals and Churches of the rest of 
Europe have of late years, appeared 
those of Scandinavia should have been 


almost entirely neglected, for which 
reason the well illustrated volume by 
Mr. Bumpus on those of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, I will no doubt 
be widely welcomed. True, none of 
the ecclesiastical buildings described In 
it can be compared with the master- 
pieces of architecture on which its 
author has dwelt with such enthusiasm 
in his earlier publications, but they 
have a very decided value of their own 
reflecting as they do alike the idiosyn- 
cracies of those by whom and for whom 
they were erected and the affinities 
between th(. Teutonic and Scandina- 
vian rac
s. The surviving wooden 
churches, such as the remarkable one 
at Hitterdal in Norway, alone are of a 
purely local character, the outcome of 
their immediate environment, for even 
the earliest buildings in stone have 
details suggestive of German influence. 
As pointed out by Mr. Bumpus, the 
Cathedral of Lund is a notable case in 
point, the whole design of the nave 
with its great retaining arches having 
been apparently borrowed from a 
Saxon source. On the other hand 
English rather than German Gothic is 
recalled in Linköping Cathedral, that 
of Roeskilde is typically Danish. and 
that of Trondhjem a noble example of 
Norwegian Romanesque work at its 
best, as well as an eloquent expression 
of devotion to the beloved St. Olaf 
whose shrine it contains. 
An important and valuable publica- 
tion dealing with an exceptionally 
interesting period of English domestic 
architecture. that between 1550 and 
1720, is .. English Houses in the 17th 
and 18th centuries" 2 consisting of a 
series of facsimile reproductions of 
contemporary engravings of bird's eye 
views of notable buildings by many 
different hands, including Kip, Bades- 
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dale, and Harris with an introduction 
and descriptive notes by Mervyn 
Macartney, B.A., F.S.A., who calls 
attention to the singular symmetry and 
harmony with their sites characteristic 
of English houses before the rage for 
over-decoration set in, one of the 
results of which was the sweeping 
away of the quaintly beautiful formal 
garden, with the finely designed iron 
railings that generally enclosed it. To 
students of history as welI as of archi- 
tecture these old drawings will appeal 
reflecting as they do the life and taste 
of the time to which they belong, but 
it is to be feared that many of them, 
especially those of the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge, will intensify 
regret that the modern additions to 
them show so little respect for the in- 
tentions of the original designers. 
The extraordinary conjunction of 
circumstances that led to the eminence 
of Sir Christopher Wren,) is well 
brought out by Miss Milman in her 
study of the great architect, and 
although her book contains little orig- 
inal criticism she shows a true appre- 
ciation of the most salient character- 
istics of his style, and of the except- 
ional position he occupied with regard 
to his contemporaries. True she 
misses some of the points on which 
Reginald Blomfield, in his masterly 
study of the Renaissance in England, 
lays such stress, notably Wren's tri- 
umph over the exceptional difficulties 
of some of his sites, and certain of her 
general assertions such as that "the 
17th century showed no eagerness for 
a higher state of spiritua1ity," win not 
bear close scrutiny, for during the 
Civil War men and women daily laid 
down their lives for conscience sake 
but her copiously illustrated volume 
gives a straightforward well-balanced 
account of the life of the master and 
the text is supplemented by useful 
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appendices that include the genealogy 
of the Wren family. and a chronologi- 
eallist of the works of Sir Christopher. 
A true kindred spirit of Wren, but 
unlike him. a man of so retiring a dis- 
position that even his most intimate 
friends knew little of his aims and am- 
bitions, Alfred Stevens may be called 
one of the greatest English exponents 
justly of Rennaissance plastic art, 
who, had the commissiO:1 been givc<J. 
to him, would have known how fitly 
to decorate St. Paul's Cathedral, the 
acknowledged masterpiece of his 
famous predecessor. That the de- 
signer of the Monument to the Duke 
of WelIington should have been allowed 
to pass away un cheered by any 
adequate recognition, has long been a 
source of surprise and regret to those 
who know how to appreciate his 
beautiful work and for this reason as 
well as for its intrinsic merit a very 
cordial welcome will no doubt be given 
to the collection of fine reproductions 
of his drawings,l true masterpieces of 
draughtmanship and expression just 
issued by. Messrs. Newnes. In the 
able essay accompanying them from 
the pen of Mr. Stann us, who was one 
of the first to appreciate Stevens, the 
position of the gifted sculptor is well 
defined and stress is laid on the fact 
that he really, so far as his work was 
concerned, lived in the 16th century, 
everything from his hand being instinct 
with the spirit of the Renaissance. 
Although it can scarcely be claimed 
that the Drawings of Rembrandt,
 re- 
produced in the companion volume are 
as characteristic of their author as are 
those of Alfred Stevens, Holbein, Burne- 
Jones, and other celebrated masters, 
for they are with few exceptions, but 
fugitive sketchesofthe roughest descrip- 
tion, they have an interest of their own, 
reflecting, as they do, peculiarities of 
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temperament rather than of technique. 
Specially noteworthy from an æsthetic 
point of view are the "Old man seated in 
an arm-chair," "The Repose in Egypt" 
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and "Christ conversing with Martha 
and Mary," but there is something 
very pathetic about the" Virgin and 
Child" and the .. Invalid Woman," 
both said to have been inspired by 
Rembrandt's beloved first wife, the 
former soon after the birth of her first 
son, the latter just before her death. 
The essay by Mr. Malcolm Bell, who 
is one of the best modern critics of 
the great Dutch painter, sums up in a 
remarkable way the qualities displayed 
in these rapid notes, forgotten as soon 
as made, dwelling especially on the 
way in which they illustrate " the 
never-waning yearning to learn and 
know, to snatch out the heart of 
nature's secret." 
N ever before in the annals of art has 
the path of the student been made so 
smooth as it is at the present day, 
when the work of the past is brought 
within easy reach and living masters 
of the highest rank are willing to re- 
veal the secrets of their own success 
with a generosity it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to understand. Already in his 



 


" Marine Painting" Mr. Wyllie clearly 
explained and illustrated with many 
beautiful examples of his skill how he 
manages to produce the effects that are 
alike the delight and the despair of his 
followers, and now in his Sketch Book 1 
he has gone yet a step further, reveal- 
ing by means of a series of admirably 
reproduced drawings each stage of the 
evolution of his pictures. Fortunately, 
perhaps, for owing to the keenness of 
competition and other causes - for 
times are hard enough already for the 
professional painter - it still remains 
true that the artist is born not made, and 
that no one can communicate to another 
the genius or talent that is a separate 
gift to each individual. The Sketch 
Book can never produce another 
Wyllie, but it can, and will bring with- 
in the reach of the multitude an enjoy- 
ment that was long the privilege of the 
few, the only drawback to that enjoy- 
ment being the reflection that interpre- 
tations so excellent cannot fail to check 
the sale of original work. 
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Undoubtedly the most gifted and 
versatile of the pictorial journalists of 
his day George Cruikshank has, as a 
matter of course, been the subject of 
many a biography, but few of his critics 
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have succeeded in calling up so vivid a 
picture of the man and the artist as Mr. 
Chesson. The drawings of Cruikshank) 
many of which are reproduced and of 
which a complete bibliographical index 
is given. are likened by Mr. Chesson to 
.. the cylinders of a phonograph, suc- 
ceeding each other with almost auto- 
matic precision. for the artist who drew 
Napoleon week by week in the days of 
his glory was the same who fifty years 
after the death of the Emperor immor- 
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talized the leader of the Parisian Blood 
Red Republic of 1870 and before the 
punctuality of his interest in everything 
new that rose to the surface, the 
imagination stands appalled." 
The many admirers of the beautiful 
engravings and etchings of Mr. Short 
will welcome the carefully compiled 
.. Catalogue Raisonné,":! of their fel- 
low enthusiast, Mr. Strange, who has 
prefaced it with a very interesting 
Essay examining the peculiarities of 
the technique of the artist, of which the 
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most striking is his insistence on the 
value ofline. To the general reader. 
however. the most charming portion 
of the book will bt; the quotations from 
letters from Ruskin, the last dated, 
February 10th, 1887, written just be- 
fore the serious illness from which the 
great critic never fully recovered. 
The .. Arts and Crafts of the Middle 
Ages") of Mrs. Addison is almost too 
ambitious in scope, for though it con- 
tains a vast amount of useful inform a- 
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tion and is copiously illustrated, limita- 
tions of space have prevented the 
thorough examination of any single 
craft, The writer with her usual skill 
has, however, managed to lend a per- 
sonal interest to her narrative by con- 
necting wherever possible the indi- 
vidual craftsman with his work. Her 
best chapters are perhaps those in Gold 
and Silver Ornaments, &c., Carvings in 
Ivory and illuminated Books, so well 
does she realize, especially in the last 
the conditions under which the beauti- 
ful designs in which she delights to 
dwell were produced. 
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Thomson 


By 
BERTRAM DO BELL. 


PART II. 


THOMSON remained at the Train- 
ing College until August, 1854, 
when he was finally enlisted as an 
army-schoolmaster. He first served 
with a militia regiment in Devonshire, 
where he was by no means comfort- 
able, the men among whom he was 
placed being of a rough and uncouth 
character. During 1855 and part of 
1856 he served with the Rifle Brigade 
at Aldershot. Here he seems, apart 
from his one great sorrow, to have 
been not altogether unhappy. He was 
a good and painstaking teacher, and 
performed his duties well and effici- 
ently, though his heart was never in 
his profession. During his stay at 
Aldershot he made many friends, who, 
if they were not highly intellectual in 
their tastes were at any rate very good 
and companionable fellows. HL read 
much and very discursively, going 
though the works of all the leading 
lights of English Literature. His chief 
favourites were Spenser, Keats, and 
Shelley. Shakespeare he was of course 
well acquainted with, though he never 
studied him so closely as he did Shel- 
ley, or, later, Heine and Leopardi. 
His studies here were gradually lead- 
ing him farther and farther away from 
the Christian faith, to which indeed I 
cannot discover that he ever gave 
more than the formal assent, which in 


his position he could not avoid giving. 
Theism, however, he did not abandon 
until some years later. 
In the summer of 1856 Thomson was 
sent to Ireland with the 55th Foot, a 
regiment with which he remained until 
he quitted the army. The following 
years up to 1860 were spent either in 
Dublin or at the Curragh Camp. Dur- 
ing this time his character and his 
genius were rapidly maturing, but un- 
happily his constitutional melancholy 
was gaining more and more upon him. 
He was full of dissatisfaction with him- 
self and his achievements, though with 
little reason, since he had already 
accomplished much in the way of se1f- 
culture, and his intellect was steadily 
growing in power and reach of thought. 
He fancied, too, as a good many wri- 
ters and thinkers have mistakenly 
done, that a life of action and adven- 
ture would have given greater scope 
to his energies, and enabled him to 
shake off the moods of despondency 
which oppressed his spirit and en- 
feebled his will-power. 
The ten years from 1852 to 1862 may 
be looked upon as the period of Thom- 
son's literary apprenticeship. During 
that time he wrote much verse and 
prose, all of which has its interest for 
us because he was, later on, to write 
the masterpieces of his literary ado1e- 
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scence, Not that thes
 early works 
are not worth reading on their own 
account. but because, had they not 
been followed by his greater achiev
- 
ments, they must inevitably have be- 
come alms for that oblivion which now 
awaits all verse that has not been 
fashioned to endure in the white heat 
of imagination by 
the skilful hand of 
artistry. I do not 
think that Thom- 


ing beginning or rather it should per- 
haps be said that not many poets who 
afterwards attain eminence begin so 
well: for I believe it is a fact that 
many verse-writers, after making a 
good beginning, quite fail afterwards 
to improve upon their early efforts. 
Thomson's first appearance in print 
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son ever wrote 
such worthless 
doggerel as Byron 
and Shelley per- 
petrated in their 
youth: if he did it 
has fortunately not 
bee n preserved. 
His critical fac- 
ulty developed 
early: it not only 
enabled him to dis- 
tinguish between 
what was good 
and bad in the 
writings of others. 
but also in his 
own; not always 
at once perhaps, 
but at any rate 
after a brief inter- 
val of time. In 
these early works 
of Thomson's we 
see the g e r m s 
from which his 
later and greater 
works were to be 
evolved; but up to 
1862 he had writ- 
ten nothing, excepting perhaps the 
poem" To our Ladies of Death," and 
three or four shorter pieces. which 
could have kept his name alive. Yet 
his early works have always the quali- 
ties of good craftsmanship, clear 
thought. and vigour of expression. 
Not many poets make such a promis- 
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was made in 1858 in the pages of a 
small periodical called The London In- 
cvestigator, which was edited by his 
friend Charles Bradlaugh, His first 
contribution was signed" Bysshe Va- 
nolis ., ; afterwards he used the initials 
.. B, V." only. The signature expressed 
a[ once his admiration for Shelley, and 
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for the German poet best known as 
Novalis, of which name" Vanolis" is 
an anagram. From 1858 to 1860 a 
number of Thomsons' early poems 
appeared in .. Taits' Magazine" over 
the signature of" Crepusculus." 
In 1858 Charles Bradlaugh left the 
army, and began that course of politi- 
cal and anti-theological agitation which 
was to lead to such strange and unex- 
pected results. He had many great 
qualities which, in almost any country 
save our own would have made him a 
great popular leader. Here he broke 
himself against the solid conservatism 
of our race. In 1860 he became 
co-editor with Joseph Barker, a 
man of remarkable ability, but of 
most unstable character, ofthe National 
Reformer, a newly-started Freethought 
paper, The two editors could not 
agree, and after a short time Barker 
was ousted, and Bradlaugh became 
sole editor. Soon after the starting of 
this paper Thomson became an occa- 
sional contributor to its pages: later 
on, from about 1863 to 1874, he was 
one of its most constant contributors. 
The Reformer had in the course of its 
existence many able writers on its 
staff; but it must ever be its chief 
distinction that in its pages much of 
Thomson's finest work made its first 
appearance, It is greatly to thE:. editor's 
credit that he printed in it .. The City 
of Dreadful Night," .. Weddah and 
Om-el-Bonain," .. Vane's Story," 
.. Sunday at Hampstead," and many 
other poems by Thomson which few 
readers of the paper could be expected 
to appreciate or care for. 
In 1862 Thomson was discharged 
from the army on account on a breach 
of discipline on his part. It was a 
small matter in itself, and one which 
reflected no discredit upon him: but 
his great infirmity had, I believe, al- 
ready begun to show itself, and so it is 
1 robable that the army authorities in 
discl-.arging him were not influenced 


solely by the ostensible cause. I can- 
not but think that this was a most 
unfortunate event for Thomsom, for, 
irksome as his employment seemed to 
him, it was yet, I believe, like Lamb's 
clerkship at the India House, a great 
steadying force, and hence a real bless- 
ing to him. All his prospects were 
henceforth to be blighted by that fatal 
disease which made the world for him, 
as for Leopardi, an Inferno only less 
horrible than Dante's because the tor- 
tures which he suftered were, as he 
conceived, not inflicted upon him by 
any conscious evil power, but by the 
blind action of unconscious forces. 
On leaving the army Thomson ap- 
plied to Mr. Bradlaugh for assistance 
in his Hearch for employment. It is 
due to the latter to say that he treated 
his friend with much kindness and 
consideration. He helped him to ob- 
tain various situations. and moreover 
took him into his own household, 
where for some years he remained as 
a member of the family circle, In 
spite of his unfortunate failing he was 
a favourite with all the members of 
the great agitator's family, particularly 
the two daughters, Alice and Hypatia. 
The latter has given an interesting 
account of him as she knew him, and 
of the manner in which he exerted 
himself to please and amuse her and 
her sister. 
From 1862 to 1869 Thomson endea- 
voured with almost uniform ill-success 
to obtain admission for some of his 
poems and prose writings to the pages 
of the magazines of the time. Only in 
one important instance did he succeed, 
.. Sunday up the River" was published 
in Fraser's Magazíne, Mr. Froude, who 
was then its editor, having accepted 
the poem, after having consulted 
Charles Kingsley, who warmly recom- 
mended it. Froude, however. declined 
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to publish" Weiddah and Om-el-Bon- had too much of the old Spanish chiv- 
ain " in Fraser; and Thomson made no aIry in them to bring the war to an un- 
further effort in that direction. He seemly or inartistic conclusion. After 
was quite destitute of the persistence Thomson had been in Spain about two 
and . push' which are necessary to months, during which time nothing that 
convince our . able editors' that the could furnish an excuse for a scare head- 
work of a possibly somewhat erratic line had occurred, his employers began 
genius is not necessarily less desirable to think that the game wasn't worth the 
as an attractive feature of their period- candle, and so recalled their corres- 
icals than the uninspired effort of some pondent. He was not exactly an Archi- 
. safe' mediocrity. bald Forbes or aT} O'Donovan, but even 
S0 the poet's life went on in a dim they could not have made a reputation 
and obscure way until 1872. when he by reporting so unexciting a campaign. 
became secretary of .. The Champion With his Spanish experiences what 
Gold and Silver Mines Company," In may be termed Thomson's active 
this capacity he was sent out to career terminated. Henceforth he be- 
America by the Directors to took after came the literary man only. earning 
the Company's interests at the mines. by his pen a scanty and precarious 
How the Directors came to select him subsistence, and living a shadowed 
for this office it is hard to conjecture, and dream-like life altogether alien to 
but doubtless they were unaware of that of the un regarding multitude 
the fact that he was a poet and a geni- around him. It was in 1874 that the 
us, However, as the mine seems to work which is his chief title to fame, 
have been one of the wild-cat species though not to popularity, was first 
Thomson was probably as well-fitted printed. On March 22nd in that year 
to look after it and to report upon its the first instalment of" The City of 
unproductiveness as a more practical Dreadful Night" appeared in the Na- 
expert would have been. He remained lional Reformer
 and other parts appear- 
in America about eight months, and ed during April and May in the same 
seems to have had a rather enjoyable paper. Not even FitzGerald's" Omar 
time there, save that he was laid up Khayyam," which, published about fif- 
for some days by a rather sh'-irp attack teen years before, and was then just 
of mountain fever, He returned to beginning to be talked about. stole into 
England in January, 1873, and the the world less noiselessly, or seemed 
Company being shortly afterwards less likely to attract the world's at- 
wound up he was once more without tention and admiration than did Thom- 
employment or means. son's masterpiece. The fates of the 
In July of this year he obtained two poems were indeed much alike. 
(again through Mr. Bradlaugh's recom- Both would quickly have passed into 
mendation) the post of Special Corres- complete oblivion but for the fact that 
pondent of the New York W01,[á in they chanced to be seen by a very few, 
Spain, where a contest was then going discerning readers, who were able to 
on between the Republican govern- persuade that small section of the world 
ment and the Carlists. From an which takes an interest in poetry, to 
account which Thomson gave of his admire them too. 
experiences in the Secularist the fighting Up to the appearance of .. The City 
seems to have been somewhat after the of Dreadful Night" nothing that 
comic opera pattern, neither of the Thomson had written had attracted 
combatants caring to spoil sport by any kind of public or even private no- 
engaging in a decisive struggle, They tice, except in one instance. A refer- 
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enc.e to it in the Academy led to an 
article on the poem in the Spectator. 
Among pri vate acknowledgements 
which Thomson received, were appre- 
ciative notes from .. George Eliot" 
and Mr. W. M. Rossetti. It was also 
the occasion which led to my own 
acquaintance with the poet. I had 
been almost from its beginning a read- 
er of the Naféonal Reformer, and from 
the first appearance in 1863 in its pages 
of the poem" To our Ladies of Death" 
I had been convinced that its author 
was a real and fine poet. Thencefor- 
ward I read everything of .. B. V's" 
that appeared in the Reformer with 
keen interest, always becoming more 
and more assured of the writer's geni- 
us. After the publication of the first 
part of .. The City" in the paper, SOme 
weeks elapsed before the second part 
appeared, and this led me to write to 
Mr. Bradlaugh, expressing my disap- 
pointment at the non-appearance of 
the continuation, and also saying how 
much I admired the writings of the 
author generally. Mr. Bradlaugh 
handed my letter to Thomson, and the 
latter thereupon wrote to me, thanking 
me for my interest in his work, and 
making himself known to me by his 
real name, In reply to his letter I ex- 
pressed a wish to become personally 
acquainted with him, and offered to 
give him such help as I could in bring- 
ing out a volume of his poems. 
Thenceforward we remained on friend- 
ly terms until his death. It was a 
great grief to me that my circum- 
stances were not then so flourishing 
as to allow me to bear the whole cost 
of publishing his poems in book form; 
and so the project fell through for the 
time. He made application to various 
publishers between 1874 and 1880. but 
always without success. In the latter 
year, however, a fortunate thought 
led me to make application on Thom- 
son s behalf to the late Mr. William 


Reeves, of the well-known firm of 
Reeves and Turner. and that gentle- 
man at once agreed to bring out the 
book in conjunction with myself. It 
was received, when issued, as favour- 
ably as could be expected, considering 
how much its leading contents ran 
counter to the current of popular opin- 
ion. 
With the publication of .. The City of 
Dreadful Night" the poet at last 
emerged, at least partially, from the 
obscurity which had hitherto en- 
shrouded him; and had he been able to 
avail himself of his good fortune some 
degree of happiness might yet have 
been his. But it was now, alas! too 
late for any sort of good fortune to 
save him from the evil consequences 
of the long years of desolation and 
despair which he had suffered, He 
had now lost almost all self-control, 
and had become the helpless slave and 
victim of intemperance. To see him 
when under the influence of the ma- 
lign power that robbed him of every 
good that life could give him, and at 
last of life itself, was to me the most 
pitiable and terrible of all sights. He 
had some very good friends; he had 
never in fact even when most unfor- 
tunate been without them. who would 
gladly have rescued him from his mis- 
ery, and who did in fact do all that 
they could for him; but it was not 
possible, save for very brief periods to 
prevent him from having recourse to 
the stimulant that was destroying him. 
Yet there were some bright glimpses 
of sunshine for him in the COurse of 
the two years that followed the publi- 
cation of" The City of Dreadful Night," 
and, strangely enough, his genius dur- 
ing the intervals between his par- 
oxysms of intemperance shone forth in 
undiminished lustre. But here I must 
bring my story to an end. He died, as 
Edgar Allan Poe did, in a public hos- 
pital, on June 3rd, 1882, 
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NAPOLEON. Drawn from life by an officer 
on board the Northumberland who accompanied 
the Ex-Emperor to St. Helena. (From the 
Napoleonic Collection of Mr. A. M. Broadley). 
From" Napoleon and his Fellow Travellers," 
by permission of Messrs. Cassell & Co., Ltd. 



By HAROLD F. B. WHEELER. 


I n Paris there is discontent: 
Medals are wrought that represent 
One now unnamed. Men whisper. .. He 
Who once has been. again will be." 


THUS sing the Ironic Spirits with 
reference to Bonaparte's last 
adventure in Thomas Hardy's wonder- 
ful Napoleonic drama of .. The 
Dynasts," the third and concluding 
part of which was published in Febru- 
ary last, and heralded a host of books 
dealing with .. the Man of Destiny." 
During the St. Helena period of intro- 
spection and mental whitewashing the 
exile made more than one reference 
to the judgment of future generations, 
about which he seemed to display 
some uneasiness. .. In spite of all the 
libels, I have no fear whatever about 
my fame. Posterity will do me 
justice," he remarks to O'Meara, and 
in this particular instance there is no 
reason to doubt the doctor's testimony. 
On another occasion he pathetically 
asks Bertrand .. Who thinks of me ? " 
declaims on the fate of great men such 
as Cæsar and Alexander, and says with 
sublime egotism," 1. too, am forgotten." 
As to whether we are any nearer the 
solution of the question of Napoleon's 
political morality is a debatable point. 
At present historians are divided into 
two schools, each ably represented by 
students of acknowledged reputation. 
To Messrs. Oscar Browning and 
Clement Shorter, Napoleon is an angel 
ofli ght; to Dr. J. Holland Rose, who 
has shown us the other side of the 
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shield, he is a superhuman genius who 
made monstrous errors, but one who 
.. must ever stand in the very forefront 
of the immortals of human story," 
I am not at all sure that the public 
pays particular attention to the morals 
of its favourite heroes. I have a sus- 
picion that it prefers the bypaths of 
history to the broad road of plain, 
matter-of-fact narrative. Without go- 
ing so far as Mr. Clement Shorter, who 
says that the so-called science of 
history is .. mere claptrap," and that 
"there is no such thing," I believe the 
average reader is more interested in 
the man who brings an event to pass 
than in the event itself, however im- 
portant it may be, The fact is lost in 
the identity of the man; it is always 
Nelson and Trafalgar . Wellington and 
Waterloo, Wilberforce and the aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade. and not <vice 
<versa. After all, the chief concern of 
human nature is in itself, and when 
it finds a man who is representative 
of all the other men in his own line of 
endeavour, a conqueror like Napoleon 
who fairly sums up the aspirations of 
all other conquerors, for instance, its 
appetite for particulars, however 
minute and insignificant in themselves, 
is insatiable. This accounts for the 
multitude of memoirs of comparatively 
unknown individuals which are issued 
to-day simply because the writers 
lived in Napoleonic times and shed 
some rays of light on the central figure, 
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'fhe rich lode of reminiscences from 
men and women who came in actual 
touch with the Emperor having shown 
signs of running out, less fertile fields 
are worked with avidity, and it must 
be confessed that some of them are 
extremely valuable. 
I am told that when Mr. Winston 
Churchill- without mention of whom 
no article on whatever subject seems 
complete- paid his last visit to Africa. 
he took a number of volumes on N apo- 
leon with him. Everybody knows that 
the fascination of the Napoleonic 
legend has worked its spell on Lord 
Rosebery, and it is worthy of note that 
the library of the House of Lords is 
essentially up to date in the literature 
of the period. A Parisian assures me 
that if the little Corsican had not been 
apotheosized in France his life-long 
enemy would have done it, for public 
interest in his career is greater here 
than in the country whose eagles he led 
to victory. This is probably an exag- 
geration. for the ceaseless pen of M, 
Masson is ever engaged in giving to 
the world the results of its owner's 
latest researches in private archives, 
and a small army of lesser lights are 
scarcely less energetic. That there 
are still virgin fields and untapped 
resources is proved by the fact that the 
Correspondant of April 10th published for 
the first time a number of notes dictated 
by Napoleon, found among the papers 
of a former official, and which in all 
probability were unknown to the com- 
pilers of the thirty-two portly tomes 
which comprise the Correspondance de 
Napoléon L Special mention must also 
be made of M. Albert Schuermans' 
monumental " Itinéraire Général de 
Napoléon Ier" (Paris, Picard, 7f. SOc,). 
of which a limited edition only has been 
published. This volume, which, as its 
title indicates, gives a summary of 
practically everything of importance 
done by the Emperor, is the first work 
of an historian who is neither likely to 


rest on his laurels nor suffer the 
memory of the former idol of the 
French to be forgotten. M. Albert 
Schuermans makes his début under the 
guardianship of M. Henry Houssaye, 
the distinguished author of "1815," 
who contributes a preface. 
No important biographies of N apo- 
leon have been issued by British 
publishers this year, and I think the 
reason is sufficiently obvious, It 
would be difficult to review the man 
and his era more fully within a given 
number of pages than is done in Vol. 
IX. of the "Cambridge Modern 
History," published in 1907. In its 
900 odd pages each phase is dealt with 
by an acknowledged authority, neces- 
sitating some overlapping and a certain 
lack of proportion no doubt, but not 
sufficient to mar the general complete- 
ness of the picture. To fill in the 
details of the canvas would take a 
dozen volumes or more. Is it too 
much to hope that a comprehensive 
work of this kind may be undertaken 
at some future date? Apart from Dr. 
Holland Rose's "Life of Napoleon" (2 
vols.: Bell) and the section devoted to 
the subject under Lord Acton's plan 
mentioned above, we have nothing 
approaching an exhaustive study in the 
English hmguage, and must perforce 
turn to the translation of Thiers' 
.. History of the Consulate and the 
Empire,'" which originally appeared 
in twenty volumes and took the author 
as many years to complete. Unfor- 
tunately Thiers was a hero worshipper, 
and he neglected many aspects of the 
subject which should have been 
treated, a fault which may be forgiven 
a man who was engaged in making 
history as well as in writing it, One 
must not overlook Alison's" History of 
Europe," which errs on the side of 
verbiage but is still useful. Professor 
W, M. Sloane's "Life of Napoleon 
BonapartE." in four quarto volumes is 
more of a picture book than a complete 
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study, and the same may be said ofthe 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould's volume. Sir 
John Seeley's .. Short History of 
Napoleon" justifies its title, and 
sketches in broad outlines the career 
of the mighty conqueror. On the 
other hand, if the life of Napoleon as a 
whole is neglected by our historians, 
we can boast of a number of specialists 
second to none in their own chosen 
branches of research, and more 
especially in military matters. 
After what I have 
s
d concerning the 
vastness of the subject 
we are considering, one 
can appreciate the 
difficulties of an his- 
torian who seeks to 
survey the field, and to 
show the connecting 
link between the First 
and Second Empires, 
in a course of half-a- 
dozen lectures. These 
were delivered by Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher in the 
University of Londo I1 ., 
and are now printed 
under the title of .. Bo- 
napartism" (Frowde, 
3s. 6d, net). Mr, Fish- 
er it will be remem- 
bered, has already 
placed students of Na- 
poleonana under deep 
obligation to him for his 
.. Studies in Napoleonic 
Statesmanship: G e r- 
many", a work of great 
erudition and research. 
If the present volume is 
somewhat r sketchy the 
circumstances under 
which it was issued 
must be"taken into con- 
sideration, for in the 
spoken word one is apt 
to be a little too epi- 
grammatic, thereby 


giving more force to a particular point 
than is absolutely necessary. Napoleon 
c::>n scarcely be termed a member of 
an .. obscure Corsican family" (p. 45). 
One all-powerful fact fixes itself 
indelibly on the memory after reading 
.. Bonapartism," namely that whereas 
most distinguished men have confessed 
to be but pupils in the school of ex- 
perience. Napoleon was a master wßo 
overreached himself. He summed up 
human nature and knew how to put 
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his knowledge to practical purpose. 
Émígrés, Girondins, Jacobins, and 
Royalists became his tools when they 
were likely to be useful. .. Policy 
justifits everything," was Napoleon's 
controlling idea, even in spiritual 
matters, He discovered religion .. to 
be a force which it was politic to har- 
ness and drive" (p. 22), and Mr. Fisher 
makes frequent reference to the way 
i
 which the founder of the First 
Empire astutely used it. Before setting 
out for Egypt Napoleon asserted that 
" all religions are equal," and that the 
armies would .. respect them all alike .. 
(p.23). .. He was not a religious man, 
in any orthodox sense," adds Mr. 
Fisher, .. but he saw what power an 
autocracy such as that of the Turk or 
thE. Tsar gained by the control of re- 
ligious forces, and knowing the religious 
sentiment to be profound and inde- 
structible, he was determined to exploit 
it. . . . . Rehgion,' as he observed after- 
wards to Wieland, . is not made for 
philosophers, . . . If I had to make a 
religion for philosophers it would be 
very different from that which I supply 
to the credulous'" (pp, 28-29). The 
Goddess of Reason had made way for 
the Goddess of Policy. 
In clear and forceful language the 
writer thus sums up Bonapartism at 
its best: 
.. We may can the government of the Con- 
sulate and the Empire a tyranny if we please, 
but compared with the government which pre- 
ceded it, it .vas a reign of freedom. It bridled 
the press, stamped out political debate, shook 
itself free from constitutional checks, and here 
and there, when political interests were involved, 
harshly interfered with the course of justice and 
the freedom of the subjeQt. But it substituted 
a regular, scientific, civilized administration for 
a condition of affairs which bordered upon 
anarchy. It cleansed the air of spite and sus- 
picion, and made life safe and easy for the 
ordinary householder who was content to let the 
great world of politics go its own way" (pp. 29-30). 
It was not until Napoleon abrogated 
to himself the omnipotence of the State 
that the nation comprehended that it 


was under the iron rule of a despot. 
Beginning with what promised to be a 
liberal government, the aims and am- 
bitions of the Empire were eventually 
summed up in the person of N apole
n 
himself. When we take into consider- 
ation the way in which the Emperor 
rode rough-shod over the continent, 
we can agree with Mr. Fisher when 
he says that .. it is difficult to believe 
that Napoleon had any permanent plan 
for the settlement of Europe. There 
was never so restless a diplomatist" 
(p. 52). He certainly did much to 
unify Germany and Italy, but it was 
not done with the idea of arousing the 
national spirit, which he unconsciously 
called into being, We must not allow 
ourselves to be misled by the St. Helena 
litecature in this matter. The exile's 
set purpose was to foster his dynasty 
by posing as a benefactor of the human 
race who had been grievously mis- 
understood. To accept Napoleon at 
his own estimate is foolish when the 
plain and solid facts of history are 
before us, There is no truer statement 
in the book under review, or one 
which can be proved with greater 
certainty, than that .. the Grand Em- 
pire was in fact a coalition against 
England, rather than a contrivance 
designed for the benefit of the peoples 
who were swept into it" (p. 57). 
Heine wrote that on Napoleon's face 
was written, .. Thou shalt have no 
Gods before me," and one is not likely 
to forget the terrible words of Paul de 
Rémusat when he contrasts" the great 
captain who gave lustre to the French 
name" with the" indefatigable gambler 
who constantly set our destinies at 
stake on the bloody gaming-table of 
the battlefield.") 
To attempt a comparison between 
the founders of the First and Second 
Empires is to hold a match to the sun 
to see which gives the greater light. 
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Whether Louis .... parte knew the 
Bonaparte, magic of his 
whose centen- surname, and 
ary fell on April he had a suffici- 
20thofthisyear, entlykeensense 
was really the of the dramatic 
third son of to make the 
King Louis of . Coup d'Etat of 
Holland, or the I 1852 on the an- 
child of Admiral I niversary of 
Verhuel by Austerlitz, 
Queen Hor- "The name 
ten s e , : may Napoleon is a 
never be satis- · complete pro- 
factorily deter- . I gramme in it- 
mined, and is I I ' I 1.1 self; it stands 
not of con sum- I HI for order, au- 
mate impor- 1 1 rl thority, relig- 
tance. ion, the welfare 
Attention has I " t of the people 
been drawn to I -11'" within; with- 
the matter re- out, for national 
cently by Mr. dignity," ran 
Clement Short- --. the message of 
er in .. Napo- \1& t.., three years be- 
leon and his 
 If;. fore. The form- 
Fellow Voy- er prisoner of 
agers,', (p. xvii). \ Ham certainly 
Louis was cer- attempted to 
.. 
tainly not living ,
carry out some 
with his wife at of the democra- 
the time of the tic precepts of 
future Emper- Napoleon upon 
or's birth. .. I 
.......... which he had 
am sorry Louis been nourisht.d, 
is not here," but the master- 
she remarked; "IR\RTHUltCOX\'i:I,mLE'"STÜI'\ mind of the 
.. t his in fan t '1'1... (,""""S 'w, ,'Ii,t hAS a fi".. c"lIl'l'Ii,," r ou n de r of hi s 
of XUJ_HII('Ullif' \lilitar., \It.illllirs. (Frolll 11 
would have re- "TI".""j!h Ihl' MAj!i.. I)""r:' SI"ilh. m.lt-II. House had not 
conciled us." These two statements do been handed down to him. Mr. Fisher 
not help us much, but the first was does well to point out the great mater- 
doubtless sufficient to unloose the ial benefits which were bestowed on 
tongues of gossips, and in the same way France by Napoleon III. but he also 
it is quite conceivable that Napoleon's shows that the elimination of small 
step-daughter hid a guilty secret behind businesses led to the spread of strikes 
an apparently truthful explanation in and Socialism, which should be a les- 
order to disarm suspicion. No doubt son to a greater nation than France. 
a back-stairs historian will give us a The downfall of the Second Empire is 
book on the matter some day. an often-told story, but the last word 
One thing is certain: Louis Bona- on the merits or demerits of Napoleon 
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Ie Petit has yet to be written. That 
Bonapartism is a spent force Mr. Fish- 
er has proved up to the hilt. It" can 
never stand again," he concludes, .. as 
the symbol of science and energy in 
affairs, still less as the talisman of 
victory, for though Frenchmen. in 
speaking of the Bonapartes, may re- 
member the glories of Lodi and 
Marengo, they do not forget the dis- 
aster of Sedan, the shame of Metz, or 
the loss of Alsace-Lorraine." (p. 123). 
A book which has a right to claim a 
space in every Napoleonic library is 
Dr. G. K. Fortescue's admirable trans- 
lation of Thibaudeau .. Mémoires sur Ie 
Consulat, 1799-1804, n which first ap- 
peared at Paris in 1827. Considering 
that the author was a Deputy to the 
Convention and to the Corps Légis- 
latif, and member of the Conseil d' Etat, 
it is surprising that eighty years have 
been allowed to elapse before his work 
has received recognition at the hands 
of an English publisher. This waiting 
is amply atoned by the excellent way 
in which the Keeper of Printed Books 
in the British Museum has performed 
his task as Editor and Translator. In 
.. Bonaparte and the Consulate" (Met- 
huen, lOs, 6d. net) we have a compre- 
hensive account of Napoleon at work 
as law-giver, philosopher, and states- 
man bent on the regeneration of France 
by practical methods, and speaking 
.. without preparation, embarrassment, 
or affectation." Who would have pro- 
phecied that the golden dawn of the 
Consulate was to give place to a sun- 
set of blood? 
.. Whether Thibaudeau wrote short- 
hand," says the Editor in his scholarly 
introduction, .. or whether he trusted 
to an evidently accurate and well- 
trained memory I do not know, but 
throughout his memoirs, from begin- 
ning to end. he is in the habit of 
reporting conversations, speeches, and 
debates in a way which carries con- 
viction as to their exactitude" (p. xxix). 


Thibaudeau was certainly a prolific 
writer, his most voluminous effort be- 
ing U Le Consulat et r Empire, " issued by 
Jules Renouard of Paris, 1834. in ten 
volumes, a portion of it first seeing the 
light in Stuttgart some years before. 
His other works are U Mémoires sur la 
Concvention et Ie Directofre" (Paris: 
Boudouin frères, 1824), and the one 
under review. We are glad to note 
that Dr. Fortescue hopes to give us a 
translaticn of the former .. on some 
future day." In addition to a sketch 
of the Councillor's life we have minia- 
ture biographies of Cambacérès and 
Lebrun, second and third Consuls re- 
spectively, and who, in the opinion of 
the Editor, were the best men to fill 
the post assigned them. The chrono- 
logical table is valuable, as are the 
many serviceable notes and introduc- 
tions to the chapters. Although Thi- 
baudeau frequently disagreed with 
Napoleon. they were always on good 
terms, and he was an intimate friend 
of Josephine, who frequently took him 
into her confidence. For instance, 
when it was proposed .. that a reward 
worthy of the gratitude of the Nation 
be presented to General Bonaparte, 
First Consul of the Republic." joseph- 
ine's womanly intuition seems to have 
prompted her as to what was coming. 


"The Generals are grumbling," she remarked 
to Thibaudeau. "They say that they did not 
beat the Bourbons to put the house of Bonaparte 
in their place. I do not regret that I have given 
my husband no children. If I had I should 
tremble for their future. However perilous his 
destiny may be. I shall remain by his side so 
long as he keeps for me the regard and kindness 
he has always shown me; but the day when I 
see him change towards me, I leave the Tuileries 
I know well that every effort is being made to 
turn him against me. Lucien gives him the 
worst advice, but Bonaparte knows him too 
well. You have no idea of the insolence of these 
people of his . . . ." (pp 220-221). 
That j osephine begged her husband 
not to make himself .. a king" is be- 
yond dispute. She certainly did regret 
that her second marriage was childless, 
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notwithstanding the foregoing conver- 
sation, and it was because a Napole- 
onic dynasty presaged a divorce that 
made her use all her woman's w
ts to 
prevent such a consummation of her 
husband's ambition. 
Dr. Fortescue points out that 
throughout this lengthy book, which 
covers a period of four years, there is 
but a single reference to Napoleon's 
overweening am- 
bition. It is signi- 
ficant that the 
conversation took 
place at the time 
of the so-called 
Peace of Amiens; 
an ignominious 
truce which cost 
our country dear 
and enabled Na- 
poleon to pursue 
his aggressive 
measures on the 
continent. There 
is no necessity for 
one to "read bet- 
ween the lines" or 
draw vague infer- 
ences, for N apo- 
leon's policy is 
obvious and stat- 
ed in no uncertain 
language. The 
discussion is too 
lengthy to quote 
in its entirety, but 
the following ex- 
tracts show which 
way the wind was 
blowing: 
After Bonaparte 
has sta ted that 
.. England is afraid 
of us, and the Con- 
tinental Powers 
bear us no good 
will," and sug- 
gestingthat "these 
Governments a,re 
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constantly at war with us in their 
hearts," the Councillor asks him if he 
counts "for nothing the opportunities 
which peace gives you for settling and 
improving the condition of the coun- 
try ? .. 
"Bonaparte: 'I am coming to that. You 
may be sure that this consideration is never 
absent from my mind. Even in the midst of 
war I have never neglected the e3tablishment of 
useful institutions and the promotion of peace 
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and order at home. There still remains much 
to be done, and I certainly shall never rest from 
my labc.,1rs. But is not military success still 
more necessary to dazzle or to content our 
people? Remember that a First Consul bears 
no resemblance to those Kings by the grace of 
God who look on their countries as their in- 
herited properties. Their authority is supported 
by ancient tradition. With us ancient tradition 
has fallen into contempt, and carries less than 
no weight. The French Government of to-day 
bears no resemDlance to that of the countries 
which surround us. Hated by its neighbours, 
obliged to deal at home with large classes of 
enemies, we have need to impose on our friends 
and foes by deeds of glory gained only by war. 
. ., Victories which are past soon cease to 
strike the imagination, just as great works of 
art make a strong impression only on those who 
see them, that is to say, on a small number of 
people. My intention certainly is to multiply 
the works of peace. It may be that in the future 
I shall be better known by them than by my 
victories; but for the present nothing is so re- 
sonant as military success. 
"That is how I look at it. Mine is an un- 
fortunate position. I repeat that a new-born 
Government like ours can only be solidified by 
dazzling and astonishing the world. . . . Pallia- 
tives are no remedies. In our position I look 
upon peace as a short respite only, and I believe 
that my ten years of office will be passed almost 
entirely in fighting. My successors will act as 
they think best, but be quite sure that it is not I 
who will break the peace. No, I have no inten- 
tion of being the aggressor, but I have too much 
at stake to leave the initiative to the foreign 
powers. I know them well. It is they who will 
either take up arms against us, or will supply 
me with just motives to declare war. I hold 
myself in readiness for either alternative" 
(pp. 119-121.) 
It must not be supposed that" Bona- 
parte and the Consulate" is merely a 
kind of minute book of what happened 
at the sittings of the Council of State. 
On the contrary, it gives many inter- 
esting sidelights on life at the First 
Consul's Court, both at Saint Cloud and 
at Malmaison. 
The illustrations have been selected 
with care, but one is rather tired of 
seeing Prud'hon's somewhat fanciful 
picture of " Josephine at Malmaison," 
although no doubt the likeness is good. 
The book contains but few slips, most 
of them attributable to the printer, but 


there are two curious errors in the note 
on page 14; Napoleon III. is alluded 
to as the third son of Joseph and Hor- 
tense, and the date of his birth is given 
as 20th April, 1802. Louis Bonaparte 
was married to Hortense Beauharnais 
in January 1802, and Napoleon III. was 
born in 1808. Joseph's wife was Julie, 
the sister of Mlle. Clary, with whom 
Napoleon was once supposed to be in 
love. 
Mr. Clement Shorter is to be con- 
gratulated on his happy idea of resur- 
recting a number of narratives dealing 
\7Lh the concluding period of the 
m:
hty Corsican's career, adding some 
hitherto unpublished material, and pub- 
lishing the whole in one volume under 
the attractive title " Napoleon and his 
fellow Travellers" (Cassell, 12s, net). 
In format and general appearance the 
book leaves nothing to be desired, and 
the illustrations are most interesting, 
especially the frontispiece, which is a 
colour-plate of the exile "drawn from 
life by an officer on board the Northum- 
berland who accompanied the ex- 
Emperor to St. Helena." The engrav- 
ing of the surrender of Napoleon to 
Captain Maitland of the Bellerophon is 
also of importance because it shows 
that the former did not give up his 
sword as is depicted in many represen- 
tations of this historic incident. I have 
before me as I write an engraving of 
the same subject published by T. Kin- 
nersley, June 1, 1816, G. M. Brighty 
delG. P. Palmer Sculp. .. Buonaparte," 
to use the name beneath the picture, 
is shown placing a short sword in the 
hands of the captain. This we know 
from Rear-Admiral Sir F.L. Maitland's 
own narrative to be incorrect, apart 
from the drawing already mentioned. 1 
That Mr. Clement Shorter holds a 
brief for the founder of the First Em- 
pire is well known to all those who 
follow his weekly literary causerie in 
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An .. Invasion" Caricature published in March, 
1803, by Ackermann. (From the Napoleonic 
Collection of Mr. A. M. Broadley). From 
.. Napoleon and the Invasion of England." by 
permission of Mr, John Lane. 
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the Sphere. Consequently I am not sur- 
prised to find that he breaks a lance 
with Dr. J. Holland Rose, although he 
does him the honour of making 
several quotations from the " Life of 
Napoleon." The pamphlets which 
have been reprinted, it may be added, 
are by men who were fascinated; by 
Napoleon, as most men were 
when they came in actual 
contact with him. We know 
that the usually calm and 
collected Thibaudeau was 
not proof against this extra- 
ordinary personal magnet- 
ism, and one remembers the 
account given in the Specfator 
some years ago of Admiral 
Eden's visit to Longwood 
when he was a midshipman. 
I regret that I cannot give 
the exact reference, but I 
coPy from the undated cut- 
ting: 


has been alleged, why did Sir Hudson 
Lowe, his .. jailer," live to the ripe 
age of seventy-four? As to Longwood 
being" rat-haunted, damp, deplorably 
inadequate, in a situation the WOl'st in 
the island," Sir George Bingham 
writes: .. I send you a little pen sketch 
of the house at Longwood, as it ap- 


.. We waited for Napoleon in an 
outer room, and you must imagine 
how eagerly) expected his entrance. 
The door was thrown open at last 
and in he came. He was short and 
fat, and nothing very attractive but 
his eye! My word, Sir, I had never 
seen anything like it, 
.. After speaking to the admiral 
he turned to me, and then I under- 
stood for the first time in my life 
what was the meaning of the phrase, 
, A born ruler of men.' I had been 
taught to hate the French as I 
hated the devil; but when Napoleon looked 
at me there was such power and majesty in 
his look that if he had bade me lie down that 
he might walk over me I would have done it 
at once, Englishman although I was. The look 
on Napoleon's face was the revelation of the 
man and the explanation of his power. He was 
born to command." 


... 


.. 
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Mr. Shorter quotes and endorses a 
remark made by General Sir William 
Butler to the effect that .. the object 
sought by the English ministers in 
1815 was not the exile, but the speedy 
death of Napoleon." If the fallen 
Emperor succumbed to the climate, as 


pears from my tent. It does not look 
here much like an imperial establish- 
ment; it has, however, great depth, 
and more room than it appears." 1 
Lieut.-Co!. Mansel writing from Dead- 
wood camp, June 14th, 1816, says: .. I 
should regret his removal from Long- 
wood, as there is not on the island so 
beautiful a spot of ground as this." :! 
Mr. J. R. Glover, secretary to Rear 
Admiral Cockburn, states that .. the 
air at Long-wood is cooler than any 
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other part of the island, the thermo- 
meter seldom rising above 65 0 .,,1 The 
same authority adds that when Napo- 
leon first visited Longwood House he 
.. seemed very well satisfied with the 
situation, and expressed a desire to 
occuPy it as soon as possible."
 
Mr. Shorter reverts to the old ques- 
tion, .. Why do all historians, even Na- 
poleon's apologists, seem to think that 
it was inevitable that Napoleon should 
have been sent to St. Helena ?" (p. xxi.) 
He suggests that Hartwell House, 
with a garrison at Aylesbury, would 
have served the purpose. He seems 
to forget that the case of Louis XVIII. 
was not analogous to that of Napoleon, 
who had been made an outlaw by the 
Congress of Vienna. England was 
much too near to France, and the man 
who had threatened to .. jump the 
ditch" had already escaped from Elba. 
Surely" those common huts at Long- 
wood, " as Mr. Shorter calls them 
(p. xiii.), were far preferable to the 
gloomy recesses of the Tower of Lon- 
don or Dumbarton Castle, either of 
which Napoleon surmised might have 
been his future dwelling-place? Even 
Lord Roseberyacknowledges that the 
selection .. can fairly be justified." 
 
Granting for the sake of argument that 
Sir Hudson Lowe was not the right 
man in the right place, Napoleon in 
his relations with him does not shine 
by contrast. The bickerings and quar- 
rels only reveal a peevish and irritable 
frame of mind on the one side, and 
over-anxiety to prevent a repetition of 
the Elba escapade on the other, un- 
likely as it was. Had the ex-Emperor 
been a saint he would not have left a 
legacy to a man because he attempted 
to assassinate the Duke of Wellington. 
.. Napoleon and his Fellow Travel- 
lers" is a worthy contribution to the 
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long list of volumes which deal with 
the last six years of the exile's life. 
The biographical notes are excellent, 
and although we cannot always agree 
with the editor's contentions, he cer- 
tainly handles his weapons with great 
dexterity and is an able exponent of 
his own school of thought. 
Having dealt with the Emperor as 
statesman and philosopher, let uS now 
turn to the more familiar rôle of soldier. 
In the 400 pages of .. Napoleon and 
the Archduke Charles," (Lane 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. F. Loraine Petre goes fully into 
the history of the Franco-Austrian 
campaign in the Valley of the Danube 
in 1809. The author holds the scales 
of justice without bias, and he is not 
blindfolded by the Emperor's genius 
or his antagonist's doggedness. In his 
opinion, .. the sun of Napoleon's mili- 
tary glory reached its zenith in 1
06 
and 1807. From then onwards it be- 
gan to decline." (p. 32). The downfall 
of Prussia was certainly an achieve- 
ment of which the Emperor might be 
proud, but it should not be overlooked 
that the campaign was by no means 
a .. walk over." The battle of Eylau 
was only half a victory, and the deci- 
sive field of Friedland was dearly 
bought. On more than one occasion 
Napoleon's resources were severely 
strained, almost to breaking point. 
These facts are overshadowed by the 
brilliant pageant of Tilsit which follow- 
ed. 
Mr. Petre's book shows that Napo- 
leon now began to think himself invin- 
cible. He became increasingly proud 
and arrogant, treated his enemy with 
contempt, over-rated his own forces 
and under-estimated those of the Aus- 
trians. Tradition has it that on one 
occasion he spent most of the day in 
warming himself by a great bonfire 
and awaiting the result of a battle 
which was taking place not far off. 
His doctrine of military infallibility 
was rudely shattered at the battle of 
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Essling-Aspern, in which Lannes was 
mortally wounded, Napoleon was in 
a desperate plight, and had to draw 
upon his last reserve, the famous Im- 
perial Guard. It is true that the Arch- 
duke Charles had vastly superior 
forces, and that on 
the first day of the 
battle his enemy had 
but a handful of 
men not more than 
31,400 in all, includ- 
ing the divisions 
which came up from 
time to time to pit 
against the 111,000 
Austrians on the field 
(p. 286). One cannot 
wonder that at night- 
fall Napoleon .. had 
scarcely held his 
ground, for he had 
lost half of Aspern." 
(p. 285). 
.. The battle was dis- 
tinctly a victory for the 
Austrians," says Mr. 
Petre in summing up, 
.. but it was not a victory 
of the Napoleonic stamp, 
where the defeated side 
was practically destroyed. 
.. To Napoleon its great 
importance was in the 
blow which it inflicted on 
his prestige, the conse- 
quent encouragement 
which it afforded to his 
declared enemies all over 
Europe, and the tempta- 
tion to desert him which 
it offered to his half- 
hearted allies, Russia in particular" (pp. 296- 
297). 
The author says severe things about 
Berthier, chief of the General Staff, 
but allows that the mistakes he made 
in understanding the Imperial orders 
were partly due to the .. elliptic form" 
in which they reached him. 
The Archduke Charles is one of 
the many able military men of this 
period who are dwarfed by the com- 
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manding figure of Napoleon. He did 
much to strengthen the Austrian 
Army, but he lived in such an atmos- 
phere of opposition that his success 
was only partial. When the Arch- 
duke was made War Minister in Dec- 
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ember, 1801, he was so insistent on his 
plans for reform that he proposed an 
alliance with his old enemy, and he 
cordially disapproved of the campaign 
of the Third Coalition, which ended in 
the House of Hapsburg being mulcted 
of nearly 30.000 square miles of terri- 
tory and a large sum of money. The 
Austrian officers were mostly men of 
mediocre ability, and bound to hard 
and fast rules. Of the Archduke's 
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personal bravery there can be no 
question, but he was sbw to follow up 
an advantage, which was usually not 
one of Napoleon's failings. He wasted 
time, the most precious of all commo- 
dities. The battle of Wagram, which 
ended hostilities, was a brilliant defeat 
for the Austrians. to use an apparent 
paradox, but it cost the Archduke his 
military position. It was his last fight, 
though he lived till 1847. 
Mr, Petre has made good use of the 
latest works of continental authorities, 
and the maps at the end of his hand- 
some volume will be found of great 
service in following the details of the 
war. 
.. The Leipzig Campaign, 1813," 
from the pen of Co!. F. N. Maude, 
C.B. (Swan Sonnenschein. 5s. net), 
although primarily intended for the 
military expert, is also of interest to 
the general student. Every man serv- 
ing in the Territorial Army should 
read this book, for it shows what raw 
levies imbued with intense patriotism 
once did in the field against an enor- 
mous army led by a man whose mili- 
tary genius was almost E'uperhuman. 
Colonel Maude is prophetic: 


.. When our own troops," he says, " are called 
upon again for a Great War on the Napoleonic 
scale (and such a War must be the inevitable 
outcome of the struggle for commercial supre- 
macy now in progress around us), we shall find 
ourselves very much in the position of the 
French Generals of the Revolutionary era, viz.. 
with immense numbers of relatively untrained 
men driven by starvation behind them, and the 
problem will be how to make the best use of the 
spirit of self-sacrifice which these men will bring 
with them, as the necessary consequence of their 
coming foroNard at all" (p. xviii). 


The author makes an eloquent plea 
for self-sacrifice. and adds that the 
spirit of Napoleon's Army" never 
allowed the men to think for them- 
selves that their chief individual pre- 
occupation should be . to live to fight 
another day.'" In this connection I 
hope I may be forgiven if I digress for 


a moment to quote from a recent ap- 
peal for an armed manhood made by 
Sir George White, G.C.B.. V.C., at 
Edinburgh. He stated that: - 
"War was not a cause; it was a consequence. 
It was a consequence of the passions of self- 
interest, ambition, jealousy, and pride. All 
history shewed them that war was a principle 
of the universe, and that it was not only a prin- 
ciple of the universe, but that it was in the 
inscrutable decrees of the Creator a most potent 
agent in promoting the progress of the universe 
in nearly all its branches. There was no Surer 
way of leading up to war than to neglect the 
means of preventing it." 


The War of Liberation followed hard 
upon the ruin of the Grand Army on 
the snow-covered steppes of Russia. 
It was the psychological moment for 
nationality to have one last desperate 
struggle with despotism. The Colos- 
sus was weakening, and Colonel Maude 
makes it abundantly clear that Napo- 
leon suffered from overstrain, which 
is no cause for wonder. He had lost 
some of his self-confidence, and he was 
now to face what Dr. Julius von PHugk- 
Harttung so eloquently calls" the soul 
of a people."r The author tells the 
story ofthe battles of Lützen, Katzbach, 
Dresden, Kulm. Gross Beeren, Den- 
newitz, and the martial orgie of Leipzig, 
in detail, but never obscures his main 
narrative. Strategically this was the 
most successful of Napoleon's cam- 
paigns, but strategy is not everythmg. 
He lost the campaign .. because he 
underrated the determination of the 
soldiers and subordinate officers who 
opposed him" (p. 267). 
It should be added that ten excellent 
maps and plans are placed in a pocket 
at the end of this compact volume. 
From the war of 1813 to that of 1815 
is but a step, and until the end of time 
Britons will never tire of reading of 
Waterloo and Napoleon's overthrow. 
He is a brave man who enters the long 
and formidable list of authors who have 
reconstructed the drama for us, but 
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Lieut.-Co!. W. H. 
James has proved 
his claim to a space 
on the bookshelf 
which contains 
Houssaye and 
P fl ugk- Harttung. 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, 
has stated that the 
German Legion .. in 
conjunction with 
Blücher and the 
Prus
ans rescued 
the English Army 
from destruction," 
an opinion held by a 
number of German 
authors. To refute 
this contention is the 
sufficiently worthy 
excuse for "The 
Campaign of 1815, 
chiefly in Flanders" 
(Blackwood, 16s. 
net). Perhaps the 
most interesting and 
instructive chapter is 
that in which Lieut.- 
Col. James com- 
mentson Napoleon's 
mistakes, which 
were many. He dis- 
played a lamentable 
and disastrous want of foresight, But 
for vacillation he could have defeated 
Wellington on the 17th June. Instead 
of seizing the golden opportunity he let 
a certain victory slip from his grasp. 
There were none of his old lightning 
movements to follow up an advantage. 
His delay in beginning the battle is 
notorious, and he had taken no pre- 
cautions for a retreat. In his last bid 
for fortune Napoleon was a rash gam- 
bler, as the author of "The Campaign 
of 1815 ,. asserts. 
Several maps and sketches, including 
a plan of the château of Hougomont 
and the farm of la Haye Sainte, are 
printed in the text, and there is a large 
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general map of the campaign and of 
the battle-field of Waterloo in colour. 
A fascinating volume of travel next 
claims attention, and although it does 
not come under the heading of N apo- 
leonic literature proper, is well worthy 
of perusal. In" Corsica. an Island of 
Rest." by John Mitchel Chapman 
(Stanford, 7s. 6d. net.) there are many 
references to the little man with the 
big brain who was born at Ajaccio on 
the 15th August, 1769. As you enter 
the harbour you see a rough stone pier 
built by Napoleon, there is a statue of 
him and Joseph, Lucien, Louis, and 
Jerome in the Place du Diamant, and 
the Town Hall contains his birth cer- 
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tificate and other relics. Elsewhere 
there is a statue of Cardinal Fesch, 
Napoleon's uncle and Grand Almoner 
of the Empire. The house on the 
site of the great Corsican's birth-place 
is of little interest, the fabric and the 
furniture within" having been restored 
and repaired till all Napoleonic virtue 
has gone out of them," but Mr. Chap- 
man is wrong in saying that Napoleon 
was born in 1771 (p. 56). The house 
now belongs to the Empress Eugénie. 
The names of the thoroughfares testify 
to the natives' appreciation of their 
famous countryman. There is the 
Avenue du Premier Consul, the Rue 
N apoléon, and the Rue Fesch, The 
Grotte de N apoléon still stands, "two 
huge blocks of granite, one resting on 
the other, the shelter and solitude of 
which, it is said, Napoleon USE.d to seek 
for meditation in his boyhood's days, 
though in truth he had long reached 
his manhood before this was a free 
and open spot, and he actually paid his 
first visit there with the officers of his 
staff" (p. 71-72). The ruins of the 
house of the Ramolinos, his mother's 
parents, are quite near, and at Corte 
the birthplace of Joseph Bonaparte is 
shown. The pulpit, reading desk, and 
altar rails in the English Church at 
Ajaccio are made from an evergreen 
oak, "which, it is said, Napoleon used 
to climb when a boy to escape the 
intended corporal punishment fre- 
quently administered to him by his 
mother" (p, 96), 
N ear the town of lIe Rousse is a 
granite quarry, 
.. Whence comes the base of the Vendõme 
Column in Paris. In a trench, generally half-fuIl 
of watel and swarming with green frogs, lies a 
huge monolith of the beautiful stone, some sixty 
feet in length and twelve feet in diameter, origin- 
ally intended for a monument to Napoleon in 
Ajaccio; it has never been removed from the 
quarry, as the necessary sum for its transport 
could not be raised" (p. 266). 
There are other references to the 
Bonaparte family which spa
e pre- 


cludes my noticing. The book is 
written with unconscious charm, and 
it should inspire Napoleonic students 
in search of a new holiday resort. It 
is fully illustrated bymany photographs, 
One hopes that a fuller index will be 
given in any subsequent edition. I 
understand that M. Clemenceau, the 
French Premier, proposes to reorganise 
the administrative services of Corsica, 
which is probably the most poverty- 
stricken island in the world. 
I hope I may not be labelled unpa- 
triotic by saying that "The Develop- 
ment of Mudern Europe," by Profes- 
sors J. H. Robinson and C, A. Beard, 
both of Columbia University (Ginn, 2 
vols., 6s, 6d. each), is a work which 
should find a place in every school in 
the United Kingdom. There is a 
great deal too much of the" William 
the Conqueror, 1066-1087" business in 
many educational establishments. 
History is taught as though it were a 
branch of mathematics. Yesterday is 
neglected for a remote period, although 
an intelligent knowledge of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries would 
serve a far more useful purpose, The 
first volume deals with the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic epoch, 
the second part with Europe from the 
Congress of Vienna till 1906. The 
book is thoroughly well done, the re- 
ferences at the end of each chapter 
are reliable, and the illustrations 
and maps good. It is a pity that 
money values are always given in 
dollars, a defect not easy to remedy in 
books printed in the United States. 
In .. Dumouriez and the Defence of 
England against Napoleon," (Lane 21s. 
net) Dr. ], Holland Rose and Mr. A. 
M. Broadley have given us a careful 
and elaborate study of one of the most 
remarkable adventurers of modern 
times. Among other important posts 
Dumouriez held that of Commandant at 
Cherbourg, where he planned an inva- 
sion of the Isle of Wight; he Lecame 
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French Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
of War: was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army of the North in 
the early days of the Revolution: and 
subsequently worked for the downfall 
of Napoleon as advisory expert of the 
British War Office. The finding of the 
MS. upon which the work is based is 
one of those romances dear to the 
heart of every true bibliophile. It is 
written in French, cov- 
ering 397 pages, bound 
in thick white vellum 
covers connected by a 
metal clasp. and was 
originally in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Bertram 
Dobell, who described 
it in his catalogue as an 
.. Important Military 
Man uscript dealing 
with the subject of a 
French Invasion of 
England." During the 
researches made by 
the authors of .. Napo- 
leon and the Invasion of 
England," the true sig- 
nificance of the MS. 
became apparent. 


French Revolution, the results of 
which were evident in the earlier 
years of his reign, Although Alexan- 
der was inconsistent and some of the 
powers behind the throne played 
battledore and shuttlecock with his 
wishes. not a few of his liberal ideas 
wen.. carried out. if only for a time. 
He abolished the secret police. gave 
freedom of the press. lowered the 
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The projects of British national de- 
fence as drawn up by Dumouriez are 
fully described, and the volume is also 
an exhaustive biography of the hero of 
J emappes. who, whether we regard 
him as a traitor or patriot, was an 
intensely active individual. It is com- 
puted that the scheme must have cost 
the British Government a sum not 
under .{20,OOO, 
Another commanding figure in the 
Napoleonic epoch is Tsar Alexander I. 
of Russia. to whom Dr. A. S. Rappo- 
port devotes half of his book .. The 
Curse of the Romanovs" (Chatto and 
Wind us, 16s. net).l Set on the throne 
by a conspiracy, as a youth he was a 
Republican and an admirer of the 
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taxes, abolished all torture, and was 
an enthusiastic advocate of education. 
What he lacked in moral strength he 
endeavoured to make up in hard work. 
As an ally it must be confessed that 
he was not altogether reliable. but his 
political flirtation with Napoleon was 
not of long duration. All these points 
and many others are well brought out 
by Dr. Rappoport. .. It is owing to 
Alexander's influence." he says, .. that 
the right of the grandson of the Em- 
peror of Austria to the French throne 
was put aside in favour of the Bour- 
bons" (p. 355). He certainly approved 
of the declaration drawn up by the 
wily Talleyrand on Napoleon's return 
from Elba to the effect that the ex- 
Emperor had been .. put beyond the 
203 
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pale of social and civil relations, and 
as enemy and disturber of the repose 
of the world" was handed over to 
.. public prosecution," 
The psychology of le petif caporal is 
Mr. J. T. Herbert Baily's theme in 
.. Napoleon" (Connoísseur Office, 10 6 
net). To analyse the soul of an ordin- 
ary person is difficult enough, but to 
dissect the mind of so dominant a 
personality is a well-nigh hopeless 
task, Napoleon's attitude towards 
religion has been touched upon in an 
earlier part of this article, but organised 
religion and spirituality may be as wide 
as the poles. The author asserts that 
Napoleon .. was intensely spiritual. 
He lived always with the consciousness 
of a higher and supernatural power in 
whose hands he was but a pawn." I 
am afraid this is one of those dogmatic 
assertions which have a natural cor- 
ollary in the verdict" not proven." 
One cannot well conceive a spiritual 
person endeavouring to set the world 
to rights in the way Napoleon attempted. 
The sublimity of the Sermon on the 
Mount may have appealed to him, but 
did he endeavour to carry out its 
tenets, singly or collectively? 
This volume will serve a useful 
purpose, however, if it helps to dispel 
the mist which distorts the figure of 
Napoleon in the eyes of the average 
Britisher and makes him appear a 
veritable ogre. It is a pity that no 
references to the authorities quoted 
are given, The illustrations are ex- 
cellent, and have been chosen with 
admirable discretion. 
Space precludes an extended notice 
of Colonel T. A, Dodge's monumental 
.. Napoleon," now completed by the 
publication of Vols, III. and IV. (Gay 
and Hancock, 18s. each), which cover 
the momentous period from Tilsit to 
Waterloo. The personal factor in war- 
fare is brought out in high relief, and 
with this set purpose in view political 
events are of necessity subservient to 


military affairs. There may be a ten- 
dency to redundancy, but the magni- 
tude of the subject rather encourages 
it than otherwise, Colonel Dodge is to 
be complimented on the successful 
conclusion of his task. 
In his latest volume, entitled 
.. Through the Magic Door" (Smith, 
Elder, 5s. net), Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
discourses pleasantly on the books in 
his own library. He is proud of his 
collection of Napoleonic military 
memoirs, and not without reason, 
Marbot, De Ségur, De Fezensac, 
Gonville, Coignet, and Bourgogne rub 
covers with Napier, Mercer, Maxwell, 
Siborne and many others. The owner 
of these treasures knows the failings 
of the authors, and points them out in 
the kindly way of the friendly critic. 
That Sir Arthur is a hero-worshipper 
no one can doubt who reads his fas- 
cinating book, but he is not blind to 
Napoleon's faults, 
.. Who thinks of me?" asked N apo- 
leon, and the answer would seem to 
be, " All the world! " 
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THE'
'JOHN RYLANDS ,J 
LIBRARY, MANCHESTER. 


By HENRY GUPPY, M.A. 


A NOTHER of the special rooms is 
devoted to the collection of books 
printed at the press founded in 1494 by 
the famous scholar-printer of Venice, 
Aldus Manutius, or as he afterwards 
styled himself, " Aldus Pius Manutius 
Romanus." It is fitting that Aldus 
should be thus honoured, for few men 
in his own, or indeed in any, age have 
done more for the spread of knowledge. 
His earliest aim seems to have been 
to rescue the masterpieces of Greek 
literature from the destruction ever 
impending over a few scattered manu- 
scripts, and to provide students and 
scholars with working texts. The 
masterpieces of Latinity had, for the 
most part, been printed, but only one 
great Greek classic, .. Homer," had 
been issued from the press, when 
Aldus began to print. There was an 
abundant field for Aldus to occupy, 
and to prove how well he occupied it. 
it is only necessary to say, that when 
he ceased his work Aristotle, Plato, 
Thucydides, Aristophanes, Euripides, 
Sophocles, Homer, Demosthenes, 
Æsop, Plutarch, and Pindar, had been 
given to the world, most of them for 
the first time, 
Aldus did not confine his attention 
to the Greek classics, though the 
achievements of his Latin press are 


)( 


not so distinguished as those of his 
Greek press, The year 1501 marks an 
innovation in the art of typography 
which Aldus effected. It was in that 
year that the famous Italic type was 
first employed in the pripting of the 
" V ergil." It is said to be a dose copy 
of the handwriting of Petrarch, and is 
so fine and close as to be ill-suited to 
the large page of the folio or quarto, 
Accordingly Aldus began to make up 
his sheets into a size that could easily 
be held in the hand, and readily carried 
in the pocket, This new type enabled 
him to compress into the small, dainty 
format, by which the press of Aldus is 
best remembered, as much matter as 
the purchaser could heretofore ruy in 
a large folio. The public welcomed 
the innovation, which not only meant 
reduction i!' size, but considerable re- 
duction in price. The result was a 
wide diffusion of books, and the popu- 
larization of knowledge, at which Aldus 
aimed. 
Aldus died in 1516, but the press 
continued in active operation until 
1597, a period of 102 years. The John 
Rylands collection of Aldines is con- 
sidered to be the largest ever brought 
together, numbering more than 800 
volumes. many of which are printed 
on vellum. 
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One of the most famous of Venetian 
illustrated books is the .. Hypneroto- 
machia Poliphili," printed by Aldus in 
1499. It is a romance written by Fra 
Francisco Colonna, a Dominican friar, 
and illustrated with 168 woodcuts, by 
an unknown artist. This is the only 
book of the kind printed by Aldus, but 
the excellence of the workmanship 
gives to it a pre- 
dominant place in 
the history of book 
illustration. The 
copy from which 
the accompanying 
page is repro- 
duced, is made 
still more interest- 
ing by the fact 
that it is clothed 
in a beautiful bind- 
ing with Grolier's 
device, 
Not less remark- 
able than the" in- 
cunabula, .. and the 
.. Aldines ,. are the 
Bibles, which have 
been brought to- 
gether in the 
.. Bible Room," 
comprising copies 
of all the earliest 
and most famous 
texts and versions, 
together with the 
later revisions and 
translations, from the Mainz edition of 
the Latin Vulgate of about 1455. to the 
Doves Press edition of the Authorised 
Version, which was completed in 1905. 
Indeed, the Bible collection may be 
looked upon as the complement of the 
other collections, since. between the 
printing of the first and the last of the 
Bibles-an interval of four centuries 
and a half it shows the progress and 
comparative development of the art of 
printing in a manner that no other single 
book can, 
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On the classical side the library is 
pre-eminently rich, and of the great 
masters of Italian literature there is a 
considerable collection, the Dante 
group alone numbering some 6,000 
volumes. In the matter of English 
literature the library is extremely well 
equipp(.d. There are two sets of 
the Shakespeare folios, a copy of the 
"Sonnets" of 
1609, and original 
editions of the 
great masters of 
English, such as 
Chaucer, Milton, 
Sidney, Spenser, 
More, Bunyan, 
Drayton, Ben Jon- 
son, and a host of 
others, There are 
a large number of 
books, which have 
an interest in 
themselves as 
coming from the 
libraries of the 
g rea t collectors, 
such as De Thou, 
Grolier, Maioli, 
Canevari, and 
others too numer- 
ous to mention, to 
say nothing of 
their inscriptions 
and associations of 
personal interest. 
And if the books 
themselves excite interest and admira- 
tion, not less striking is the appropriate- 
ness and often the magnificence oftheir 
bindings. It is not too much to say 
that the history of the binder's art 
from the earliest times to the present 
day is here fully illustrated. 
This hurried glance at the contents 
of the library would be obviously in- 
complete without some reference to 
the .. Manuscript Room," with gives 
to it a position with regard to Oriental 
and Western manuscripts, similar to 
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that which it occupies in respect of 
early printed books, 
The nucleus of the collection was 
formed by the manuscripts contained 
in the Althorp Library. This was 
added to from time to time by the 
purchase of individual manuscripts, 
but the present 
magnificen ce 
and special 
character of the 
collection were 
given to it by 
the purchase, in 
1901, of the fa- 
mous Crawford 
g r 0 u p of up- 
wards of 6,000 
rolls, tablets, 
and codices. 
Beginning 
with the Orien- 
tal section, the L- 
wealth of which 
can hardly be 
indicated in a 
few words, we 
must content 
ourselves with 
an attempt to 
give some idea 
of their range. 
The following 
languages are 
well represent- 
ed: Armenian, 
Ethiopic, Sans- 
crit, Pali, Pan- 
jabi, Hindus- 
tani, Marathi, 
Parsi, Bur- 
mese, Canar- 
ese, Singh3.lese, 
Tamil, Chinese, Japanese, Malay, 
Javanese, Achinese, Mongolian, 
Balinese, Tibetan, Bugi, Kawi, Ma- 
durese. Makassar and Mexican, Here, 
too, are examples of those curious and 
rare productions. the .. medicine 
books" of the Battas, the inhabitants 


of the central highlands of Sumatra, 
whose religion consists of demon and 
ancestor worship. These books are 
inscribed on the bark of the alimtree. 
or on bamboo poles, and are curious. 
But of more general interest are the 
great number of precious Arabic, Per- 
sian, and Tur- 
kish manu- 
scripts, num- 
bering nearly 
two thousand 
volumes. The 
examples of 
the .. Koran," 
dating from 
the eighth and 
ninth centur- 
ies, are, in 
many cases. of 
ext r aordinary 
beauty, One 
coPy written 
on thick bom- 
bycine paper, 
of the date of 
A.D. 1500, 
must be one 
of the largest 
volumes in the 
world, meas- 
uring as it 
does. 34 by 21 
inches. 
The papyrus 
rolls and frag- 
ments com- 
prise examples 
of the .. Book 
of the Dead" 
in Egyptian 
Hie r oglyphic. 
and Hieratic, a 
most important collection of documents 
in Demotic, also in Greek- including 
a new fragment of the recently-dis- 
covered Greek historian, Theopom- 
pus and in Arabic. 
In Coptic the papyri and codices 
range from the sixth to the sixteenth 
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century. The Samaritan texts include 
an important vellum codex of the 
.. Pentateuch," written A.D. 1211, 
whilst among the Syriac manuscripts 
there is a vellum codex of the .. Gos- 
pels" of the sixth century, There are 
many examples of the Hebrew .. Roll 
of the Law," and several illuminated 
copies of the .. Haggadah" or .. Service 
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for Passover." The Greek manuscripts 
include several beautiful .. Gospel 
Books," and a fragment of a vellum 
codex of the " Odyssey," written in 
the fourth century, 
To attempt to choose among the 
large number of finely written and 
magnificently illuminated Western 
manuscripts the very wealth at our 
disposal constitutes a serious difficulty. 
Of the Latin manuscripts, whether 
produced in Italy, Spain, France, Ger- 


many, Flanders, or England there are 
some hundreds. One of the most im- 
portant, though quite unadorned, is a 
copy of St, Cyprian's letters, written in 
Merovingian characters of the seventh 
or early eighth century, The famous 
writing schools of the middle ages are 
well represented. There is a magnifi- 
cent .. Psalter" written in the latter 
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part of Ùe eighth, or the early part of 
the ninth century, at Treves, in which 
is preserved the character of the Celtic 
art, which seems to have spread over 
the whole of Europe about this time. 
The" Gospel Book," written and illu- 
minated at St. Gall, for the Emperor 
Otto the Great, about A,D. 970. and 
containing his portrait painted on small 
medallions, is a luxurious vellum book, 
having many passages written in letters 
of gold on purple-stained back-ground. 
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Of the Spanish manuscripts, the 
most interesting is a 12th century copy 
of the .. Commentary on the Apo- 
calypse," by an abbot of Va1cavado, in 
Castile, known as " St. Beatus." It is 
a great folio volume containing 110 
very large miniatures, painted on 
grounds of deep and vivid colour, in- 
cluding a map of the world, which is 
the strangest jumble of 
fantastic geography 
that ever came from a 
monkish hand. 
Several of the manu- 
scripts possess a special 
interest from the fact 
that they formerly be- 
longed to royal and dis- 
tinguished personages, 
and have inscriptions 
or associations of per- 
sonal interest, A very 
beautiful "Psalter," 
written in Paris about 
1260, is valuable both 
for its exquisite capi- 
tals, and its five pages 
of miniatures. as well 
as for its historical 
associations. On a 
blank leaf, at the com- 
mencement of the vol- 
ume, we find in very 
delicate hand-writing: 
Royne ]ehanne, the auto- 
graph of Jane of Na- 
varre, Queen Consort 
of Henry IV, of Eng- 
land. into whose pos- 
session the volume 
must have passed a 
century and a half after 
its production. Another 
volume, of great inter- 
est in this respect, is the copy of 
Wiclif and Purvey's translation of the 
.. Gospels," written about 1410, and 
presented to Queen Elizabeth, by 
Francis Newport, as she was passing 
down Cheapside. on her way to St, 
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Paul's Cathedral. Of equal interest is 
the extremely dainty little "Book of 
Hours," which belonged to Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and on one of the 
leaves of which, she has written with 
her own hand: Mon Dieu confondez mes 
ennemys M. Another very beautiful 
"Book of Hours," every page of 
which is surrounded by a most elabo- 
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rate lace-like border, with here and 
there charming miniatures, was writ- 
ten for King Charles VII. of France. 
One of the finest of the Italian books 
is dated 1407, and consists of the 
"Postilla" of Nicholas de Lyra in three 
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volumes, full of truly marvellous bor- 
ders and miniatures, This is a most 
important monument of Italian art at 
the end of the Trecento, which is 
made historically interesting by the 
portraits of the Malatesta family-the 
family for whom it was written- 
which are introduced into the minia- 
tures. More splendid still, although 
belonging to an epoch when art 
had become too self-conscious 
and conventional, is the cele- 
brated ., Colonna Missal" in six 
large volumes, executed about 
1517 for the Cardinal Pompeo 
Colonna, and adorned with a 
number of Raphaelesque illu- 
minations, of which, according 
to the tradition handed down 
by the family, the large full-page 
designs were executed by 
Raphael himself. 
The most famous English 
manuscript, usually quoted as 
the finest English manuscript 
extant, is John Lydgate's 
.. Siege of Troy," It was 
written not later than 1420, 
and is a large folio volume, 
which is simply full of borders 
and miniatures of extraordin- 
ary richness and beauty, fur- 
nishing a mine of pictorial 
information on the social cus- 
toms of the period. 
One miniature at the com- 
mencement of the volume, 
represents the author on bended 
knee, presenting his book to 
King Henry V. 
The French manuscripts. though not 
numerous, are of great interest, Per- 
haps the most important is a .. Bible 
historiée," consisting of a series of full- 
page paintings, representing stories 
from the .. Book of Genesis," resplen- 
dent on a back-ground of burnished 
gold, and written in the South of France 
about 1250 -at the time when the 
illiterate read by means of pictures. 


There is a fine copy of .. Lancelot du 
Lac" with 72 miniatures. written 
about 1300, and a very beautiful coPy 
of Guillaume de Guillevilles " Pelerin- 
age de la Vie "-the book which is said 
to have suggested to Bun ya n his 
.. Pilgrim's Progress" - in a 14th cen- 
tury hand, and enriched with 173 dainty 
miniatures, which are illustrative of 
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the poem. and display a wonderful fer- 
tility of imagination, whilst they are 
valuable as a record of the costume of 
the time. 
There are many other volumes that 
are equally worthy of individual des- 
cription, including many .. Books of 
Hours," some of which contain minia- 
tures painted by Hans Memling, but 
we have exhausted our space. 
In conclusion, we must devote a few 
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paragraphs to the jewelled book covers. 
with which a number of the manu- 
scripts are adorned, and which impart 
to them a character and a value of a 
very special kind. The rarity of these 
metal and ivory bindings may be 
gauged by the fact that this collection, 
containing only thirty examples, yet 
ranks third among the collections of 
the world. By far the richest is that 
in the Bibliothèque N ationale, at Paris, 
which contains a large number of the 
books of this class seized and saved 
from dispersion at the time of the 
Revolution; next comes the Royal 
Library at Munich; and then comes 
the John Rylands collection. 
Many of the covers are of great 
beauty and interest, none the less for 
the process of building-up which they 
have undergone in long-past centuries. 
The jewels with which many of them 
are enriched form a very varied collec- 
tion. There are a number of ancient 
Roman gems, both intaglio and cameo. 
One, cut on red jasper. represents 
Hermes wearing a chlamys and hold- 
ing thE:. caduceus. resembling the Far- 
nese Hermes in the British Museum. 
Large rock crystals in claw settings 
are to be seen on certain examples, 
whilst the filigree and repoussé work 
in general is very chaste. But the 
central and most striking feature in 
most of the covers is the carved ivory 
tablet which forms the panel. The 
result of this joint work of the carver 
and the goldsmith is of singular rich- 
ness and beauty. 
These covers seem to have ongm- 


ated thus: A monastery owned a pre- 
cious manuscript of the" Gospels; .. it 
also possessed an ivory .. pax," or 
tablet carved with One or more scenes 
from the life of Christ, of perhaps, a 
century later. A century later still it 
occurred to some rich abbot to have 
the second made into a cover for the 
first, and he would call in some jewel- 
ler or metal-worker from Cologne or 
Liége, who would encase the ivory 
tablet in a richly jewelled metal frame, 
and make the whole in to a cover to 
preserve the manuscript. 
The fine:;t example in the collection, 
consists of the double cover of a manu- 
script, which has become detached 
from its binding (one side of which 
was reproduced last month). The 
ivory carvings. which serve as panels, 
are of the tenth century; the metal 
work, which is very fine, was probably 
executed two centuries later at Treves, 
which was for a long period the great 
rival of Cologne in the realm of ecclesi- 
astical art and culture. The central 
figure in relief on the lower portion of 
the metal frame, represents St. Eu- 
charius, who was Archbishop of 
Treves. The ivory panel represents 
the Annunciation, the Nativity, and 
the Baptism of Christ. 
We have already greatly exceeded 
the space originally allotted to us for 
this hurried glance at the contents of 
the library, and yet only the fringe of 
a few of the most important collections 
have been touched, whilst whole sec- 
tions have had to be passed over 
entirely. 
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the tag b e n eat h for it, and this 
type is unfortunately the most com- 
mon. Then comes the sketch which 
with careful pains spiritedly depicts a 
humorous scene and which is not so 
utterly dependent on the tag. Lastly 
there is the drawing which in its whim- 
sical arrangement of line, its subtle 
exaggeration and burlesque assumption 
of importance is in itself graphically 
the incongruity which is the essence 
of humour. 
No tag is needed to inform the read- 
er that Tom Browne jokes. The 
drawing itself is a joke. and a tag 
would be a waste of ink and an insult 
to the reader's intelligence. 
Animal hu- 
mour has one 
artistic inter- 
preter. 


WHO are the half-dozen ablest 
artists in humorous black-and 
-white illustration? Tot homines tot 
sententiæ. To every man his favourite 
drink, for on these matters there is 
no agreement. Phil May, who accord- 
ing to Whistler, embodied in himself 
the whole future of English art, is no 
more, and no one can deny the seri- 
ousness of his loss, but-there are 
many other artists to-day who have 
the genuine though rare gift of graphic 
humour. 
It might be worthy of at least aca- 
demic discussion as to what constitutes 
graphic humour. One type of humor- 
ous drawing is dependent entirely on 
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A Cecil Aldin 
pup is a Philis- 
tine- unregen- 
erate. He has 
a multiple share 
of the original 
sin of dogdom. 
His wickedness 
is of him, not 
done on to him 
by the artist-- 
congenital not 
acquired. His 
vices and his 
virtues are alike 
unhuman, 
doggy. 
The difference 
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for instance between the Cecil Aldin 
dog and the Louis Wain cat is the 
utmost possible, and is comparable 
only to the difference between the 
animals of, say. Landseer and Swan. 
The Landseer beasts are humanised, 
their very faces often suggest human 
features. and the animal 1S utterly hid- 
den by the mark of intelligence its face 
wears. It is a mid-Victorian animal, 
too, which has stepped out of a Tenny- 
sonian book of peoms and is not fit to 
stray outside the rectory garden wall. 
Louis Wain's cats, which dance about 
in boots and wear paper caps are 
similarly humanised and the result is 
a type of cat never actually seen and 
somewhat tiresome. 
The Swan animals are real beasts 
just as seriously as the Cecil Alden 
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.. My ! large what a bf"2utiful fish. Where did you get it ) . 
. .. A man g.ave it to me at Billingsgate a week ago. I've been keeping 
It for your birthday. Marie." 
.. But my birthday isn"t till to-morrow." 
.. I kn
w. Marie. But me an" the fish is getting impatient. So I want 
to know If you would mind callin' it your birthday to-day." 
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dogs are real riotous, 
unmanageable. badly 
behaved and amusing 
dogs. 
Broad humour- 
the genuinely ex- 
pansive variety is 
seen in Will Owen's 
vigorous sketches. 
The sketch illustra- 
ted well represents 
the artist at his best. 
The lifted apron, the 
averted face. the se- 
renely cheerful fish, 
need no scholiast to 
explain them, 
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Mr. Heath Robinson's circumspect 
truisms are like the rip-raps the fifth of 
November small boy delights in. The 
successive 
 shocks are distributed all 
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eggs" is an excellent 
stern and unyielding 
common-place facts. 
The
 Hassall poster 


example of his 
insistance on 
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Smuggling New-laid Eggs at Seaford Head. 
J:!llJermii:8'ioll of 1fcx):rR. \ru'IIC.":. 


about the page, and cumulatively re- 
sult in the convincing veracity 9f the 
sketch as a whole. Mr. Robinson is 
accused sometimes of drawing on his 
imagination, "Smuggling new -laid 
214 
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this to have earned for the artist a civil 
pension. 
Is any other man living so able 


.. To scatter posters o'er a smiling land 
And turn seaside-wards half the nation's Eyes." 



HUMOUR IN BLACK AND WHITE 
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His Natural Pose. 


The Hassall joke is utterly 
unlike the Heath Robinson 
variety. It is all point- direct 
as the accusing finger of con- 
science and unescapable. 
Lewis Baumer is perhaps 
better known by the charm- 
ing girl faces which smile from 
magazine covers than as a 
humourist, though certain 
small folk the writer wots of 
have a tender regard for some 
absurdly well-behaved pigs 
which Mr. Baumer perpetrated 
some years ago. The jokelet 
given here well illustrates the 
happy ease of Mr. Baumer's 
clever drawings. 
The nurse, whose ideas are 
strictly limited, and whose ex- 
pressive face receives just the 
necessary emphasis, is admir- 
ably set off by the proper child 
who faces her with question 
and comment. 
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.. Little baby brother came down from heaven. didn't he. nurse? II 
'Yes. dear. II 
.. I don"t blame the angels for chucking him out. do you. nurse' " 
J
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Readers of that truly funny 
book, "The Prodigal Nephew." 
by Judson Bolt, will remember 
the uproariously humourously 
drawings by Fred Bennett 
which illustrate it. There is 
the Cruikshank touch in each of 
them. The accompanying cut 
is quite typical both of the 
drawings and of the story they 
illustrate. 
Mr, F. C. Gould is a 
humorist and something 
more. According to 
Lord Rosebery he is the 
chief asset of th
 Liberal 
party, and that is cer- 
tainly no joke. The 
quaint conceits which 
adorn the F. C. G.'s 
Froissart just published 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin, 
seem to derive from the 
Ellesmere MS. of Chau- 
cer, and illustrate, as 
only F. C. G. can illus- 
trate, the doings of the 
political world during 
the lastõfew years, 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLISH CATHEDRAL 
MUSIC. 


T HE learned librarian of St. Michael's College 
is probably the fittest person in these isles 
to write such a work as this. Naturally then 
.. The History of English Cathedral Music" 
satisfies any reasonable expectation. It is within 
the province of the reviewer to question if the 
manner of treatment, which is entirely biogra- 
phical, is the best possible, whether some explan- 
ation of the older scores would not have been 
useful. whether clearer statements of the com- 
position of the choirs, and more detailed des- 
criptions of the organs might not have been of 
service to the general reader. but it must at the 
same time be admitted that students of music 
will find here what has not been conveniently 
available previously, a laboriously tull and 
accurate catalogue of the works of the great 
English musicians from Merbecke to Ouseley. 
The librarian as well as the musician is appar- 
ent throughout the book, of which possibly no 
feature is more important or valuable than the 
very careful and exact information which Mr. 
Bumpus gives of the location of original scores 
and descriptions and dates of the various editions 
of published works. 
Very little destructive criticism is to be dis- 
covered in the two volumes. Mr. Bumpus con- 
tents himself in most cases with a short life of 
the musician, his education and associates and 
a list of his works with such contemporary Or 
later appreciation as can be adduced. The pau- 
city of criticism and excess of praise is the most 
serious defect of the book, but had the critical 
spirit been given adequate expression four 
volumes rather than two would in all probability 
have been needed. 
A few characteristic themes might well have 
been given and would certainly have been more 
interesting than the rather insignificant plates 
of cathedral choirs and cloisters, etc., which can 
be found anywhere and everywhere, and are 
hardly of interest here. It should not be sup- 
posed from a previous paragraph that the praise 
throughout the boo\" is on the same level; it is 
not so. Mr. Bumpus has his favourites and 


there are sforzandos of praise scattered through 
the book which ends up in a well-marked cres- 
cendo in a reverently written and most appreci- 
ative life of the Rev. Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley 
Bart., whose services to English cathedral music 
and Iiturgiology in general cannot perhaps even 
yet be properly estimated. 


J. H. PEARSE. 
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THE MAID OF FRANCE. 


IT would perhaps be unfair to Mr. Andrew 
Lang to say that his work has beeT! pro- 
voked by the recent life of" Jeanne d' Arc," by 
M. Anatole France, for Mr. Lang's interest in 
.. The Maid of France" is no plant of recent or 
forced growth. 
Still the forthcoming appearance of a transla- 
tion of M. France's work makes the publication 
of Mr. Lang's researches timely and very useful. 
the more so as his chivalric nature makes him 
perforce a champion of the Maid. He scents 
the battle from afar, and his introduction is 
altogether couched in the fine fighting critical 
tone we know so well and admire so heartily. 
Lingard, whose authorities were the French 
Burgundian chroniclers, and the Tudor English 
writers who were influenced by them, is well 
snubbed in the preface, as the one English 
historian who has taken what Mr. Lang calls 
an unworthy view of .. JeanTle d' Arc" and 
David Hume as a brother Scot (Mr. Lang never 
forgets that he comes from the knuckle-bone end 
of the island) is correspondingly magnified. Mr. 
Lang quite rightly says that no work in English 
to-day contains quite all of even the more 
important facts known to-day about the Maid, 
though he courteously mentions Miss Tuckey's 
capital little book. 
Beaumarchais and his /" Quill,,!,e "u[,,,,, and all 
who put their trust therein down to M. Anatole 
France receive short shift from Mr. Lang, 
whose devotion to this glory of her sex this 
.. Star of ancient France:' is manifest through- 
out the boo\'" 
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The life of the Maid is told with much more 
detail by Mr. Lang than by his foregoers, and 
the careful translation of the account of the 
J',.,>!."s is of the highest value. It is maddening 
reading, the cajolery and bullying which led up 
to the Abjuration, and it is with relief that one 
accepts Mr. Lang's verdict that the hatred and 
fear of the Burgundian French faction rather 
than the English must bear the blame of the 
judicial murder. But even Mr. Lang cannot 
deny, and Englishmen can never escape, the 
shame of the treatment of Jeanne at Rouen, for 
which Warwick the Father of Courtesy as he 
was called by the Emperor Sigismund, was 
responsible. 
StilI this loyal and pious book is at least the 
tardy confession of the secular and English 
beautification of the Maid The Flower of 
Chivalry whose brave and inspired soul saved 
her people and redeemed France. 
T. J. MURRAY. 
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CHATS ON OLD MINIATURES. 


T HIS volume is something below the general 
level of excellence attained in the series of 
which it is a member. Mrs. Lowe's book on 
old lace for instance so presented special know- 
ledge and shewed such discrimination in its 
ilIustrations as to stand quite above the 
generality of handbooks now so common. 
Mr. Foster's book is very chatty. Discus- 
siveness indeed is its main characteristic, and 
the result is that despite the evident knowledge 
of the writer and the many pretty pictures, one 
closes the book with the sense of weariness that 
comes with the company of a talkative person. 
Mr. Foster is not content with telling a thing 
once. 
On page 39, in discussing Nicholas HilIiard, 
he mentions the tradition that HilIiard was in- 
structed to paint Queen Elizabeth without any 
shadows. On page 128, in almost exactly simi- 
lar words, we are again informed of the same 
thing. On page 132 Mr. Foster again returns 
to the subject in order to give Horace Walpole's 
pronouncement on Hilliard's colouring. 
Similarly, on page 39, speaking of the fading 
of colours, the phrase .. the carnations have 
flown as the artists say" occurs. 
On page 132 we read "we know how the car- 
nations have flown." 
Mr. Foster ought to know that violent meta- 
phors are striking used once pleasingly strik- 
ing: used a second time they are not less 
strikingly stupid. 
The arrangement of the chapters is satisfac- 
tory, but the indiscriminate paging of the 


numerous ilIustrations detracts considerably 
from their usefulness. 
A list of works of reference is given which 
could have been much more serviceable by an 
indication of the particular references to the 
subject in question in the various books, several 
of which are only slightly concerned with 
miniature painting. 
J. W. MAKARNESS. 
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CHATEAU AND COUNTRY LIFE IN 
FRANCE. 
M ADAME Waddington, whose two volumes 
of .. Letters" have won an assured place 
which hardly any modern writing of their kind 
can challenge, gives us here a book which though 
not exactly similar in form is possessed by the 
same quick perception, facile expression, and 
charming femininity. 
As wife of the late French Ambassador in 
London, Mme, Waddington when in France had 
privileges and position which no other English 
or American lady had previously enj<'yed. 
It is not always the native of a country who is 
able to present best its characteristics inform- 
ingly to an outsider. It is contrasts rather than 
comparisons that are striking. 
These pages are the frank recital of the im- 
pressions which the France of the seventies 
made on a high-spirited, cultured, and observant 
American lady. There is appreciation, the de- 
light in the new sensations abundantly manifest, 
but here and there shock and revulsion. 
A delightful chapter, .. Winter at the Château" 
is eminently characteristic of the book. Mme. 
Waddington tells with unfeigned pleasure of the 
joyous surprises of the hunt, and of the sur- 
prises, too, which she, tobogganning, gave to 
the countryside. 
Then, with a swift aside, she tells of the 
shameful poverty which met her in her walks 
abroad and chiIled her soul. 
The naiëvete of the contrast, of the wasteful 
luxuries, of the hunt of the stag, and the shock- 
ing cruelty of the hunt for the wretched old 
woman poacher whom the keepers traced" by 
the blood on the grass where the thorns and 
sharp stones had torn her feet" is most striking. 
The impetuous fresh mind of the American 
girl betrays itself in every page in the naive 
and frank expression of sensation and opinion. 
It is this very frankness which gives the book 
its distinguishing value to which no other work 
of its class can make a claim. 
T. JAMES HURST. 
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COUNTY HISTORIES. 
"THE Memorials of the Counties of Eng- 
land" are steadily being added to, 
volume to volume, and the latest additions are 
of the same unpretentions but real excellence 
as the earlier volumes. 
As in the Victoria County History, the form of 
the symposium has been adopted, and it is the 
unavoidable disabilities of the symposium that 
lead themselves to c I' i t i ci sm. The form 
once allowed the critic's ink runs dry. For in- 
stance it is inevitable that there should be in- 
equality in the contributions. But if a single 
person though an Admirable Crichton wrote 
all there would be even greater difference in the 
merit of the treatment of different subjects. 
In the symposium there is always present the 
pater.t danger of overlapping. In practice the 
opposite occurs. Each contributor is so ner- 
vously careful not to trespass on the preserves 
of his fellows that his straight path becomes a 
dusty highway and no pleasant divagation in 
bypath meadows, and hardly a look over the 
boundary hedges is allowed. Nor is this the 
worst. Not only is there no overlapping, but 
the crowd of collateral subjects have no recog- 
nition, and all subjects not in the index are 
outside the book. In a volume that has an 
excellent chapter on Witchcraft and Supersti- 
tion there is no mention of songs and games. 
A book that gossips charmingly on Monumental 
Brasses has no word for Market Houses and 
Crosses, Trades Guilds, Old Manufactures or 
Dialect. Still all this is manifestly unavoidable, 
and the criticism is, perhaps, a little unfair. 
The bibliophile has undoubtedly one reason 
for complaint. Granted that the books are 
popular (and they really deserve the appellation 
in its best sense), there is no reason why a short 
and select county bibliography should not have 
been appended to each volume. Perhaps the 
fear of appearing invidious in the selection was 
the deterrent. 
And now having said all the worst than can 
possible be said of these books, let us look at 
them carefully from another standpoint. The 
individual articles are each excellent and have 
evidently been chosen so as to include those 
archeological features most remarkable in the 
particular county and which in degree charac- 
terize it. 
In "The Memorials of Old Essex" the editor, 
Mr. A. Clifton Kelway, has dealt with the 
historic interest of the county in an intro- 
ductory chapter which is not only valuable in 
itself on account of the careful perspective and 
judicial proportioning of its account of men 
events, but which, in its comprehensive allu- 
siveness, is an admirable introduction to the 
particularly treated subjects which follow it. 


Among the most remarkable of these subjects 
are "The Forest Records of Essex," by the 
Rev. J. Charles Cox, who points out that within 
historic days the whole of the county was forest, 
; P.. reserved land subject to the special forest 
laws, and of which diminutive areas like the five 
thousand acres of Epping forest are the last 
fragments. 
The account of the deneholes of the county, 
on which a chapter is contributed by Mr. 
Frances W. Reader, is interesting throughout. 
The various theories which have been ad- 
vanced to account for these strange excavations 
are carefully reviewed, and though Mr. Reader 
seems unwilling to assume responsibility for a 
decision upon them he inclines to the unexciting 
suggestion that they are a simple form of chalk 
mine. 
Essex and the Civil War, Historic Houses, 
The Dunmow Flitch, are other chapter headings 
in an excellent compilation. 
The " Memorials of Old London," for which 
the general editor of the series, Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield, is responsible, is in two volumes. 
Volume I. includes a learned and interesting 
description of London in Norman and earlier 
times. 
The Tower, Charter-house, Temple and 
Guildhall have each their chapter, each well 
contained and sufficient despite an inevitable 
apologetic clause which the editor might do 
worse than ban in future volumes. Almost 
every writer seems to think it his duty to dis- 
praise his work because of limited space. In 
truth the editor has allotted quite sufficient 
space for interesting and adequate treatment of 
each subject as is entirely proved by the excel- 
lence of the individual articles. 
Vol. II. is as interesting as Vol. I. 
The "Literary Shrines of Old London," by 
Elsie M. Lang, and the "Old London Coffee 
Houses," by Mr. G. L. Apperson, are two 
articles which would have intrinsic interest 
even if they were not, as they are, the brightest 
and best written articles In the volume. 
A much better article than Sir Edward Bra- 
brook's might have been expected on "The 
Clubs of London." 
"Elizabethan London," by Mr. T. Fairman 
Ordish, and" The Old London Bridges," by 
J. Tavernor-Perry, are capital reading. 
A careful index completes the work, which is 
a notable and interesting member of an excel- 
lent series. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS. 
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The Private Palaces or London. 
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.. D RY-AS-DUST" as a name for the his- 
torian and archæologist would never 
have existed had archæolo
y always been 
written in the easy and spirited manner of this 
work. 
To name such a book so as attractively and 
comprehensively to indicate its contents is a 
difficult matter, and it may be questioned if 
"The Private Palaces of London" quite does 
so. No book could be less the guide book or 
architectural t
(Id,' 1II1',-"11"". 
It appeals certainly to the architect and to 
every lover of good architecture; but its careful 
description of the treasures of these wonderful 
houses are of the utmost service to the connois- 
seur, and its accurate and interesting accounts 
of the great personalities associated with these 
palaces concern any and everyone whose taste 
for letters and history outruns the time given to 
the daily newspaper. 
A remarkable familiarity with the writers of 
the past, a happy and facile memory, and a fine 
selective sense, mark the whole of the work. 
The division of the book into Past and 
Present is significant and prophetic. 
\YJhat's not destroy'ð by Time's devouring hand' 
Where's Troy. and where"s the I/tll' PIII( În the 
strand ? 
And with leasehC'lds, vagaries of fashion, and 
the demands of commerce, who can say how 
soon many of the present great houses may be 
but a memory, albeit a memory clearer and 
more vivid for these brightly-written and 
Interesting pages. 


..'l1le 1'.i,atl.l..llU"4....I)t IJlllIIlll11 I',l:õt and Pr....:-òl.ut... h, 
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The Poetic Edda. 


THE Saga cult has had two origins. Scholars 
from the time of the Icelandic Renaissance 
in the 17th century have found in the Eddas a 
wealth of interest surpassed by no other national 
literature, and problems in mythology, religion, 
and history, which still exercise the most alert 
and vigorous minds. The old world charm, 
the hearty laughter and the deep pathos of the 
stories, their naturalness and robust simplicity 
have long made them first favourites with chil- 
dren. Thus the scholar and the child have had 
a privileged property in what should long ere 
this have been a common possession; the scho- 
lar reading the poems in the original, the child 
reading the simple narrative in the nursery tale. 
It is very probable it ought to be a certainty 
that there wiIl be a large purchasing public for a 
book like this. 


The mythological poems of Sæmund's Edda 
The Elder or poetic Edda as it is sometimes 
called are here presented in the original Icelandic 
on one side of the page and in a spirited and 
faithful translation on the other side. 
Throughout the Eddas, like the dark band on 
which pearls are strung, runs the dread thought 
of Weird, the Inevitable, which no man escapes. 
.. Cattle die and Kinsmen die. 
thyself too soon must die 
but one thing never I wee..,. will die 
the doom on each one dead." 
Runs a verse from" The Words of Odin the 
High One." 
The Edda is a fairly well known one, and 
some of the stories such as the" Lay of Thrym .. 
and" Loki's mocking" have been told and told 
again, but many parts will be new to most 
readers and especially the collections of old 
world saws, among which is one in which the 
verse given above is to be found. 
The translator with commendable modesty 
admits that" a translation is only a compromise 
at best, and effected with a sense of resting on 
defeat. Granted all that can possibly be urged 
against translation, nothing can minimise the 
importance of so adequate and sensitive a trans- 
lation as this. 
An introduction at once scholarly and inter- 
esting, of some eighty pages gives a brief and 
clear outline of the structure and component 
parts of the Edda. Notes unobtrusive, and 
useful inasmuch as they in almost all cases 
when suggesting variants, name the authority 
for them are given at the foot of the page and 
at the end of the volume are a sufficient biblio- 
graphy and full indexes. The attractive print, 
binding, and illustrations are all helped by the 
very pleasing shape of the book a small but 
dignified quarto. It is due to the illustrations 
that a special word of praise should be given 
them for their rare sympathy with both subject 
and printed page. 


"TIIt' Eldl'l" or )JodÜ' Fdda," "llIt('c1 h,:y ()lht' Bra.\. 
lh\\itl Nut1, lH
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A Book or Simples. 
" THE original of this book was found in the 
library of a distinguished Essex anti- 
quary and, from its appearance and com- 
prehensive character it must have been the still- 
room book of some manor house or homestead 
of standing. 
The manuscript is a folio composed entirely of 
vellum, bound in green with a conventional 
design in gold: the binding of this book is a 
reducEd facsimile of the original. . . . The book 
has been submitted to experts who are of opinion 
that it rovers .\ period of some fifty years. ter- 
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minating about the middle of the eighteenth 
century." 
Thus, the very modest preface of a delightful 
book of old world simples written in quaint old 
world manner, printed in a pleasing old style 
type and in a binding that is nothing less than 
a masterpiece. The simples themselves are of 
consuming interest. The still-room and the 
cook's kitchen are most in evidence with recipes 
as taking as To make Mumme, Quidony of 
Plummes, To make a Sullibub. But the good 
ladies of the gl'eat house not only fed the hale 
and strong but had charge of the sick, and so 
mixed with recipes for meat and drink are Oyle 
for Sores, Plaister for Sprains, Electuary for ye 
Palsey, and others more curious. 
It is interesting to find on reading these 
household traditions of apparently bye-gone 
days, that many still survive in the lore of the 
countryside and are yet received with respect. 
Some of the recipes are of fearsome length and 
the ingredients are as the sand of the sea-shore 
for number. People must have lived either very 
long or very slowly in those days, and no better 
argument could be adduced for the preserved, 
potted and much advertised quick lunch deli- 
cacies of the modern table. 
There is an inviting smack though about 
several of the recipes. To make a Tansie Jllllsl 
be a nice thing to do it has a tasty sound, and 
The Lady Ashfield's Metheglin, which has for 
its chief ingredients fair water and the best 
honey and spices, ought to be as nice to drink 
as to make. 
It must be admitted that there are recipes 
that are not at all nice, but we will spare our 
readers the recital of the ingredients of these, 
only as a last word strongly recommending the 
purchase of a book which contains the rural 
wisdom and experience of a half-century of the 
old England of Tony Lumpkin, Dr. Primrose 
and Sir Roger de Coverley. 


Sherwood Forest. 


THIS book is of a type which has been abused 
in more senses than one. Olla podrida is 
the despairing resort of the incapable cook as 
well as the triumph of the cordon bleu. This 
book is an olla podrida and therefore suspect, 
but that is the worst that can be said of it, for it 
is good of its sort. One might question why 
Building Bess of Hardwick rubs shoulders with 
Robin Hood and Lord Byron with Wolsey; 
why Domesday records and ch;,.e ,."ille crosses, 
with oaks and inoculation for the smaIl pox 
stravage incontinent over the same pages, any- 
where but here: a title such as .. Sherwood 
r-oresl," like ch.1rity, C0vers " multitude of sins. 


Mr. Rodgers is, without doubt, an enthusiast 
and his book wiIl appeal mainly to those who 
like himself, are whole-hearted in theIr love of 
the beauties of Sherwood. 
It would be quite fair to say that the book is 
intended for these, and not either for the person 
who has had a day in the Forest, or who intends 
to have a day there, It is a book to stimulate 
interest not to create it is reminiscent, anec- 
dotal, fond. 
The nobly luxurious get-up of the book is 
evidence again of the devotion of the author. 
The pictures are as heterogeneous as the text, 
but in every case as good as may be, produced 
in the best manner, and each subject, considered 
in its particularity, of interest. 
The majestic oaks of Sherwood, the famous 
great houses of the Dukeries, their historic asso- 
ciations, the illustrious names of past owners 
are the subjects which have furnished chapter 
headings for a very handsome book. 


Coins and how to know them. 


THE merits of this carefuIly compiled and 
well produced volume are briefly. nu- 
merous full and accurate indexes including a 
select bibliography and tables of values, glos- 
saries, lists of mint names, lists and translations 
of legends, thirty-five clear and pleasing photo- 
graphic plates, picturing over two hundred coins 
and, to come to the book, over three hundred 
and fifty pages of text. Of this last all that can 
be said here is that we have tested its accuracy 
in important and in minor particulars and can 
confidently recommend the book. 


The Homes and Haunts of Henry Kirk 
White. 
A DMIRERS of the poetry of Henry Kirk 
White will be interested in a careful 
compilation of all the ,111<1 of the young poet that 
diligent search has been able to discover. 
The book, which is the outcome of the Kirk 
White centenary banquet in 1906, is the product 
of two enthusiasts, Mr. J. T. Godfrey and Mr. 
James Ward. It is lavishly illustrated and 
pleasingly produced. 
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I T is a far cry from the general conception of 
a "Bohn" to the fine edition of Swift's 
Prose Works in 12 volumes, edited by Mr. 
Temple Scott, in "Bohn's English Classics," 
which is now published by Messrs. George Bell 
and Son. The twelfth volume, which lies before 
us, is a most scholarly piece of work, and con- 
tains all the necessary apparatus for the student 
of Swift, such as Essays on the Portraits of 
Swift and on his relations with Stella and 
Vanessa (in which the present Dean of St. 
Patrick's (a pleasant coincidence, this!) goes 
far to shew that Swift and Stella were really 
married), a bibliography of Swift's writings, and 
an admirable index to the whole twelve volumes. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Elrington Ball and 
Messrs. Bell will soon publish the edition of 
Swift's Letters which they promise, and which 
has been thrown back by the untimely death of 
its inceptor. Mr. C. Litton Falkiner. The two 
works will be an important contribution to our 
knowledge of the history of England under 
Queen Anne. 


While German scholars are preparing, by 
their projected revision of Hain's "Repertorium 
Bibliographicum." to put the literary study of 
fifteenth century books on a firm basis, the 
typographical study of the same material is 
being closely pursued by Englishmen. The 
work of Henry Bradshaw and Robert Proctor 
finds its logical outcome in the great" Catalogue 
of Books printed in the XVth. Century now in 
the British Museum," of which the Trustees have 
just published the first part (of six), containing 
the Block-Books and books printed at the first 
four towns in which the art was practised- 
Mainz, Strassburg, Bamberg, and Cologne. 
The books from each press are studied and 
recorded in such a way as to illustrate the early 
history of the printing-press, the arrangement 
following the plan designed by Proctor. Indeed 
the work would have been his had he lived, 
and is his memorial now that he is dead. 
(
ïi"OtJU.I'(:JI' ÈT; AnAEÎ. 


It is not probable that there are many'English 
people capable of appreciating M. Anatole 
France who cannot read him in French. For 
this small public there is being produced an 
edition of his works in English, which consists 
of a reprint from the translation by Lafcadio 
Hearn in his youth for an American publisher. 
As the translation is not very accurate, and as 
M. France has revised some of his novels (not- 
ably the Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard) since 
the translation was made, we can only regret 
that M. France should have consented to au- 
thorize this reprint of it. 


We take this opportunity of wishing fortune 
to a new publishing firm. This is the house of 
" Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd.," whose Managing 
Directors are Mr. Frank Sidgwick and Mr. R. 
Cameron Jackson. The new firm takes over 
Mr. Sidgwick's recent publications, and some of 
Mr. A. H. Bullen's, including the remaining 
copies of the "Stratford Town" Shakespeare, 
one of the finest books of our time, and also the 
pretty little edition of Campion's English Poems, 
edited by Mr. Bullen some years since. Among 
recent and forthcoming publications may be 
mentioned Mr. Desmond MacCarthy's "The 
Court Theatre," the fourth and last volume of 
Mr. R. B. McKerrow's "Works of Thomas 
Nashe," Poems by Viola Taylor, Selected 
Poems by Laurence Housman, and Letters of 
James Boswell to the Rev. W. J. Temple (a re- 
print, edited by Mr. T. Seccombe). If the 
standard implied by this list of books is main- 
tained, we shall have no difficulty in promising 
Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson the gratitude of all 
bibliophiles; may they add thereto a more solid 
reward ! 


Mr. and Mrs. Pennell's "Life of James 
McNeill Whistler" is likely to provide conver- 
sation and controversy for some time. The at- 
mosphere of Whistler is not conducive to 
judicial calmness; it is electric. Whistler him- 
self saw to it that none could possibly write a 
dull life of him, and the inception of this book 
was marked by a lawsuit, which conclusively 
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proved that it, if any, would be the authorized 
biography. Of course the authors are devoted 
to their subject, but their fairness is most con- 
spicuous. We shall never get a better account 
of that strangely-mixed character, marred by 
all sorts of affectation and quarrelsomeness, but 
often in life, and always in art, strong, sincere 
and modest. It is of little use now, except for 
the sake of amusing dinner-table stories, to re- 
member Whistler's crotchets and quarrels; it is 
permanently important that we should remem- 
ber his great services to humanity through his 
sense of beauty and his art. 


The new volume of Mr. Edmund Gosse's 
poems, .. The Autumn Garden," is beautifully 
and aptly named, for the prevailing tone in it is 
the reflective melancholy of advancing age. 
The merit of the poems is rather disappointing, 
for Mr. Gosse is a real poet tried and proved, and 
we expect more than a little from him. There 
is only a little here that IS worthy of him, but 
that little (mostly to be found in "The Train of 
Life," " Sursum," U Rosemary," and the" Epi- 
logue in the Autumn Garden "), is very good. 
The last is the prayer which all men over thirty- 
five should utter daily, that they may watch with 
sympathy the rise of new ideas and new schools 
of style and thought. 


Last month we took occasion to express the 
impatience of book-lovers at the stream of bad 
colour-illustrations issuing from the PI ess; let 
us now welcome some good ones. These are 
reproductions from the Codice Laurenziano of 
the Fioretti di San Francesco, and adorn an 
English translation by Mr. T. W. Arnold, (with 
a preface by Dr. Guido Biagi of the Biblioteca 
Laurenziana), which is very beautifully printed, 
and published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 
When the process is confined to first-rate water 
colour of a range which suits it, and to the 
accurate reproduction of old paintings, it de- 
serves nothing but a hearty welcome; and that 
welcome we give it in this book. 


The tercentenary of the birth of Milton, which 
falls on the 9th of this month, is to be celebrated 
at a special meeting of the British Academy. 
Speeches are to be delivered by Professor 
Dowden and other authorities. 


On the 3rd, 4th, and 5th of December, the 
first part of the fine library of Lord Amherst of 
Hackney, is to be dispersed at Sotheby's. 
Everyone regrets the circumstances which 
have compelled Lord Amherst to part with his 
magnificent collection, and it was hoped that at 
any rate a good part of the library might have 
been secured for the nation. 
The catalogue follows generally the hand-list 
of the library drawn up by Mr. Seymour de 
Ricci, except in a few unimportant particulars. 
The illustrated edition is a most covetable 
book in itself, containing fine reproductions, in 
gold and colours, of Maioli, Grolier, Payne, and 
various Royal bindings. No. 880 is a fine 
Grolier binding of the Elucidatio Fabricæ 
Ususque Astrologia Johannes Stoflerinus, but 
Mr. Griggs, who is responsiblto for the plates, in 
his roproduction has To. instead of Jo. in the 
customary J o. Grolierii et Amicorum of the 
binding. 
Several Caxton's figure in the library, "The 
dictes or sayings of the Philosophers," 1477, is 
bound up with "The Morale Proverbs, em- 
printede by Caxton in Feverer the Colde Sea- 
son." Only three copies of the latter are known 
the other two are in the Rylands and Christie 
Miller libraries) and this one is the finest of the 
three. 
"The Game and play of the Chess" and 
Wynken de Worde's issues of the" Chastysing 
of Godde's Chyldren," 1491. and" Tretyse of 
love," 1493, are also bound together. 
The Caxton "Polychronicon" is another 
remarkable item and in addition to Higden there 
are fine editions of the chronicles of Hall and 
Holinshed. 
The bindings are most remarkable and would 
alone give distinction to the collection, but in 
addition to these are the well known Bibles, 
block books and incunabula. 
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A MONG the things of the past which con- 
cern the new century whatever belonged 
to ancient Greece and Renascent Italy must be 
surely reckoned. They have room and place in 
the modern mind. Mr. Murray's announcement 
of a translation of M. Pottier's exquisite mono- 
graph on Greek Vases will have a warm wel- 
come, for, with the exception of the small but 
excellent hand-book of Miss Irene Weir, nothing 
representative of modern scholarship is avail- 
able in English. Almost equally interesting is 
the publication of a book on Greek Dress by 
Miss Abrahams, which will deal with the cos- 
tumes of the Greeks from Minoan times down 
to the close of the Hellenestic age. 
It is somewhat remarkable that though family 
histories are the most ordinary and every-day 
ont-put, yet the history of the Medici has not 
been written. .. The Medici" of Colonel Young 
which Mr. Murray announces traces the for- 
tunes of the family from the end of the four- 
teenth to the middle of the eighteenth century. 


In conning Mr. Dent's Christmas announce- 
ments the promise of a good time for the 
youngsters strikes one first. A good tale about 
history but not a historical novel, full of fighting 
and with a minstrel-lover hero is the descrip- 
tion of Mr. Makenzie MacBride's" King Penda's 
Captain." 
A readable edition of" Froissart's chronicles" 
(with all the heavier portions omitted says Mr. 
Dent), with coloured pictures, and also with 
coloured pictures that always interesting book, 
Charles Kingley's .. Water Babies" are his 
other announcements. 
School books are outside the proper and 
healthy interest of unregenerate youth, but Mr. 
Dent promises temptation in the series dealing 
with Nature Study, and Animal and Plant Life 
announced for this Autumn. These include: 
I. "The Ruskin Nature Readers." Selected 
and Edited by G. R. Bennett, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
II. .. Nature Study." By Prof. J. R. Ains- 
worth Davis. 
III. "Plants and their ways." An introduc- 
tion to the Study of Botany and Agricultural 
Science. By Ernest Evans. 
IV. -" Scientific Primers." Edited by Dr.';. 
R.eynol,{" Green. F.R.S. 


All these books will be fully illustrated and 
are written and edited by well-known authori- 
ties in the various departments of Natural 
Science of which they treat. 
For Art lovers Mr. Dent is issuing two 
volumes of works of the .. Old Masters" con- 
taining 100 fine coloured reproductions of vari- 
ous paintings in the National Gallery and the 
greatest Continental Galleries. Many of the 
pictures are reproduced for the first time. 
Biographical data and description of the picture 
accompanies each plate. 


The latest volume of the Temple Biographies 
is to be .. The Laurences of the Punjab," in 
which Mr. Frederick P. Gibbon tells the story 
of the two brothers Henry and John Laurence. 
England is not unaware could not be of the 
debt she owes to Henry Laurence; john the 
civilian, the careful calculating civilian brother 
whose ..ervices stir the blood less, deserves not 
one whit less appreciation. The book is notable 
because it deals at the same time with the work 
of the two brothers and shows how invaluable 
each was. 


Mr. Eveleigh Nash offers another Bazin novel 
and several serious books of French inspiration. 
.. The Memoirs of Mlle. Georgi" Napoleon's 
mistress have aroused considerable interest in 
France and like all books which may be reason- 
ably classed as Napoleonana will be eagerly 
read here. 


It is a near approach to temerity for any per- 
son to speak of the close of the Carlyle contro- 
versy, but Mr. Nash announces it as marked by 
his publication of" The making of Carlyle," by 
R. S. Craig. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
Mr. Nash is right. 


An important and timely book is " Problems of 
the Middle East" by Angus Hamilton. Other 
announcements are an anti-Socialistic boo).., 
.. Present day Socialism," by G. E. Raine, and 
" A book of Witches," by Oliver Madox Hueffer, 
.. Hungary of To-day," Percy Alden, M.P., and 
.. The Eye Witness," by Helaire Belloc, M.P., 
a narrative of Historic Christianity. 
wrr SON BAILY. 
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BERMUDA. The new fd. value of the' ship' 
type has now made a 
tar d y appearance, and 
takes the place of the 
surcharged Queen's 
head stamp which has 
done duty for so many 
years. 
The above illustration 
is to r
presen t the 
design only the border being a lively purple, 
and the central vignette a dull bistre brown. It 
is printed on the ordinary unsurfaced multiple 
watermarked crown and C.A. paper. 


GRENADA. The King's Head 
appear to be gradually 
giving way to a pictorial. 
series bearing the arms 
of the Island. 


stamps 
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The new-comers are 
6d., lilac on chalk sur- 
faced multiple water- 
marked paper; Is. 6d., 
black on green multiple 
watermarked paper; 2s., blue and purple on 
blue paper; 5s., red and green on yellow paper 
both papers being multiple watermarked; 10s., 
red and green on green paper single C.A. 
watermark the perforation in each case being 14. 
The above illustration is to show design only. 
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HOLLAND New values have appeared 
both in the figure series, and that for unpaid 


BY 


Our Philatelic Editor. 


ISSUES. 


letters, viz., 1
 cents pale blue, on thin un water- 
marked paper, perforated 121, and 6
 cents Post- 
age Due the stamp being primed in deep ultra- 
marine and the figure of value in black as usual. 
The illustrations are inserted to show design 
merely all the values of each series being of 
the same type. 
LEEW ARD ISLANDS. two more values 
are now appearing on the multiple watermark 
paper., the 6d. and Is., 
which leaves only the 
2s. 6d. and 5s. to com- 
plete the series on the 
new paper. 
6d., lilac and black 
brown, Is. green and 
sca.let, both on mul- 
tiple chalk surfaced 
crown and C.A, paper, perforated 14. 
It is curious to note that some of the low 
values appear on both ordinary and chalk sur- 
faced paper, but which will be the scarcer of the 
two it is impossible to say. The above illustra- 
tion is to show design only. 
SWITZERLAND. Several more values of 
the new type have now been received they are 
all of the same design and are printed on granite 
paper, watermarked with the single lined cross 
it is interesting to note that two new values are 
added which have not 
hitherto appeared in any 
Swiss issue, viz., 35 and 
70 centimes. The values 
and colours of the latest 
arrivals are 20 centimes, 
vermilion and yellow on 
white; 35 centimes, yel- 
low. green and fawn on 
white; 50 centimes, deep green and' pale green 
on white; 70 centimes, chocolate and fawn on 
white. They are all watermarked, but in some 
cases so indistinctly that they appear to be un- 
watermarked the perforation is 11!. 
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By J. HERBERT SLATER. 


D URING the course of his remarkable work
and another bookseUer, while not committing 
"The Book-hunter" a new and anno- 'himself to any definite statement, thinks the 
tated edition of wbich has just been published contrary: while the auctioneer agrees with 
John Hill Burton places the" Prowler" and nobody and considers it best to be "getting on." 
the .. Auction Haunter" on the same level, .. Snuffy Davy would have made a disturbance, 
devoting a whole chapter to the manners and but his day has departed; the very books he 
customs of specimens chosen from the latter gloried in have somehow changed or are no 
division. He speaks of .. wild work ,. in the longer regarded with the eager anxiety of old. 
auction rooms of sacrifices, vows and threats A book is a book, whether there is anything in it 
made by a seething mob which periodically or not, and excitement is practically out of the 
assembled to buy books and resorted to aU kinds question. 
of practices in order to obtain them. Burton's In analysing the ten sales of which I have 
.. Book-hunters" were indeed all enthusiasts spoken it will be well, in the first place, to notice 
who, like" Foggy" Dibdin and" Snuffy" Davy, some of those books which are most likely to be 
the two familiar spirits of his dreams, lived with met with again in every day life and afterwards 
books all their days and died among them regard- to refer incidentaUy to the rarer and more ex- 
less of anything else in the world. The reader pensive volumes - to reverse, in fact, the usual 
of the " Book-hunter," taking these things as practice, in the interests of the majority of those 
gospel truth, which they may have been, and who collect books in accordance with modern 
not at the same time noticing the passing of principles. To begin with, a number of sporting 
time, would be much disappointed were he to books and works of a "racy" character have 
stray into a London auction room of the present been sold at prices which, in some cases, were 
day Burton favoured the Edinburgh variety, remarkably low. A very good and clean copy of 
but there was not then nor is there now any .. Romford's Hounds," by Surtees, 1st edition, 
material difference between them for all the 1865, went for [,3 15s., original cloth; "The 
proceedings are prosaic to a degree. No en- Fancy, or True Sportsman's Guide," 2 vols., 
thusiasts are observable; no one shakes his fist 1826, some plates torn, for [,6 5s.; Apperley's 
in his opponent's face and wishes him dead; ., Nimrod's Hunting Tours," with the plates in 
the books are .. knocked down" to unromantic two states. plain and coloured, the reprint of 
dealers who have neither the time nor the in- 1903, for 18s.; the fifth edition of .. Dr. Syntax 
clination, for the most part, to read them. At in Search of the Picturesque," with 31 coloured 
the time of writing, ten sales of auction have plates, 1815, for 19s., original boards; Egan's 
already been held in London during the present .. Book of Sports and Mirror of Life," 1st edition 
season, and it only commenced on October 6th 1832, original pictorial boards, for 9s., a very 
ten good sales and a number of inferior ones smaU amount; Scrope's" Art of Deer Stalking," 
which are not worth troubling about and so far and" Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing," 
as I know not a .. scene" of any kind has taken both first editions 1838-54, for [,110s., calf extra; 
place and no one has made a joke of the least the fourth edition of Walton's" Angler," 1668, 
interest. Interludes there have been but they in its original sheep, for [,19; AIken's" National 
have always resolved themselves into the usual Sports of Great Britain," with fifty large coloured 
dispute as to whether some particular book is plates, 1825, folio, for [,26, morocco extra; the 
perfect or the reverse. A book-seUer suggests 1903 edition of the same book for 27s.; and" The 
that a leaf is a facsimiie or that a plate is missing, Art of Manual Defence," written .. by a pupil 
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both of Humphreys and Mendoza," 1789, for 
19s., calf. This book contains a frontispiece and 
nine plates and is by no means easy to meet 
with. It is evident that by looking about and 
taking time many really good sporting books are 
still to be got for small sums. Of those men- 
tioned " Walton's Angler," at ;!19 even though 
it belonged to the fourth edition was the most 
desirable and really the cheapest, for before long 
this book will be worth much more. On October 
28th at Sotheby's, a copy in calf of Prynne's 
" Histrio-Mastix," 1633, realised ;!2 15s. This 
is the book on account of which the author lost 
both his ears and stood in the Pillory in West- 
minster an.1 Cheapside, for railing against 
actresses, of whom the Queen had been one at 
a private performance at Somerset House. 


The "Riverside ,. editions are popular and 
note should be made of the circumstance that 
Emerson's works, 11 vols., 1883, now stands at 
;!5 2s. 6d., F. J. Child's" English and Scottish 
Ballads," 10 vols., 1882-98, at ;!IO, and" Haw- 
tho
ne's Works," 12 vols" 1883, at ;!4 IOs., all in 
the original covers as issued. That once popular 
work, Stanley's "In Darkest Africa," 1890, 2 
vols., 4to., went for as little as 10s., and this was 
the best or large paper edition in a binding of 
half morocco. To bind it must have cost as 
much or more' "The Ancestor," a quarterly 
review of County and Family History, 12 vols., 
with the indexes, 1902-5, sold for no more than 
;!1 6s., boards, and Blake's Works by Ellis & 
Yeats, 3 vols., 18;13, brought ;!2 15s., cloth as 
issued. Then we have Chaffers's "Marks and 
Monograms," by Litchfield, 1903, 8vo., ;!1 3s., 
cloth; "The Antiquarian Repertory,', 4 vols., 
1807, 21s. calf; Fletcher's "English Book- 
binding," 1895,;!118s.,cloth; Foster's "Miniature 
Painters," 2 vols., 1903, the edition de Luxe on 
Japan paper, ;!5, parchment; all to some extent 
collectors' books, as is Dore's "Old Bibles," 
1888, which went for 8s., presentation copy. Not 
many important Theological Books have been 
sold this season so far. Savonarola's" Triumpho 
della Croce di Christo," printed at Venice in 1524 
realised 18s.; "Certaine Select Prayers Gathered 
out of St. Augustine's Meditations," 1577, ;!1 
16s., old morocco; the "Eikon Basiliké," 1649, 
in olive morocco, with the monogram C.R. and 
skull and hour glass, 11s., worn copy; and 
several examples of the "Hortulus Animæ," 
ranging in price from ;!2 16s. to ;!4 4s. each, 
practically exhaust the list, if we leave Horæ, 
Service books generally and Bibles out of the 
reckoning. One of these latter realised ;!5 at 
Sotheby's on Nov. 3rd, though the title-page 
and several leaves were in facsimile. It was 
one of those "Bug" Bibles, printed by Day & 
Seres in 1549, 60 called from the rendering of 
the 9tst Psalm, verse 5: "Thou shalt not nede 


to be afrayd for any Bugges by night." The 
word" bugge" here means sprite or ghost. All 
the" Bug" Bibles were suppressed and are now 
rarely met with in good condition hardly ever. 


As everyone is aware AlllfI"Îc(/lla are in great 
request. Thus Peter Martyr's .. History of 
Travayle in the West and East Indies," 1577, 
4to., realised ;!10, repaired; Ward's" Simple 
Cobler of Aggawam," 1647, 4to.,;!315s., unbound; 
" An Impartial History of the War in America," 
1780, 8vo., ;!15 IOs.; "The Natural and Civil 
History of California," by Venegas, 2 vols., 8vo., 
1759, ;!4, cloth; and "A New and Further 
Discovery of the Isle of Pines," 1688, 4to., ;!1 13s. 
Among general literature we may instance 
Boccaecio's "Decameron," translated by Rigg, 
2 VO}S., 1906, 176., huckram; Burton's" Arabian 
Nights," the thick paper Library edition, 12 vols., 
1897, ;!4 12s. 6d., half morocco; Byron's Works, 
edited by Coleridge & Prothero, 13 vols., 8vo., 
1898, large paper, ;!4 12s. 6d., half roan; Ho- 
garth's" Works," by Clerk, 2 vols., 8vo., 1810, 
15s. calf; the first illustrated edition of Tenny- 
son's "Works," 1857, 4to., ;!1 2s., morocco; 
the first edition of .. Tom Jones," 6 vols., 8vo., 
1749, ;!2 15s., old calf; and Grimm's" German 
Popular Stories," 2 vols., 1904, with Cruikshank's 
plates, ;!1 12s., cloth. 


Rarities like the following, all of which were 
sold by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson on Oct, 29th 
and 30th, must, of course, be paid for. This 
sale was a particularly good one and included 
illter alin the following: the first edition of 
Shakespeare's "Poems," 1640, ;!91, Portrait 
backed and a line of the inscription in facsimile; 
Shelley's "St. Irvyne," 1811, ;!26, morocco 
extra; Tennyson's" Poems, by Two Brothers," 
1827, on large paper, ;!29, boards; Montaigne's 
"Essayes," Florio's first edition of 1603, ;!65, 
original vellum; Gray's" Poems," 1768, anno- 
tated by the author, ;!22, and a presentation 
copy of "The Cricket on the Hearth," 
1846, also ;!22. The Library of Mr. C. W. 
Cowan of Dalhousie Castle, consisted of beau- 
tifully bound books illustrated by Cruikshank 
and other celebrated draughtsmen, a fine 
collection of works by Dickens being disposed of 
in one lot for ;!215. The late Dr. John Newton's 
Library, also sold at Sotheby's on Nov. 3rd 
contained many very expensive books and among 
them a fine illuminated book of Hours of the 
15th century which went for ;!440. Milton's 
"Paradise Lost," 1667, made ;!115, and a large 
copy of " Hypnerotomachia," of Franciscus de 
Columna, 1499, ;!159, old morocco, the highest 
price ever reaIised by auction for this celebrated 
illustrated book by the old Dominican Friar who 
discoursed to willing ears of "the Strife of Love 
in a Dreame." 
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TO HIS LADY. 


IN THE MATTER OF CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


NAY, dearest, nay, or speaking bluntly no, 
I need no pipe; Ict me confess; the briar, 
Morocco-cased, you gave me months ago 
Still waits its primal baptism of fire. 
Cigars? Nor those. Believe me, dear, my stock's 
Replete the birthday batch is on the shelf 
Reserved for friends they've hardly touched the box, 
And I've not smoked but one of them myself. 
A broidered plush tobacco pouch? Nay, there 
Again the thing's been done. I could produce 
Out of your bounty an immaculate pair 
Heirs to this shabby one that's still in use. 
A paper-knife? Something, you say, to cope 
With uncut books? Why, dearest, truth to tell, 
A railway ticket or :an envelope 
Answers the purpose quite supremely well. 
Knit me a tie? Dear heart, a year agone 
You did me one in crimson, green, and blue. 
It's still unworn I cannot put it on 
Until I feel I'm worthy so to do. 
A walking-stick? Nay, nay that word again 
I have no use for sticks. I always swear, 
Having no waterproof to baulk the rain, 
A stout umbrella is the only wear. 
A waterproof, then? Why, now, that 1 call 
A good suggestion, but there's still a but 
You'll think me faddy in an overall 
So much depends upon the fit and cut. 
What tin I want? you ask me. I reply 
That naught exists can swell my happiness. 
I am beatitude itself, for I 
Lack nothing that a man would fain possess 
You'll summon in to help you other brains? 
Get the Stores catalogue and run it through 
From A to Z? My dearest, spare your pains. 
All that I need begins and ends with U. 
C. E. HUGHES, 
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EDGAR ALLEN POE 
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By-F. C. OWLETT. 


THE gods were good to Poe- where- 
at the dunces gnashed their teeth 
and-held their peace, He was not 
yet in his prime when the gods took 
him--whereon the dunces loosed their 
tongues and howled their malisons in 
chorus. "When a true genius appear- 
eth in the world, you may know him 
by this infallible sign, that the dunces 
are all in confederacy against him." 
Swift knew. 
In 1850 appeared Griswold's calum- 
nious Memoir of Edgar Poe. I have 
before me an exhaustive review of the 
work, written for Fraser by A.K.H.B., 
from which it is evident that the 
poison took immediate effect. The 
reviewer winds up with the words- 
"He (Poe) had no sympathy, no 
honour, no truth. And we carry with 
us from the contemplation of the en- 
tire subject the sad recollection of a 
powerful intellect, a most vivid imag- 
ination, an utterly. evil heart, and a 
career of guilt, misery, and despair." 
This may be taken as fairly represent- 
ing, until comparatively recent times, 
the general attitude of people on this 
side the Atlantic towards the subject 
of Griswold's precious Memoir. In the 
light of ascertained facts, the review- 
er's verdict might -and that without 
greatly violating one's sense of the fit- 
ness of things-be pronounced on the 
reverend memoirist himself. 
Griswold it was, who, denying Poe's 
possession of the literary faculty, 
attributed his early success as a Balti- 
Vol. 11.-10. 11.-u 


more fprize-winner, to the fact of his 
legible handwriting! That gentleman 
also was responsible for the story of 
the poet's expulsion from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia (controverted by the 
University authorities themselves) ; for 
the infamous allegations on the subject 
of the rupture between Poe and Mrs. 
Whitman (the subsequent defender of 
his memory in Edgar Poe and his Crílícs), 
and for a whole series of similar fic- 
tions which for too long have been 
current. If George Gilfillan opined 
that Poe hastened the death of his fair 
young wife in order that he might pro- 
duce a commemorative poem that 
should yield him lasting fame, it was 
Griswold who formulated the final 
slander of debauch and death in Balti- 
more. 
Needless to say, Poe has not escaped 
the shafts of that class of cavillers to 
whose shrivelled souls the unpardon- 
able sin is the sin of coincidence. 
Their charges have been categorically 
dealt with by Mr. Ingram and other 
authorities, in whose keeping the liter- 
ary reputation of our subject is secure. 
"Why not? "-was Tennyson's re- 
joinder on being told that, in an un- 
known, untranslated Chinese poem, 
there were two whole lines of his, 
almost word for word (" The Peak is 
high, and the stars are high, And the 
thought of a man is higher." From 
The Voice and the Peak)-" are not 
human eyes all over the world looking 
at the same objects, and must there 
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not consequently be coincidences of 
thought and impressions and expres- 
sions ? " 
By an irony of Fortune it not infre- 
quently happens that a writer's less 
happy work brings him widest fame. 
In some cases, readily called to mind, 
the popularity of a particular piece of 
work has completely overshadowed 
other and more excellent work from 
the same pen. So true is this, that on 
occasion we find prominence given to 
work essentially mediocre in its cha- 
racter. These remarks do not apply, 
of course, in the case of Defoe, but the 
fact remains that, in the popular mind, 
.. Defoe" spells .. Robinson Crusoe." 
To the man in the street, Bret Harte 
is the author of the Heathen Chinep, and 
Holmes of the One Hoss Shay, and to a 
very large body of readers Poe is sim- 
ply and solely the author of The Racven, 
and The Bells. Elocutionists, like the 
late Canon Fleming, have done their 
best to draw a thrill or two from the 
meaningless iterations of these poems, 
while, relatively, for all one hears of 
the almost perfect Israfel, The Haunted 
Palace, and Annabel Lee, the poet might 
have left them unwritten. On the 
other hand, M. Emile Lauvrière wrote 
a book of 720 closely-printed pages to 
prove Poe mad, and to clinch the mat- 
ter he translated The Bells, as a sample 
of what the" metallic peals of a New 
York bell" could draw from the poet's 
.. poor buzzing head." The French 
pathologist, it would seem, proceeded 
to reason from some such illicit syllog- 
i
m as this: .. Swift ,. let us say, .. was 
a poet; Swift was insane; ergo-any- 
one who is not insane cannot be a 
poet." One thing is clear-M. Lauv- 
rière is a brave man. 
The truth is that Poe's metrical 
work, generally speaking, gives no 
adequate idea of his exquisite genius, 
As a poet, he succumbed too often and 
too easily to the wizardry of mere 
rhythm. One may perhaps legitim- 


ately speculate on what it might lay 
within the power of a poet to achieve, 
whose spirit should be an amalgam of 
the spirits of Poe and Whitman. In 
their methods and chief characteristics 
the two are antithetic. One built a 
poem, the other flung it together. 
One exemplified the laws of metrical 
composition, the other defied them. 
The pen of one was as Saladin's blade, 
of the other as the battle-axe of Cceur 
de Lion. Poe's manner of sustaining 
his rhythms by an arbitrary eking out 
of words and phrases (happily parodied 
by Bret Harte in The Wi/lows), re- 
minds one of the way in which Pro- 
crustes, that robber whom Theseus 
slew, treated his victims - fastening 
them to a bed and stretching them 
until they fitted it. Of Whitman it 
might have been said, as Porson said 
of Fox, that he leaped into the middle 
of a sentence and trusted to God 
Almighty to get him out. 
Among the prose writers of America 
Poe's place is unique. I venture to 
think, however, that his pre-eminence, 
even here, i5 due less to the verbal 
felicity of his style than to other qual- 
ities, In Boyd's essay, to which 
allusion has been made, the writer 
remarks the ., almost unparalleled" 
precision of Poe's language. Contrari- 
wise, Pater said he could not read Poe 
in the original, but could enjoy him in 
Baudelaire's French translation. The 
reason is obvious. Pater had De 
Quincey's passion for the right word. 
Poe was a master of form, rather than 
a word-master-a precisian in lan- 
guage- in the sense and degree in 
which Pater was-and Baudelaire; 
and in the Frenchman's version of the 
Tales we have an instance of a work 
gaining in expression in the process of 
translation, The perfect form of Poe, 
wedded to the perfect style of Baude- 
laire, long since won for the Tales in 
France a place to which they hardly 
yet have been assigned on this side the 
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Channel. Even in English-speaking 
countries however, Poe is steadily 
coming into his own, and Time is his 
sure ally. The Tales hold one by 
their boldly confident expression of 
their author's imaginings, their Robin- 
son-Crusoe-like definitude of circum- 
stance, and their narrative force. In 
his wildest extravagancies, Poe is cre- 
dible and convincing. Mr. Arthur 
Ransome has very properly applied to 
him Gautier's description of Hoff- 
mann's Tales as .. the possible and the 
plausible of the fantastic." 
The imagination of Poe is a full 
sensory perception. He sees and 
hears and feels, and in supreme mea- 
sure he has the power of making 
others see and hear and feel. This 
perception it is, at the back of every 
sentence he wrote, that forces the 
mind of the reader into an actively 
responsive attitude. It was not the 
e
e of Coleridge's Ancient Mariner 
that held the Wedding-Guest-it was 
his glittering eye. He had voyaged far, 
beyond many horizons, and through 
, . . . the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 
He had seen moving sights, had heard 
fearsome sounds, and had felt weird 
silences. It was the <vision behind the 
e
e that held the Wedding-Guest. 
God save thee, Ancient Mariner 
From the fiends, that plague thee thus! 
Why look'st thou so? . . . 
o Wedding-Guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea. 


Poe's <visual intensitv invests even the 
most horrible of his Tales with an 
interest which cannot be denied by 
the least imaginative of his readers. 
The fascination of pieces such as the 
Black Cat, and the Tell- Tale Heart, is 
irresistible, though the question as to 
how much their peculiar fascination is 
due to a quality common to all their 
author's work, and how much to a 
morbid curiosity characteristic of the 
human mind, may be a problem of 


some nicety. Perhaps it is hardly fair 
to suggest it; and at any rate the 
genius of Poe never was perverted in 
the attempting to make sin attractive, 
or in masking the terrors of remorse 
and retribution. From this point of 
view, indeed, a strong claim might be 
made for Poe as a moral force. 
In his psychological tales, Poe stands 
forth as the revealer of the elementals. 
He lays bare the springs of impulse 
and motive and vivisects the soul. 
The mildest and most urbane of men 
is a potential savage. Under a con- 
ceivable, though happily rarely pos- 
sible. combination of circumstances, 
the savage in us snaps his chains and 
rends us. Old Fleece, the black cook 
in Herman Melville's great sea novel, 
in his little homily addressed to the 
sharks while feeding them with whale- 
flesh, put the matter pithily enough. 
" You is sharks, sartin; but if you 
gobern de shark in you, why den you 
be angel; for all angel is no'ting more 
dan de shark well goberned." It has 
been said, in effect, that every child 
epitomizes in its own nature the his- 
tory of remote ancestral barbarians, 
and it is more or less true that the 
circumstances of its immediate physi- 
cal environment constitute the only 
real factor of restraint. To a certain 
extent these truths find tacit recogni- 
tion, but men shrink, not unnaturally, 
from discussing them in set terms, 
while playing, moth-like, about a sub- 
ject of its strong fascinations. Haw- 
thorne fluttered prettily and perilously 
near the flame, but it was left to Poe 
to brave the final danger, and say what 
some would have said an they could, 
and others had they dared! 
Is there, for instance, anywhere in 
the range of Literature, a presentment 
ofthe case at once so cold-blooded so 
ruthless and so true, as in the story of 
the Cask of Amontillado? Its calculated 
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brutality appalls one; nothing is sup- 
pressed, nothing evaded. The light is 
flashed for a moment into the darkest 
corner of the Revenge Fiend's habita- 
tion the heart of a man,-and one 
gazes into Tartarus, Dante has no 
sight more terrible to shew, nor does 
he possess in greater degree the power 


tury the wild turbulency of the XV. 
and XVI. Centuries, when the swords 
of the family of Power (or Poore, recte 
de la Poer) gleamed red amid the 
fields of Eirinn. His mind formed, 
as it were, the culminating link in 
a chain connecting, through the 
vista of years, the old life, crude and 
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of concentrating anguish and passion 
and fear in the written word. 
The significance of much of Poe's 
work is brought out in a study of 
Pacata Hibernia, and kindred chronicles 
of Ireland In the days when its 
petty dynasts held their own by virtue 
of the "strong hand." The mind 
of thE- American- born poet and 
romancer reflected in the XIX. Cen- 


barbaric, with the life of To-day, con- 
ventional and restrained, - the crude- 
ness gone, but at the heart of it bar- 
baric still. 
The Amontillado, The Red Death, and 
Metzengerstein,- that tale of fire and 
demoniac fury, - could have been 
written, one somehow feels, by him 
alone through whose veins there ran 
the blood of the Powers of Munster. 
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English 
b The Sixties. I, 
r .-- - 


I T is 
lack ingratitude in the pages of 
an illustrated magazine to suggest 
that photography and its allied pro- 
cesses have exercised any other than 
a beneficent influence in book illustra- 
tion, yet such is admittedly the case. 
The great value of photographic 
accuracy is not to be denied. but it is 
open to question whether the contri- 
butors to that result-the photographer 
and the process block maker, are quite 
on the same level as the black and 
white artist and the engraver, and it is 
sadly to be fean..d that these latter, 
like Goldsmith's bold peasantry, 
" their country's pride 
When once destroyed can never be supplied." 
Still, it may be further argued, if the 
means and not the end are always to 
be considered there is no finality in 
the discussion and there can at anyrate 
be no doubt about the attractiveness 
of the photographic illustration. 
That again may be granted but it 
should be remembered at the same 
time that it is the introduction of the 
process block which has led to the 
general adoption of the glazed surface 
paper (if paper is the right name for 
the tissue enclosed by the two glossy 
surfaces of mineral salts) on which 
modern magazines are printed; and 
the utmost life of this substance in 
favourable circumstance can hardly be 
more than half a century; damp or 
other unfavourable conditions limit its 
existence to days or hours. So the 
photographic illustration seems fated 


By A. C: SAMUELS. 


to a short life whether or no it be a 
merry one. 
Still retorts the apologist the illus- 
tration is the thing and on its merits 
or demerits as such the 3.rgument 
should alone turn. 
The answer to this, and it is a final 
answer, is given in the illustrations to 
this article, which are by kind per- 
mission of Messrs. Archibald Constable 
and Co., taken from" English Illustra- 
tion. The Sixties." 
The part of lauáator temporés acti is 
not always grateful or justifiable but 
the sense of loss that must be felt 
when it is recognised that the insight 
and skill which could produce line 
illustrations like these have largely 
passed from us-perhaps for ever- 
almost makes one regret the advances 
of science and compels in one the old 
fear of its rivalry with art. 
Gleeson White among his many 
great services to his beloved arts did 
none of more lasting value than this 
most convincing appreciation of the 
great English school of draughtsmen 
and wood engravers of the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 
It is urged in disfavour of these ar- 
tists that the value of their work c
m- 
not but be slight because it was 
considerable in amount and widely 
reproduced. 
The fallacy in these arguments is 
best demonstrated by the analogy of 
the Japanese colour print, the most 
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popular form of art expression in the 
world, but which certainly seems to- 
day to be in no danger of lacking 
enthusiastic admirers, 
One advantage Utamaro or Shunsho 
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produced in the illustrated magazines 
and books of the middle of last century 
there is, as in all art movements, 
much indifferent, even much poor 
work. 
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has and that is the sufficient detach- 
ment of distance in time and space. 
The artist, like the prophet, is too 
often not without honour save in his 
own country and generation. 
In so great a mass of work as was 
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But this the collector knows, and 
with the help of so excellent a hand- 
book as the one mentioned has no 
difficulty in making a selection which 
possesses distinction and value. 
That wood-engraving was popular- 
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that it was an everyday thing should 
not be allowed to hIde the fact that 
artists, great in their own time and 
who would have been great in any 
age. worked in this medium and what 
is more gave therein full expression of 
their powers when those powers were 
at their height. 
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The masterpiece is to be found here 
just as in other arts, is neither more 
or less conlmon than in other arts, and 
is of neither more nor less value. 
That its monetary consideration is less 
to-day than it will be when the circle 
of appreciation which has always in- 
cluded the best judges-artists, has 
further enlarged. has nothing to do 
with the matter. 
The fact remains that the designs 
of Millais, Rossetti, Sandys, Houghton, 
Hughes. Pinwell and Walker, and 


many another are unexcelled in their 
own manner, and that that manner is 
sensitive, expn..ssive and attractive. 
It must be frankly admitted that 
under the hands of the engraver much 
of the best work of the artists suffered 
severely. Rossetti's wail, in his" Ad- 
dress to Dalziel Brothers." is what 
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many an artist must have thought. 
.. 0 woodman spare that block. 
o gash not anyhow! 
It took ten days by clock, 
I'd fain protect it now. 
C/...rllø: Wild laughter from Dalziel's 
workshop." 
Firms like Dalziel and Swain were 
factories of wood-cutters, and even 
though the heads of the firms took a 
personal interest in the work and very 
largely supervised it much was hack 
work and naturally spiritless. 
A comparison of the drawings which 
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have been left to us, where alternative 
drawings had evidently been submitted 
leave no doubt as to how much the 
originals suffered in translation. Still 
even that disability had its compensa- 
tions, 
Many eminent artists chafed under 
the restrictions of the graver, none 
more so than Rossetti. Mr. Arthur 
Hughes relates how the engraver one 
day told him that Rossetti's curious 
drawings, executed in pencil, ink and 
red chalk. crammed with highly- 
wrought detail that were to be trans- 
lated into clear black and white were 
beyond the power of any engraver to 
translate successfully. 
On the other hand other artists 
frankly accepting the limitations of the 
wood and knife, executed drawings 
that are the fullest expression of the 
art, and will always rank as master- 
pieces. And since that limitation 
often resulted in clearness and strength 
of line it was not unmixed evil. 
Among so many great names any 
selection must seem arbitrary and in- 
vidious, but from the wealth of picture 
in Mr. Gleeson White's book it is pos- 
sible to illustrate this" significant line" 
by two examples of the work of an 
artist whose work can only be com- 
pared with that of Durer or Holbein. 
Frederick Sandys was the son of a 
Norwich painter, and was born in 
1832. His work is to be found in 
.. The Cornhill Magazine," .. The 
Quiver," .. The Century Guild Hobby 
Horse," .. Wilmot's Sacred Poetry," 
and other books. A good general list 
is given in Mr. Gleeson White's book, 
accompanying an appreciation of the 
artist. 
It is hardly too much to say that no 
art or craft of the 19th century had a 
greater master than was Sandys as a 
designer for wood engraving. That 
he has been appreciated by all whose 
opinion is worth anything is proved by 


the laudatory notices of his work by 
men like Mr. Gosse, Mr. J. M. Gray 
and Mr. Joseph Pennell. 
But if the many who prefer the fine 
and significant knew that masterpieces 
like the October, which we illustrate 
can still be picked up for shillings, 
Sandys' best work would soon fetch 
the price of a Blake cut or Whistler 
lithograph. 
The strong grace of line, the mas- 
terly ease with which the effect of 
drapery or flesh is given, the simplicity 
of light and shade, the balance of the 
broad diagonal band of light and the 
diametrically opposite broken masses 
of dark, the swing and swirl of the 
mobile lines of the composition, the 
statuesque figure and rigid trees are 
surely unsurpassed in any modern 
drawing. 
Aubrey Beardsley's lines come no 
more inevitably to their appointed and 
successful conclusion than the lines of 
these wonderful folds of drapery, and 
Phil May was hardly more successful 
in his reticence of effort, 
The cut .. Until her death" is 
another amazing example of tremend- 
ous directness and breadth of treat- 
ment. The macabre skeleton affront- 
ing the simple dignity of the resting 
girl is a composition in which each 
factor of the picture receives fitting 
treatment the desired effect being 
gained always with the minimum of 
effort. 
Something of the same sureness of 
technique may be found in the work of 
Charles Keene, M. J. Lawless. N. 
Small and also-when he chose to 
affect a simple style- of G. J. Pinwell. 
There is the same firm, broad treat- 
ment too in the work of the younger 
Millais -a deliberateness which sug- 
gests the study of the earliest German 
masters of the wood-cut. The later 
designs of Millais were more involved 
in manner, but were still powerful as 
may be seen from the example given. 
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The designs of Arthur Hughes have 
already had appreciative notice in 
.. The Bibliophile" from the able pen 
of Mr. Lawrence Housman, and not 
merely an article but an important 
monograph might well be written on 
the black and white work of men like 
A. Boyd, Houghton, Pinwell or Fred 
Walker all of whom were nearly asso- 
ciated with each other. Mr. Gleeson 
White very aptly points out that .. it 
is curious how artists who worked in 
such close association should have 
preserved their individuality so entire- 
ly;-it is impossible to confuse the 
work of any of them. Walker infused 
grace into the common place, which 
so far as the engravings are concerned 
sometimes escaped Pinwell's far more 
imaginative creations; while Houghton 
lived in a world of his own wherein all 
animate and inaniTPate objects obeyed 
the lines, the swirling curves he de- 
lighted in. If, as has been well said, 
Walker was a Greek, but a dull Greek, 
then Pinwell may be called a Natur- 
alist with a touch of realism in his 
technique, while Houghton was ro- 
mantic to the core in essence and 
manipulation alike." 
Other artists who distinguished 
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themselves in black and white but 
whose most important work was in 
other fields, are Leighton, Whistler, 
Ford Madox Brown, Holman Hunt 
and Rossetti. 
An example of the work of J. W. 
North, R.A. is given here and though 
an unimportant one it possesses some 
of the features which characterise his 
larger and more successful drawings. 
Wayside Poesies (Routledge, 1867) 
contains not only some of the finest 
work of Pin well and Walker but nine- 
teen exquisite landscapes by North, 
The landscape artist of the time, 
however, was, without doubt, Birket 
Foster and no publications found read- 
ier sale than those with his illustra- 
tions. 
He is to-day marked down by clever 
young men as something of a back 
number but Mr, Gleeson White's apo- 
logia is an admirable one .. even popu- 
lar applause," he says" is not always 
misdirected; and the master of English 
landscape, despite a certain prettiness 
and pettiness, despite a certain senti- 
mentalility is surely a master. There 
are 'bests' and bests so many; and if 
Birket Foster is easily best of his kind, 
and the fact would hardly be chal- 
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lenged, then as a master we may leave 
his final place to the future, sure that 
it is always with the great who have 
succeeded and not of the merely pro- 
mising who just escape success." 
The attractiveness of the Birket 
Foster pictures is something outside 
sentimentality or pettiness. It is an 
almost infinite variety of expression 
well seen in the accompanying ex- 
ample. The whole plate is packed full 
of interest, and it differs from the 
crammed attractiveness of a mediæval 


historiation solely in its perspective. 
Space forbids more than mention of 
other great names, whose fame will 
always be associated with "The Six- 
ties." Geo. Du Maurier, Sir John 
Gilbert, John Pettie, Sir Juhn Tenniel, 
Frederick Shields and Walter Crane 
are but a few of those who, with the 
other masters of a great art. are given 
the place of honour in Mr. Gleeson 
White's monumental and fascinating 
work. 


THE NORTH SEA. 


Written after reading Gustav Frenssen
9. I. Die drei Getreuen." 


Day and the dinner done, luxurious I, 
With lamp and pipe and fire alI well aglow, 
Do set me down with much complacency 
To read awhile and ruminate. . . . . And 10, 
Here in my arm-chair, by my fire, at home, 
The North Sea bursts on me in sudden wrath and foam! 


All through the pages, wheresoe'er the Three 
May lead me, over moor and dyke and marsh, 
Through inland cities, far from any sea, 
Still I can hear Her, passionate and harsh; 
Still to my ears, low like Borne distant dirge. 
Is borne the thunder-voice of Her tremendous surge. 


And when the book is ended and laid by, 
When Heim and Franz and Andrees are no more 
Than shadows of a memory, and I 
Am doubtful where I heard the names before, 
I still shall hear, in office, tram and train, 
The old beast rave and hiss and spit at me again! 
W. L. COLLER. 
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By 
BERTRAM DO BELL. 


PART IlL 


I N the two previous articles I have 
briefly told the story of James 
Thomson's life. 
This is not the place in which any 
detailed estimate of the peculiar qual- 
ities of Thomson's genius can be 
attempted, but with time and space 
enough for the purpose it would be 
possible to show that he was not only 
a fine poetical artist and craftsman, 
but also one of the ten or twelve Eng- 
lish poets of the last century whose 
names will in time to come be selected 
as representatives of the genius of 
their period. This is not, I know, a 
view which will meet with immediate 
acceptance; but that it will ultimately 
prevail I have no doubt whatever. Of 
course I know it will be said that my 
opinion is a biassed one, and is there- 
fore of little value. Let me cite then 
the opinion of one whose verdict can- 
not be dismissed as that of an incom- 
petent critic, or that of a too partial 
judge. When" Tht:. City of Dreadful 
Night, and other Poems" was first 
published, Thomson sent a copy of it 
to George Meredith, and that ever- 
generous and noble-minded poet, 
novelist, and critic, in writing to thank 
the author for .. this admirable and 
priceless book of verse" said; - 
.. My friends could tell you that I am a critic 


hard to please. They say that irony lurks in my 
eulogy. I am not in truth frequently satisfied 
by verse. We)], I have gone through your 
volume, and partly a second time, and I have 
not found the line I would propose to recast. I 
have found many pages that no other English 
poet could håve written. Nowhere is the verse 
feeble, nowhere is the expression insufficient; 
the majesty of the line has always its full colour- 
ing, and marches under a banner. And you 
accomplish this effect with the utmost sobriety, 
with absolute self-mastery. I have not time at 
present to speak of the City of Melancolia. 
There is a massive impressiveness in it that goes 
beyond Ðürer, and takes it into upper regions, 
where poetry is the sublimation of the mind of 
man, the voice of our highest. I am in love with 
the dear London lass who helped you to the 
" Idyll of Cockaigne." You give a zest and new 
attraction to Hampstead Heath." 


A nobler or more generous tribute 
from poet to poet was surely never 
given than this. It is the more note- 
worthy and the more noble because it 
is only too often the case that contem- 
porary poets are unappreciative of the 
work of their brother singers; or are 
at anyrate not very willing to express 
their admiration for it. Even Lamb it 
will be remembered, failed to appreci- 
ate Byron and Shelley; and Matthew 
Arnold had very seldom a good word 
for any of his brother poets. One of 
Thomson's most distinguished contem- 
poraries, after bestowing enthusiastic 
praise upon .. Weddah and Om-el- 
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Bonain " thought proper afterwards to 
withdraw it on the plea that Thomson, 
in some of his other writings, had gone 
somewhat too far in his attacks upon 
the popular faith- a sufficiently sur- 
prising pronouncement from such a 
quarter! Let the reader carefully 
consider what is implied in Mr. Mere- 
dith's eulogy, and he will see that it is 
such as could only be bestowed upon 
a poet of almost the highest rank. A 
volume of "admirable and priceless 
verse" in which the author of " Mod- 
ern Love" could not find a line which 
he would recast, and in which he found 
many pages which no other English 
poet could have written, surely could 
not have been produced by one of 
those "new poets," who, comet-like, 
shine out so brilliantly for a time, and 
then disappear for ever. It makes 
nothing against Thomson that with all 
his merits he has yet some small 
defects of style which we could wish 
away. All but the blind idolaters of 
Shakespeare will admit that his faults 
are many and serious; yet were they 
far greater than they are, they would 
be as dust in the balance when weighed 
against" Othello" or .. King Lear." To 
condemn Thomson because of a few 
faults of taste or a few failures in tech- 
nique would be as foolish as to examine 
St. Paul's through a microscope. It is 
only the small poet who cannot afford 
to exhibit a good many defects. 
As many of the readers of this 
magazine are, it is probable still un- 
acquainted with Thomson's works, it 
seems desirable to make here some 
quotations from his poems. It i
, 
however, not possible in the space 
now at my command to give any ade- 
quate specimens of his genius. Thom- 
son's work, more perhaps than that of 
most poets, requires to be studied as a 
whole in order to be fully understood 
or appreciated. To quote, for instance, 
a passage from "The City of Dreadful 
Night" is not unlike the proceedings of 


the man, who, having a house to sell, 
exhibited a brick in order to recom- 
mend it to intending purchasers. 
Every section of that poem, it is true, 
is fine in itself, and can be appreciated 
if separately considered; yet only 
when read as a part of the whole is it 
seen that its excellence depends chiefly 
upon what goes before and what fol- 
lows it: that it is, in short, like part of 
the human body, and exists, not for it,; 
own sake, but for the benefit of the 
whole organism. " The City" indeed 
is almost an unique example of a poem 
- I mean, of course, a poem of con- 
siderable length-which from the first 
line to the last is devoted to the elabor- 
ation of a single idea, the painting of a 
great panoramic design, each section 
of which, like each of the scenes of 
.. Othello," adds its due share of effect 
to the general design, until it culmi- 
nates in the desolate and sombre con- 
clusion. I know well that the gloomy 
and terrible character of the poem is 
with many persons the ground of their 
dislike of it, and their denial of its 
greatness: yet is it not true, and has 
it not been proved a thousand times 
that only in the delineation of the 
tragic side of human life is it pos- 
sible for the poet to reach the loftiest 
heights of his art, the deepest diapson 
of his melodies? We may, or rather 
we must, if we would retain our relish 
for, and our interest in life, refuse to 
look upon the world in the light in 
which it is exhibited by the poet; but 
surely there is something of cowardice 
in us, and some distrust of our own 
convictions if we fear to listen to him 
whilst he recites to us the conclusions 
to which his sad experiences have, 
against his will we may be sure, 
driven him. 
Were space available here for a 
tolerably long quotation from "The 
City" I should, I think, select either 
the fourth section, in which the soli- 
tary speaker relates the story of him- 
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self and of the woman bearing a red 
lamp which proves to be her own 
burning heart; the tenth, descriptive 
of the .. grief eternal" of the lover for 
his lost mistress; the fourteenth, in 
which the orator in the vast cathedral 
proclaims that 


This little life is aU we must endure, 
The grave's most holy peace is ever sure, 
We faU asleep and never wake again; 
Nothing is of us but the mouldering flesh, 
Whose elements dissolve and merge afresh 
In earth, air, water, plants, and other men; 


the twentieth, in which the forms of 
the angel and the warrior confronting 
the sphinx fall alike in ruins before it ; 
or the final section, with its magnificent 
description of the statue of Melancolia, 
suggested indeed by Dürer's famous 
picture, but reading into it a meaning 
and a force far deeper probably than 
the artist himself had realised. Instead 
then of one of these I will quote the 
eleventh section of the poem, which 
is not only a good example of its 
general level of excellence, but is also 
of interest because the author is evi- 
dently delineating himself in it as one 
of those who, though dowered with 
much wisdom are yet not wise; and 
doing it with a piercing insight into his 
own nature to which it would be hard 
to find a parallel. 


What men are they who haunt these fatal glooms, 
And fill their living mouths with dust of death, 
And make their habitations in the tombs, 
And breathe eternal sighs with mortal breath, 
And pierce life's pleasant veil of various error 
To reach that void of darkness and old terror 
Wherein expire the lamps of hope and faith? 
They have much wisdom yet they are not wise, 
They have much goodness yet they do not well, 
(The fools we know have their own Paradise, 
The wicked also have their proper Hell) ; 
They have much strength but still their doom 
is stronger, 
Much patience but their time endureth longer, 
Much valour but life mocks It with some spell. 
They are most rational and yet insane: 
An outward madness not to be controlled; 
A perfect reason in the central brain, 
Which hath no power, but sitteth wan and cold 


And sees the madness and foresees as plainly 
The ruin in its path, and trieth vainly 
To cheat itself refusing to behold. 


And some are great in rank and wealth and 
power, 
And some renowned for genius and for worth: 
And some are poor and mean, who brood and 
cower 
And shrink from notice, and accept all dearth 
Of body, heart and soul, and leave to others 
All boons of lIfe: yet these and those are 
brothers, 
The saddest and the weariest men on earth. 


It has been most unfortunate in one 
way for Thomson's reputation that the 
intense gloom of his greatest poem 
should have created the idea that 
gloom is the chief characteristic of his 
work. This is really not the case; 
and those who care only for poetry 
that does not probe too deeply into 
the nature of things have only to avoid 
reading" The City" and two or three 
other poems, and they will then find in 
the rest of his writings very little that 
is not either wholly enjoyable, or only 
so tinctured here and there with me- 
lancholy as must needs be the case in 
any verse that deals with the serious 
issues of life and death. The under- 
tone of pessimism that is to be found 
in .. Vane's Story," .. A Voice from 
the Nile," and a few other poems, 
would be accepted as a matter of 
course in any other poet: for who can 
write seriously about the life of man 
without falling sometimes into the 
mood in which he is moved to declare 
that .. all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit? .. Can it be said, even taking 
.. The City" into account, that Thom- 
son is really a greater pessimist than 
Matthew Arnold? The latter, it is 
true, never gave such forcible expres- 
sion to his pessimism as Thomson did: 
but I have read his poems to little 
purpose if it is not the case that it is 
almost everywhere present in them, 
and is not their leading characteristic. 
Now it is a c.urious fact that some of 
_ Thomson's poems are no more pessi- 
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mistic in tone than, let us say, those 
of Austin Dobson or Andrew Lang. 
The two delightful idylls, "Sunday at 
Hampstead," and "Sunday up the 
River," might so far as their spirited 
and cheerful acceptance of the condi- 
tions of life as it IS are concerned, have 
been written by George Meredith or 
Robert Browning. Their spirit in fact 
i.s, in a remarkable way, the same as 
that which inspires the former's 
"Love in a Valley." When Mr. 
Chesterton turns his attention to the 
poems of Thomson which, in the 
course of considering all things he 
must some day do- we shall certainly 
have an essay in which it will be 
proved beyond all power of denial that 
so far from being a pessimist Thomson 


was really the most riotous of optim- 
ists. It will not be the most hopeless 
of the undertakings which that enter- 
taining essayist has engaged in. 
I have got, I find, upon a theme on 
which, like Hamlet, I could discourse 
.. until my eyelids will no longer wag," 
but I fear that the editor will hardly 
allow me to occupy a whole number 
of his magazine with this subject. Let 
me then. as some compensation for 
my own long - windedness, conclude by 
quoting two short lyrics of Thomson's. 
They have been rather widely quoted, 
aud so may be familiar to the reader; 
but I don't think he will be sorry to 
meet with them once more. The first 
is from "Sunday up the River," the 
second from" Sunday at Hampstead." 


I. 


Give a man a horse he can ride, 
Give a man a boat he can sail ; 
And his rank and health, his strength and 
health, 
On sea nor shore shall fail. 


Give a man a pipe he can smoke, 
Give a man a book he can read: 
And his home is bright with a calm delight. 
Though the room be poor indeed. 


Give a man a girl he can love, 
As I, 0 my Love, love thee: 
And his heart is great with the pulse of Fate, 
At home, on land, on sea. 


II. 
As we rush, as we rush in the Train, 
The trees and the houses go wheeling back, 
But the starry heavens above the plain. 
Come flying on our track. 
All the beautiful stars of the sky, 
The silver doves of the forest of night, 
Over the dull earth swarm and fly, 
Companions of our flight. 
We will rush ever on without fear; 
Let the goal be far, the flight be fleet! 
For we carry the Heavens with us, Dear, 
While the Earth slips from our feet! 
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"HYBRID TEA ROSE," 
Testout. From" Roses 
growing," by permission 
Whittaker & Co. 
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H ow nice a compliment to our age 
did Bacon pay when he wrote 
" a man shall ever see that, when ages 
grow to civility and elegancy men 
come to build stately, sooner than to 
garden finely; as if gardening were 
the greater perfection." 
The publishers are finding that no 
books have a wider or more lasting 
popularity than garden books, an alto- 
gether sufficient reason for the beauti- 
ful volumes we have to notice here 
and, if we must believe Bacon, a proof 
that we are arrived to a certain perfec- 
tion in civility and elegancy. Is it too 
for the reason that Bacon suggests, 
that so many women rather than men 
are writing on the art and pastime of 
gardening? At anyrate no more ex- 
quisite and satisfying employment is 
to be engaged in than this first craft 
of the gardener, and delicacy and re- 
finement can have no more congenial 
occupation. 
So now when the garden is a thing 
desolate. and save for constant and 
aggressive verdancy of holly and laurel 
dark and almost funereal, beautiful 
books into which have been caught the 
glowing splendours of the long sum- 
mer days, the pomp and circumstance 
of the garden's pride, and all the hid- 
den charm which leaf and bud and 
blossom have for the seeing eye are 
put by our elbows, to be turned to and 
enjoyed as the whim seizes us. Mem- 
mory is so glad and grateful, hearth 


and armchair such comfortable minis- 
ters'that we;subconsciously accept the 
summer challenge of Keats. 


" Who is more happy, when, with heart content, 
Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair 
Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 
And gentle tale of love and languishment ? 


and with generous catholicity of re- 
membrance answer with quiet Cow- 
per 
" Now stir the fire and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtain, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throw up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 


Our first book bears on its title page 
a name dear to every English boy and 
girl as well as to the children of larger 
growth who love gardens. 
The dear, passionate delight in all 
country loveIinesses, which was 
Charles Kingsley's, appears again in 
the beautiful book "Roses and Rose 
growing "I written by his daughter. It 
is characterised by the same generous 
devotion to rural life, the same quick 
appreciation of the honour and the 
pride of garden labour, and an almost 
uproarious enthusiasm of praise of the 
queen of flowers. 
The old world charm of Eversley 
rectory gardens is reflected in every 
page of the book. 
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To the casual reader the book is in- 
teresting, dealing- as it does with 
problems which daily confront the 
owner of a hundred yards or a hun- 
dred acres of garden, in the most 
simple. straightforward and practical 
way. 


U\HUII' l'EUi"f'Tl:' \1. HOSE. l-'R\1J }\\R], ])urSC'IIKI. 
FRO\[ .
 nOSEs AXil nOHF. fiRO\\lXn," 
HY PFn\lIsS]oX OF :\[}'hsn,. \\HITT\KF.1t & co. 


Miss Kingsley's enthusiasm is how- 
ever always at a white heat and she 
presumes throughout that her readers 
are as ardent lovers of the queen of 
flowers as she herself is. 
Miss Kingsley's style as well as her 
subject is reminiscent. There is the 
same brusqueness- as fresh as the 


breeze from the sea the often tender 
reference to much loved trees and 
flowers, the swift half-humourous 
aside, and though the work is one 
which Miss Kingsley would possibly 
prefer to be classed among those known 
as practical yet it has manifest claims 


.
 


.,. 


"" 


" 


to rank as literature. 
There is in many chapters the feel- 
ing that the writer is keeping herself 
in the background and .. not unto us" 
but to this deity of flowers is the glory 
given. 
Practical indeed the work is. Simple 
directions, unmistakeably dictated 
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by one who speaks from experience, 
outline the making and planting of the 
rose garden. A separate chapter is 
devoted to pruning and propagating, 
the former part specifically naming 
each rose and prescribing for it the 
manner and extent of the use of knife 
or secatur. 


Then follow seven chapters on all 
kinds of roses, old and new, common 
and rare, but all beautiful. 


The fine series of twenty-eight ex- 
quisite colour plates, of which the one 
reproduced in this article is an exam- 
ple, and numerous plates in black and 
white add pictorial attractiveness to a 
a delightful book. 
Th
 Rev. F. Page-Roberts, vice- 
president of the National Rose Society 
and a noted exhibitor, contributes the 
last chapter on .. How to grow roses 
for exhibition. 
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The countryside and garden have 
their representatives in Messrs. 
Black's "Beautiful Books" series. 
"Gardens of Eng1and"2 has twenty 
reproductions of beautiful water-colour 
drawings by Miss Beatrice Parsons, 
typical of the most important modern 
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developments of picturesque horticul- 
ture. 
It is interesting to note that in 
almost every case these modern de- 
velopments are representative of that 
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wise modernism which reaches back 
conservatively into the past and re- 
creates whatever can be discovered 
there of charm. 
Dignified hedges of yew, rose- 
covered pergolas, hot-co10ured herbac- 
eous borders, and stately terraces are 
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the subjects treated so attractively by 
Miss Parsons, who also includes a 
picture of a wonderful tiny garden at 
Hammersmith which is a perfect riot 
of all10ve1inesses. 
So tempting indeed are the pictures 
that they forced from a somewhat 
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blasé bookman the significant remark 
that they were almost enough to drive 
a man to gardening. 
Mr. Cook discourses pleasantly on 
such fragrant subjects as Lavender 
and Rosemary, and picturesquely 
describes the garden's vicissitudes 
throughout the seasons. Use and 
beauty are friendly rivals in the chap- 
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ters on the Herb Garden in which 
directions are given for planting and 
tending all those herbs with delight- 
fully old-fashioned names from which 
the Lady Bountiful of byegone days 
compounded her simples and gave full 
flavour to her essences and liquors. 
.. Haunts of Ancient Peace ..:i is the 
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latest of the attractively curious olios of 
picturesque controversy, poetry, art, 
gardening, philosophy, and Low 
Church Conservatism. whimsically 
yet really English in which the Poet 
Laureate gives expression to his 
modest convictions. The pleasant 
ladies to whom we were introduced in 
previous volumes, . The Garden that 
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I love' and' Lamia's,Winter Quarters' 
are again the áramafis personæ of a very 
undramatic but none the less pleasing 
book. Lamia finds out that she would 
like most of all things to be the fair- 
faced, simple-hearted daughter of a 
rural Rector, Throughout the book is 
a desire to come near the Tennysonian 
heaven of the country parsonage, a 
recollection of far-off Mid-Victorian 
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days, like lavender in a drawer long 
unopened, and rosemary and sweet 
briar in the garden. 
To say that Miss Locke's pictures 
are as beautiful as Mr. Eigood's lovely 
illustrations to the previous volumes of 
the series would be high praise indeed, 
but though difference of subject and 
treatment hardly allow of direct com- 
parison their dainty charm warrants it. 
Mrs. Bardswell made her :mark in 
.. The Book of Town and Window 
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Gardening" as a specialist: her" Sea- 
coast Gardens and Gardening" I wiU, if 
appealing to a smaller constituency, be 
in its own way equally successful. 
The enthusiast is manifested through- 
out the whole book, and if by st,vere 
repression and for the sake of stern 
practicality the adjective is cold- 
shouldered in the chapters on .. Soil 
and Site," .. Planting and Climate," 
and "Shelter for the Garden," it is 
abundantly present in .. Colour and 
Scent in Sea-coast Flowers" and 
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" Samphire and wild Sea-Holly." 
Even into matters which are gener- 
ally the very driest of dry bones in 
garden books Mrs. Bardswell manages 
to import some interest. Paths, edg- 
ings and lawns is an excellent example. 
" Dandelions," she says, "are weeds 
that are not half so bad to get rid of as 
some others for they have nice strong 
roots that come out clear and clean. 
Daisies, I really think are the worst 
offenders. They have a way (when 


young) of matting themselves together, 
joining hands, as it were, and laughing 
at you. There is only one course 
with them. Lift the whole sod and 
pull it to pieces, taking out each tiny 
daisy separately, then the sod can be 
replaced, a feat which reminds one 
very much of the way a piece of Stilton 
cheese is put back after it has been 
tasted. That looks so clever. Both 
want the same pat afterwards." 
The very fine photographic illustra- 
tions which beautify the book are full 
of interest, and the two which appear 
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in this article are quite typical ones. 
A book that the book-lover will 
enjoy and that the gardener will dis- 
cover to be a necessity is .. The Per- 
fect Garden ..
, by Walter P. Wright. 
Though but a modest octavo it never- 
theless contains stimulus and informa- 
tion far exceeding what might be 
expected within its limits. 
Mr. Wright, whose authority will not 
be questioned, reveals himself not only 
a master in his art but an accomplished 


The six charming colour plates 
which are illustrative of colour group- 
ing in the garden are from the brush 
of Miss Lilian Stannard; the other 
numerous plates are excellent black 
and white reproductions of photographs. 
One of the most handsome garden 
books of the season is .. An Artist's 
Garden,"6 by Anna Lea Merritt. The 
fine plates are a chronicle of the gar- 
den's glory throughout the seasons, 
and are so arranged in the book. The 
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writer, sympathetic and enthusiastic 
thuugh never permitting his utmost 
exuberance to degenerate into gush. 
It is no small praise of this book to 
describe it as complete, and though 
written throughout with the irresis- 
tible impulse of the ardent lover, the 
expert is not less evident. 
Design, cost, garden - colour, 
rockeries, roses, water gardens, glass 
houses. fruit and vegetables, all receive 
due attention, and some twenty plans 
for setting out demesne or villa garden 
complete the volume. 
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result is a beautiful and helpful series 
of pictures which, though almost 
counsels of perfection yet are ideals 
for any garden lover to aspire towards. 
The authoress is entertainingly confi- 
dential in her descriptions and for the 
benefit of her readers records all her 
experience of the troubles that afflict 
the righteous gardener. 
It is the garden as desired and 
achieved by the artist which is painted 
and described and the book, which is 
finely produced, with large readable 
type and generous margins, is a thing 
of beauty. 
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THE many reasons for the general 
appreciation of the wood-cut 
seem to be based on the satisfying 
foundation perception of clearly de- 
fined mass or outline, which, found 
more or less in most forms of pictorial 
art is plainly manifest in all primal 
graphic expression and is the very 
genius of the wood engraving. 
It is not easy to refrain from praise 
of the art but the teast to be said for 
the woodcut is that it plays no tricks 
with the beholder, makes a modest 
appeal entirely realised, and within its 
proper limits, which are neIther nar- 
row nor unyielding, is capable of 
variety of mannerism and convention 
which are the inexhaustible delight of 
the artist and collector. 
For this last reason any new tech- 
nique or manner- widening the scope 
of an old and honourable art, is of 
interest by reason of its peculiar differ- 
ences and possibilities which offer 
themselves for appreciation and criti- 
CIsm. 
The beautiful flower studies of Mrs. 
Hopkins, which were described in the 
last volume of "The Bibliophile," 
charmed by their wonderfully exquisite 
though simple realisation of the various 
plant formE treated, and the equally 
striking decorative disposition of the 
masses within the enclosing rectangle. 
The prints of Mr. Seaby, reproduced 
in this article, have distinct and char- 


The Colour Prints 
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By SAMUEL CLEGG. 


actenstic merits which have already 
won them a considerable appreciation 
among collectors. 
Mr. Seaby received his impetus to- 
ward the wood-cut, some six years 
ago, from Mr. Morley Fletcher when 
director of the department of the fine 
arts at University College, Reading, 
who had been influenced by the stimu- 
lating experiments of Mr. Batten. 
After much expenditure of time and 
money, Mr. Fletcher came to the con- 
clusion that any modern use of the 
wood-cut with colour must be based 
on the Japanese methods consisting as 
they do of handwork alone in all stages 
of the process. The first attempts of 
Mr. Seaby were in landscape in the 
manner of the previous work of Mr. 
Fletcher, and were naturally tentative 
in their execution. 
His later exploitation of birds and 
their surroundings has been attended 
with remarkable Euccess. Interested 
in bird life and influenced by Japanese 
bird prints Mr. Seaby felt that though 
in keenness of observation. sense of 
placing, vivacity of line and maES, the 
Japanese could never be approached, 
yet the bright colours of birds and 
their frank countercharge of dark and 
tight gave every excuse for using them 
as subjects. 
It will be noticed that it was the 
decorative possibilities of his subjects 
that attracted Mr. Seaby, and his 
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opinions on the merits of the woodcut 
are both interesting and authoritative. 
Not only is the woodcut in his opin- 
ion pleasing as lifted from the port- 
folio, but it has manifold other attrac- 
tivenesses. 
"The print from wood blocks has 
the advantage of hanging flatly against 
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a quiet wall and harmonizing with it. 
almost seeming a part of it, in effect 
quite unlike the water colour and oil 
painting which so often make a hole 
in the wall. 
The artist and craftsman is attracted 
to the wood-cut because it offers to 
him a solution of difficulties which con- 
front him in other arts and which he is 
not always willing to face directly. 


The wood-cut gives an opportunity 
to those art workers whose preoccu- 
pation is colour. All the form is 
already in relief on the blocks; the 
printer has nothing to do but concen- 
trate his attention on the colour. He 
has all the painter's delight without 
the painter's arduous task of compass- 
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ing both colour and form. The colour 
patches range themselves on the print 
in a calm direct way, which contrasts 
strongly with the worried look of paint. 
To students eager as always to 
manifold their ideas, the process is of 
singular value. It requires few tools 
and entails little expense. unlike the 
craft of etching. The work can from 
first to last all be done by the student, 
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and all the materials required can be 
placed on a work bench or table. The 
training in handiness, in craftsmanship. 
in the use of wood working tools. is 
specially valuable. while the experience 
gained in the working out of composi- 
tion, can hardìy be supplied in any 
other way. It is training in composi- 
tion of line, and in composition of 
colour. 
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The process has limitations in re- 
gard to landscape. The large brushes 
necessitate broad washes of colour. 
for sky and land, which lays the 
printer open to the accusation of imi- 
tating Japanese prints. The remedy 
is to seek effects which are in harmony 
with the process. Nocturnes give an 
opportunity for deep colour. not the 
filmy swimming nocturnes of Whistler, 
but limited to a few big tones. Early 
morning. after sunset when the sky is 
clear and gradates from grey to dun, 
and effects of fog or mist all lend them- 


selves to the technique of colour 
printing of wood blocks. 
In other directions the wood cut has 
opportunities. Any subjects which 
can be compassed in clear direct line 
can be made use of. Decorative work 
as Christmas Cards. book-plates and 
the like lend themselves readily to the 
process.' , 
Although largely influenced by the 
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wonderful designs of the great Japan- 
ese artists Mr. Seaby considers that it 
is not possible to emulate, the rapidity 
of the Japanese printers. There the 
whole process is one oftradition, every 
possibility is known, there are no 
illusions, and therefore no designs are 
produced which will not stand the 
process. Here, every print is an ex- 
periment. and not till one has printed 
several trial batches does one find out 
the artistic possibilities of the print. 
In Japan the process was largely 
reproductive; by sheer skill the en- 
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gravers and printers could imitate a 
drawing made with the brush, but 
those who are using this process in 
Europe are rather concerned in finding 
out what the process will yield them, 
the shapes best suited to the knife, 
how to obtain beatifully gradated 
colour, finely shaped masses, and mat 
though silky surfaces. 
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Mr. Seaby makes important use of 
the black outline and so skilfully is 
this convention varied and disposed 
that the brilliancy of the enclosed tints 
is rather heightened than otherwise. 
The " Grouse Alarmed," which is a 
very simple cut designed specially for 
.. The Bibliophile" and printed in oil 
by machine, while lacking the peculiar 
charm of broken surface and varied 
depth of colour, which can only be 
obtained by hand-working in water- 
colour, sufficiently indicates the ease 
with which Mi". Seaby succeeds in 
getting a pleasing effect. Spaciousness 


and air, a certain quiet strength of 
composition, a pleasingly simple and 
fitting colòur scheme are immediately 
evident features. 
In all the bird studies the black of 
the feathers in markings or patches is 
made use of as an essential part of the 
scheme, black taking rank, in impor- 
tance, as a colour. A good instance of 
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this occurs in ,. Lapwings." 
The .. Magpie" is a most forcible 
piece of composition, as is evident 
from a glance at the black and white 
reproduction given. The large finely 
coloured original with background of 
greens and browns, and with fierce 
black and white of plumage, is an en- 
tirely successful piece of decorative art 
and in the opinion of the present 
writer is Mr. Seaby's supremE. achieve- 
ment up to the present. 
The latest set of bird prints, oblong 
in shape, are exercises on one colour 
note surrounded by quieter tones, as 
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blue in .. The Peacock" and .. King- 
fisher" and red in the .. Black Cock." 
It is to be regretted that the vivid 
jewel-like and precious quality of the 
blues and greens of the peacock cannot 
be reproduced here. 
Of the landscapes so far is sue d, 
the nocturne, .. the Mill at Bosham" 
suffered from being too large. and was 
therefore almost impossible to print 
owing to the damp paper sagging. 
"The Broad Walk, Kensington Gar- 
dens" has a twofold interest in that it 
is a reminiscence of a well-known path 
immortalized in Peter Pan as a place 
where one finds all the people worth 
knowing. 
In the print, however. evening is 
falling, and most of the children have 
gone home. 
It is also of interest as a record of a 
well loved walk, now alas of quite an- 
other aspect since the tops of the great 
trees have been lopped off. The 
interest of the printing lies in the 
graduating of all the three principal 
spaces, the trees, sky and path. 


.. Autumn Mists," another landscape 
with cattle under old willows, strained 
the process almost to breaking 
point. an instance of how one has 
to feel one's way though the process 
without the aid of tradition such as the 
Japanese had, and also one may say 
without the restrictions such tradition 
imposes. 
.. Winter," an early print is perhaps 
the most happy as a print, though 
Japanese in effect, owing to the broad 
gradations of sky and snow. The 
line of the buildings and trees gives 
the fo;-m and emphasis needed, and 
the half dozen patches of colour tie the 
w;-lOle together simply and directly. 
Mr. Seaby's prints have not only 
won the enthusiastic admiration of the 
collector but, both in England and on 
the Continent have received special 
notice wherever exhibited. Last year 
at the Milan Exhibition Mr. Seaby 
was awarded the grand Gold 1'Iledal, 
thus sustaining the fame of England in 
an art in which it is alone successfully 
challenged by its far Eastern ally. 
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Its Building and Equipment. 


(3 


STUDY. 


DO 


GEORGE H. WIDDOWS, A.R.I.B.A. 


I F, as is so often said, the English- 
man's home is his castle, are we 
not justified in carrying the simile 
even farther by stating that if the 
home is his castle the study is, of all 
places, the keep of that castle. For 
let us remember in the great and far-off 
days which yielded to our sp(::l1bound 
youth tales of gallant k n i g h t sand 
beauteous ladi
s fairer than mortals 
can ever paint, let us remember all 
that the keep meant. Therein the 
lord of the domain was wont to lay 
mighty plans, perchance for the devel- 
opment of his estate, perchance for the 
overthrow of his enemies. Therein 
he contemplated his adversities and 
the cruelty of fate and therein he 
thought good thoughts for the welfare 
of his kindred, his friends and his 
people. So at the present day should 
the study be to all who desire to make 
full use of all the talents wherewith 
they have been blessed. The very 
word .. Study" produces a whole train 
of terms-thought, contemplation, 
patience, faith, hope, charity, progress, 
development,-and the room itself 
should assist these ideas, stimulating 
the brain to higher ideals and nobler 
aspirations, and the heart to greater 
love towards God and man. In this 
article it is the writer's intention to 
give the result of his experience in the 
matter of planning and fitting studies, 
the various points to be observed and 
the pitfalls to be avoided. 
For greater ease in following the 
trend of these notes it will be better to 
divide the subject under headings. I 
therefore purpose dealing with it as 


follows :- Situation, aspect, outlook, 
planning, walls, roofs, finish of walls, 
floors, doors, windows, glazing, locks 
and fittings, heating, lighting, equip- 
ment. 


SITUATION. 


Too much care cannot be exercised 
in selecting a suitable position for the 
study. Quietness and repose are 
essentials, and no sound of pianos, of 
removal and washing of crockery, of 
the romping of children, or any noise 
likely to distract, should be allowed to 
reach the study. Deep thought and 
calm reflection cannot be carried on 
under such conditions. For the same 
reason a study should not abut upon a 
noisy street. In most cases it is desir- 
able that the study should be upon the 
ground floor so th<:\t when necessity 
arises, interviews can take place with- 
out callers having to travel half over a 
house. For thÎs reason the study 
should be within easy reach of the 
main entrance, but not too close to 
become a nuisance. A study on the 
ground floor has the advantage of pro- 
viding additional bedroom area above, 
whereas a study on the first floor 
encroaches upon that same area and 
renders the provision of the requisite 
number of bedrooms a somewhat diffi- 
cult matter. But the chief point, as 
has been pointed out, is to secure a 
really quiet corner, and no trouble 
should be spared in planning a house 
to secure this. Failure to observe 
such a point will drive away the desire 
to work and those, whose business 
occupations take them from home 
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during several hours of the day, are, 
under adverse conditions, apt to be- 
come slack and turn the study into 
what is little better than a lumber 
store. 


ASPECT. 
This is probably a point upon which 
as much diversity of opinion as possible 
exists. First let us think of the time 
when the study should be most used. 
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It is well known that the early hours 
of the day are those in which the brain 
is clearest and most active, and 
therefore the early morning must be 
considered. In the second place the 
time when the body and brain again 
are at their best is at the approach 
of evening, as soon as blinds are drawn 
and the lights are on. For the first it 
is desirable that the cheering influence 
of the early sun should be felt, while 
for the second it must be noted that 
whereas the sun's rays have passed be- 
low the horizon and therefore have no 


effect upon our feelings as in the 
morning, yet the influence of the sun's 
rays during the latter part of the day- 
ti'11e may ruin a study for evening 
work. A study facing south and south- 
west becomes so hot, so unbearably 
stuffy that the brain is overpowered, 
fatigued, and quite powerless to act. 
To my mind the ideal spot in a house, 
under the heading of aspect, is at the 
corner of the building, one wall, with 
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window therein, facing north, and an- 
other wall, preferably an end wall, with 
a bay facing east. The north window 
will provide a suitable place for a 
drawing table, an easel or other like 
object. The light would there be more 
uniform and better suited to artistic 
work and anything where the sun's 
rays would prove trying. The bay at 
the east end would secure the first 
rays of the rising sun and these would 
remain upon one or more sides of the 
bay until nearly noon. This, by con- 
fining the sun to the end of the room, 
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leaves space as above for work of an 
artistic nature where colours have to 
be considered, and yet renders the 
room bright and cheerful. Just as 
such a room must not be too exciting 
so every precaution must be taken to 
keep it from becoming damp and dole- 
ful. Rooms without sun, although dry, 
almost invariably have a depressing 
effect and cause people to imagine 
they are damp. Moreover rooms with 
windows on two walls can be better 
aired, and vitiated air more quickly 
removed. Fresh air is essential 
and there should be no stint to it. 
This matter will be referred to again 
under the headings of .. windows" and 
.. heating." 


OUTLOOK. 


Here again calmness and repose 
must be uppermost in our consider- 
ation. Many think that a study should 
have a'1 outlook upon multi-coloured 
flower;; and all that is bright and 
beautiful. In a sense this is right, yet 
may be overdone. The best outlook 
is undoubtedly upon Nature's soft car- 
pet with its soothing green colour and 
outlined by choice plants of varied hue. 
If, as we have said under the previous 
heading, the aspect is north and east 
the outlook will enable us to see the 
turf and flowers bathed in radiant 
sunshine, with a background of heather 
clad hills or moors, or of the tree 


decked slopes of our undulating land- 
scapes. 


PLANNING. 
Having now considered the princi- 
pal points to be observed we can, I 
think. put our thoughts upon paper and 
see what other things are requisite to 
enable us to get the most out of ou,' 
study. A part of one long wall will be 
required, as pointed out above, to pro- 
vide a window, one end wall will have 
a bay, and so we must avoid cutting 
into the remaining long wall or our 
accommodation for books will be 
restricted. The fireplace will therefore 
be better if placed on the other end 
wall with the door at the side of it. 
If a wall about three to four feet long 
be phced between the door and fire 
advantage can be taken of it to provide 
a very pleasant feature in the form of 
an ingle nook, while anyone sitting 
near the fire will be screened from any 
draught from the door. The accom- 
panying sketch will, I hope, explain the 
remarks on this and other points. 
The plan here shown works out 
admirably in practice, as the writer 
knows from observation, and provides 
a common sense arrangement for a 
study in the average house. There is 
an air of compactness and a feeling 
that it is intended for work and thought. 
In our next article details will be gone 
into with reference to construction and 
fitting up. 
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"QUEEN ELIZABETH GOING ON 
BOARD THE GOLDEN HIND," by 
Frank Brangwyn. From "The Last 
Fight of the Revenge," by permission 
of Messrs. Gibbings & Co. 



THE LAST FIGHT OF THE REVENGE. 


MESSRS. Gibbings have the remarkable 
knack of producing gift books which 
cannot be rightly described by pretty, handsome, 
or any of the stock adjectives of the reviewer. 
There is a certain reserve, an unassertive last 
word of good taste, a quiet distinction about 
them which marks them out from all others. 


It is perhaps because of the insistently high 
quality of each component part of the books that 
as in this case the whole is so easily unassertive. 


A noble subject, an illustrious writer, a painter 
of undoubted genius have all part in the book 
under notice. And is there any story in all 
"our noble England's praise" which can rival 
that story of .. the one and the fifty-three." 
"Memorable even beyond credit, and to the 
Height of some Heroicall Fable" to use Bacon's 
words is it. As Evelyn so well asks" Than this 
what have we more? What car. be greater?" 
It is Raleigh's majestic and circumstantial 
account which is given and which Mr. Henry 
N ewbolt prefaces with a characteristically pa- 
triotic essay in which he traces the story of the 
Revenge, which the younger Hawkins says 
.. was ever the unfortunatest ship the late 
Queen's Majestie had during her Raigne." 
Whatever misfortunes the Revenge had, she 
might well be content to have, for she had also 
the great glory of bearing the flag of Drake as 
Vice-Admiral when he sailed out of Plymouth 
to engage the Armada and the greater glory 
of" the fight about the lies of Açores." 


There is something so overmasteringly au- 
dacious, so splendidly and temerariously 
contentious, something so much of " the spacious 
times of great Elizabeth" in the proud rash 
exploit of Grenville, that more than any other 
single action in history it stands as the expression 
of the highest possibilities of the English. 
Grenville was domineering and not loved by 
his men so was Wellington. He flatly dis- 
obeyed his admiral; so did Nelson disobey Sir 
Hyde Parker. But his scornful valour and his 
contempt of death have made him an idol for 


English men and boys for all time, and this 
fine book with Mr. Brangwyn's big and rich 
pictures of argosies and armadas is the worthiest 
presentation of the famous story"that has yet 
appeared. 


GEORGE PENWICK, 


.. TI>,' Last Fight of the HI.\(.IIJ!t.... II, 
iI \\-altt>. Ualt'igh. 
IntrHtllIf.tiolJ h,- Ilt'lin X,'\\ho1t. 11lll!-otJeltioll<': h, t'..mh 
Ihang\\.\ 11, .\. U..\. fiihhings..\. Co. . 


THE ARTIST IN JAPAN. 


THERE have been so many and such various 
books on Japan that it would almost s
em 
impossible for one to be written that should be 
fresh, informing, and of any considerable impor- 
tance. 
Yet here is one of which all three may be 
unhesitatingly said and for this sufficient reason 
that it is written from a different standpoint 
from any previous work. The erudite Conser- 
vator of the Louvre, despite his modest depreca- 
tion of his own abilities, has opened out a path 
for all future artists who shall visit Japan, and 
has also written a book which is as interesting 
to the lover of that wonderful land as is a newly- 
discovered and fine version of some much 
esteemed classic to a scholar. 
M. Gaston Migeon hopes that a complete 
artist's guide may result from someone's follow- 
ing and bettering his example, but M. Migeon's 
work, it may safely be said will be of great 
service for many a year. 
There is something pathetic in M. Migeon's 
frequent and appreciative references to the work 
and personality of Professor Fenellosa. .. Mr. 
Fenellosa," he says in the preface, .. the greatest 
living authority on the subject, has written 
practically nothing, and it is doubtful whether 
he will ever write anything." 
Alas, there is no doubt for Mr. Fenellosa died 
suddenly in France in August, 1908, a tragic 
climax to a life which, brave and full had passed 
more in shadow than in sunshine. 
M. Migeon's method was to visit in turn the 
memorial temples, monuments, monasteries, 
palaces and museums, jotting down his impres- 
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sions and roughly cataloguing the treasures he 
discovered. 
The result is a book which for the first time 
permits the artist-collector who cannot visit 
Japan to know something of the vast wealth of 
ancient art still in the country despite Occi- 
dental depredations. Another feature of the 
book is the admirable descriptive writing on 
famous resorts, such as Lake Biwa, Matsushima 
and Fugi. It is again the mind of the artist that 
has looked out through the eyes of M. Migeon 
on the beauties of Japan. 
There is something of humour in M. Migeon's 
description of scenes often before seen and des- 
cribed, but never as he has seen and described 
them. 
Whether it is a wrestling match, a djinrikisha 
runner, the tea-ceremony or theatre every cir- 
cumstance and scene is written of from the 
standpoint of the man who sees, the lust of the 
eye is apparent always and it is for this reason 
perhaps most of all that the book is so singular 
and generally desirable. 
The translation has been done, and done well, 
by Miss Florence Simmonds, though there are 
suggestions of Gallicisms here and there as for 
instance where she speaks of Nikko as "one of 
the most exquisite natural settings on which a 
work of art has ever taken substance." 
Pleasing though somewhat small process 
prints illustrate the book which, as has been 
said is one for every lover of Japan to acquire. 
F. R. MOLTENO. 
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ANCIENT TALES AND FOLKLORE 
OF JAPAN. 


MR. Gordon Smith's quaint and delightful 
volume, with it5! literally incomparable 
illustrations, is quite the happiest thing in the 
way of story and picture books that has been 
produced for a long time. The stories are 
genuine Japanese folk-tales" transcribed from 
voluminous diaries which have been kept by me 
for some twenty years spent in travel and in 
sport in many lands the last nine of them 
almost entirely in Japan." Following other 
game in the way of Natural History and Ethno- 
graphy, and gathering much treasure in those 
fields, Mr. Gordon Smith has garnered a won- 
derful store of" tales of Old Japan," as refresh- 
ing to the western sense as so many master- 
pieces of Japanese art, yet as thoroughly unso- 
phisticated as anything in Grimm. They have 
just that infusion ot the preposterous and the 
purposeless which is the certificate of true folk- 
legend, and that recurrent side-light upon actual 


life which makes folklore so instructive histori- 
cally. In the illustrations Mr. Gordon Smith 
and his Japanese collaborator have achieved a 
curious success. The author humorously thanks 
.. Mr. Mo-No-Yuki, who drew and painted the 
illustrations from sketches of my own, which 
must often have grated on his artistic ideas, 
keeping him awake in reflection on the crudeness 
of the European sense of art." What has been 
produced is a combination of Japanese draughts- 
manship with European perspective a blend at 
once amusing and suggestive to the artistic 
sense. The colour reproductions, whatever be 
the impression they produce on Mr. Mo-No- 
Yuki, seem wonderfully good to a western eye. 
It would be hard to find a book which can so 
completely transport a European reader, alike 
by its text and its pictures, into another world, 
perpetually strange, and perpetually charming. 
J. M. ROBERTSON. 
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THE SISTERS OF NAPOLEON. 


TO-DAY it will not be deemed anyexaggera- 
tion to speak of Napoleon as a demigod 
for the complete apotheosis is hurrying on. 
In an age of letters and of science, a single 
century has sufficed to remove his WOl ds and 
doings into that nebulous region of the marvel- 
lous in which all distortions and all enlargements 
are not only permitted but expected. 
And with all this comes also attendant megalo- 
mania. Each small circumstance, each insigni- 
ficant person connected with the great central 
luminary receives and reflects the dazzling rays 
which so disturb the judgment of posterity. 
In an especial degree is this true of the family 
of Napoleon for, judging that blood would be 
thicker than water, he took altogether extra- 
ordinary measures to link the fortunes of every 
member of his family with his own. 
Several books have appeared during the sea- 
son dealing with this subject, but by far the best 
is the work of Mr. Trowbridge or rather of 
M. Turquan which Mr. Trowbridge has trans- 
lated and edited. 
The three sisters of Napoleon, Elisa, Pauline, 
and Caroline, each in turn come under the re- 
lentless castigation of M. Turquan, and the 
spectacle presented if edifying is often far from 
pleasing. 
One of the obsessions of modern writers on 
Napoleon is the I,.<pdt dl' ("mill,' of the Napoleon 
household, to which is attributed far more than 
it deserves. 
How little it was worth is proved by this book, 
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and if the only result of its publication is the 
laying of this rather foolish ghost a great ser- 
vice will have been done to the future writers 
on the Consulate and Empire. 
That Napoleon was large-hearted and gener- 
ous to his family is not to be questioned for a 
moment; that he was moved to do many ser- 
vices to his kin in expectation of their loyalty 
is equally certain. How little of that loyalty he 
enjoyed these pages very clearly show. 
Of the three sisters, Pauline in and after life 
shews to best advantage. Eliza was a scheming 
Jezebel, Caroline something worse. That they 
should profit immediately and largely by the 
astounding power which Napoleon grasped and 
held was natural, that they should expect to 
profit was also natural; but that they should 
haggle and whimper and sulk for the honours he 
was only too willing to confer even while their 
jealous and insignificant minds were busied in 
projects which they knew would be to his hurt, 
and of which they knew he disapproved and yet 
which he forgave over and over again is a thing 
most amazing. On the very day of the procla- 
mation ofthe Empire, Madame Baciocchi (Elisa) 
behaved like a harridan to the ladies of the 
palace, and Caroline dissolved in tears because 
Josephine was addressed as .. Your Majesty." 
The next day they upbraided Napoleon, whose 
reply was" Truly, Mesdames, considering your 
pretensions, one might suppose we inherited the 
crown from the late King, our father." 
The common heritage of the three sisters was 
beauty, and frailty. To apportion the two qual- 
ities is a problem which Mr. Trowbridge does 
not directly attempt, but it may be gathered 
from his pages that Pauline Princess Borghese 
had not only the first in an extraordinary degree 
but that the possession of the second was 
equally generally recognised. 
How much she thought of one and how little 
of the other is proved by the fact that she sat to 
Canova for the famous statue I'';"", J'ict/J/;e".e. 
When a lady asked her later how she could have 
brought herself to pose quite naked, Pauline 
replied" Oh there was a fire in the studio." 
Pauline the poor Queen of Folly after a 
strangely chequered career died at Florence, 
her husband hurrying from Pope Leo XII. to 
her bedside with pardon for her multiplied sins. 
He might have saved himself the trouble. 
Feeling the approach of death she asked for a 
mirror and looking at herself in the glass for the 
last time said consolingly to her friends that 
she could die in peace for she was still 
beautiful. "She entered eternity with a smile 
on her lips and a mirror in her hand." 
Elisa the eldest sister, while possessing- the 
çommon characteristics of the sisters, showed a 


meanness both in her amours and her diplomatic 
trickery which frequently disgusted Napoleon. 
Her governing principles, which she indiscreetly 
confided to a friend, were "Live for yourself, 
follow your tastes an.1 hide them and do not 
invite the public to share your confidences." 
Her tastes were for unbridled wantonness and 
contemptible scheming, and while the empire in 
its last months was tottering to its fall she was 
bestowing her favours on Fouchë, the former 
French Minister of Police, whom she permitted 
to suggest to her the murder of Napoleon. 
Her cuckoldly husband . {'
 /",,, e' ,..,/" /I /-1..,.;- 
",'.-1';." mourned her early death (she died at 
forty-two in exile near Trieste), moving his con- 
temporaries to unholy mirth by his pious desire 
to keep in memory the life of the erstwhile 
Grand Duchess of Tuscany and her sorry 
husband. 
Caroline, the youngest of the sisters, wife of 
Murat, and Queen of Naples, Mr. Trowbridge 
asserts to have been the prime cause of Napo- 
leon's fall. While Napoleon was away and 
Murat also engaged in the Polish campaign, 
Caroline, then Grand Duchess of Berg, engaged, 
for political purposes, in a shameless amour 
with Junot who was Governor of Paris. 
Napoleon immediately on his return, in anger 
dispatched Junot to Portugal, which was a sort 
of Stellenbosch where other devoted admirers of 
the Imperial princesses were also sent later. 
Junot's unpreparedness lost Portugal for the 
French, and gave the English their first foot- 
hold in the peninsula. Vimeira not less than 
Waterloo was the defeat of Napoleon and 
France and for that defeat the flagrant immor- 
alities of the Grand Duchess were in the ultim- 
ate sense responsible. 
Nor was Caroline's ingratitude any less black 
than Elisa's. 
Napoleon had been indulgent and fondly 
magnanimous to his sisters. To do any good, 
any generous action is a precedent that a great 
hearted man has to live up to, and which may 
always be taken advantage of by the parasite or 
schemer. The meaner manner of men or 
women find in any generosity shewn to them 
only weakness or a selfish opportunity which 
they hasten to exploit. 
It is some, though a poor consolation to 
know that the unworthy causes of Napoleon's 
downfall were also involved in the common ruin. 
It is due to the publisher of this book to ac- 
knowledge the excellence of the numerous ilIus- 
tratiom. and general get-up of the volume. The 
frontispiece is a fine photogravure plate of Prin- 
cess Borghese as the Vënus Victorieuse. 
R. SANDYS. 
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OUR twentieth century Elia, like his proto- 
type, does not restrict his genial activities 
to the grown folk, and in "Runaways and 
Castaways" edits a collection of the most boy- 
and-girlish stories ever written. 
Surely no one but Mr. Lucas would ever have 
thought of such a thing and no one could better 
Mr. Lucas's anthology. 
Here in a single book are Boldheart from the 
an-too-little known Holiday Romance by Charles 
Dickens, Tom's adventure at Harthover Hall, 
from Kingsley's Water Babies, and a dozen 
more equally interesting stories from Dumas, 
Bret Harte, Mark Twain, and others. Of course 
Maggie Tulliver is there, and David Copperfield, 
and altogether the book is just as good and 
right as a genial uncle could buy and a bright- 
eyed child of ten desire. 
There is no end to the fascination of the 
ancient tales of Greece, nor ever will be. "Chil- 
of the Dawn" tells again the thousand times 
told tales, " The Rirldle of the Sphinx." "The 
Sacrifice of Alcestis," "The Flight of Arethusa," 
and others. 
An excellent introduction by Mr. Arthur 
Sidgwick gives in brief the origins of the stories. 
It must suffice here to say that Miss Buckley 
commends the strange old beauties of the won- 
derful tales by her simple telling, and that the 
illustration of Mr. Frank Pape are suitable and 
pleasing. 
It is a dainty little sheaf of stories from the 
realms of faery that Miss Teresa Hooley has 
garnered in the" Magic Chariot." 
If some of the words are bigger than most 
writers for tiny tots use, that is because Miss 
Hooley who evidently is not too old to remem- 
ber the days when she read fairy tales knows 
that a big word now and again not only doesn't 
spoil the story but adds to its dignity and 
mystery. 
The stories are better than most stories told 
by grown-up people for little ones, because they 
are more like the real stories that children tell 
one another, and are short and either very jolly 
or very pathetic -or both. The mother who 
will read one of these to the bairns who have 
been good will get the best behaviour in the 
world from the rebels round her knees. 


"There is no Fairy Story than can compare 
in charm and wonder with the old, old story of 
the Beginning of An Things and of the first 
Men and Women of Creation." 
With these words Mrs. S. B. Macey com- 
mences what the Bishop of London describes as 


a spirited attempt to solve the question as to 
how to teach the Old Testament to little chil- 
dren. 
A more fitting and beautiful book for children 
has never come into our hands. Without any 
mawkishness but with an unaffected simplicity 
that wins the reader at once Mrs. Macey tens 
the stories of Genesis, the beginning oï the 
world, the story of the Flood, and the lives of 
the patriarchs. Altogether about one hundred 
tales are told, and to their charm is added that 
of the twenty exquisite fun-page coloured plates 
by that favourite artist of child-life, Charles 
Robinson, and also seventy or more drawings 
in black and white. 
A book written and illustrated by four people 
ought to be four times as good as some books. 
Legends from Fairy Land has four names on 
its title page; it really is very much better than 
most books of its kind. 
The collaborators have evidently determined 
that the illustrations and decorations shan be 
such as are not only beautiful in themselves, but 
suit the text and make-up of the book, and so 
each page has its quaint and original marginal 
sketches, and each chapter a fine and decorative 
initial. The numerous full-page pictures are 
fun of a wonderful fancy and are so very good 
so truly artistic that they cannot but healthily 
stimulate the imagination of the happy child 
into whose hands they shall chance to come. 
'the stories, too, deserve their beautiful set- 
ting, are well told, and the book is interesting 
from cover to cover, with real deep-down morals 
that never obtrude, but are there all the same. 
E. PRIESTMAN. 
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The Secrets of Our National Literature. 


T HIS is an entertaining book written ex- 
pressly for the curious bibliophiie who 
has not yet memorised Halkett and Laing. A 
catalogue of pseudonyms might hardly be 
thought to suggest anything very exciting in 
the way of descriptive writing, but Mr. Courtney, 
whose previous services to bibliography have 
been neither few nor slight, has certainly com- 
piled a very readable volume. 
The reviewer should probably omit the cover- 
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paper, but it is difficult not to note the strange- 
ness of a phrase like "The first attempt which 
has been made in any country to set out the 
history surrounding the chief works published 
without an author's name or with some disguise 
in its language." That last pronoun seems 
strangely lost. 
The first chapter of the booK gives an inter- 
esting account of the development of the biblio- 
graphy of anonymous and pseudonymous liter- 
ature in Europe. As might be expected Germany 
is easily to the front, the Deutsches anonymen- 
lexikon of Holzmann and Bohatta which is 
nearing completion having already over sixty 
thousand entries. 
The various English authorities are mentioned 
and critically commented upon. 
Mr. Courtney does not venture any decision 
upon important points in dispute and if the 
reader expects to learn who wrote "Eikon 
Basilike," "The whole duty of man," or "The 
letters of Junius," he will be disappointed. He 
will, however, learn the names of the apologists 
for rival claimants which is perhaps all he has 
a right to expect. The attribution of .. King 
Glumpus,' and .. The Exquisites" to John 
Barrow on the authority of Mrs. Ellicott wife of 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol is men- 
tioned. 
A compilation of this sort is unavoidably 
inconsequent and haphazard, but Mr. Courtney 
who is sufficiently experienced as a writer to 
prefer a terse manner in his presentation of 
unconsidered trifles, manages to cram a good 
deal of genuine interest into every page. His 
desire for compression leads him at times to 
take un war ran tab I e liberties with English. 
"His works, especially the Decal/lu,," were 
often prosified and versified. . . .. p. 76 is 
inelegant, "the number of copies in each edition 
amounted frequently to thousands," p. 131 is 
obscure. 
Feminine anonymity is discussed in two 
chapters and novelists, poets, theologians, and 
politicians have each a chapter. A chapter on 
literary plagiarism ends the book which a fulI 
and accurate index makes it easy to consult. 
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The English Castle. 


T HE title of this book is specific and compre- 
hensive. No Welsh nor Scotch Castles 
are mentioned. Mr. d' Auvergne presumably has 
these in store. It is to be hoped so. AII the 
English Castles are mentioned and these are a 
big enough subject for Mr. d' Auvergne to fill a 


handy octavo of over two hundred and fifty 
pages. 
Thirty-three pictures of castles are given, 
these we notice being generalIy reproductions 
from engravings. A result of this is a very 
satisfactory clearness which lends the small 
pictures considerable importance. 
The present volume is consequent on and 
treats mOre exhaustively the subject of a former 
capital book, " The Castles of England," which 
it by no means supersedes, since the smalIer book 
is more of a guide-book. The order followed 
in the book is roughly chronological and as a 
result buildings which have natural relationship 
and likeness are treated together, a matter 
which makes easy reading and comprehension. 
A general introduction discusses the earliest 
English Castles. 
The advent of Gundulf, the weeping monk of 
Bee, made much difference to castle building. 
The influence of the single abbey of Bee upon 
England at this period must have been enor- 
mous, and it was not unfitting that the important 
changes wrought in Church and State by great 
ecclesiastical statesmen like Lanfranc and An- 
selm should be parallelIed by the significant 
architectural developments brought about by 
this monk whose piety was of so hysterical an 
order as to obtain for him his remarkable title. 
Gundulf was made Bishop of Rochester, and to 
him we owe the part of the Tower of London 
known as the White Tower. 
Mr. d' Auvergne tells how castles multiplied 
in the land and how, under Stephen, they 
oppressed and terrorized the whole country. 
Henry II. permitted no castle building except 
by the royal license to crenellate and, moreover, 
set himself to destroy many of the castles 
already in existence. 
It is interesting to know that at one time or 
another all the county towns in England except 
four have had castles these four being Derby, 
Maidstone, Chelmsford and Alesbury. 
A special chapter treats on the Palace Castles. 
Arundel, Alnwick, Ruby, Warwick, Windsor - 
and Mr. d' Auvergne is perhaps at his best in 
his descriptions of these the stateliest of the 
stately homes of England. 
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Selected poems of Pierre de Ronsard. 
T HE secret charm of the Pleiad, and more 
especially of Ronsard, is the subject of a 
sensitive and masterly essay by St, John Lucas 
prefacing a smalI and careful selection of Ron- 
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sard's poems. "We demand," says Mr. Lucas, 
"from the poet, that his work should be the 
unique expression of his own temperament, 
with a union of form and spirit so intimate and 
inevitable as ultimately to forbid analysis; we 
ask that he shall be true to himself, and make 
truth immortal with beauty with the peculiar 
beauty, as it were, that is truth's twin-sister, 
being born of the same emotion that gave it 
birth. It is because Ronsard has fulfilled this 
condition, and not because he was the inventor 
of French rythms and the master of French 
style, that oblivion, as Lowell finely said with 
regard to the Muse of Greece, looks in his face 
only to forget her errand; it is for this 
reason that his name is radiant with the fugitive 
splendour which we in our wisdom have called 
immortality." That is fine writing and true, 
nor is there a more graceful tribute among the 
many laurel .vreaths that writers of genius of 
our own day have laid before the joyous singers 
of Avril. 
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Anthologies. 


TWO more charming volumes of Messrs. 
Routledge's pocket series are to hand, 
"Emerson," and "Praise of a Simple Life." 
Now an anthology is always an impertinence. 
No man would have the star-defying assumption 
to choose your wine or even your clothes for 
you (though there are men, so it is said, whose 
wives dare these things) and if in little things 
such interference is not allowed why in the 
greater things of letters. The answer is pre- 
sumably that we are not so different from each 
other, as each of us is conceited enough to think 
we are, and that after all, a thing well done by 
another is better than the same badly done by 
ones-self. These anthologies are remarkably 
well done very beautifully produced and as- 
tonishingly good value for the money. The 
collection of Tudor and Stuart love-songs, of 
Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, is to be placed under the 
same ban as the previously mentioned volumes. 
The volume is daintiness itself, inside and out, 
and if we miss a few favourite names old Bis- 
hop Corbet, Massinger, and even Heywood's 
" Pack clouds away,,' it is mOre than likely that 
the pieces included by the omission of our desires, 
would be more missed than these. Hence if an 
anthology is an impertinence, it is just possible 
that a criticism of it is something worse. 
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Aubrey Beardsley. 


THE position of Aubrey Beardsley among 
the great masters of art is not to be fixed 
either to-day or to-morrow. His own day and 
generation wiII not do it, they know too much 
and too little. 


Aubrey Beardsley's art was like nothing else 
in the world. 


Its cool deliberateness of line and mass shocked 
the amateur who, under the influence of Ruskin 
and Morris, had become to think that only the 
tentative and experimental were right. 
Beardsley's amazing curves are as little 
experimental as Giotto's circle and for the same 
reason he .vas master of his craft. 


Not less amazing is the effrontery of his black 
and white composition. Solid blacks and solid 
whites have a congruity which seems to be in- 
evitable and whose almost miraculous success is 
hardly grasped until they are compared with the 
trivial feeblenesses of his numerous imitatiors. 


The essay by Mr. Robert Ross is throughout 
an appreciation of Beardsley and does not say 
more than is deserved of the artist. 


It also defends him from the charge of sym- 
bolism. 
The popular supposition that Beardsley gave 
pictorial expression to the views and sentiments 
of a certain school and that her drawings were 
the outward artistic sign of inward literary Cor- 
ruption, is dismissed as a mare's-nest. This 
last is surely a mistake. The British public 
may De very foolish in its opinions on Art, but 
to even attempt a defence of Beardsley's repul- 
sive and erotic insistance on the carnalities is 
certainly no less foolish. 
The reproductions of drawings are all good 
and the book wiII be of service not only because 
of its sympathetic presentation of the facts of 
Beardsley's life and work but because of the 
almost complete list of drawings compiled by 
Mr. Aymer Vallance. 
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Topographical Books. 


A WORK of real, thoug':1 intensely melan- 
choly interest is the" Ruined and Deserted 
Churches" of Miss Lucy E. Beedham. The 
number of destroyed or ruined churches in the 
country is astonishingly large. Miss Bcedham 
states that in Essex there are twenty-four, in 
Buckinghamshire sixty, and in Norfolk seventy- 
two churches, of which it may be sadly said 
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.. The altar has vanished. the rood screen flown. 
Found:l.tion and buttress are ivy-grown, 
The arches are shattered, the roof has gone, 
The mullions are mouldering one by one: 
Fox-glove and cowgrass and waving weed. 
Grow over the scrolls where you could Once read 
Benedicite. ,. 


A striking chapter is that of "Some Barns 
and their story," and it would not be an aston- 
ishing thing if some wealthy American syndicate 
taking advantage of the information volunteered 
in this book, were to arrange for the transference 
over sea, of some of the fine old churches, which 
to-day might say, " to what base uses art: we 
come." 


Miss Beedham could not have adopted a mOre 
convincing method of proving the importance 
of the subject she has dealt with, than by this 
informing and interesting book. The pictures 
have the same sad interest as the text, and are 
well reproduced. 
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I F we are to have history and geography 
taught, may it be suggested that the illus- 
trations given by the teachers should bring 
prominently forward the history of our own 
County, and of the events that have occurred 
in our Towns and Villages," is a very sensible 
suggestion made by Mr. Robert Mellors to the 
school teachers of the county of Nottingham. 
Mr. Mellors has followed up his advice by 
compiling a book on the history of the county. 


The term compiling is the correct one, as 
Mr. Mellor acknowledges that his is a prentice 
hand. The book however will serve its 
intended purpose just as well as a more pre- 
tentious volume, and it is to be earnestly hoped 
that it will succeed in the errand whereinto it 
has been sent. There is hardly a hamlet in 
England which has not within itself or its near 
borders ample illustrative material for objectively 
demonstrating the living continuity of English 
history, and until history is taught as Ruskin 
suggested in his" Bible of Amiens .. there is no 
hope for a real school of history in the country. 
If research schools at the universities are giving 
themselves to the study of original documents 
then the study of the village church, cross and 
pound must be equally engaged in. We wish 


Mr. Mellors book a well deserved success. 


'0 In awl ahollt .NottilJ
haJllShi..e.'. Unht'lt 
It..nors. .J. H. 
BC'Il. KoUHI. 55. lI('t. 


I N the crush of presentation volumes there 
have come to hand, representatives of series, 
which, having already distinguished themselves 
and assured of public favour, are quite careless 
of times and seasons and other considerations of 
import, to less hardy visitants. 


A new Highways and Byways volume has 
appeared: Surrey, by Eric Parker, with pen- 
drawings by that prince of illustrators, Hugh 
Thompson. There is no necessity to say more 
than that the book is in merit, if anything above 
the high average of the series. The title of the 
series is no misnomer. If the motorist is 
more and more monopolizing the highways of 
Surrey, there are delightful byways left for 
cyclist and pedestrian, and these byways receive 
full justice at Mr. Parker's hands. It should be 
noted that Surrey in London is not included in 
the volume. 


" The Memorials of the Counties of England 
series," of Messrs. Bemrose, another firmly- 
established and excellent series, has as its latest 
issue, the volume on Suffolk, edited by Mr. 
Vincent B. Redstone. 


The list of contributors is a very good one, 
but we do not find there some names which 
might have included, as for instance, that of 
Dr. Copinger, whose excellent work on the 
county records Mr. Redstone mentions in his 
preface. Dr. Cox writes as usual, learnedly, 
and not less interestingly, on his favourite 
subject, taking in this volume, .. The Abbey of 
St. Edmunds, and its Customary." Specially 
noteworthy articles are "The Chaucers of 
Suffolk," by the editor, and" The Story of the 
Suffolk Schools," by L. P. Steele Hutton. An- 
other most pleasing article with most appropriate 
and picturesque illustrations is, "Some East- 
Suffolk Homesteads," by Rowland W. Maitland, 
M.A. 


It is gratifying to find this excellent series so 
well kept up to the high standard that it set 
out to maintain. 


"Hi",h\\
1..\... alull
.\\\a)" ill 
lIIr('.\' b) 1;lic Parkpr. 
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The Cathedrals of Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark. 
MR. Werner Laurie and Mr. Bumpus are 
doing every ecclesiologist and student 
of architecture, service in the steadily enlarging 
Cathedral series. "The Cathedrals of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark" like the previous vol- 
umes is a definite and complete unit of the series 
which instead of rigidly prescribing size and 
forll/(/t and fitting every unit to Procrustean 
limits, permits, by a wise variety, the adequate 
treatment of each type of cathedral. 
The area of observation stretches from Osna- 
burg to Trondjem and from Burgund to Stock- 
holm, and even the casual reader cannot help 
noticing the manner in which the architects of 
the Middle Ages adapted the particular cathedral 
or church to the particular locality. Mr. 
Bumpus quotes the cathedral of Mariboë in the 
Danish island of Laaland, as a remarkable 
example of this. 
Of the forty fine pictures of cathedrals, four 
are in colour, and the book is one of the moS1 
handsome yet issued in the series. 


.. Thl' ('.ttlu"fh.lls of XUI \\.n. :--'\\('.11'11, awl J)1'1I1II.ll'k:' JJy 
1"",1111+, Bllmpll". T. \\"l'rru:,' Lallli... ]1;... 1U't. 


Anne Seymour Darner. 
ONE of the most solemn absurdities of 
Artemus Ward was his habit of announc- 
ing the subject at the commencement of his 
lecture, entering at once upon a parenthesis that 
ended with his penultimate sentence; his last 
sentence again dealing with the subject. 
It would be an injustice to Mr. Percy Noble 
to say that his interesting memoir of Mrs. Anne 
Seymour Damer in any way resembles the 
lucubrations of Artemus Ward, but so little does 
Mrs. Darner say for herself in these pages, and 
so many are the persons whom in diary and 
memoir we already know so well that throng 
them, that sometimes the thread of the story 
never too evident seems quite lost. 
P
rhaps this is inevitable owing to th
 entire 
destruction of Mrs. Darner's papers in accord- 
ance with her instructions at her death. 
Mr. Noble has been able to get together a very 
few autograph letters, but the bulk of the book 
has been compiled from references in con- 
temporary memoirs and other writings, such as 
Horace Walpole's letters, Lady Mary Coke's 
letters, and Miss Berry's famous diary. 
Although Mr. Noble's task has thus been ren- 
dered a very difficult one the result shows the 
limitations within which he has worked have not 
been without their advantages. 
The partial estimate of the egotist is entirely 
wanting, and there are no carefulIy edited most 


secret thoughts conveniently arranged with 
meticulous regard for the prying curiosity of 
future generations. 
The result is an uncommon lack of bias or 
special pleading; character sketches. opinions and 
narrative being alI from the pens of observers 
desirous and generally able to give fair and 
unbiassed accounts. 
Anne Conway, the future Mrs. Darner was of 
distinguished parentage, her mother being the 
daughter of the fourth Duke of Argyle and the 
beautiful Mary Bellenden; her father, General 
Conway, a galIant and skilful soldier, and one of 
the most exemplary men of his day achieving 
success as a statesman as well as on the field. 
It was General Conway who in 1782 moved 
the Address to the throne praying for the dis- 
continuance of the American war which brought 
down Lord North's majo:-ity to one and his 
consequent resignation. 
The marriage of Miss Conway to the Hon. 
John Darner, eldest son of Lord Milton, brought 
her small happiness. He was dissipated 
beyond the tolerance of a none too captious age 
and in nine years, after a career of debauchery, 
shot himself. 
After her husband's death Mrs. Damer gave 
herself entirely to the study of sculpture in 
which she had previously been encouraged by 
her cousin Horace Walpole. 
The society records of the time frequently 
notice her work which had considerable merit, 
but it is very questionable if it would have 
attracted nearly the attention it has received 
had it not been for the polite puffs which 
dilettanti like Walpole were pleased to give it. 
The two large masks of Thame and Isis, which 
form the keystone of the centre arch of the 
beautiful bridge at Henley were modelled by 
Mrs. DameI' and are finely conceived and exe- 
cuted. 
To the book-lover Mrs. Darner is known by 
the fame of her very beautiful pictorial book- 
plate which was designed for her by Miss Agnes 
Berry in 1793. It :represents a graceful female 
figure kneeling before a cenotaph bearing Mrs. 
Darner's arms, the pedestal having in relief the 
sculptor's malIets and chisels in a laurel wreath 
under the name Anne Darner. 
Mrs. Darner lived till her 80th year, dying in 
1828. Her life was passed in the company of 
the few cultured minds that a dull society could 
boast and all the best that emerges of the 
England of the "Diary of a Lady-in-Waiting," 
is well said by Mr. North who has managed 
to write a most interesting book round a some- 
what elusive subject. 
THE BIBLIOPHILE. 
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A BOOK written in a real style, that is a 
style which is the outcome of the matter 
and not its cause, is always welcome. Such is 
.. The Sword of Welleran," by Lord Dunsany, 
whose merits, we confess with shame, were 
hitherto unknown to us, though this is not his 
first book. Nothing but a stern resolution never 
to insert quotations or extracts into these notes 
prevents us from quoting in full the conclusion 
of one of the shorter stories which make up the 
book, that which tells the experience of a man 
narrowly saved from drowning. As a vivid pre- 
sentation of a dream, this is, in its short compass, 
hardly inferior to .. Alice in Wonderland." 
Lord Dunsany's English is of the sort we would 
like to see more of, simple yet rich; a sort of 
combination of" The House of Pomegranates," 
., The Twilight of the Gods," and Mr. Belloc's 
essays, when they are about something. 


Mr. J. S. Farmer, whC' was responsible first 
for the series of dramatic reprints issued under 
the name ofthe" Early English Drama Society," 
and more recently for the photographic fac- 
similes of Tudor plays which Messrs. Jack of 
Edinburgh have been publishing, has returned 
now to the method of reprinting in his new 
., Tudor Reprinted and Parallel Texts." These 
are almost mostly plays, and wiII have this 
advantage over the inaccurate Early English 
Drama Society texts, that they are set up direct 
from photographs, and the proofs are read by 
Mr. J. A. Herbert, of the British Museum. A 
long list of prospective volumes is put forward 
and the first twelve will soon be out, priced at 
five shilIings net each. A fresh batch of a dozen 
is expected every quatter. 


Meanwhile the Malone Society goes on its 
way, and will Soon issue its years output of six 
volumes to its members, in return for their 
guinea; those who are not in so much hurry as 
to want forty-eight volumes a year at a higher 
price, will probably prefer the Society's publica- 
tions to the Tudor Reprinted and Parallel Texts. 
The society's volumes will consist of the annual 
volume of Collections and Notes, and five plays, 






 


" 


viz., .. Calisto and'Meliboea," (Fo. n.d.l, "The 
Tragical Reign of Selimus, \4to, 1594), .. The 
Tragedy of Locrine, (4to, 1595), .. Sir John Old- 
castle," (" NS," 4to, 16001, and another. 


One of the best friends of our youth was the 
volume of .. Echoes from the Oxford Magazine," 
which contains some famous and many delight- 
ful parodies and jeux d' esprit, both in prose and 
verse; among the authors are .. Q.", A. D. 
Godley, Arthur Sidgwick, W. W. Merry and 
other well-known names. among the victims 
Thucydides, Herodotus, MandevilIe and Praed. 
Messrs. Frowde are now reprinting this pleasant 
volume at the low price of half-a-crown, and we 
hope that all our readers who do not already 
possess it will acquire it at once and so lay up 
for themselves an unfailing store of gaiety. 


Three important books of thought have just 
appeared, amidst the rush of Christmas book- 
making. The first of these is Dr. Edward 
Westermarck's "Origin and Development of 
Moral Ideas, of which Messrs. Macmillan have 
just published the second and concluding volume. 
Dr. Westermarck here applies the modern me- 
thod, the study of origins, to the pnblem of 
morality. The second book does the same 
thing for the problem of aesthetics. This is 
Mr. Felix Clay's .. Origin of the Sense of 
Beauty," in which he finds the inherited effect 
of early environment and struggle at the bottom 
of the mystery of taste. 
The third book is Miss Margaret Benson's 
long-expected .. Venture of Rational Faith." 
Miss Benson has been long known to a few as a 
keen thinker especially in the application to 
Christianity of Hegel's philosophy. 
These three books by themselves redeem 
from the charge of triviality any publishin
 
season, even one chiefly composed, like that of 
1908, of futile bookmaking. 


The following precious piece of information 
which, every English bibliophile especially, will 
be as grateful as he wiII be astonished to learn, 
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is from London Opinion of December 26th, 1908. 
"The Mazarin Bible (forty-eight copies of 
which only were printed, twenty-two of them 
being in English), sold for ;(500 in 1884, and 
brou
ht Lord A"I1
erst the enormOU3 sum of 
;(2050, showing a credit accoJ.nt of ;(1550." 


Mr. Dent has issued a number of the" Every- 
man" volumes, in morocco at the very moder- 
ate price of half-a-crown. 
It is to be hoped that the venture will meet 
with the success it deserves and that further 
steps in the same direction will be taken. 
It is astonishing how vast is the dignity that 
an extra half-inch of margin can confer on a 
text. 
The little useful Golden Treasury series of 
Messrs. Macmillan could by no stretch of the 
imagination be thought of in any way as fine, 
but the Vaughan and Davies Plato's Republic 
done crown 8vo., on a thin hand-made paper, 
and with a plain vellum binding is as handsome 
a volume as was ever issued. 
Possibly Mr. Dent may later attempt one or 
two issues in the manner of the very pretty 
limited edition of his" Lyric Poets" series. 


Publishers have pretty well completed their 


announcements for the season and there is little 
standing over. 
It is generally admitted that though some- 
what fewer books have been issued than in the 
last few years booksellers at any rate have not 
suffered, and the publications have never 
rcached a higher standard. 


Mr. T. Erat Harrison has just published, 
through Messrs. Harrison & Sons of 43, Pall 
Mall, a collection of twelve of his latest book- 
plates. 
The volume which has been evidently pro- 
duced with the greatest care and is a model of 
its kind, includes reproductions of book-plates 
for several important public and private corpor- 
ations as well as designs for several people of 
eminence in art and letters. Of the former the 
design for the Gladstone memorial prize is a 
good example, being an adaptation of the great 
statesman's own book-plate partly armorial and 
partly a rebus on Gleds (Kites) and stanes 
(stones) ; of the latter kind the book-plate of Col. 
H. M. Norris is typical, the design being again 
purely armorial but also in the Eastern tracery 
of the arch, the Orient sun, the Indian arms, and 
book indicating the tastes and pursuits of the 
owner. 
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BY 


Our Philatelic Editor. 


ISSUES, 


likely be the last stamp to be issued for Crete 
alone. 


GRENADA.-The King's head stamps for 
this Island are gradually disappearing and being 
replaced by a series bear- 
ing the arms of the Island 
printed from steel p.Iates 
on chalk surfaced, multi- 
ple crown and C.A. water- 
marked paper. 
The values and colours 
are 6d. dull purple, Is. 
black on green paper, 2s. 
black on blue paper, and 5s. green and red on 
chrome yellow paper, all perforated 14. The 
sixpenny stamp as illustrated will suffice for all, 
the general design in each instance being identi- 
cal. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
cent stamp has at last 
arrived, printed in scar- 
let the colour which for 
some little time did duty 
for the 4 cents value. It 
appears that owing to 
improved Exchange con- 
ditions 3 cents more near- 
ly approximates to the 


BRUNEI. The new 
8 cent stamp in revised 
Postal Union colours 
has now arrived and 
represents approxim- 
ately 2
d. there is no 
alteration in detail- 
The stamp being print- 
ed on multiple crown 
and C.A. papcr and 
perforated 14 as usual. 
8 cents blue. 
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CRETE.- The short lived protectorate of this 
Island appears to be ending in annexation to 
Greece All the cur r e n t series of Postage 
Stamps, unpaid heller stamps, and officials have 
been surcharged in block type E.\
\
-\
 (Elias), 
i.e.. Greece and will remain current in the Island 
until the final annexation takes place when 
ordinary Greek stamps will come into use. 
The following is the list of stamps so surcharged 
and types of two or three are illustrated above. 
1 lepton brown, 2 lepta violet, 5 lepta green, 10 
lepta scarlet, 20 lepta blue, 25 lepta black and 
blue, 50 lepta brown, 1 drachma rose and deep 
brown, 3 drachma orange and black, 5 drachma 
olive green and black. 
Official Stamps same overpi int, 10 lepta 
lake, 30 lepta blue. Unpaid letter stamps 1, 5, 
10, 20, 40 and 50 lepta, 1 and 2 drachma red all 
overprinted in the same manner. 
In addition to the ordinary current set a 10 
lepton stamp of an 
entirely new design 
has appeared and is 
we believe only issued 
in the surcharged 
state -with overprint 
E.\
\
\
 as on the 
ordinary issue. The 
stamp IS finely engrav- 
ed on steel, probably 
by Bradbury & Wil- 
kinson and will most 
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Imperial "Penny" postal rate than 4 cents 
hence the change. 


3 cents scarlet, watermark multiple crown and 
C.A., perforated 14. 


NY AS ALAND PROTECTORATE. We 
have much pleasure in illustrating the very 
handsome design for 
the higher value 
stamps to be used in 
this territory all 
values are of the same 
design and the half-a- 
stamp above depicted 
will serve for all the 
stamps are printed on 
the usual multiple 
crown and C.A. paper, 
and perforated 14. 
The values that we 
have so far seen are the two shilling and six- 
pence printed in black and scarlet on blue paper 
the centre being in black, and the border 
scarlet and five shillings scar1et and black on 
white paper in this instance the colours are 
reversed the centre being in scarlet and the 
border black. 
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UNITED STATES. A new issue has been 
pending here for some time, a certain amount of 
dissatisfaction has existed owing to the impos- 
sibility of producing the portraits of all portraits 
of deceased presidents and 
others whose memory 
descerved well of their 
country, and the latest 
idea is to produce the 
heads of George Wash- 
ington and Benjamin 
Franklin only which 
would en tirel y prevent 
any discussion as to 
whose head should appear 
and whose should not. 
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As a sort of forerunner, the above 2 cent 
stamp has been issued but only in half dollar 
book form like the booklets of Id. stamps issued 
by our own post office. 
The head represents a fine profile portrait of 
George Washington but we believe that in the 
issue to be made later the value will be in 
figures and not words for this and other values, 
for the benefit of that large contingent in the 
United States who cannot read English or 
American which is it. 


The stamps are finely engraved as usual and 
printed on the paper watermarked U.S.P.O. 
repeatedly in the sheet a portion of a letter 
faIling under each stamp. 


BERMUDA. The handsome new }d. value 
has now appeared, also 
the penny all scarlet. 
The above illustration 
of the :id. will suffice for 
both the {d. stamp is 
bicoloured, the c e n t r e 
and tablet of value being 
in drab and rest bright 
purple and the penny is 
bright scarlet both values are printed on the 
usual multiple watermark paper and perforated 
14. 
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MONTSERRA T. 


The new penny in Im- 
perial red has at last 
appeared there is no 
variation in design 
which has a scarlet cen- 
tre instead of black as 
hitherto. 
Id. scarlet, watermark 
multiple crown and 
C.A., perforated 14. 
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PAPUA. Further values have been issued 
of the perman- 
ent set. They 
are all very sim- 
iar to the an- 
nexed design 
and all printed 
by the Austra- 
lian Common- 
wealth printers 
on the crown 
and A. water- 
marked paper. 
2d. centre black, border purple. 6d. centre 
black, border green. Is. centre black, border 
orange. 
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TRANSVAAL. 


Another value has been 
issued on the multiple 
watermarked paper the 
stamp is of the above 
design, but is inscribed 
postage on both sides. 
/;1, green and violet, 
watermark multiple C.A. 
and crown, perforated 
14. 
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PARAGUAY. After a brief respite, this rest- 
less little Republic has commenced a fresh 
series of surcharged values the overprint dif- 
fering in some respects from that in use previ- 
oU!.ly. 
The stamps now operated on are the 2 cent- 
avos, and 30 centavos of the 1904 type, which 
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NYASALAND PROTECTORATE. Fur- 
ther values have been 
received for this protec- 
torate they are all of 
the same design as the 
penny stamp illustrating 
the type, and printed on 
multiple crown and C.A. 
paper, 
d. green and 
2
d. blue, perforated 14. 
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now are converted to 5 centavos and 20 centavos 
value respectively. 
5 centavos surcharged as the illustration on 2 
centavos, 'carmine; 20 centavos surcharged in 
black on 30 centavos lilac. 


MYSELF. 


I have a friend abides with me, 
A simple, candid, trustful soul 
Who loves me freely. None could be 
More truly faithful than is he, 
Nor give more lavishly a whole 
Heart's treasure-store of sympathy. 


Quiet and grave he always keeps, 
His words are softly uttered, rare, 
And somewhat timid. From him leaps 
No sudden laughter, but there sleeps 
In his regard a pensive air, 
O'er which at times a slow smile creeps. 


What thougths are they he cherishes? 
And do I understand him well ? 
For with those narrow sm i1es of his, 
Those placid, sober silences, 
It is a task for me to tell 
What he is not, and what he is. 
The truest friendship should combine 
Sober with gay. I do allow 
That love and meekness in him shine, 
But he presents no other sign 
Of worth, and l am wond'ring now: 
.. Is he a fool, this friend of mine? " 


W. L. COLLER. 
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By J. HERBERT SLATER. 


THE first portion of the celebrated Amherst 
Library consisting to a great extent of the 
pick of the many important collections which 
have been sold during the last half century, 
completely overshadowed aU other sales in point 
of date, within measurable distance of it, and 
would, if dealt with as it deserves, occupy far 
more space than it is possible to afford. More- 
over so much has been written about it in the 
columns of the daily press and elsewhere that it 
is perhaps not necessary to traverse the same 
ground with that minuteness which would other- 
wise be necessary. Leaving therefore this sale 
to the last I wiII proceed to point to many 
excellent books which have been sold for com- 
paratively smaU sums since the last article 
appeared in the December number of the .. liib- 
lioJlhile," books which may be met with 
anyday and are therefore more intimately assO- 
ciated with the collector of average means than 
any of the extremely rare and very expensive 
books of the Amherst CoUection. On November 
10th and two foUowing days Messrs. Sotheby 
held one of those miscellaneous sales which are 
regarded, and rightly, as the happy hunting 
grounds of the collector. Some thousands of 
volumes of almost every conceivable kind were 
ranged on the shelves of the large rooms in 
Wellington Street the prices ranging from a few 
shiIlings to ;(30 for Pierce Egan's .. Life in 
London," 1821-22, and" The Finish," 1830, the 
two volumes being in uniform half morocco. 
This was of course a very high price, justified 
however, by the condition in which the books 
were. The average price per lot realised at this 
sale did not much exceed 35s., and very many 
books of excellent quality were obtained for less. 
The following books by C. J. Apperley were 
cheap at the prices paid for them. "Nimrod's 
Hunting Tours" 1835, 16s., half morocco; 
" Remarks on the condition of Hunters" 1837, 
as., half morocco; " Nimrod's Northern Tour" 


1838, 10s., half morocco; "Nimrod abroad" 2 
vols., 1842, 11s., half morocco; " Hunting Rem- 
iniscences" 1843, ;(2 12s., calf, and .. Sporting" 
1138, 15s., original cloth. Each of these, except 
the second and the last, belonged to the original 
edition. A copy of Beckford's "Thoughts on 
Hunting" 1810, the earliest issue with the name 
" William" Beckford on the title in error, sold 
for no more than 19s., russia, and Bewick's 
"Select Fables," 1820, on royal paper, for as 
little as 26s., morocco, nearly uncut. It should 
be noticed that aU works iIlustrated by the 
Bewicks are and have been for some time on the 
down grade. Sam Chifney's " Genius Genuine," 
1804, containing a full account, from the jockey's 
point of view, of the very questionable running 
of the prince Regent's horse" Escape" at N ew- 
market in 1791, sold for 24s. This book was 
originally sold at ;(5 5s. when it could be got, 
but its glory has almost departed. "The Three 
Tours of Dr. Syntax," by WiUiam Combe, 3 
vols., 1820, &c., 36s., deserves notice because 
the books were bound up in orange cloth as also 
was this same author's" Johnny Quæ Genus," 
1822, 46s., and" The English Dance of Death," 
2 vols., 1815-16 and" The Dance of Life," 1817, 
;(9 5s. Cloth bindings were not used before 
1822, nor were they in general use tiII several 
years afterwards. AU these books were "re- 
mainder" copies bound up to order at a late 
period and consequently of much less value than 
they otherwise would have been. To pursue 
the list, Cuitt's "Wanderings amongst Ruins of 
the olden times," 1855 is a very good book and 
yet a copy in half morocco sold at this sale for 
the trifling sum of 6s., about a fourth or fifth of 
what it would have realised twenty years ago. 
Fitzgerald's" Polonius .. 1852, once such a fav- 
ourite . find' at;(5 5s., has dropped to 24s. original 
cloth and Hutchinson's" History of the Colony 
of Massachusetts Bay," 2 vols., 1760, was cer- 
tainly cheap at 32s. original calf. In fact most 
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of the books at this sale were very cheap as 
witness the foIlowing: "Lavater's Physiogno- 
my" by Hunter, 3 vols. in 5, 4to, 1789-98, 30s. 
calf; Lockhart's" Life of Scott," 7 vols, 1837-8, 
16s., blue calf; Stowe's "Annales," 1615, folio, 
26s., old calf; Thorn's "Pedestrianism" 
1813, 8vo, 6s. half morocco, uncut; Sketch- 
ley's" The Cocker" 1814, 8vo, 26s., half calf" 
Papworth's" Hints on Ornamental Gardening," 
1823, 8vo, with 28 coloured plates, 6s. calf; 
Law's "History of Hampton Court; Palace," 
3 vols., 1903, 15s., original cloth and many 
more. Some cheap and good books were also 
sold by Messrs. Puttich & Simpson on Nov- 
ember 30th and following day. For Instance 
Lodovick Barry's "Ram Alley, or Merry 
Tricks," a Comedy published in 1636. realised 
no more than 26s., calf, and the three volumes 
of the first edition of Blackmore's "Lorna 
Doone," 1869, {,2 2s., half roan. This work has 
deteriorated in value of late owing to the num- 
ber of copies which have been unearthed and 
put on the market. Among other desirable 
books which sold on this occasion were Sir 
William Davenant's Works, 1673 folio, {,3 3s. 
contemporary calf; Dickens's "Tale of Two 
Cities" in the original parts, {,8 10s; Faber's 
" Origin of Pagan Idolatry," 3 vols, 1816, 24s., 
calf; the second edition of Lamb's" Tales from 
Shakespeare," 2 vols., 1809, {,2 5s., morocco; 
.. Album Verses," the first edition of 1830, 32s., 
boards, uncut; a presentation copy of Samuel 
Wesley's" Poems on Several Occasions," with 
autograph inscription 1736, 4to, 37s., original 
boards; a presentation copy of Wordsworth's 
"Yarrow Revisited," with autograph inscription 
1835, 35s., half calf; and a presentation copy (If 
Southey's" Vision of Judgment," within scrip- 
tion, 1821, {,2 2s., original boards, uncut. Books 
of this kind have a very living interest and 
neither time nor the vagaries of fashion can 
detract from their importance. The same 
remark applies equally to Tom Moore's own 
copy of his" Epistles, Odes, and other Poems," 
with his MS. Corrections and other poems in 
his autograph, 1806, 4to, which sold for {,7 7s., 
and to Newton & Cowper's" Olney Hymns," 
presentation copy of the first edition of 1779, 
{,3 7s. 6d., original sheep. 
The first portion (A to Holinshed) of the 
celebrated Amherst Library was sold, in part at 
least, by Messrs. Sotheby on December 3rd and 
two following days. The fifteen CaxtGns which 
belonged to the collection had been disposed of 
privately to, so rum our had it, Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan for a sum which may be anything from 
{,30,000 to {,40,OOO. The exact amount did not 


transpire but must have been very large. 
Though shorn to this extent of much of its 
interest, some very high prices were obtained at 
this sale; in fact most of the books were com- 
pletely beyond the reach of the collector of 
average means. A block book, i.
. one of those 
early books printed not from type as afterwards 
became customary but from engraved blocks of 
wood, sold for {,2,000. It was the" Apocalypsis 
S. Joannis" of about 1455, the same copy which 
realised {,500 at the Earl of Crawford's sale in 
1887. A copy of the celebrated" Mazarin Bible" 
printed about the year 1455, realised even more, 
t'Ïz. {,2,050, though it only extended from Genesis 
to the Psalms, while King Charles the First's 
own copy of the Cambridge Bible of 1638, made 
{,l,OOO. These are the highest prices realised at 
the Amherst sale, so far, though many other 
books ran into hundreds of pounds, as for example 
Dame Juliana Berner's" Treatise Perteynynge 
to Hawkyng" printed by Wynkyn de Worde 
in 1496, {,600, modern russ, the "Ethica" of 
Aristotle, 1479, the second book printed at 
Oxford, {,150, morocco; The "Catholicon" of 
Balbus de Janua, printed by Gutenburg, the 
inventor of printing, in 1460, folio {,530, old 
calf; the exceedingly rare first edition of Tyn- 
dale's translation of the Pentateuch, 1530-31, 
smaIl 8vo., {,190, morocco, several leaves in 
facsimile, so marvellously exact that it is difficult 
to give the exact number; Coverdale's Bible of 
1535. the first complete Bible ever printed in 
English {,385, imperfect as usual (no perfect 
copy is known); the very rare second edition of 
Cranmer's Bible, April 1541, the first published 
with the Archbishop's sanction, {,405, defective 
in parts, and many other extremely scarce and 
valuable books which it is impossible to describe 
within the compass of a few lines. The Sale 
will be resumed on March 24th, when no doubt 
other record-breaking quotations will be avail- 
able to point a moral and adorn a tale. So far, 
the collection has realized more than {,18,OOO 
exclusive of the books printed by Caxton. From 
what has been said it is abundantly clear that 
the Amherst books, though interesting enough 
to the many, are only of practical value to the 
very few. A large number of them had been 
gathered together painfully, from here and from 
there, as rare opportunities of acquiring them 
presented themselves, and when the whole 
Library is dispersed, as it will be shortly, in all 
human probability, it may be said with every 
confidence that one of the very best Libraries 
formed by the energy of a single coIlector in 
modern times, has been restored to the winds 
from which it came. 
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THE LENT BOOK. 


L ADY, a year precisely, 
One weary year from now, 
You begged so very nicely 
That I forgot my vow; 
By the nine gods (whoever 
May be those worthy nine) 
I'd sworn [ never, never 
Would lend a book of mine. 


You, looking your sedatest, 
Oped wide your honest eyes; 
" Next week," you said, " at latest, 
Will witness it's remise." 
I fell, not over sourly - 
What danger could there be ? 
But oh I quote it hourly 
The difference to me ! 


For when with rare elation 
You'd borne the book away, 
The gaping devastation 
Haunted me night and day; 
The countless volumes near me 
But left me ill content; 
That one alone could cheer me 
Which I had madly lent. 


Time passed. I penned epistles 
Whose every other line 
Bristled with hints as bristles 
The fretful porpentine : 
And when I paid a visit 
To follow up their stings 
You pondered, " Now, where i.. it? ,. 
And talked of lesser things. 


But now a new year's breaking 
It's time to make amends. 
Fulfil your undertaking, 
And we may still be friends; 
Or if the wrench therefrom is 
Too much to ask, I'm meek: 
Lend it, and take lilY promise 
To give it back next week. 


C. E. HUGHES. 
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BY HAROLD F. B. WHEELER. 


in the case of the author of Jane Eyre, 
Víllefie and other works, all of which 
we know to be partly autobiographical. 
But it is in this very aspect. paradoxi- 
cal though it may be, that her life- 
story differs from others. She was 
content to be discontent; content that 
is in doing the common everyday tasks 
incident to the household, an,d seeing 
only the best in her father, in whose 
whims and moods there is something 
strangely reminiscent of Carlyle. Char- 
lotte Brontë's philosophy would seem 
to be revealed when she wrote: 
.. Every joy that life gives must be 
earned ere it is secured; and how 
hardly earned, those only know who 
have wrestled for great prizes." Chat- 
terton could not have been more 
lonely in his garret than was Charlotte 
Brontë in the silent Parsonage before 
her marriage when Death had 
beckoned all her loved ones with the 
exception of her remaining parent. 
With fame came many literary friends, 
including Thackeray and Mrs. Gaskell, 
her future biographer, but cheerless 
Haworth was never long forgotten. 


IN Dacvid GarrícR. that altogether 
charming and deservedly popular 
play so indelibly associated with Sir 
Charles Wyndham, .. little Davy" re- 
marks that .. a good woman is an 
understudy for an angel." Such a 
woman was Charlotte Brontë. Genius 
like murder, .. will out" whatever its 
environment, and the weather-swept 
Parsonage of Haworth, its one irregu- 
larly-built street and bleak moorland 
were not particularly inviting. 
One does not easily forget what 
poor reckless Branwell, her much- 
loved brother, wrote when he was en- 
deavouring to recover from" the ma- 
lignant yet cold debauchery" of the 
year he had spent as clerk-in-charge 
at the station of Luddenden Foot. 
His progress, he said. was .. retarded 
by having nothing to listen to except 
the wind moaning among old chimneys 
and older ash trees, nothing to look at 
except heathery hills walked over when 
life had all to hope for and nothing to 
regret with me- no one to speak to 
except crabbed old Greeks and Romans 
who have been dust the last five 
thousand years," The Stoic and the Christian were 
The simile of the captive bird beating combined in .. Currer Bell," and a 
its wings against the enclosing wires certain coarseness in some of her 
of its cage has been used ael nauseam by work is aptly atoned by the higher 
a thousand and one writers with re- thought which is so much more in 
ference to celebrated personages. but evidence, She altogether rebelled at 
never with more appropriateness than the idea of .. nursing animosity or 
Yo!. II.-
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registering wrongs." One remembers, 
of course, the duel by correspondence 
which was fought by Charlotte Brontë 
and Harriet Martineau on the occasion 
of the publication of Villette owing to a 
severe review which appeared in the 
Daily News from the pen of the latter. 
The author of the novel, however, 
while still maintaining her position, 
was sufficiently generous to write as a 
postscript to her reply: "To differ 
from you gives me keen pain." Her 
caustic wit was as much a part of her 
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in this matter. He is as keen an 
admirer of the Brontës as he is of 
Napoleon, and last year he gave us 
valuable books on both subjects. The 
Brontës' Life and Lefters 1 is described by 
himself as " Being an attempt to pre- 
sent a full and final record of the lives 
of the three sisters, Charlotte, Emily 
and Anne Brontë from the biographies 
of Mrs. Gaskell and others, and from 
numerous hitherto unpublished manu- 
scripts and letters." Unless other 
documents are discovered, which IS 
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makeup as was her unflinching cour- 
age, but it was not evident in her 
intimate personal relations with friends 
and acquaintances. 
One is almost inclined to think that 
it is the sheer human interest of Char- 
lotte's life which inspires the Brontë 
cult. From a purely literary point of 
view she and her sisters are worthy of 
worshippers, but just as "truth is 
stranger than fiction," so their own 
strange lives contain more heart- 
throbs than the pages of their crea- 
tions. 
Mr. Clement Shorter has had much 
to do with the enthusiasm of the public 


not very probable, few people are 
likely to find fault with the sub-title, 
and it will certainly remain a standard 
work, "When you have read the two 
volumes," he remarked to the present 
writer, "you will know as much about 
the subject as I do." That the general 
reader takes more than ordinary inter- 
est in the doings of the Haworth family 
is beyond question, for the book has 
already gone into a second edition, 
while many thousands of copies were 
sold of Charlofte Bronfë and her Circle n-}. 
issued some thirteen years ago. 


I.-JIu41der ó.. 
t<.m
"toll, 2 \ol
. 
!!.-lJ) Clt'HH'IIt ::o;hmtcl". Hudder & ::-'1(1I1
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Although Mr. Clement Shorter does 
not claim to possess the largest collec- 
tion of Brontë MSS., that honour be- 
longing to Mr. Thomas Wise, the 
letters and volumes in his possession 
are both unique and valuable,:! I 
recently spent a delightful evening in 
his well-stocked library, during the 
course of which I discovered a number 
of most interesting literary treasures. 
Here, for instance, is an essay in 
French on Peter the Hermit, written 
by Charlotte when she and Emily 
were staying at the Pensionnat Héger, 
in the Rue d' 
Isabelle, Brus- 
sels. The mis- 
takes are few 
and insignifi- 
cant, and are 
indicated in the 
usual manner 
by pencilled 
deletions and 
interpola tion s. 
Of her life in 
the Belgian 
capital the 
pages of Vílfetfe 
and of The Professor reveal much. 
N either of the girls were over fond of 
Mme. Héger, but we know what an 
effect her husband had on the two 
macfemoiselles. Mr. Clement Shorter 
has effectually disposed of the canard 
that Charlotte was actually in love with 
her schoolmaster, an idea very preva- 
lent not so many years ago, and hav- 
ing as much solid foundation as a castle 
in the air, 


'-J-.J--.J 
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Appropriately enough, part of Emily 
Brontë's diary, illustrated by herself, 
is near by. The handwriting is so 
minute that at first glance it looks as if 
it were shorthand. In the fragment 
reproduced herewith a sketch of Emily, 
her favourite dog Keeper, and another 



. Th(' faCfoiimil(s in this articl(' Rre frum 'II. Cl("IIIPut 

ll(l..h:'r'... ('oU('("ti(lu aillI an' )"('phl(hl(-'('11 It, hi.. J...i1Ul pt'rlui..- 
.,illn. 


animal is introduced as a tailpiece. It 
is neither elab::>rate nor particularly 
picturesque, but that she possessed 
artistic possibilities is apparent, and 
she might have done justice to her 
half-talent had opportunity presented 
itself. Charlotte was certainly asked 
if she cared to follow Thackeray in the 
matter of illustrating her own literary 
work, but respectfully declined the 
offer. In this portion of Emily's jour- 
nal, written on the 30th July 1845, her 
twenty-seventh birthday, she tells us 
that" the Gondals" - -i.e. the Goncfalancf 
Chronicles. a 
MS. doubtless 
de stroye d- 
.. still flourish 
bright as ever. 
I am at present 
writing a work 
on the First 
War. Anne 
has been writ- 
ing some arti- 
cles on this, and 
a book by 
Henry Sopho- 
na. She is 
generally optimistic, and ends: .. I 
have plenty of work on hands. and 
writing, and am altogether full of 
business. With b(.st wishes for the 
whole house till 1848, July 30th, and 
as much longer as may be, I con- 
clude, Emily Brontë. 
The hopes were to remain such; 
no realisation crowned them. The 
year 1848 was one of mourning, and 
both Branwell and the writer of the 
diary were " asleep within the tomb" 
before its death-knell was rung. 
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Scarcely less interesting is a copy 
of the genuine first edition of Poems 
by Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell, pub- 
lished by Aylott and Jones, 8 Pater- 
noster Row, in 1846, at the expense of 
the authors, the three sisters Brontë. 
Two copies only were sold, and 
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although perhaps a couple of dozen 
were sent out for review and presen- 
tation, only eight or ten are extant. 
One of them changed hands some time 
ago for [25. Subsequently Messrs. 
Smith and Elder purchased the stock 
and substituted their own title-page, 
in which form it is still to be found in 
the haunts of the bibliophile. 
Next to hand is the author's own 


the former works, not altogether at his 
own risk, issued the three volumes and 
informed the booksellers that Ellis, 
Acton, & Currer Bell were one and the 
same person! This was in 1847. 
The Tenant of Wildfell Hall was issued 
in the following year, and here are 
Anne's own volumes. together with a 
coPy of the second edition. which is 
not at all common, and containing a 


.\ PaJtC' of Emil)'
 Diary, dah-d 1I.l\\orth. 
Th1ll"Srlay. July ::tilth. 1
":-1 


coPy of Wuthering Heights, which con- 
tains the only known writing in Emily's 
hand apart from a few MSS. and the 
diary mentioned above. The three 
uniform volumes, although they are 
numbered consecutively, in reality con- 
tain Anne Brontë's Agnes Grey as well 
as Wuthering Heights. When" Currer 
Bell's" Jane Eyre was a pronounced 
success the publisher who had accepted 


preface. .. One word more and I have 
done," she concludes, .. Respecting the 
author's identity, I would have it to be 
distinctly understood that Acton Bell 
is neither Currer nor Ellis Bell, and 
therefore, let not his faults be attributed 
to them. As to whether the name is 
real or fictitious, it cannot greatly sig- 
nify to those who know him only by 
his works." 
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On the 29th June, 1854, the creator 
of Jane Eyre was married to the Rev. 
Arthur Bell Nicholls, and she who had 
written to her friend Miss Ellen Nussey 
ten years before that "I cannot for my 
life see those interesting germs of good- 
ness in him you discovered ; his narrow- 
ness of mind always strikes me chiefl y," 
began her brief nine months' spell of 


happiness, Their wedding cards drop 
from the coPy of Charlotte's master- 
piece as I take it from the shelf, and 
although I have by no means exhaust- 
ed the Brontë treasures in Mr. Clement 
Shorter's library I can only repeat the 
words I find in the last letter she ever 
wrote, " I cannot talk." 
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T HOUGH no single publication for 
children, such as the "Peter 
Pan Picture Book ,. of last season, or 
the ,. Peter Pan in Kensington Gar- 
dens" of 1907, has this year excelled 
all its competitors in popularity the 
general level of excellence of the 
numerous volumes issued has perhaps 
been as high as ever before. Amongst 
those intended chiefly for the delecta- 
tion of boys, in which by the way their 
sisters are also sure to delight, "Bar- 
clay of the Guides,"} by Herbert 
Strang, is exceptionally good, for, with 
his usual tact, the author, whilst 
realizing vividly the thrilling romance 
connected with the Indian Mutiny, has 
avoided any unnecessary dwelling on 
horrors. The charactt::r of the hero, 
who, though of English parentage, has 
been adopted and educated by a 
Path an chief, is well worthy of imita- 
tion, from first to last a high ideal of 
duty is held up and incidentally the 
difficulties with which the English in 
India have to contend in dealing with 
the natives is brought out, whilst the 
point of view of the latter is also very 
clearly defined. With its numerous 
excellent illustrations in colour by W. 
H. Koekkoek, the book is a most 


1. - U Uardav of thl' Guide..: a 8tcln. of thC" Indian 
l\IlItÍlI\,'" 11\ Il(>I"II{'lt Strang'. illll
trated iil (Oolol.lr h,- II. \V. 
hf1( S kk;lek. . Lone 1011 : Ill'un Fro,,".', alld Hodde.&: Stouf(h- 
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attractive one and might well serve as 
a prize, especially for boys who aspire 
to entering the Indian Civil Service. 
The "Pinafore Picture Book,":.! of 
Sir W. S. Gilbert, presents indeed a 
marked contrast to "Barclay of the 
Guides," for whereas the latter is full 
of serious purpose, the former, like 
the famous play on which it is founded, 
is pure farce from beginning to end, 
neither teaching nor pretending to 
teach any lesson, a fact that may pos- 
sibly be the secret of its success, 
grown up people as well as children 
quickly detecting and resenting the 
intrusion of the smallest grain of sur- 
reptious powder in what purports to 
be a sweetmeat pure and simple. The 
author, in his Introduction, gives many 
amusing but totally inadequate reasons 
for his decision to turn his popular 
comedy into a story for children, and 
his text is full of rollicking fun which 
is vividly reflected in the clever illu- 
strations by Miss Woodward, many of 
which are in colour. It is indeed her 
beautiful drawings that give the chief 
charm to the book. With rare skill, 
for her task must have been a most 
difficult one, she has managed to em- 
bue even the most comic scenes with 
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a certain dignity, and in some few 
instances, notably the .. Ralph Rack- 
straw in the Rigging," with its sugges- 
tion of utter loneliness and .. Miss 
Josephine Corcoran striding to her 
cabin after rejecting the man she 
loves," she has even ventured to 
strike a note of pathos, that must 


and coloured illustrations, by H. J. 
Ford, is specially delightful, so graphi- 
cally are the true stories in it related, 
and so well realized are the personali- 
ties of its youthful heroes and heroines. 
Beginning with Napoleon, for whom 
by the way she has a somewhat undue 
admiration. calling him the most won- 
derful man the world 
has ever seen, she 
passes on to his ill- 
fated son, the baby 
King of Rome, later 
the Duke of Reich- 
stadt, who had he 
lived might possibly 
have altered the his- 
tory of Europe. She 
then relates the 
cheque red life story 
of Princess Jeanne of 
Navarre, who so long 
resisted the will of 
her uncle Francis I. 
of France, and died 
soon after her love- 
less marriage to the 
Duc de Vendôme a 
few days before the 
massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. Scenes 
are also given from 
the lives of the brave 
young King of N or- 
way, Hacon II., 
whose mother en- 
dured such terrible 
things for his sake; 
the Princess Hen- 
rietta, daughter of 
Charles I., who was born at Exeter 
during the siege and who owed her 
life to the courage of Lady Dalkeith 
who, when she was a year old, carried 
her to Dover on her back; the little 
Queen Isabel, daughter of Charles XI. 
of France; and the dearly-loved wife 
of Richard II. of England, Marie An- 
toinette and Queen Elizabeth in their 
early girlhood. the interest in every 
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appeal even to the most insatiable 
lover of nonsense. 


Of the many recently-issued books 
whose authors frankly admit a desire 
to instruct as well as to amuse Mrs. 
Lang's h Princes and Princesses," 1 
with its many fine black and white 
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case being fully sustained, whilst the 
appetite for the study of more serious 
books of history will be aroused in the 
idlest boys and girls who cannot fail 
to wish to know more about those 
whose early years were 
so full of adventure. 
Another instructive 
book of attractive appear- 
ance is the "Children's 
Æneid ,,1 by the Rev. 
Alfred Church who has 
already done so much to 
familiarize the young with 
classic lore, with twelve 
illustrations in colour of 
unequal merit by an 
anonymous artist. In it 
are related in simple 
language the oft-told tales 
of the Siege of Troy, the 
Voyage of Æneus, the 
Death of Dido of Carthage, 
the Adventures of Nisus, 
and Euryàlus, of Camilla 
and her Maidens, etc., 
shorn of some of their 
horrors, the writer re- 
fraining from any com- 
ments except at the very 
end when he re marks 
apropos of the great wall 
made by the Romans right 
across the island of 
Britain, "most wonderful, 
but still greater than this 
was what we have from 
them of Law and Order." 


With the "Children's 
Æneid" may justly be 
ranked the two unpretend- 
ing, but most charming little volumes, 
the latest additions to the useful .. Told 
to the Children Series"; "Stories of 
the Vikings,":! by Mary Macgregor, 


with pictures in colour by Monro S. 
Orr, and" Stories of Beowulf,..3 by H. 
E. Marshall, with pictures in colour 
by J. R. Skelton. In the former the 
first coming of the N orthmen and their 
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later incursions are eloquently des- 
cribed, stress being laid on the influence 
they exercised over the early history 
of England and the development of 
the national character, whilst the latter 
dwells on the beauty of the first epic 
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ence, wrings the heart of the 
sensitive reader, who shares 
the relief when the tragedy 
is averted by the tact and 
skill of the doll doctor. The 
other Tales: .. The Thous- 
and Threepenny Bits," the 
.. Anti-Burglar," and the 
.. Notice Board," are, on the 
other hand, full of humour 
and thoroughly suitable for 
their audience, though the 
last is perhaps guilty cf an 
attempt to teach a lesson of 
forbearance with the trying 
ways of the elders. 
The .. Little Miss Quix- 
ote":,] of Robert Haymes 
and Dorothy Rose is another de- 
lightful book in which the collabora- 
tors have turned to somewhat original 
account the ancient legend of Cin- 
derella and her cruel step-sisters as 
well as that of the renowned Knight 
of La Mancha. Possibly some may 
object in a story for children to the 
sadness of the earlier chapters in 
which the sufferings and deaths of the 
heroine's parents are described, but 
this is well atoned for by the latter 
portion with its happy realization of 
the chivalrous little maiden's influence 
over her stern aunts and grandfather. 
The illustrations by H. R. Millar too 
are full of character and charm, especi- 
ally" The Vigil," in which June in her 
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poem written in 
the Anglo-Saxon 
language telling of 
the wondrous 
deeds of Beowulf 
the Goth, who more than 
once came to the rescue of 
the people of Daneland, 
and in the end laid down 
his life for his own fellow- 
countrymen. 
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In" Anne's Terrible Good Nature,"] 
and the other stories bound up with it 
Mr. E. V. Lucas has, if possible, ex- 
celled himself in the intuitive sympathy 
displayed with the point of view of his 
youthful heroes and heroines. The 
titular tale, in which the semi-comic, 
semi-tragic results of the heroines 
eager zeal in the service of others are 
described is a true master-piece of 
insight into child-nature, with its simple 
purity of motive and loving faith, and 
there is absolutely none of the covert 
suggestion of superior grown up wis- 
dom that spoils so much of the liter- 
ature intended for the young. No less 
if not more beautiful in another way is 
.. Miss Bannister's Brother," that with 
its deep under-current of pathos must 
appeal as forcibly to lovers of children 
as to the little ones themselves for 
whom it is primarily intended. The 
scene by the bedside of Christina, who 
is literally dying of grief because her 
beloved doll, Diana, has lost her sight 
through her carelessness and disobedi- 
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long white night dress is seen kneeling 
in the old barn, clasping a cross in one 
hand and a rose in the other to the 
confusion and astonishment of the 
cocks and hens disturbed by her intru- 
sion, and the interview between her and 
Sir Richard Hathering 
in which her identity is 
revealed. 
The New Jersey story 
.. The Adopting of Rosa 
Marie"} byCarroll Wat- 
son Rankin, with illus- 
trations by Florence S. 
Shinn, is of a type very 
unlike .. Anne's Ter- 
rible Good Nature," or 
.. Little Miss Quixote," 
and recalls the quaintly 
humorous tales of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. The 
practical little American 
girls, who, scorning 
dolls and make-believe, 
adopt real babies for a 
few days at a time car- 
ing for them in the cot- 
tage in which they are 
allowed to do just as 
they like, find them- 
selves in an awkward 
dilemma when one of 
the mothers disappears 
leaving them with her 
child on their hands. 
The fact that Rosa 
Marie is a very phleg- 
matic infant, accepting 
everything as a matter 
of course and with 
nothing interesting or 
romantic about her, but 
her name adds greatly to the difficul- 
ties of the situation, but the girl who 
is primarily responsible for her rises 
to the occasion mothering her with 
real devotion and meeting everyemer- 
gency with unfailing courage. Except 


that the dénouement is somewhat 
spoiled by the unnecessary intrusion 
of side issues, the story is a notable 
one illustrating well the fact that in 
spite ofthe differences between English 
and American views on education, 
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human nature is radically the same on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 


Fascinating as are all these stories 
of real life, that however improbable 
they appear might be founded on fact, 
they have serious rivals in the many 
volumes of Fairy Tales recently issued, 
the children of to-day, fortunately for 
297 
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them clinging tenaciously to their 
belief in the little people. The" Fairies 
Fountain ,,1 of the Countess Evelyn 
Martinengo Cesaresco, with its beauti- 
ful illustrations by Charles Robinson, 
who knows so well how to cater for 
his juvenile public, is a most fascina- 
ting volume, though possibly some 
young critics may be inclmed to think 
that the mischief-making sprites are 
not quite naughty enough, their pranks 
having often been excelled by those of 
human boys and girls. The" Birds 
Castle" with the poetic picture of the 
Storks floating down to their sanctuary, 
and" Ariosa" with its charming reali- 
zation of the Spirit of the air borne 
along by the West Wind, are full of the 
aroma of the magic land where all 
things are possible to those who have 
faith, and there is real beauty in the 
other stories, though some are rather 
spoilt by the suggestion of a moral. 
Based on parables of the Talmud and 
the Midrash, but some few of them en- 
tirely original, the .. Jewish Fairy 
Tales,"
 of Aunt Naomi, with illustra- 
tions by E. Strellett and J. Marks, are 
rather allegories and fables than real 
Fairy Stories, for though there is in 
some of them a certain undercurrent of 
humour, Virtue is rewarded and vice 
punished as a matter of course, whether 
the hero or heroine be ugly or beautiful. 
.. The King, the Queen, and the Bee," 
the "Princess and the Rabbi," and 
.. Honeim's Magic Shoe," are especially 
characteristic, reflecting as they do the 
Jewish belief in an unseen power it is 
useless to defie, and also the Oriental 
love of imagery. 
The .. Russian Fairy Book "J well 
translated by Nathan Haskell- Dole, 
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and with beautiful full-page illustrations 
in colour by a Russian artist, is one of 
the best books of the kind that has 
appeared for a long time, the stories in 
it resembling the old favourites of 
English nurseries, the Blue Bird, the 
Ugly Duckling, and the Snow Queen, 
yet with a very marked individuality 
of its own, reflecting the melancholy 
of the oppressed race, by whom they 
were originally evolved. Beauty is, as 
a matter of couse, associated with good- 
ness, and ugliness with evil and startling 
metamorpheses are of freq uent 
occurence, human creatures and 
animals changing places in the twink- 
ling of an eye. Specially touching 
is the" Little Sister and Little Brother" 
supposed by the translator to be a 
nature myth, in which the boy who is 
changed into a kid never regains his 
own form, but the Tales that will pro- 
bably most delight young readers are 
the .. Brigh[ Hawks Feather" and 
"Ivan, and the Gray Wolf," both of 
enthralling interest. 
No more charming gift book could 
be imagined either for boys and girls or 
their elders than the "Anthology" 
with its many suitable illustrations by 
Stephen Reid, to which the singularly 
appropriate name of the "Fairy Case- 
ment ,,1 has been given. Edited by 
the accomplished critic, Alfred Noyes, 
it contains all that is most exquisitely 
fanciful in Fairy poetry, quotations 
being given from writers of gifts so 
diverse as Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, 
Tennyson, Keats, William Allingham, 
Coleridge, Christina Rossetti, Rudyard 
Kipling, Swinburne, and many others, 
all of whom are true believers in the 
.. nurslings of immortality" so beloved 
by little children, and those who in 
maturity retain the child spirit. The 
window through which the reader is 
invited to look is of course the one 
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endowed with supernatural power by 
the nightingale of Keats, that he says 
.. oft times hath charmed magic case- 
ments, opening on the foam of perilous 
seas in fairylands forlorn." .. Many a 
princess," says Mr. Noyes, "has leaned 
down from it at dead midnight to be 
kissed by some knight that has come 
adventuring through forests towards 
her face. The midsummer fairies of 
Shakespeare hold their revels in the 
woods that whisper round it, and it 
has even been rumoured that a nine- 
fifteen express has been driven thun- 
dering through the haunted valleys 
below it by a romantic engine-driver 
taking tired week-enders to paddle on 
the yellow sands of those fairylands 
forlorn." In other words, even in 


these days of the 
triumphs of steam 
and electricity. the 
casement is still there 
for those who have 
the will and power 
to look through it, 
though it is only the 
elect few who are 
able to describe to 
others what is re- 
vealed to them on 
the other side. 
Amongst the books 
in which, though 
they are not exactly 
fairy tales, the laws 
of time and space are 
set at defiance, 
special recognition is 
due to the "Children 
for Ever "I of John 
F. Macpherson with 
delightful full-page 
illustrations in colour 
by Tony Sarg. A 
charming phantasy, 
the scene of which 
is laid in the imagin- 
ary Systurthia or 
Land of Youth, the 
inhabitants of which, like the im- 
mortal Peter Pan, never grow up, 
it is full of life 3.nd go, the interest 
never flaggi ng. Into this strange 
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realm governed by a king only 
fifteen years old, a party of children 
from the prosaic world of every day 
are suddenly projected and gladly 
welcomed by the people, though the 
young monarch is at first disposed to 
resent their intrusion, Many are the 
extraordinary experiences through 
which they pass before they consent 
to drink the magic elixir that will stop 
the approach of age, but in spite of 
the wild improbability of the plot the 
characters are well sustained from 
beginning to end. 
Intended for younger children than 
Mr. Macpherson's book the .. Buffs 
and Boy,"] of Amy Sims with appro- 
priate illustrations by Reginald Riving- 
ton, is just such a rambling improbable 
story as little people love, full of quaint 
and pretty fancies of which perhaps 
the most charming is that of the boat 
manned by a butterfly that uses its 
wings as sails. 
Less poetic but full of clever fun is 
the" Snow King,"
 by" Nella," illus- 
trated by the same artist as ., Buffs 
and Boy," in which are related the 
comic adventures of a wooden-legged 
sailor, who having fallen asleep in the 
snow, dreams that he is king of a beau- 
tiful white land and is very angry 
when he awakes to find himself in his 
own bed at home with no attendant 
but his daughter and nothing more 
appetising to eat than a basin of gruel. 
Amongst books for little ones still in 
the nursery may be specially com- 
mended the " Songs of Happy Child- 
hood,,,a of Irene Maunder with per- 
fectly charming illustrations by that 
true magician of the nursery Charles 
Robinson, who with a few strokes of 
the pen has realized with rare felicity 
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the spirit of the poems, some of which, 
notably" A Large Family," and 
.. Never, Never More," are equal in 
their insight into the pathos of child- 
hood to the work 0 f Mr. Graham 
Robertson. 
.. The Little Red Fox,..1 of Mrs. 
Ernest Ames with its full-page illus- 
trations in colour is another book for 
quite young children, telling of the 
strange friendship between a puppy 
and a baby red fox, and with it may be 
ranked .. Molly's Book"
 by Rowe 
Lingston with illustrations by Tony 
Sarg, which though it is sometimes 
rather too realistic, as in its descrip- 
tions of the sufferings of the mouse in 
the clutches of the cat, contains several 
bright little poems suitable for being 
learnt by heart. 
Fuller of th rilling incident and 
absorbing interest than any of the 
volumes of stories noticed above the 
.. Romance of Bird Life,,(j of John Lea, 
with its numerous full-page reproduc- 
tions of photographs taken direct from 
nature such as the" Reed Warblers at 
Home" and the .. Playhouse of a Gar- 
dener Bower Bird," is a truly ideal 
gift book for boy or girl, likely to pro- 
mote the true study of natural history, 
and, which is even more important, to 
inculcate reverence for the beautiful 
warm-blooded loving hearted creatures 
so many of which are threatened with 
extermination. The knowledge for 
which Mr. Lea is noted has been won 
by the patient watching of birds in 
their natural haunts, it has not cost a 
single life and much of what he has 
achieved may be emulated by anyone 
who has the necessary leisure. He 
points out that there is abundance of 
romance to be found even in the study 
of the most familiar species, his own 
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book beginning 
with a description 
of the nursery days 
of the ordinary 
domestic chicken, 
but it is in his 
accounts of the 
homes and play- 
grounds of the 
Paradise, Lyre 
and Bower Birds 
of the tropics that 
he becomes most 
eloquent, his des- 
criptions reading 
like some fabulous 
tale from the 
"Arabian Nights." 
The name of the 
Rev. Theodore 
Wood is, of course, 
a guarantee of 
accuracy of state- 
ment, and the 
three little books ...... ...... 
just published by 
him " Dwellers 
in the Garden," 
.. Dwellers in the 
Pond,"and"Dwel- 
lers Under- 
ground... 1 with 
their numerous 
excellent illustra- 
tions, are quite 

qua1toanyoftheir 
p'redece:ssors :in 
the same series. 
They give in simple language much 
useful though no novel informa- 
t
on, but as is necessitated by their 
titles they group together creatures 
that have no affinities with each other, 
such for instance as Tit-mice and 
Lace-wing Flies, Moles and Skip-jack 
Beetles, Frogs and Caddis Flies. 
Amongst the many old-established 
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favorites-that have this last season ap- 
peared in new editions, special recog- 
nition is due.R. L. Stevenson's" Child's 
Garden of Verse"
 which long ago 
made the reputation as an illustrator of 
children's books of Charles 'Robinson, 
and has never yet been excelled: either 
in text or pictures, in the sympathy it 
reveals with the hopes and fears the 
joys an 
_sorrows of babyho_od. Very 

._ .. -\ Chillr... Gar(11'11 of Yf'r<õp," h\- Uohl.'.1 J.AHlii.Stf'\(OIl- 
..011. IHu<;.trah.d h,- Charh'" UllhirÚ.IIII. Loudon: John 
LnIP. 2s. tilL w.t. . 
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welcome, too, to a widely scattered 
public are the three first volumes of the 
excellent Queen's Treasure Series, the 
idyllic .. Cousin Phyllis ..\ of Mrs. Gas- 
kell, the .. Six to Sixteen,"2 and a 
.. Flat Iron for a Farthing,,:J of Mrs. 
Ewing, most popular of the writers of 
the late nineteenth century for girls 
and boys, all with beautiful illustrations 
in colour by E. V. Wheelhouse. To a 
somewhat different audience will 
appeal the old-fashioned .. Birthday 


1. -"('ou...in PII\.lIi......hy :11,,,,. Gaskc>11. I1lustratf'd II, E. 
Y. \\
h(,l'lhml"'('. tOJlfloll': G.'UI.gl' -Bell & SOliS, 28. )I(.t.' 
:!. .. Sh tll Si'\.TC't'n:' hy )Ir.... H'\ÏJI
. IIIII
tr.atl'(l 11,:\ 1
_ 
,-. \\ IlC'c.lhml
(,. London: Ocorgc' 114-11 oc Soli.... 2!". I)(.t. 
:1. .. \ Flat hUll fOI" a FHrthinA':" h.,- 
Ir.... E"ill
1 \,it.. 
ilh....'ratiolls h
- E. Y. \\"ht'('lholls('. Loudon: Gcm"gt' 11c'lI 
.L1I1I Soil.... 
"'. IU't. 


Prese nt" 4 of Maria Edgeworth, 
and the .. Holiday House, ,,
, of Cathe- 
rine Sinclair, in which naughtiness is 
punished and goodness rewarded with 
almost automatic certainty, both retold 
and suitably illustrated by Olive Allen, 
whilst the .. Æsop's Fables "'; written 
in very simple language by Mrs. 
Arthur Brookfield, with equally simple 
illustrations by Henry J. Ford will be 
found very useful in nurseries. 


-to _11\ Dirtlllhl).' Prc....C.llt:. ".' :U.uia }<;dJ!"('\HUth, )"('rol.l 
alii I illll...trat..d II," O!iu' AIlf'II. J
dinlml"l'll alltl London _ 
T C...t ]
_ t'. .JHt"k. :!s. I)(>t. .... 
.-). -.. ](olida\ Hou...('"O II,. 'la., Sillclair., r(.toM amI illlIs- 
tnth'll Ii\" Oli\e .\11('11. Etlillhlll.
h and LondoJ). 1'. C. ..\ 
E. C. .raè'k :!....IIf't. 
t;' -.. 1:"'0)1'" }'ahlf'''' 1"01" J.ittlf' Pt'op:e,"' ".' 1fl"'<òi. .\Ithur 
IJ.'ookfu..,ld. pic.tun
1 II., HC>Ilr.'" J. Ford. l.ollfloll: T. }'i...11t'1" 
1.11\\ ill. 1.... IIl't. 
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(Part II. -1760-1800). 


By KATHARINE ESDAILE. 


I N 1760 appeared Sir John Haw- 
kin's edition ofthe Complete Angler, 
with much additional matter as well 
as numerous illustrations I engraved by 
Ryland after S. Wale, who has so far 
departed from the custom of the period 
as to attempt archæological accuracy 
in the matter of costume, and certainly 
deserves to escape oblivion as a 
pioneer of historic truth.:! Fig. 1, one 
of the best of the plates. represents 
Piscator and Venator arriving at their 
honest alehouse and being greeted by 
.. my hostess, who is both cleanly and 
handsO'11e and civil." 
Ryland is so important a figure 
among English engravers of the period 
that a specimen of his work in another 
field, this time drawn as well as 
engraved by him, may be given here. 
The general revival of interest in topo- 
graphy and travel after the middle of 
the eighteenth century led Dodsley, 
always ready to supply or to anticipate 
the wants of his public. to produce in 
1764 two large volumes. entitled England 
Illustrated, or a Compendium of the Natural 
History, Geography, Topography and Anti- 
quities, Ecclesiastical and Ci<vil, of Eng- 


1.- Allegorical frontispiece. 14 copperplates. and numer- 
ous vignettes in the text. 
2.- It will be remembered that some years later. in 
1771. Benjamin West was violently attacked for repre- 
senting the principal figure in his picture of the IJcau, 
of (.;eller(ll npulf'" in uniforn instead of Roman dress or 
heroic nakedness. 


land and Wales. The letterpress is the 
merest compilation, and the anony- 
mous author's taste is more for the 
marvellous than for any antiquities, 
ecclesiastical or civil, a case of Siamese 
twins or the discovery of the skeleton of 
a giant arousing an enthusiasm which 
a cathedral fails to awaken. The real 
interest of the book lies in its illustra- 
tions, maps. plates and vignettes. the 
great majority engraved by Ryland 
after his own designs. a few by Grig- 
nion, Rooker and Ben Green. Fig. 2, 
The East View of Derbv, is a good 
example of Ryland's somewhat 
formal style, to which Grignion's 
light touch and love of rococo borders, 
as shown in the vignette of Newstead 
Abbey (fig. 3). offer a singular contrast:: 
Seven years after this book was pub- 
lished, a boy of fourteen was taken 
by his father to Ryland's studio. to be 
apprenticed to him. As they left the 
studio, William Blake said to his father, 
.. Father, I do not like that man's face: 
it looks as if he would live to be 
hanged." The negotiations fell 
through, but the boy's words were 


3. The engraving explains why the Byrons were 
forced to leave the place less than forty years later: 
.. Through thy battlements, Newstead, the hollow winds 
whistle: 
Thou. the hall of my fathers. art gone to decay: 
In thy once smiling garden, the hemlock and thistle 
Have choked up the rose which late bloomed in the 
way." 


-Byron. Jf, f ..
' ..I J,f' III .....:. 
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remembered. Ryland was then high which is also to be found in the later 
in the world, engraver to the King, numbers of the Magazine. Besides 
popular with the printsellers; fulfil- these topographical plates, which are 
ment of the prophecy seemed In- often of great interest, the Magazine 
credible. But in after years the contains a series of portraits of great 
engraver fell men, contem- 
into difficulties, 

!f.t".!2"-on!. 

...s
 porary and 
forged a cheque ' 
 
 (.t' otherwise, with 
) 1/'1 r.... 
on the East 
 r /.,. F 1 brief biograph- 
IndiaCompany, ies, including a 
and in 1783 was 
i

: .
 . 
;':lí l surprising ac- 
hanged. Truly .., - count of V 01- 
the writer of 'Ii. . ,'- ,-. I taire, full of the 
the Prophetical 1Í 1 ' spiciest lie s 
Books, of whose \ - 
 <\";. }
 \ . ": I ' ' I ' current at the 
_


 !r 
work we shall \ 
'$ '1. . time in respect- 
see an example .... \, . able circles; 
later, deserved = ; \ \ T ... eo illustrations of 
his name. _ _
 
 '. &.
1 ',,\ 
 literary scenes, 
The Copper- '1 ," ''\. especially along 
plate Magazine, ;!; ,'; 1 series illustra- 
or Monthly Trea- 
 \ 
 ._ j
 . ' ting Fénélon's 
sure for the Ad- \ .' 
, ,'" Télémaque: and 
mérers O f the ....
 p scenes from 
ImUafécve Arts, 
';\1' 
 I English history. 
was published - lti ... Iii The quality of 
by G. Kearsley 
 1-'.' i ' 
 \ 'I the work is 
in monthly '" .

.: usually high, 
.J' -i 
numbers dur- - tho ugh the 
- . J).I r 
ing the years ' , English artists 
1774-8, and" 
' .' 
 '\,k'! . " 
 employed do 
such is the ,h' III t not, as is to be 
ex cell en c e of , expected. reach 

 , " 
man y of the !!'Il f the standard of 
\. ;- < 
 ! ' I I 
illustrations 
t. \ ""'
 . ""'
'il;..j ! t ,\ _ Eisen, Mormet 
that the pub- " -:_1 
_ ::.... and Moreau, all 

ishe
 was not 
_ ....... ..
 - 
., 
 of l;hom are 
ar rom the -i;-',';'{"'
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out ostenta- J j, v Margaret, Queen 
tion," as he Pu'h:'- 
cor n
 A f rlU'1iID!:1
1.7.59' of Henry VI., 
modestly says, protected by a 
that it was "the !-'il(. L -!I;"\
ill,'p<1iti,,n (UIIlPlt./P II/[I/cr Robber, (fig.4a) 
most elegant work that ever appeared byE. Edwards, I is here chosen as a pre- 
in Great Britain." The engraving on 
the title-page of the collected volume 
is so interesting that it is here repro- 
duced (fig. 4) as a specimen of the 
early work of Paul Sandby, much of 


4, E. Edwards. A.R.A. 0736-1800?) who is believedto 
have been the elder brother of Valentine Green. like him 
was chiefly known as a mezzotintis
. though he also 
worked for the Society of AntiquarieS, Boydell and 
others. had a picture in the Shakespeare Gallery. 
nd 
practise:d bcth as history painter and topograprlcal 
draughtsman. His luu.tin/It: 0.1 Puiul, ,.
. a careful and 
accurate supplement to Walpole, is hischieftitle to fame. 
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cursor of the historical school fostered by 
Boydell, and greatly superior to much 
of the later work in the same class, 
just as Monnet's work in the Magazine, 
omitted here for lack of space, is in its 
kind superior to most of the produc- 
tions of David and the later classicists. 
But the plates from Ovid by Eisen 
constitute the great charm of the book, 
and no better example can be given 
than the graceful and delicate Cadmus 
and Hermione metamorphosed into serpents 
(fig. 5); Walker's engraving is worthy 
of the design. 
Among the most important scientific 
books of the century are the several 
editions of Cook's Voyages. The first, 
edited by Dr. Hawkesworth, appeared 
in 1773, and contained an account of 
the first voyage; the second (written 
by Cook himself, and consisting of two 
volumes of text and a folio volume of 
plates) in 1777; fi!1ally, the third (only 
partially written by Cook, who was 
murdered in Hawaii in 1779) in 1784. 
The second with its superb illustrations 
alone concerns us here. These consist 
of maps, drawings of plants, scenes on 
sea and land and portraits of natives, 
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all of a high order of merit. Like 
Breydenbach 
of whose travels an 
account appeared in the second number 
of the Bibliophile), three centuries ear- 
lier, the expedition took its own artist, 
and though he may have worked up 
his material, there can be little doubt 
of the substantial faithfulness of his 
drawings. Fig. 6 (plate xxx. of the 
original) represents the Ice Islands, seen 
the 9th of ]anuarv, 1973, and the incident 
is thus described by Captain Cook: 
.. At four o'clock in the morning, find- 
ing :mrse1ves to leeward of this ice, 
we bore down to an island to leeward 
of us ; there being about it some loose 
ice, part of which we saw break off. 
There we brought to ; hoisted out three 
boats; and, in about five or six hours, 
took up as much ice as yielded fifteen 
tons of good fresh water. The pieces 
we took up were hard, and solid as a 
rock; some of them were so large that 
we were obliged to break them with 
pickaxes before they could be taken 
into the boats." 
In the engraving, on whose high 
artistic quality it is needless to lay 
stress, the ship is moored close to the 
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lï
._.j. Y,,,.
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towering ice 
island, while 
the three 
boats are tak- 
ing in ice. In 
a fourth. a 
Mr. Forster 
is seen shoot- 
ing an alba- 
tross, an in- 
cident which 
did not actu- 
ally take place 
until three 
days later, 
and was with- 
out the con- 
sequences 
which, thanks 
to Coleridge, 
appear in- 
evitable to 
the modern 
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reader. Fig. 7 
(plate lvii.) 
will give an 
idea of the 
anthropologi' 
cal as well as 
artistic inter- 
est attaching 
to Hodges' 
w 0 r k, for 
while the 
pose and dra- 
pery suggest 
the great 
Dutch mas- 
ters of the 
XVII. cen- 
tury the ra- 
cial tvpe is 
sufficien tly 
preserved. 
Omai was a 
person of im- 
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portance in his time. Brought to 
England in 1773 by Captain Furneaux, 
contrary to the wish of Captain Cook, 
who did not consider him" a proper 
sample of the inhabitants of these 
happy islands," he so far lived down 
this un favourable opinion that Cook 
afterwards ad- 
mitted his "nat- 
ural good be- 
haviour, which 
made him ac- 
ceptable to the 
best company," 
and very good 
company Omai 
kept. "The 
Earl of Sand- 
wich, the first 
Lord of the Ad- 'E 
miralty, intro- 'J'
 
duced him to his \1 
r 
Majesty at 
Kew," after 
which .. he was 
caressed by 
many of the 
principal nobil- 
ity, and did not- 
hing to forfeit 
the esteem of 
anyone of 
them." Rey- 
nolds painted 
his portrait, 
Fanny Burney 
immortalised 
him in her diary; 
altogether, no 
"noble savage" ever met with more 
attention even in the XVIII. Century. 
Probably no books so badly written, 
no illustrations so ill-drawn, had ever 
so great an influence on art and litera- 
ture as the works of William Gilpin, 
that worthy prebendary of Salisbury. 
It fell to his lot to create the literature 
of the picturesque, and to his age, the 
picturesque was a new gospel. What 
impression his second book, Obser<va- 
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tions relaticve chiefly to Picturesque Beauty. 
Made in the Year 1772, on secveral Parts 
of England; particularly of the Mountains, 
and Lakes of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land/ (1786) 'maje on a cultivated mind 
may be gathered from a passage in 
Fanny Burney's Diary for July 24th, 
1786. " My 
present book (in 
her solitary 
breakfast hour) 
is Gilpin's des- 
cription of the 
Lakes of Cum- 
berland and West- 
moreland. Mrs. 
Delany has lent 
it me. It is the 
m 0 s t pictur- 
esque reading I 
ever met with, 
it shows me 
landscapes of 
every sort, with 
tints so bright 
and lively, I for- 
get I am but 
reading, and 
fancy I see them 
before me, col- 
oured by the 
hand of Na- 
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ture." 
Fig. 9, repro- 
duced from vol. 
ii., p. 41, is des- 
cribed by Gil- 
pin, in language 
less pompous 
than usual, as an illustration of 
that beautiful species of landscape, 
produced by an extensicve vale. Gradua- 
tion is a,mong the first principles of 
picturesque beauty. A graduating light, 
a graduating shade, or a graduating 
distance, are all beautiful. When the 
vale therefore does not exceed such a 
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5.- The book was dedicated to Mrs. Delany's dear 
Queen Charlotte. and though Fanny Burney does not say 
so, it was probably the part of a member of the Royal 
Household to read it. 
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proportion as is adapted to the eye, it 
is pleasing to see it fading away gradu- 
ally, from the foreground into the 
obscurity of distance. It presents in- 
deed only one uniform idea, which, 
though often grand, is not generally so 
pleasing, as the variety, and intricacy 
of a country broken into parts, and yet 
harmoniously combined." Lovers of 
Jane Austen will remember how lost 
was Catherine Morland when the Til- 
neys began deciding on the capability 
of the scenery near Bathofbeing formed 
into pictures. and Henry Tilney's sub- 
sequent lecture on the picturesque. 
.. He talked of foregrounds, distances. 
and second distances, sidescreens, and 
perspectives, lights and shades: and 
Catherine was so hopeful a scholar, that 
when they gained the top of Bee- 
chen Cliff, she voluntarily reject
d the 
whole city of Bath as unworthy to 
make part of a landscape." Of the 
enormous literature of topography and 
travel it is impossible to speak here; 
that much of it, everything indeed that 
attempted aesthetic criticism, was 
directly inspired by Gilpin there can 


be no doubt. and if he seem to us a 
clumsy Ruskin, at least he was the 
prophet of good things to come, and 
the merciless parodies of Dr. Syntax 
and the rest only prove how deeply his 
principles had taken root. 
In early life one of the ablest of 
book-illustrators. Stothard's manner- 
isms grew until his work became a 
mere caricature of itself. His best 
though not his most popular work was 
done before 1800. and it is by this that 
he should in fairness be judged. His 
illustrations to the Pítgrim' s Progress, 
(1792) which may be contrasted with 
the woodcut of fifty years earlier 
reproduced in the November Bibliophile, 
are very charming'; and he never drew 
more graceful figures than those of 
Christiana, Mercy and Goodwill, here 
reproduced (fig. 10). 
Samuel Ireland, father of the Shake- 
spearean forger, deserves an honoured 
place in the literature of Art criticism 
as one of the first English writers to 


6. Stothard only drew the large stipple plates. most of 
the illustrations being unsigned line ('ngravings of in- 
ferior Quality. The French titles appear on the stipple 
plates alone. nor is French used elsewhere in the book. 
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devote himself to expounding the 
greatness of an English artist; it is 
therefore with his work on Hogarth, 
rather than his original illustrations to 
his own work, that our study of 
English Book Illustration is here con- 
cerned. The Graphic Illustrations to Ho- 
garth, published in 1794, consist of a 
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series of reproductions by Ireland in 
engraving, etching, and aquatint after 
rare or unpublished pictures, sketches 
or engravings by Hogarth. Many of 
them are of great interest, and throw 
much light on the development of the 
artist's genius and the less known side 
of his art. It may be safely said that 
few more beautiful .. character" por- 
traits were painted during the century 


than that of the unknown lady here 
reproduced (fig. 11). The crescent in 
her hair marks her as Diana; her name 
is as unknown as in the days of Ireland, 
Who tells the following interesting 
anecdote of the picture. "Mr. Gar- 
rick chanced to visit Hogarth one 
morning when the artist was engaged 


o 


./ 


,II.....,'.' 


in his painting room; and being about 
to retire hastily from the door, old 
Ben Ives, the servant, called out to 
him, to beg he would step back as he 
had something to show him that he 
was sure would please; and then tak- 
ing him into the parlour, exclaimed, in 
raptures, .. there, sir! there's a pic- 
ture ! they say my master can't paint 
a portrait, and does not know what 
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true beauty is; there is a head that I 
think must confound and put all his 
enemies to the blush." 
A word must now be given to the 
pocket reprints of the English poets 
which form a marked feature of popu- 
lar literature towards the end of the 
century. It was something of a dis- 
covery -this substitution of a cheap 
and portable volume in place of an 
expensive quarto or octavo, and Bell's 
Poets of Great Britain from Chaucer to 
Churchill, with their portraits and deli- 


of Spenser; and I fell passionately in 
love with Collins and Gray. How I 
loved those little sixpenny numbers 
containing whole poets! I doted on 
their size; I doted on their type, on 
their ornaments, on their wrappers 
containing lists of other poets, and on 
the engravings from Kirk. I bought 
them over and over again, and used to 
get up select sets, which disappeared 
like buttered crumpets, for I could 
resist neither giving them away, nor 
possessing them. When the master 
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cate vignettes after Angelica Kauff- 
mann, Cipriani and the rest were the 
predecessors of much good work in the 
same class. The series is too well- 
known to call for illustration, but one 
of its cheaper successors, though in- 
ferior in every way, ha5 received so 
noble a eulogy that the passage shall 
be given at length, together with a 
specimen of the art employed on these 
sixpenny books (fig. 12). In the part 
of his Autobiography dealing with his 
schooldays Leigh Hunt says, .. In those 
times, Cook's editions of the British 
poets came up. I had got an odd volume 


tormented me-when I used to hate 
and loathe the sight of Homer and 
Demosthenes, and Cicero - I would 
comfort myself with thinking of the 
sixpence in my pocket, with which I 
should go out to Paternoster Row, 
when school was over and buy another 
number of an English poet. ..,ô 
The splendid folio edition of Young's 
Night Thoughts published by Edwards 
in 1797 offers a singular contrast to the 


6. I rpgret not to be able to illustrate one of the 
volumes which specially appealed to Leigh Hunt. but the 
British Museum appears not to possess a copy of any of 
them. and fig 12 is accordingly reproduced from TickeU's 
Poems (I7g6). and affords a good specimen of Kirk's work. 
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sixpenny poets just described. It con- 
tains some of Blake's most character- 
istic work, and is in fact the one im- 
portant set of engravings executed by 
himself before the Book of Job, nearly 
thirty years later. Only one volume 
was ever published, subscriptions prov- 
ing insufficient, but no less than 543 
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elaborate drawings were made,': of 
which forty-three were engraved. 
Each design is accompanied by an 
explanation, and truly the delicate 
imaginations of the artist have but 
slight foundation in the text. That 
here reproduced (fig. 13), illustrating 
the author's lament over Philander 
in Night the Second, is thus ex- 
plained, "The author, encircled by 


6,- Most readers win remember the eloquent description 
of these drawings by Frederick Shielc's appended to the 
second edition of GIlchrist's J (1 ".1 l:Lt(/."t. 


thorns, emblematical of grief, lament- 
ing the loss of his friends to the mid- 
night hours," who are represented as 
delicate female figures, coming. pre- 
sent and departing. For ten people 
who know the later illustrations to 
Blair's Gracve, scarcely one knows 
those to the Night Thoughts. and it is 
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significant that almost the last years of 
the century should end on the new 
note of idealism struck by Blake and 
Lyrical Ballads. 
Among the many artistic processes, 
new or revived, that distinguish book- 
illustrations between 1780 and 1800 
mention must be made of the revival 
of wood-cut and the honoured name of 
Thomas Bewick. From 1771, when 
still an apprentice, down to 1814 he 
was constantly producing illustrations, 
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to the number of several thousand, to 
chap books, travels, poems, fables, 
natural history. His greatest success 
was in the last-mentioned, especially 
the History of Quadrupeds and History 
of British Birds, the latter in two 
volumes. published respectively in 1797 
and 1804, but as the latter, though very 
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called up such visions of the North in 
the mind of Charlotte Brontë? "I re- 
turned to my book-Bewick's History 
of British Birds: the letterpress there- 
:Jf I cared little for, generally speaking; 
and yet there were certain introduc- 
tory pages that, child as I was, I could 
not pass quite as a blank. They were 
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noteworthy, is out of our period no those which treat of the haunts of sea- 
example is given. The volumes are fowl, of . the solitary rocks and pro- 
alike in character, and agreat genius has montories' by them only inhabited, off 
so strikingly recorded the effect of the the coast of Norway. . . . Nor could 
second on her own childish imagination I pass by unnoticed the suggestion of 
as to justify the inconsistency. Who the bleak shores of Lapland, Siberia, 
does not remember the strange first Spitzbergen, Nova Zembla, Iceland, 
chapter of Jane Eyre. and will not be Greenland.... Of these death-white 
g-lad to see one of the tiny pictures that realms, I found an idea of my own; 
31
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shadows, like all the half-compre- 
hended notions that float dim through 
children's brains, but strangely im- 
pressive." 
The infinite omissions in this study 
of eighteenth century book-illustration 
stand in great need of the apology of 


mere chance that this brief sketch 
should begin with foreign names and 
end on those of Blake and Bewick. 
Throughout the century English art 
had been steadily growing, and if much 
of it seems shallow and puerile, the 
promise of greatness was in it. Even 
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Collins, Spells('r (Cook'.; ,..i.) 


want of space. Colour-printing, for 
instance, has been wholly omitted, 
so has the work of that Mæcenas of 
English art, Josiah Boydell, to whose 
claim on the gratitude of posterity 
justice is now seldom done, since 
the historical school he most cared 
for is out of date. But it is no 
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in Hayman may be seen the imagina- 
tive quality, the comparative freedom 
from artificiality characteristic of all 
great English art, enough to vindicate 
the eighteenth century in its most 
prosaic period from the charge of 
spiritual death. 
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The thing they can't but purpose, they po,t!,,,ne: 
'Tis not in lolly, not to S('OTI1 a Ic,ol ; 
An<l scarce in hunMn wisdom to do more: 
All promise is poor dilatory mdn, 
AmI that through e\cry stdge: when young, ;ndcc<l, 
In lilll content we sometimes nobly re,t, 
Un,m"ious lor oUlsehes; an<l only wish, 
As <luteolls sons, our r.
thCIS were more" isE'. 
At thirty mdn suspech himself a fool ; 
Knows it at lorty, and rclonus his r ldn ; 
At filty chIdes his inlåmous delay, 
pushes his prudent purpose to resolvc ; 
In all the magnanimity of thought 
Resolves, an<l re-resohes; then J;e
 the same. 
An<l why 
 becanse he think, h;msclf ImmOTldl: 
All men thin].. all men mortal, but thuns"hes; 
Themse]ves ;-when some alanning shock of fate 
Stri]..es through their wounded hearts the slld,J<.1l dread; 
Bnt tlleir heal ts wOUl1<le<l, li]..e the woupde<l air, 
Soon close; where pass' <I the shalt no trace IS .loul1<1. 
As from the wing no scar the sky retains; 
The parte<l wa\ e no lilrrow fi-01Il the keel; 
So dies ill human hearts the thought of de"th : 
Even with the ten<ler tear which nature 
heds 
O'er those we love, we <11'01' it in their gla\'e. 
Can I forget PHILANDER? that were strange' 
o my full heart !-bnt should I gi\'c it '.-eut. 
. The longest night though longer far, "oul<1lål], 
And the brk Ii,ten to my mi<lnigbt song. 
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GEORGE H. WIDDOWS, A.R.I.B.A. 


I N the last article we considered our 
subject under the headings of sit- 
uation, aspect, outlook and planning. 
In this article it will be the writer's en- 
deavour to treat the matter more as 
regards details in construction and 
equipment. 


WALLS. 
One of the chief points to be remem- 
bered is that a study must be absolutely 
dry. A damp study is depressing to 
work in, and it is disheartening to see 
books and papers spoiling. One of the 
best means to ensure this is by means 
of hollow walls, that is to say a brick 
wall built in two parts with a cavity 
between. There are various ways of 
connecting the two parts and opinions 
vary as to whether the thicker part 
should be inside or out. As a general 
rule it will be found better, I think, to 
have the thicker part inside as thereby 
the bulk of the work is removed from 
the action of rain and external moisture. 
The two parts of the wall being con- 
nected usually by means of iron ties, 
it is sometimes urged, when the thin- 
ner portion of brickwork is external that 
the moisture more easily attacks the 
ties and in process of time will cause 
them to rust. The old fashioned bond- 
ing bricks, now rarely used, are not 
open to this objection. The drawback 
to their use is that they show on the 
face of the wall. If carefully used they 
can, nevertheless, be worked into a 
pattern and thus add to a brick wall 
rather than detract from it. Another 
way is to cover the whole wall with 


roughcast composed of cement and 
hard chippings. This protects the wall 
from the rain, covers the bonding bricks 
and renders the wall drier and more 
serviceable for the purpose of keeping 
books and papers. Care should be 
taken in the kind of cement used, some 
on the market being next to worthless. 
There is so little difference in price 
between good and bad cement that 
cost does not enter into the case. All 
cement should be up to the British 
standard specification and should be 
scientifically tested. If a complete 
testing apparatus is not available in a 
local laboratory, the difficulty can be 
solved by sending it to the British 
Cement Users' Association, who, for a 
small fee, will carry out all the tests. 


ROOFS. 
Although the roof will not probably 
come directly over the study still there 
mm:t be a roof somewhere, and a point 
requiring careful thought is that of 
roofing tiles, These are manufactured 
in two ways, that is to say by machine 
and by hand. For my part I invariably 
use the latter. Although there are 
makes of machine made tiles which 
will stand, there is always, in my 
opinion, more risk attacbed to the 
manufacture. The clay is compressed 
and becomes laminated leaving inter- 
stices to hold water which becomes 
frozen and causes the tile to shale to 
pieces. In addition there is the fear 
and likelihood of oil getting in the clay 
and adding to troubles. A hand made 
tile is homogeneous, no oil is used in 
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the moulding apparatus, and provided 
the burning is properly done, and the 
clay, of course, good this make of tile 
is the more reliable. A machine made 
tile lies flat, looks uninteresting and 
usually goes black, whereas a hand- 
made tile is less even, more picture- 
sque, and in a short time takes on a 
green tint which is very pleasing. 
FINISH OF WALLS. 
The external finish of walls we have 
dealt with. Internally the walls should 
be quite smooth if plastered so as to 
avoid dust adhering. It will be found 
that the extra cost of a plaster made 
with gypsum is money well spent, the 
plaster being extra hard and smooth, 
A more picturesque treatment is to 
carry up panelling to a height of 6' 6" 
or 7 feet, the top rail formed to take 
picture hooks and becoming thus a 
picture rail. This panelling could be 
in oak and wax polished, or it could be 
in American whitewood stained green. 
If the latter ic will be better finished 
with matt varnish as this is less trouble 
than wax polishing to keep in order, 
looks very much the same, and can be 
gone over with a damp cloth if neces- 
sary. 
FLOORS. 
Provided these are properly done 
the most satisfactory are wood floors 
on concrete. These can be either 
blocks of oak, maple, or other hard 
wood laid to patterns, plain or orna- 
mental, or they can be narrow boards 
of similar wood nailed direct to the 
concrete, the top 3" of concrete in this 
case being made with coke breeze, 
which will take nails and hold them. 
In either case the blocks or boards 
should have a thick layer of mastic 
between them and the concrete. The 
best finish for a study floor is wax 
polishing, as a floor can then be easily 
cleaned, and rugs. which can be easily 
taken up and shaken, can be placed 
where there is most wear and tear. 


T 


DOORS. 
In the question of doors little can be 
said as there is so much variety and 
so much depends on individual taste. 
One point, however, is often over- 
looked in these days of cheapness. 
namely, the weight of the door. If a 
door be thin and light, the least breeze 
causes it to close and make a clatter, 
and if the door happens not to fit quite 
tight there is a constant rattle going 
on. For peace of mind a solid door 
has its advantages. Locks should be 
good and come from one of the best 
firms, there will then be no trouble 
and the locks will last as long as the 
door. As regards door handles it is 
surprising more use is not made of 
wooden handles in the form of thumb- 
latches. These are very convenient 
to get hold of and are warmer to the 
touch in cold weather, to say nothing 
of being more quaint in appearance. 


WINDOWS. 
If the study is to look quaint as well 
as being useful, stone mullions and 
leaded lights are hard to beat. The 
squares should not be too large nor 
should they be too small, an average 
size being about 5" by 7". The cames 
or leadwork holding the glass should 
be not less than half-an-inch in width, 
otherwise a very pinched and mean 
effect will be produced. If it be desired 
to use coloured glass only hand-made 
glass should be 
used, and direct 
the services of a 
stained glass artist 
obtained. The 
ordinary plumber 
and glazier is gen- 
era1ly lacking in 
taste and not fitted to carry out orna- 
mental glazing. For windows to open. 
metal casements are required, and 
these can be in iron or bronze. The 
latter have the advantage of never 
rusting and therefore not requiring 
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paint, but they are of course the more 
expensive. The drawback to case- 
ments is that they open the full height 
and if the wind be strong, papers are 
sure to be scattered. A remedy can be 
found in fitting some of the lights with 
hoppers with a wind shield. The air 
is admitted easily and the wind shield 
compels the air to go upward. The 
accompanying sketch will show what 
is meant, and although in the sketch 
it does not look very artistic, neverthe- 
less when fitted between two stone 
mullions, it is hardly noticeable. 
HEATING. 
An open fire should always be pro- 
vided for ventilation as well as warm- 
ing, and should always have an ample 
surround of faience ware or hand-made 
glazed tiles. Should an untidy maid 
put her hand upon this the marks can 
eaÚly be removed without damage 
being done. In addition it is desirable, 
if possible, to have other means of 
heating, such as hot water-pipes with 
radiators placed in the bay. These 
radiators should be connected with the 
outer air so that a constant incoming 
stream of warm fresh air can be ob- 
tained. If an extract air flue be pro- 
vided in the same stack as the smoke 
flue the room can be used all day with- 
out becoming stuffy. 
LIGHTING. 
Electric lighting if it can be obtained 
has much to recommend it on the score 
of cleanliness. The most pleasing 
light for work is that of an oil lamp, 
but there is much against it in the 
way of cleansi!1g, filling and trimming. 
The safest lamp, and the one giving 
the best light, is the" Petrolite " lamp 
in which petrol is used, the flame im- 
pinging upon an incandescent mantle. 
The petrol cannot spill as it is held 
absorbed in a spongy artificial stone, 
and altogether it is a clever invention, 
and British. If gas be used inverted 
incandescent burners are best as these 
throw no shadow. 


FITTINGS. 
The only fittings one need mention 
are the table B and bookshelves G. 
The table is best made folding so that 
more room can be obtained and an 
easel brought close to the window. As 
regards the bookshelves these shuuld 
have a back- 
ing, but the 
shelves should 
be kept about 
1
 inches 
away. Any 
attempt on the 
part of a ser- 
vant to tuck a 
book away at 
the back 
means that 
the book will 
drop down 
and cannot be 
temporarily 
lost. Between 
the bookcase 
backing and 
the plaster 
should be a space of 2" so that it can 
be swept from the top by means of a 
stick with a few thicknesses of felt at 
the end. This prevents accumulation 
of dust. The bottom shelf should be 
kept 7" from the floor, and there is 
then no part of the room which cannot 
be cleaned. 
CONCLUSION. 
Employ an architect to look afteryour 
work but take care he is the best you 
can get. A good architect is no more 
expen:sive than a poor one. In either 
case the fees are the same, and a good 
ont:. can often save money by reason 
of more careful thought. Holding as 
I do a public appointment, and being 
therefore barred from private practice, 
I can the more freely express myself, 
and I would therefore advise all who 
are building to employ an architect, and 
further advise them, as I have said, 
to employ the best man they can get. 
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IN completing the lectures of Bishop Stubbs 
on Mediæval Germany, Mr. Arthur Hassall 
deserves, and will doubtless receive, the warm 
thanks of sch:Jlars throughout the English- 
speaking world. 
The clarity, precision and accuracy present in 
all of Bishop Stubb's writings are shewn in this 
series of lectures in an extraordinary degree, 
although even Mr. Hassall would have to admit 
that traces of those most easily besetting sins of 
historians, favouritism, hEro worship, and dis- 
tortion of perspective might reveal themselves 
to a sufficiently critical eye. 
From Barbarossa to Maximilian the long line 
reaches, and Frederick II., Rudolph of Haps- 
burgh, Charles IV., Sigismund, though not pre- 
sented with the careful minuteness of Milman's 
picturesque pen are forcefully and graphically 
described with at least a recognition of the less 
striking of the bearers of the imperial dignity. 
It is perhaps because the lectures were for 
English students that such prominence is given 
to the career of Richard of Cornwall. In his 
summary of Richard's character and life Bishop 
Stubbs takes a widely different view from the 
generally accepted one. While admitting that 
Richard's election was far from unanimous he 
shows that Richard was able to get and keep a 
not inconsiderable allegiance, though in the 
traditional manner of English diplomacy in 
Europe by pecuniary persuasion. 
Though without the papal sanction, Richard 
was formally crowned at Aix la Chapelle, was 
recognised generally as King of Germany and 
in connection with his brother Henry III. of 
England did much by grants of privileges to the 
Hanse merchants to promote commercial inter- 
course between the two countries. 
The prominence e-iven to Richard is balanced 
by the somewhat cavalier treatment of the 
unattractive knight-errant. John of Bohemia, 
who is dismissed in a single paragraph as " that 
most mischievous wandering star whose vagaries 
are hardly worth puzzling over, but are the key 
to much of the complication of a reign giving 
him an importance of which he is anything but 
deserving. 


One imagines that the effect of this self-con- 
tradictory paragraph will be to send students 
hot-foot to Milman. 
Bishop Stubbs has always a predilection for 
the ''J'"'''' a manner of study and exposition 
which is of great assistance to the memory but 
has frequen
ly the drawback of interfering with 
the sense of organic continuity and cause and 
effect, which is essential in historical study. 
That the sens
 of continuity is preserved in this 
book is due to the careful summarisings and 
recapitulations which shew the practised teacher. 
That interesting document "The Golden 
Bull," of Charles IV., is the subject of a most 
interesting chapter. Bishop Stubbs quotes the 
last article which directs that "prince electors 
shall take pains to have their children instructed 
from the age of seven years in the four lap.guages 
which are spoken in the empire Latin, German, 
Italian and Slavonic: a conclusion," says the 
Bishop, .. which is more practical, and probably 
mOre useful and important than nine-tenths of 
the elaborate programme that preceded it. 
T. J. MURRAY. 
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NOTES FROM A COLLECTOR'S 
CATALOGUE. 


A T what stage in a craze is it lawful for a 
collector to be convinced that other per- 
sons are as likely to be interested in his own 
doings and belongings as is he himself? The 
issue of the conviction is nearly always a book. 
If the collector is very wealthy and sufficiently 
shrewd he gets some impecunious authority to 
act as his more or less willing drudge, to do for 
him what Dibdin liked to think he did for Earl 
Spencer, and a pretentious and ponderous cata- 
logue is the result. If the collector is less 
wealthy he adds to his curious and acquisitive 
zest the yearning conceit of the writer, and 
attempts his own book, to the which to give 
interest he wears his heart on his sleeve, parades 
himself as Autolycus, and confesses not only to 
silly sins but to stupid meannesses. That is, 
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he generally does so. There are degrees of 
degeneracy even in this kind, and possibly there 
are exceptions. "N otes from a Collector's 
Catalogue" perhaps is an exception, as it has at 
least distinct claims for its existence. 
The average collector's book differs from 
others only in the capital value expended in the 
acquirement of the things described. Given the 
sum of money and the direction in which it is to 
go the book could be better written without the 
narrowing limitations of the fact of collection. 
This, however, is not an ordinary book and 
both the advice given to collectors and the 
manner of the collecting itself are sufficiently out 
of the common and valuably interesting to be 
worth at least what is asked for the book. 
"A collector" who, like Jonadab, is a very 
subtile man, gives three excelIent rules for the 
guidance of those who would colIect wisely. 
(1) Collect only what is beautiful or of great 
human interest. 
(2) Collect only things which are scarce; let 
there be a clear limit to whatever is being 
collected. 
(3) Give special attention to things which 
museums would be glad to possess. 
The notes to these rules, for which the reader 
must see the book, are just as practical in their 
tenour although G. B. Shaw's dictum, quoted 
in reference to rule 3 does not quite jump with 
the humour of the reviewer "It is a worthy 
thing to spend one's surplus income in enriching 
the public museums." 
A writer in "The Bibliophile" not so long 
ago referred to museums as cemeteries, and the 
comparison is regrettably too often perfectly apt. 
The broad-mindness of the writer ofthis book 
permits him to make suggestions which would 
be dreadfully shocking to many good folk. He 
suggests that every village should have such 
things of local interest as smocks, flails, local 
engravings preserved if necessary in the school 
or even in the church. The latter is a sufficient- 
ly daring suggestion to come from a parson. 
The museum anywhere is, however, anybody 
and nobody's possession and interest, and De 
Goncourt in his famous will which the writer 
now recalls was reproduced in the first volume 
of "The Bibliophile," only re-echoes the words 
of every true collector and of wise Touchstone 
.. an ill-favoured thing, sir but mine own." 
But to return to the book in hand, which, 
as will have already been seen, is provocative 
and stimulating to a remarkable degree, the 
inconsiderateness of the trifles which are men- 
tioned is not less remarkable than their very 
real human interest. 
Calendars, tokens, clocks are coIlected by 


many people, but whoever collects stay-busks, 
and knitting-needle sheaths? And from the 
enthusiasm manifested in the description of 
these things, they are not the least interesting 
of the objects of bigotry and virtue which the 
coIlector's care and pains have secured. 
"The Bibliophile" will be interested in the 
very full, and weIl annotated list of Cookery 
books which must certainly catalogue one of 
the finest collections in existence. 
Other lists of equal importance are of publi- 
cations referring to Fountains Abbey, and 
editions in English of Marcus Aurelius and 
Epictetus. 
We are tempted strongly both to quote from 
and dilate upon the merits of this very personal 
and very pleasing little book which is saved 
from the patent vulgarity of the average pub- 
lished catalogue, by the unhackneyed character 
of many of the simple pursuits described, and 
the evident and genuine pleasure which "A 
Collector" has had therein. 
J. J. WORKMAN. 
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THE POETRY OF THE GOSPEL 
OF JESUS. 
M ISS Gurney's translation of Dr. From- 
mel's essay suffers from its very merit. 
It is laboriously and absolutely faithful, repro- 
ducing with loyal indiscriminateness flaw and 
failing as well as eloquence and argument. 
The influence of Weinel and Zulicher, and to 
a greater degree Hebbel is prominent through- 
out the essay, but Dr. Frommel attempts a 
more popular exposition of the relations between 
æsthetics and religious writings than is to be 
found in these writers. 
The chief fault of the style is the fatal diffuse- 
ness which is found in its worst form in the 
writing of the people who are writing .. Art 
books" to-day both in England and abroad. 
The merit of the book is in its elaborate and 
detailed classification so characteristic of the 
modern German scholar, of the figures of 
speech, the moods and the methods of the 
appeal of Christ. 
"Poetry and Religion," says Dr. Frommel, 
" are different, since Poetry can arrive at a com- 
pleteness in that the form and the matter of the 
poem entirely correspond; while mundane 
language and inadequate symbols are all we can 
use for the expression of our Religious con- 
sciousness. Hence always a vagueness of form 
and meaning which is disturbing when looked 
into unsympathetically. 
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In Hebbel's words the "Inward, Invisible, 
Infinite and Eternal must be clothed with the 
material of the temporal visible and finite." 
The sayings of Jesus which were the expres- 
sicm of His own spiritual consciousness, and 
those similitudes in which He interpreted the 
symbolism of Religion have both come down to 
us as transendental poetry, the one representing 
so concisely and emphatically the inward life 
that spirits not endowed with a creative religious 
instinct may attain a gladdening glimpse of the 
Divine, the other mirroring lofty truths. and 
a wondrous personality which gives them 
highest place among the imperishable writings 
of the world. 
The influence of the" Parallelism us membro- 
rum," that form of Hebrew poetry of which the 
special characteristic consists in the repetition 
of the same thoug-ht in different words, in lines 
succeeding one another is clearly to be seen in 
the form in which Christ couched his picturesque 
appeals. 
Antithetical point is also frequently manifest 
in these parallelisms, as for instance, "Many 
are called but few chosen." 
Not only is there antithesis but very often 
paradox adds force to the appeal "He that will 
save his life shall lose it, but he that loseth 
his life (for My sake and the Gospel's) the same 
shall save it." 
The simplest form of Parallelism containing 
sentences of the same meaning but not ex- 
pressed in the same words is found in such 
sayings as " Give not that which is holy to the 
dogs neither cast ye your pearls before swine." 
The r e is a curious parallelism existing 
between parables, such as the new cloth on the 
old garment, and the wine bottles; the candle on 
a candlestick and the city set on a hill. 
Dr. Hommel aptly shews in discussing the 
lyrical quality of many of Christ's utterances 
that " we are often hindered from perceiving the 
beauty of the laguage by stiff and rigid interpe- 
tation of Our Lord's Words," recognising a 
moral or religious maxim, or rule of life. but not 
the expressions of intense inward experience. 
At the same time it is pointed out that "the 
greater part of the Words of Jesus, which have 
come down to us, belong not to lyrical but 
didactic poetry," tÞough always they possess 
the freshness and originality of poetry. 
They are no codex of systematised instruction 
harsh and formal" robed scantily in the thread- 
bare garment of an acquired poetic form, but the 
concise expression of a rich Inner Life." An 
illuminating and beautiful chapter is devoted in 
the reflection of the outer world in the words of 
Jesus,and Dr.Hommel endeavours, and with con- 
siderable success, to discover by the allusions of 


Christ what were the factors of workaday exist- 
ence which had most influence in His life. 
Especially does he insist on the charm that 
all child-life possessed for the great Master 
who, feeling with deepest sympathy the sin- 
cerity, the simple receptivity, and the trust of 
the child, tells His disciples that even to attain 
the Kingdom of heaven they must become as 
little children. 
The importance that sarcasm, invective and 
denunciation assume in the words of Christ is 
not less wonderful than their tenderness and 
simplicity. The holy indignation against an 
outwardly corrupt and frivolous generation 
which inspired those fierce outbursts "dictated 
to the Old Testament Prophets their scornful 
forecasts of the downfall of Babylon, and accom- 
panied the great Florentine in his pilgrimage 
through Hell." 
It is, perhaps, the severest and most convinc- 
ing test of the true poet to seek for the presence 
and influence of life in his work, and in That 
surrendered Life surrendered that others might 
live yet more abundantly we see not only the 
masterpiece of the Poet and Artist who at their 
highest derive always from Eternity and from 
God, but" the apprehension of what the Church 
unconsciously making use of the symbol called 
his Godhead." 


T. D'ARCY DREW. 
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* 
Visitation of England and Wales. 
IT is now sixteen years since Dr. Howard and 
Mr. Frederick A. Crisp published the first 
volume of the "Visitation of England and 
Wales."1 Mr. Crisp has just issued the fifteenth 
volume of this finely-produced series, in all its 
glory of perfect paper and ink, generous mar- 
gins and vellum. 
We are glad to note that Mr. Crisp's whole- 
hearted devotion to antiquarianism and the book 
beautiful has met with such appreciation that 
four of the volumes are already out of print and 
very few of the others remain, at an enhanced 
price. 
The Visitation does for to-day what the 
Heralds' Visitations of the 16th and 17th Cen- 
turies did naming the members of families. 
reckoning two generations before the represen- 
tative chosen, and his descendents thus giving 
very generally a record of five generations. 
The first name on the index of pedigrees of this 
15th volume- Baron Amherst of Hackney has 
an almost tragic interest. Among other names 
are Viscount Goschen, the Earl of Warwick, 
Askwith, Pearson, Player, Rudge and Walker. 
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Autographs and coats of arms accompany 
each genealogy, and several interesting book- 
plates are given. 
Three fine silhouettes are given in illustration 
of the Woodthorpe of Avelcy pedigree. 
The solid value of these superbly produced 
books is in the accuracy and fulness of the 
entries which will be of the utmost service to 
the student of genealogy. 


A Favourite or Napoleon. 
OF the torrent of Napoleon books that 
poured from the press before Christmas 
none was more eagerly awaited than the me- 
moirs of the mistress of Napoleon which were 
promised by Mr. Eveleigh Nash. 
Their somewhat tardy arrival makes them the 
first Napoleon book of the season, and permits 
a closer examination than they would otherwise 
have received, for it must be confessed that at 
the first glance they are something of a dis- 
appointment. 
Five years ago a II11ZIIIII and garrulous old 
attorney buys at the sale of the almost for- 
gotten artiste's faded glories the MSS. of these 
memoirs already edited and twice issued. 
Some of these MSS., many mere scattered 
scribblings which the aforesaid attorney M. 
Cheramy has classified, deal with the career of 
Mlle. George in Sweden,
 and with a small but 
interesting collection of her letters and a num- 
of contemporary appreciations by Victor Hugo, 
Alexandre Dumas, Théophile Gautier and others 
form separate sections of the book. M. Cheramy 
prefixes a chatty and interesting outline of Mlle. 
George's life, describing with all the fervour of a 
youthful admirer the superb charms of his 
heroine, and discusses with some considerable 
bias in her favour the actress of the Porte- 
Saint-Martin and the Odéon. 
In 1857 Mlle. George had her farewell appear- 
ance at the Comédie-Française, and died ten 
years later aged eighty. 
The memoirs, written in 1857 when MIle. 
George was in sore straits, are then the rambling 
recollections of an old woman of seventy who 
tells of her amourous passages with Napoleon 
in the years of the Consulate, with a reminiscent 
pride unchastened by the years and not im- 
probably in King Harry's words "with ad- 
vantages." 
Accepting the memoirs at their face value 
their chief interest is their absolute contradic- 
tion of Stendhal and other historians ..vho have 
written of Napoleon's relations with women, 
It cannot be denied that the most bitter 
hatred of Napoleon came from French women 


at his fall, and yet if Alexandre Dumas is to be 
believed, MIle. George, who was then rising 
in popular favour. begged to be allowed to 
accompany the Emperor to St. Helena. 
Undoubtedly Napoleon's complaisance to- 
wards her had been extreme so much so as to 
win for her undying uncharitableness from the 
other members especially the ladies of the 
Comédie- Française. 
Though her more intimate relations with Na- 
poleon had ceased in 1808, she restored to him 
some compromising papers during the "Hun- 
dred Days," and received from the Emperor a 
gift of twenty thousand francs. The manner of 
the gift is sufficient proot that the esteem was 
mutual. 
It would hardly be fair here to touch on the 
mOre important part of these memoirs. 
The description of Mlle. George in the "Por- 
traits Contemporaries" of Théophile Gautier 
compares her to a "Syracusan medal, or an 
Isis from the bas-reliefs of Ægina," and whet.- 
ever she carried her proud beauty it was all 
conquering. The Czar Alexander I. and Ber- 
nadotte but understudied the First Consul in 
their relations with the tragedienne who and 
this at least may be counted unto her for 
righteousness as her future career shewed 
cared more for her art than for gilded favours, 
and inspired the I?;reatest of the romanticists 
with themes, winning their grateful applause by 
interpretations, distinguished nOt less by the 
charm of her imperial and classic beauty, her 
profound and sonorous voice, than by the 
haughty passion and supreme genius with which 
she rcalised the tragic Muse. 


The Story or Libraries and 
Book Collecting. 
.. T HE English Library "3 of Messrs. Rout- 
ledge is at once selective and general. 
It confines itself to books which can only in- 
terest the man who is interested in books, but 
the selection is so remarkable that it must 
interest every such man and there are many 
of him. 
The "word" books of Dr. Smythe Palmer, 
and the" literature" books of Mr. Laurie Mag- 
nus, all alike good, are followed by bibliography 
and libraries of which the one before US is the 
latest. 
To say that this book is the best or one of the 
best of the series would be extravagant praise 
but it nevertheless is a good book. It carries 
out the promise of its title-page, and the worst 
that can be said about it is that it smells some- 
what of the lamp. 
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It is of course very frankly a compilation, and 
the desire to compress much in little has given 
a disjointedness to many of the chapters where 
multiplicity of facts rather than elegance of ex- 
pression is plainly the writer's aim. 
Mr. Savage has a pretty fancy for proper 
adjectives which leads him to such Teutonic 
unendingnesses as Ramasesean, Constanten- 
opolitan. 
The growth of libraries and accounts of the 
great ancient and modern libraries both at home 
and abroad take up the bulk of the book, which 
a few brief notices of book collectors selected 
somewhat arbitrarily. and a short bibliography 
complete. 


Great Britain: Line-Engraved Stamps. 
BEARING in mind the number of works 
published relating more or less to the 
early or line-engraved British postage stamps, 
 
few writers would have cared to have ventured 
over the old ground again. But Mr. Melville, 
the versatile philatelic author, has succeeded in 
producing a most interesting little volume, con- 
taining in a condensed form all the salient 
features of the more important works on the 
subject, with the added charm of a very com- 
plete history of the means of production, and 
those who had a hand in it, of the first and 
probably the most beautiful postage stamps 
ever produced. 
The frontispiece is a reproduction of the 
medal struck by William Wyon commemorating 
the Queen's visit to the City on the Lord 
Mayor's day following her Accession. This 
portrait has furnished the design for all British 
postage stamps during her Majesty's reign, and 
probaDly inspired many similar ones for use in 
various Colonies. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
late Queen Victoria steadily refused to have any 
other portrait on her stamps except the one 
above mentioned, which was sketched from the 
Wyon medal by Henry Cartmel. 
The book, apart from the introductory matter, 
is divided into seven chapters or sections. 
The first dealing with the production of 
stamps, illustrating Perkins' special process 
very clearly. 
The second chapter dealing with the penny 
stamp in its varied phases. 
The third chapter is devoted to consideration 
of the twopenny stamp. 
The fourth and fifth to the 
d. and l
d. 
stamps respectively. 
The sixth chapter gives a useful list of other 
works bearing on the same subject, not com- 
plete admittedly, but nothing of importance is 
missing. 


The concluding chapter embraces a very 
complete check reference list, to all the varieties 
of these stamps, with blank columns added to 
note any new discoveries in. 
The get-up is excellent throughout, the illu- 
strations are good, many of them being pub- 
lished for the first time. 
The wonder is that it can be produced at the 
price. 


Things Korean. 
VALETUDINARIAN proconsuls were and 
still are notorious gossips, and their power 
of story telling seems not to lessen in the least 
degree. 
Mr. Horace N. Allen, the late American 
minister at the Court of Corea, is no exception 
to this well-established rule, and indeed it would 
be strange if a Westerner could stay for any long 
time in such a topsy-turvy country without 
getting so big a budget of good stories that a 
book would be the necessary result. 
A country which managed without such com- 
mon-places of government as finance ministers 
but which had a minister of etiquette and deport- 
ment in the Cabinet, a country in which white 
is the colour of mourning, where the creaking 
of a door or wheelbàrrow is esteemed as sweet 
music, where bachelors wear long hair and must 
continue to do so till they marry, where, when 
knocked over by a bicycle people apologise 
instead of swearing and offer damages instead of 
demanding them, is a country where the extra- 
ordinary is common-place and the astonishing 
becomes only anything at which one should not 
be astonished. 
"Things Korean ".', is a quite promiscuous 
collection of anecdotage and description as in- 
consequent and surprising as its subject. The 
keen and trained perception of the medical man, 
and the critical humour of the man of the world, 
unite to save the book from any imputation of 
triviality. The tragedy of the nation's fall, 
though but faintly hinted at, is evidently a 
moving reason for the publication of the book, 
and will be to many equally a reason for its 
sympathetic reading. 


The King's English. 
T HE original edition of this comprehensive, 
scholarly and somewhat irritating book 
 
has in two years been thrice printed, and this 
abridgment, which retains the most useful of the 
contents of the larger work will, it is safe to say, 
be even more popular. 
It ought to be. Who the authors of this book 
are does not appear, but their knowledge and 
critical insight are only equalled by their assump- 
tion of almost pontificial infallibility. 
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The new edition is if anything an improve- 
ment on the old, the simplification of the treat- 
ment of shall and will which we have carefuIly 
compared, being a distinct improvement. 
The use of the false gerund is a matter which, 
like Lord Westbury's opinion on Eternal Punish- 
ment, is a personal one, but it is treated quite 
fairly. 
We have nothing but praise for this remark- 
able book, which is as much in advance of the 
school grammar as the heavens are high above 
the earth. 


Two little Garden Books. 


GARDEN books are still appearing, pub- 
lishers evidently finding that the dead days 
of the year are the ones in which the reminiscent 
glories of tree and flower make most appeal to 
bookbuyers. 
" My little back Garden "7 is another lady's 
book, and is the simple and in every way 
charming chronicle of the way in which the 
tiresome discouragements and drawbacks of a 
little city back garden were overcome. 
A most encouraging little book it is, and the 
writer, whose pen is a practised one, has woven 
in the web of her garden calendar the woof of 
her domestic life. The story is not only of the 
loves of the plants but of the little interesting 
household to which they belonged, and the two 
are intertwined and told of with such winning 
iI/sol/cia I/ce that the interest is multiplied by its 
division between them. 


The" Handbook of Hardy Trees and Shrubs" 8 
makes no pretence to the graces of literature 
being, in the words of its sub-title "A Popular 
Guide to the most useful Park Trees, Evergreen 
and Flowering Shrubs and Ornamental Trees." 
It has evidently been a work of love to the 
writer, Mr. George Bunyard, who, as one of the 
oldest and most experienced of our prominent 
nurserymen, must be allowed to know of what 
he speaks. 
Though practical and matter-of-fact the 
writer has his enthusiasms, of which he is by no 
means ashamed. Among these his desire to 
bring some variety into the monotony of the 
average English shrubbery is, perhaps, the most 
conspicuous and the most commendable, 
Justice ought to be done to this book because 
it really docs fill a very big gap in our garden 
literature. 


We know all about the flower garden its 


times and seasons; latterly we have become 
very learned in colour arrangement and such 
like things, but the big and noble things of the 
garden, the trees and the more imposing shrubs 
have been less written about. 


The pièce de 1'ésistallce of Mr. Bunyard's book 
is "a year's notes on deciduous and evergreen 
flowering and ornamental shrubs and trees, 
brought up to 1909," being the substance of a 
paper read before the Royal Horticultural 
Society and reprinted by permission of the 
Council. 


Mr. Bunyard pleads earnestly that flowering 
shrubs should be allowed to grow in their 
natural form uncramped and without the prun- 
ing which so tends to brin
 about tiresome 
uniformity in ou,r gardens. 


" To the amateur cultivater," he says, "one 
advantage they possess is cheapness, as for a 
{.5 note he may buy 100 distinct varieties; or 
fifty of the choicest for the same sum. Further 
they require no special soil or position except 
in a few cases which will be noted hereafter; 
and for elegance, boldness, grace and contrast 
with their evergreen freshness they stand out 
pointedly, as even without flower their foliage 
alone entitles many of them to a position of 
importance, ranging as it does from the mossy 
Tamarisk to the 18-inch leaves of Paulonia. 
Nor must their value as cut flowers be over- 
looked. They supply sprays of all sizes, suitable 
for large receptacles as well as for small table 
vases, and this cutting at the flowering season 
does the plant good, as will be seen by the notes 
on pruning. Several are very sweet-scented, 
and many old favourites have a sentimental 
value from their frequent notice in poetry and 
prose, and from their returning to greet us, 
season after season, linking themselves to our 
hearts by many a fond association, brightening 
our work and cheering our leisure hours. 


That is Mr. Bunyard's most extravagant 
paragraph, but it introduces a valuable cata- 
logue of all the known flowering shrubs with 
details of planting, etc., and arranged according 
to time of flowering. 


Other very useful chapters on horticultural 
subjects rarely treated on are Rabbit proof 
plants; Trees and shrubs for seaside planting; 
Trees and shrubs adapted for chalk soils, etc. 
An excellent chapter deals with Trees for 
Autumn tints. 


The book is well illustrated, with simple out- 
line drawings of the sprays of the trees and 
shrubs mentioned drawn from nature by Frances 
L. B. Bunyard. 
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Alcuin 01 York. 
T HE Bishop of Bristol has published the 
remarkable suies of lectures on Alcuin of 
York,
 which he dtliyered in the cathedral in 
1907 and 1908 and in so doing has given oppor- 
tunity to the general to know something of the 
the striking character of the greatest ecclesias- 
tical scholar of the eighth and ninth centuries. 
It is significant that the one man, whom such 
a master of men as Charlemagne should select 
as confidant and adviser, should have received 
the whole of his training in the Cathedral 
school of York, and that the fame of his teachers 
Egbert and Albert i. alone eclipsed by that of 
their illustrious pupil, who, in his turn became 
master of the school. 
His close association with Charlemagne gave 
him a standing and influence which north of the 
Alps was almost greater than that of the Pope, 
and hence the remarkable series of lette rs to 
bishops and archbishops which came with an 
authority not only unchallenged but grateful. 
Hardly less remarkable are the letters to Charle- 
magne and to his SimS which exhibit Alcuin as 
father confessor to the imperial household. 
As scholar, as priest and as statesman Alcuin 
stands out so pre-eminently above his contem- 
poraries that it is a matter for wonder not that 
he has not had the attention of students of his- 
tory, that, he has always had, but that the great 
and honourable part he played in the founding 
of the empire should not have been treated on 
popularly, and found place in the elementary 
historical texts of our schools. 
The interesting sketch of Bishop Browne 
should find its way into the library of every 
secondary school in the country, and will do 
something to convince the insular-minded youth 
of to-day that there was a time when English 
scholarship and English wit were not bounded 
in their influence either by the physical limits of 
sea and shore or even by a national ecclesias- 
ticism. 


Heraldry for Amateurs. 


A VERY simple book for beginners on an 
interesting subject is Heraldry for Ama- 
teurs,"t n which has been compiled by Mr. J. S. 
Melbourne, the expert in Heraldry to the B"=o,,,' 
EXC}Ul"Yl' ,,",1 .1Iart. 


It is not likely to oust Boutell from its very 
safe place as an elementary text-book, as it is 
not nearly so full nor does the same authority 
attach to the writer's name. Still the book has 
some good points, one of which is a short but 
clearly written chapter on "Liveries." It is a 
pity that in a book of this kind, dealing with a 
a subject in which colour and metal play so 
important a part, that for the few pence of extra 
cost needed a colour-plate or two could not 
have been included. 
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BELGIAN CONGO. The Sovereign rights 
of the late Congo Free State now being vested 
in the Belgian nation, instead of the King as 
formerly, the current stamps are being used up 
with an overprint in thin block type, notifying 
the fact. So far only a few values have arrived, 
but probably all the series wilI, or have been 
suitably disfigured. 
Values and colours are 5 centimes, green, 
centre black as illustrated; 10 centimes, carmine, 
centre black, and 25 centimes, blue, black centre. 


MARTINIQUE. A new picture series is ex- 
pected for this island. Two or three of the low 
values have appear- 
ed, and all we can 
say for them is that 
they are exceedingly 
ugly the general 
idea is the portrait 
of a native belle en- 
circled by a necklace 
of beads and shells, 
name in large Roman 
type at top, value at 
foot right and left, 
Republic Francaise 
in small block type 
at bottom. The design, such as it is, is ascribed 
to Monsieur L. Colmet-Daage. 
The Values of those so far received and their 
colours are: 1 centime red brown, name, head, 
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Our Philatelic Editor. 


ISSUES. 


and value in purple brown; 2 centimes, grey, 
name, head and value in sage green; 4 centimes 
claret, value, head, and name in purple brown. 


BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE.- 
The halfpenny s tam p 
surcharged on English, 
has now been issued on 
the pale yellow green 
halfpenny, that on the 
deep blue green being 
exhausted. 
There is nothing that 
calls for any comment, 
and luckily there are no errors to chronicle. 

d. yellow green, surcharged vertically down- 
wards on current English watermark crown, 
perforated 14. 
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UNITED STATES. Furthur values of the 
New Series are making their appearance. The 
above illustration will suffice to show the style 
of all values so far issued. 
The one cent stamp bears a fine profile por- 
trait of Benjamin Franklin, and is printed in a 
rather deep shade of yellow green, the other 
values all present a profile portrait of George 
Washington, after the celebrated .. Houdon" 
portrait. The values and colours are, 3 cents, 
purple; 4 cents, red brown; 5 cents, prussian 
blue, and 8 cents olive green. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA Slowly the "long" 
postal series in the 
revised type with 
thick" Postage," is 
approaching com- 
pletion. The latest 
arrival is the 10s., 
green, watermark 
Crown and S.A. 
this will probably 
be scarce in the used 
state as owing to 
the reduced postage 
rates, there is very 
little use for any 
high value postage stamps now. 
10s., green, watermark crown and S.A. per- 
forated 12. 
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VICTORIA. The 2
d. stamp has at last 
appeared on the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth 
paper it is a pity they 
did not take the oppor- 
tunity of i s sui n g a 
stamp with the King's 
Head at the Same time 
it seems out of place, 
to say the least, to be 
issuing New Stamps 
with head of the late Queen Victoria after this 
lapse of time. 
2 
d. dull blue, watermarked with Crown and 
A, perforated 12
. 
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NYASALAND PROTECTORATE. We 
have no.... seen the rest of the low values of this 
series which do duty in 
the Nyasa protectorate 
and include British Cen- 
tral Africa. 
The 3d. and 4d. values 
are on the new multiple 
pale chrome paper, and 
the Is. on blue green 
paper. The design in 
each instance is exactly the same as the Id. 
stamp illustrated, and the values and colours 
are, 3d., purple on chrome paper; 4d., carmine, 
centre black, on chrome paper; 6d., red lilac, 
centre purple, on white; Is., black on blue green 
paper watermark multiple crown and C.A., 
perforated 14. 
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ST. KITTS-NEVIS. The 3d. stamp has 
now put in an appearance 
on chalk surfaced paper, 
it does not differ materi- 
ally from the others except 
that colours are somewhat 
more pronounced. 3d., 
orange with deep green 
centre, chalk surfaced 
paper, watermarked with 
multiple crown and C.A., perforated 14. 
The annexed illustration is to show the 
design only. 
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LAST month we noted the appearance of Mr. 
Wilfrid Meynell's posthumous selection 
from the poetry by Francis Thompson We 
have now before us an ampler volume of selec- 
tions, happily not posthumous, from another 
poet of our time. This is The POtlllS of A rtlllll' 
Christopl,eI' Ilellsoll, published by Mr. John Lane. 
The selection (the fact that it is one does not 
appear on the title-page) has been made from 
the six volumes of poetry which Mr. Benson 
has produced, beginning with the privately 
printed and rare Cahier .Twlllt of 1892. It cannot 
be concealed that the book would have been 
better if it had been more rigidly selected. Mr. 
Benson's verse is always thoughtful; but he 
often misses the lyric touch and seems almost 
commonplace. On the other hand one of his 
very finest poems, "The Voices of the World," 
from the POtlllO of 1893, in which thought 
and fire are joined, is omitted There are, 
however, many others here which are nearly as 
good. We wish that Mr. Benson had insisted on a 
more attractive format, especially in the binding. 
Some of the Latin plays which were acted in 
Colleges in the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries still survive in manuscript, 
mostly in College Libraries Professor G. C. 
Moore-Smith has edited one ofthese, HYlllell"el/s : 
A (:mlledy ae(e-l fit St. Johll'S CoUe!le, CIIlIIbridg. 
(in 1578). It is to be followed by two more 
Cambridge Latin plays, Fllells, or Hi.lriulII".tlz, 
and I.aelill, both performed at Queen's, the 
formei' in 1623, the later between 1590 and 1600. 
The Société du Mercure de France announces 
a new edition of their anthology, Poètes d' 
AlljolLrd'll11i, with biographical notes, edited by 
Mm. A. Van Bever and Paul Leaubaud. 
The absurd tyranny of the "Series" in the 
publishing world is certainly doomed from the 
moment when book-buyers begin to buy books 
for their intrinsic merits, and even now there 
are signs of a revolt against it. In France, 
where one would have said that the nuisance 
was less pronounced, this revolt has taken a 
rather grotesque shape. A number of writers 
have banded themselves together in an Associa- 
tion christened" Les Bibliophiles Fantaisistes," 
by which they bind themselves to publish their 
books in sizes and shapes which will not conform 
to the publishers' favourite standard. The 


publisher who was afraid to reprint a first-rate 
children's book of which he had the copyright 
and blocks, on the 
round that he had not at the 
time a "series of juveniles" in progress, must 
appear to most of us to be a very ludicrous per- 
son, but MM. les Bibliophiles Fantaisistes can 
hardly appear much better. 
Among Messrs. Macmillan's publications for 
the season are at least four really important 
books, which is a great deal more than most 
firms can claim in any year. First comes the 
second volume of Professor George Saintsbury's 
History ".( Hllglish Prllsody. of which the first 
volume, "From the Origins to Spenser," ap- 
peared some while ago. This volume is entitled 
"From Shakespeare to Crable," and the work is 
to be carried down to the present day and com- 
pleted in a third volume. 
Then we have the second and concluding 
volume of Dr. Edward Westermarck's Origill 
"lIll IJe/'elo]>lIIelll of .1lvral Id"". The author 
essays to solve the secret of our moral instincts 
by tracing them backwards through their de- 
velopment to their simpler forms. The idea is 
not, of course, a new one, for the conception of 
moral evolution is the strong point of Herbert 
Spencer's Vflttl of IÜhj,.s. published a generation 
ago; but Dr. Westmarck has pushed the enquiry 
furthur than has anyone else. 
The Third Edition of Dr. Frazer's Irolden 
ROllI/II follows, and is mentioned here, since it is 
no ordinary new edition, but is much revised 
and enlarged. Of the five parts, the fourth, 
" Adonis, Attis, Osiris," has been for some time 
published; and now the first, " The Magic Art 
and the Evolution of Kings" is ready, while the 
rest are yet to follow. Dr. Frazer has been 
accused of rash theorizing, but (if merely as a 
great classified storehouse of knowledge) Tile 
Guldell BOllyh needs no recommendation from us. 
The "elltll,.e ,
f R.,tiOlItlI Fllith by Margaret 
Benson, is, it must be confessed, a work of 
Christian apologetic, but it rises very much 
above its fellows in that usually worthless class 
of literature, and touches hands with philosophy. 
Yet, lest the plain man take fright at this, be it 
said that Miss Benson explains in her preface 
that she intends the book for" the educated man 
of average intelIigence." 
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By J. HERBERT SLATER. 


THE Amherst Sale, or rather that portion of 
it which has so far occupied Messrs. 
Sotheby's attention, seemed to absorb, as it were, 
almost all the interest which in the ordinary 
course of events would have been bestowed upon 
perhaps a dozen Sales of varying degrees of 
importance. The personality of Lord Amherst, 
the history of his celebrated Library, and the 
circumstances under which it was disposed of, 
jointly contributed to invest the Sale with a 
glamour but rarely seen around any Library, no 
matter what position it may hold among the 
few really large and valuable collections still 
remaining in private hands. Lord Amherst 
attended the Sale on each of the three days, 
which reflected it may be the crowning sorrow 
of his life, and it can be said, with every confi- 
dence, as a memorial of him, that the method of 
his parting with this Library, piecemeal and long 
drawn out as the ordeal was, invested him 
with a greater credit than ever he obtained from 
its formation. To buy books is easy, if only the 
money to pay for them is available; to part with 
life-long friends in the spirit of Epictetus, in 
whose eyes nothing mattered which it was not 
in his power to prevent, affords in itself a practi- 
cal example of a Philosophical precept but little 
understood in these material days. Leaving, 
however, this aspect of the matter upon one 
side as being of a personal and sacred character, 
I come back to the main proposition, which is 
that the Amherst coIlection absorbed most of 
the interest which would, had the Sale been un- 
necessary, have distributed itself as a matter of 
course in many directions. It took place it will 
be remembered on Dec. 3rd and two following 
days, and if we leave out of the reckoning a Sale 
of a misceIlaneous character held at Sotheby's 
on Dec. 17th and 18th, we see nothing from that 
time to the present but masses of books from 
among which here and there real books peep 


with apparent diffidence as though ashamed of 
the company an evil fate had compelled them to 
keep. Just before Christmas, as after. very 
many books have indeed been disposed of in the 
Sale Rooms, and anyone who had made up his 
mind to gather together a really useful selection 
on most subjects which form the back-bone of 
every Library worthy the name, could have 
done so easily and at very little expense. 
Sotheby's Sale of the 17th and 18th was excep- 
tionally good for the time of the year and 
literally swallowed up money, yet even that 
discloses many bargains. Nothing could have 
been cheaper than the copy of the original 
edition of Chatterton's" Poems," 1777, bound in 
half niger morocco, which went for 10s., and 
that strange book by Montagu known as "A 
Gagg for the New Goose" 1624, 4to, with in- 
scription in the handwriting of the old angler, 
"Izaac Walton given me by Dr. Donn 1625," was 
something more than cheap at l.5 5s. Similarly 
there are many book-lovers who would like to 
have bought for 5s, L'Estrange's "History of 
King Charles" which Wordsworth once read 
at Rydal Mount, and for 14s. Gervase Markham's 
"Master-Piece," 1668, 4to, with its engraved 
title and folding plate. Another of Markham's 
many books, " The English Husbandman," and 
"The Pleasures of Princes," both dated 1635, 
and bound together in old calf, sold for l.5 15s., 
and, more noticeable still, Ferne's "Blazon of 
Gentrie," 1586, 4to, for l.3 10s. These books 
were all cheap, though speaking generally this 
sale was not remarkable for the bargains which 
were obtained at it. Book-hunters of the John 
Hill Burton type, if there are any of them 
remaining, would preferably have betaken them- 
selves to Hodgson's in Chancery Lane, where 
on December 8th, and three foIlowing days and 
December 16th and two following days seven 
days in all - some 2,300 lots of books came to 
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the hammer, many of them really good of their 
kind, but not made valuable, so to speak, by 
curio-hunters and those who are continuaIly on 
the look-out for rarities. 
There are, nowadays, two classes of collectors 
divided into camps which, however, are not 
hostile, for one will have little commerce with 
the other, but stilI sharply divided. One class 
wiII look at nothing which is not valuable from 
the standpoint of money; the other applies 
itself primarily to books of utility irrespective 
of their price in the market. Hundreds of books 
were sold at Hodgson's alone in December 
which would have fortified any' library not suffi- 
ciently extensive to contain them books of every 
imaginable kind and often of very considerable 
importance. For instance, Lydekker's " Royal 
Natural History," 6 vols., rcyal 8vo., 1893-4, 
was obtained for II 17s. 6d., cloth as issued; 
Kinglake's .. Invasion of the Crimea," 8 vols., 
1863-87, also in the original cloth for 19s.; and 
the first edition of Adam Smith's" Wealth of 
Nations," 2 vo1s., 1776, for l2 10s. calf. Some 
of the other books realised a great deal more, 
and I merely instance these to shew what can 
be got provided the book-lover is content to pin 
his faith to writers of stirling merit and to con- 
fine his attention solely to them. The same 
may be said of a sale held at Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson's on January 7th and following day, 
and still more forcibly of Sotheby's sale of 
January 13th, 14th and 15th. The foIlowing 
prices realised on these occasions wiII make this 
clear: Gibbon's" Decline and FaIl," 8 vols., 
1854, a very fine copy, l2 2s.; McCarthy's 
" The French Revolution," 4 vols., 1890, II 2s., 
cloth; Lewis Carroll's" Phantasmagoria," 1st 
edition, 1869, the author's own copy, II 3s.; 
Green's" Short-History of the English People," 
the ilIustrated edition of 1892, 4 vols., 8vo, 
II 10s., cloth; Goldsmith's" The Good Natur'd 
Man," 1st edition of 1768, with the half-title 
and the rare epilogue, l5 IOs. unbound; John 
Knox's" Works," edited by David Laing, 6 vols., 
1846, a presentation copy from the editor, 
II 12s., cloth; BaskervilIe's finely-printed edi- 
tions of "Paradise Lost" and " Paradise Re- 
gained," 2 vols., 1758, l3 3s., old morocco; 
La Fontaine's "Fables," the original edition 
with Grandville's illustrations, 2 vols., Paris, 
1838, 16s.; a large collection of works by De Foe, 
mostly first editions, which realised in almost 
every case less than 20s. and in some cases 
much less, and many other works of importance 
which had they formed part of some large and 
celebrated library could not have been got for 
double the price. When an extremely import- 
ant Library is sold prices rule high, therefore 
the book-hunter of the second class of which 
1 have spoken should go warily, though I do not 


assert that even so far as he is concerned he wiII 
altogether lose his labours should he do other- 
wise. He mayor may not; that is one of the 
risks every book-hunter who does not belie his 
honoured ancestry must be content to run. All 
I mean to assert is that he wiII to a certainty 
reap the most in less cultivate. I fields. 
Just at the time of writing an official copy of 
Izaac Walton's wilI, engrossed on parchment, 
with the probate of the same will, dated Feb- 
ruary 4th, 1683, has sold for l36. By no sketch 
of imagination can these legal documents be 
classed either s e par ate I y or together as a 
"book," though they have a distinct literary 
flavour, and on that account were strenuously 
fought for by some book-men who belonged to 
the first class indicated. Walton's wiII can be 
seen at Somerset House, and if anyone wishes 
for an official copy he can have it on paying 6d. 
for each folio of 72 words. Walton never saw 
either of the documents in question fo:- he was 
naturally dead before they could be prepared 
and yet his name threw a glamour over them 
to the equivalent of l36. One commentor, 
writing to a daily journal says he cannot 
understand the matter at all, in which case 
he cannot understand anything which seems 
to be out of the ordinary and yet is not. 
The documents were relics a sort of quasi 
memorial of Izaac, and relics always command 
their price fer the simple reason that they are 
much in request and necessarily limited in 
number. But an investigation of the reason 
why something the old angler never saw should 
have sold for so much would need a small folio 
to pursue, and on that account, if for no other, 
is better avoided. Rather should we turn to 
books proper and leave literary flavours to 
connoisseurs who can afford to pay for them. 
On January 20th a copy of Mr. Swinburne's 
"Laus Veneris," the 1st edition of 1866, sold 
for l8, morocco extra; this was, at one time 
said to be the scarcest of all the author's works 
and perhaps it is, though it is certainly not the 
most valuable. This poem was issued separately 
in the first instance to test the public taste, with 
some misgivings it appears, for Moxon was ner- 
vous at the time. It nevertheless appeared in 
"Poems and BaIlads" issued the same year. 
Another work which sold almost immediately 
afterwards for l12 was O
car Wilde's" Vera; or 
the Nihilists" privately printed in 1882. This 
Drama has had a most extraordinary career, like 
all the other books of the author. In November, 
1905, a similar copy in wrappers, realised but 
9s. at Sotheby's and a few days later, another 
copy, also similar, brought 17s. But 200 num- 
bered copies were privately printed and" Vera .. 
is now only to be got with the greatest difficulty 
and as we have seen at a high price. No author 
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of our generation has risen so quickly in the 
estimation of book-collectors as Oscar Wilde 
while his excellence as a Poet, Dramatist and man 
of letters generally is reflected in the anxiety to 
obtain original editions of his works. There are 
some who deny this to be any sort of test, at 
least of a satisfactory character, but the d,enial 
would be hard to support. However, leaving 
this for academical discussion by those who 
interest themselves in such questions, I refer 
next to .. Jorrock's Jaunts and Jollities" which, 
though a book not to be mentioned in the same 
category, nevertheless points the same moral. 
This book, in its editions of 1838, 1839 and 1843, 
has rise'1 in value enormously of late years, and 
it is not surprisir.g that a copy of the edition 
last named, rebound though it was in calf, 
should realise as much as !18 IOs. When in 
the original cloth it is worth about !30; some 
years ago it could have been got even in that 
condition for !6 or !7. Other books sold on ' 
the same occasion and they practically bring 
the month of January to its close, comprised 
Lord Tennyson's "The Last Tournament," 
1871, a" trial" copy, !15 5s; the second volume 
(only) of the first or Salisbury edition of " The 
Vicar of Wakefield," 1766, !13 5s., and Apperley's 


" Life of a Sportsman," 1842, with some of the 
plates cut and mounted as usual, !13 15s. 
These are comparatively high prices, mentioned 
by way of distinction, though small enough 
when compared with the colossal amounts paid 
for many books of paramount importance in the 
height of the season. One remark must be 
made about the "trial" books which are not 
un frequently associated with the name of Tenny- 
son. These" trial" books, usually consisting of 
some half dozen copies of each, were printed 
solely for the Poet's own use in order that he 
might by alterations or additions bring his work 
up to the high standard he regarded it essential 
to attain. One copy or perhaps two copies he 
might alter here and there with that object or 
even add to or detract from. When one of these 
annotated copies is discovered its interest is, of 
course, very great. It would be a .. trial " 
copy llt1T excellellce. though each of the other 
copies would also be of vel'y great importance, 
even should they contain neither corrections nor 
additions, for they would show the Poet's 
thoughts as they were before they came to com- 
plete maturity, just as the public version, after- 
wards issued in the ordinary way, shews the 
fulfilment and realisation of his dreams. 
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IT came to me enshrined within a 
Casket of cardboard gold' and white - 
Stamped with the touching legend, " Dinna 
Forget to write." 
" I'll send a note forthwith," said I; 
" Dear Aunt," it should have started, "Thank " 
The words were represented by 
A blank. 
Empty! I bought a special bottle 
Of extra non-corrosive ink, 
And opening the creature's throttle 
Stood it a drink. 
Then thinking that the way was clear 
(Although, in point of fact 'twas not) 
I started, eloquently, " Dear -" 
A blot! 
That pained me, for although my betters 
Declare my writing's a disgrace, 
I feel that blots in duty letters 
Are out of place. 
Still tactfully I looked amused 
And gave the brute a gentle nudge; 
Instant from out its nozzle oozed 
A smudge. 
I shook it; it retaliated, 
And fast and furious waxed the fun, 
Till finally I estimated 
The fiend had won. 
My hands, my face, my clothes, the room 
Showed everywhere the conflict's track, 
Marking it with a mottled bloom 
Of black. 


I left the havock to a servant, 
And wandered out in chastened mood 
To send my aunt a wire of fervent 
Gratitude. 
My gardener has the pen, and he's 
(Thus ill to good kind fate converts) 
Convinced that it's the latest wheeze 
In squirts, 


C. E. HUGHES, 
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